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THE  IRISH  DRAMA. 


In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December, 
1901,  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  the  eminent  critic,  told  the 
story  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theater.  We  present  here  his 
account  of  the  Irish  National  Dramatic  Society,  written 
in  December,  1902.  With  regard  to  the  first  named  he 
says : — 

Its  work  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence:  It  produced 
in  Ireland,  with  English  actors,  seven  plays  written  in 
English  on  Irish  subjects.  These  were:  two  by  Mr.  Yeats, 
1  The  Countess  Cathieen  ’  and  ‘  The  Land  of  Heart’s  De¬ 
sire’;  two  by  Mr.  Martyn,  1  The  Heather  Field’  and 
‘  Maeve  ’ ;  one  by  Miss  Milligan,  ‘  The  Last  Feast  of  the 
Fianna  ’;  one  by  Mr.  Moore,  ‘  The  Bending  of  the  Bough  ’; 
and  one,  ‘  Diarmuid  and  Grania,’  by  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr. 
Moore  in  collaboration.  At  the  time  when  the  last  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Benson,  a  troupe  of  amateurs  played  Dr. 
Hyde’s  ‘  Casadh  an  t-Sugain,’  and  the  advantage  that  Irish 
amateurs  had,  even  over  good  English  professionals,  for 
the  purpose  in  hand  was  obvious.  I  suppose  that  this  oc¬ 
curred  to  Mr.  Fay,  for  it  was  after  this  that  he  and  some 
friends — all  of  them  people  earning  their  bread  by  daily 
labor — banded  together  to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  acting 
of  Irish  plays;  and  the  new  experiment  was  inaugurated 
last  Easter,  when  this  company  of  Irish  actors  played  two 
Irish  plays,  “  A.  E.’s  ”  ‘  Deirdre  ’  and  Mr.  Yeats’  ‘  Cath¬ 
ieen  ni  Hoolihan.’  It  was  renewed  on  a  much  larger  scale 
this  Samhain-tide,  when  in  the  course  of  a  week  some  plays 
(including  one  short  farce  in  Gaelic)  were  given;  the  sub¬ 
jects  ranging  from  poetic  handling  of  the  oldest  mythology 
down  to  contemporary  satire  on  the  town  corporation. 
The  whole  thing  was  absolutely  and  entirely  uncommercial. 
Authors  and  actors  alike  gave  their  services  for  the  benefit 
of  Cumann  na  Gael,  under  whose  auspices  the  plays  were 
produced,  calling  themselves  the  Irish  National  Dramatic 
Company. 

The  more  one  thinks  about  it,  the  plainer  one  sees  that 
for  full  enjoyment  of  drama  the  auditor  must  be  one  of  a 
sympathetic  crowd.  For  instance,  a  comedy  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
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played  before  tlie  Stage  Society  is  infinitely  more  enjoya¬ 
ble  than  when  it  is  played  in  Kennington  or  Notting  Hill. 
But  the  Stage  Society,  which  makes  an  ideal  audience  for 
wit,  is  perhaps  too  sophisticated  for  poetry;  too  much 
under  the  domination  of  modern  comedy.  In  Dublin  Mr. 
Yeats  and  the  rest  had  a  hall  full  of  people  not  less  intelli¬ 
gent  but  less  over-educated,  less  subservient  to  the  critical 
faculty;  in  a  word,  more  natural.  This  audience  had  all 
the  local  knowledge  necessary  to  give  dramatic  satire  its 
point  (and  that  is  scarcely  possible  in  a  place  so  big  as 
London),  and  had  also  a  community  of  certain  emotions 
arising  out  of  distinctive  ideas.  And,  above  all,  the  people 
composing  it  came  to  the  theater  much  as  they  might  have 
gone  to  church  or  to  a  political  meeting,  ready  to  be  moved 
by  grave  emotions  or  by  serious  ideas.  Two  of  the  plays 
could,  I  think,  have  held  their  own  with  any  audience.  But 
without  that  special  audience  ‘  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan  ’  and 
‘  The  Laying  of  Foundations  ’  would  have  been  by  far  less 
dramatic  than  they  were. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  these  plays  were  for  the 
most  part  extremely  modest  in  scope.  Only  one  had  so 
many  as  three  acts  or  required  a  change  of  scene ;  and  two 
or  three  were  at  best  “  curtain  raisers.”  In  this  class  must 
be  put  Mr.  McGinley’s  ‘  Eilis  agus  an  Bhean  Deirce  ’ 
(‘Eilish  and  the  Beggar  Woman’),  which  I  cannot  criti¬ 
cise,  as  no  text  was  procurable  and  my  Gaelic  was  not  equal 
to  following  the  dialogue  closely.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
higher  rank  can  be  claimed  for  Mr.  Yeats’  farce,  ‘  A  Pot  of 
Broth,’  which,  however,  afforded  Mr.  W.  G.  Fay  the  chance 
for  a  capital  piece  of  broad  comic  acting.  The  story  is  one, 
common  among  Irish  peasants,  of  a  beggar,  who  comes  to  a 
churlish  woman’s  house,  and  knowing  well  that  asking  will 
get  him  neither  bite  nor  sup,  plays  on  her  credulity  by  dis¬ 
playing  a  wonderful  stone  which  will  make  the  best  of 
broth.  All  he  asks  is  the  use  of  a  pot  and  water  in  it,  and 
while  the  miserly  housewife  listens  to  his  praise  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by  such  a  stone,  he  dilates  upon  its 
other  qualities — its  effect  on  a  chicken  if  you  put  it  in  with 
it,  or  on  a  ham-bone  or  the  like — till  gradually  one  eatable 
after  another  slips  into  the  pot,  and  the  beggar  in  a  fit  of 
generosity  presents  the  stone  to  the  housewife,  taking  in 
return  merely  the  broth  and  a  few  unconsidered  trifles. 
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That  was  all,  and  it  was  little  enough.  But  it  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  Mr.  Yeats  as  a  purveyor  of  laughter — for  the 
little  piece  was  genuinely  droll,  and  interesting  too — to 
notice  how,  for  his  comedy  as  for  his  tragedy,  he  went  to 
folk  lore  and  the  peasant’s  cottage.1 

I  may  dismiss  at  once  Mr.  Seumas  O’Cuisin,  author  of 
two  of  the  plays.  His  ‘  Racing  Lug  ’  was  a  little  story  of 
sea-faring  folk,  apparently  so  cut  down  as  to  be  barety  in¬ 
telligible.  This  was  in  prose;  his  other  production,  ‘The 
Sleep  of  the  King,’  was  simply  a  poetic  tableau,  showing 
how  Connla,  son  of  Conn  the  Hundred-fighter,  left  a  prof¬ 
fered  throne  to  follow  after  a  fairy  woman. 

‘  ‘  He  follows  on  for  ever,  when  all  your  chase  is  done, 

He  follows  after  shadows,  the  King  of  Ireland’s  son.” 

Mrs.  Chesson  has  put  the  gist  of  it  into  the  haunting  little 
poem  from  which  I  quote  these  two  lines,  and  put  it  much 
more  effectively  than  Mr.  O’Cuisin.  Still,  his  little  piece 
in  verse — and  very  creditable  verse — gave  the  troupe  their 
one  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  spoke  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  meter.  They  spoke  verse  not  as  actors  generally  do, 
but  as  poets  speak  it,  in  a  kind  of  chant,  which  I  confess 
seems  to  me  the  natural  and  proper  manner. 

It  was  just  this  quality — the  absence  of  all  stage  manner¬ 
isms,  the  willingness  to  speak  poetry  simply  as  poetry,  to 
speak  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  show  the  actor’s  ac¬ 
complishments — that  rendered  possible  the  production  of 
‘  Deirdre ;  ’  and  it  would  have  been  a  pity  for  work  so  good 
not  to  have  been  produced.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  regard 
‘  Deirdre  ’  as  a  good  or  successful  piece  of  drama.  The  au¬ 
thor,  “  A.  E.,  ”  ranks  high  in  my  judgment  as  a  lyrical 
poet,  but  even  as  a  lyrical  poet  his  appeal  must  necessarily 
be  to  the  few.  Mystic  in  the  blood  and  bone,  he  stands 
habitually  apart,  and  moves  in  ways  of  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him.  And  yet  it  was 
striking  to  observe  how  well  the  audience  responded  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  famous  and  beautiful  story,  and  to 
the  thoughts  that  he  wove  into  its  fabric.  The  first  act 
tells  how  the  sons  of  Usnach  found  Deirdre  in  the  secret 
abode  where  the  High  King  Conchobar  had  secluded  her 
1  The  story  is  told  in  Griffin’s  ‘  The  Collegians,’  see  Volume  IV. 
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fatal  beauty,  and  how  she  fled  with  Naisi,  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  a  new  wonder;  and  in  this  act  I  could  see  little  or 
nothing  to  praise.  But  in  the  second,  which  shows  Deirdre 
in  the  kingdom  that  Naisi  and  his  brother  had  won  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Etive,  there  was  work  of  a  very  different 
quality.  In  a  passage  of  singular  beauty  the  poet — for  the 
play,  though  written  in  prose,  is  sheer  poetry — shows 
Deirdre  looking  out  on  a  glorious  sunset.  It  is  the  sunset 
not  of  one  but  of  many  days,  she  says,  and  the  stars  that 
had  lost  each  other  in  the  mists  and  heat  of  the  sun,  know 
again  their  friends’  faces  across  the  firmament.  And  so, 
too,  she  and  Naisi,  awaking  at  last  from  the  long  swoon  of 
sunshine,  see  at  last  into  each  other’s  hearts,  and  she  sees 
in  him  a  regret.  It  is  the  regret  of  pride  that  he  has  fled 
without  confronting  King  Conchobar;  the  regret  of  chiv¬ 
alry  that  he  has  broken  the  rules  of  the  Red  Branch  Order. 
It  is,  indeed,  for  comradeship  in  the  Red  Branch  that  he 
pines,  not  knowing  it;  and  on  the  top  of  this  discourse 
comes  the  shout  of  a  man  of  Erin  from  his  galley  in  the 
loch.  And  Deirdre,  who  has  Cassandra’s  gift,  foreknows 
the  whole;  so  that  when  Fergus  enters,  the  dearest  of 
Naisi’s  friends,  with  pledge  of  forgiveness  and  of  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  Red  Branch,  she  has  no  heart  to  greet  him.  She 
can  only  implore  Naisi  to  stay,  and  her  sorrow  angers  him, 
till  her  love  and  her  knowledge  yield  to  his  pride. 

I  thought  the  whole  of  this  act  very  well  planned  and 
full  of  beauty,  and,  even  when  the  beauty  wms  recondite, 
it  conveyed  itself  surprisingly  well.  Deirdre  in  her  lament 
says  that  the  Gods  have  told  her  her  love  and  happiness  are 
ended,  and  are  yet  immortal,  for  they  are  destined  to  live 
forever  as  a  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  Gael !  and  one  felt 
that  slight  stir  run  through  the  silent  audience  which  tells 
of  a  point  gone  home.  And  the  spectacular  beauty,  even 
on  that  mean  stage,  was  considerable;  the  figures  moving 
behind  a  gauze  veil  in  costumes  designed  by  the  author, 
who  is  artist  as  well  as  poet,  and  moving  no  more  than  was 
essential  for  the  action.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  see  actors 
stand  so  still,  and  never  to  have  attention  distracted  from 
the  person  on  whom  it  naturally  fell.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  too  literary,  depended  too  much  on  the  accidental 
beauties  of  thought  or  phrasing,  and  not  enough  on  a 
strong  central  emotion.  I  do  not  think  that  “  A.  E.” 
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achieved  more  than  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a 
drama  on  an  Irish  heroic  subject  which  should  appeal  to 
an  Irish  audience.  But  such  a  drama  would  have  to  be 
written  by  a  most  skillful  dramatist. 

The  other  two  plays  of  which  I  have  to  speak  had  their 
way,  as  it  seemed,  made  almost  absurdly  easy  for  them ;  so 
directly  did  they  spring  out  of  the  mind  of  the  audience. 
And  yet  these  things  are  not  quite  so  easy  as  they  appear, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  succeeded  when  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
had  failed.  Mr.  Moore’s  ‘  Bending  of  the  Bough  ’  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  satire  on  Irish  politicians :  so  was  Mr.  Martyn’s 
‘  Tale  of  a  Town.’  But  though  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martyn 
knew  well  how  Ibsen  had  done  that  sort  of  thing,  they  were 
not  familiar  at  first-hand  with  local  politics;  they  did  not 
showT  that  perfect  knowledge  of  local  types  which  gave  a 
value  to  ‘  The  Laying  of  Foundations.’ 

The  action  of  this  comedy  passes  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
O’Loskin,  town  councilor  (and  patriot),  immediately  after 
a  municipal  election.  To  him  come  his  friends,  Aider- 
man  Farrelly  and  another,  for  a  discussion  of  pros¬ 
pects.  The  alderman  and  his  ally  have  their  own  little 
game  to  play;  to  secure  for  a  building  syndicate  in  which 
they  are  concerned  the  contract  for  erecting  a  new  asylum. 
Mr.  O’Loskin,  on  his  part,  desires  the  post  of  city  architect 
for  his  son  Michael.  There  is  an  obvious  fitness  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Mr.  O’Loskin  will  back  the  one  job, 
while  Mr.  Farrelly  completes  the  other;  indeed,  the  only 
obstacle  to  this  and  all  other  good  plans  lies  in  one  Nolan, 
the  editor  of  a  plaguy  print,  who  has  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  wards,  and  will  have  a  new  means  of  annoy¬ 
ance — as  if  his  Free  Nation,  with  his  rancorous  comment 
on  the  private  arrangements  of  public  men,  were  not 
troublesome  enough  already.  “  And  the  worst  of  it  is,” 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  with  pious  indignation,  “  that  I 
don’t  believe  the  fellow  can  be  squared.”  Needless  to  say, 
the  Free  Nation  has  its  counterparts  in  real  life:  the 
United  Irishman,  and  another  clever  paper,  The  Leader, 
have  been  for  some  time  back  making  things  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  for  patriot  publicans  and  others.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Even  the  obiter  dicta  of  prominent  men  found  a  new  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  them  on  the  stage.  “  This  fellow  Nolan,” 
says  Alderman  Farrelly,  “  is  never  done  putting  absurd  no- 
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tions  into  poor  people’s  heads.  He  says  a  working  man 
ought  to  get  twenty-four  shillings  a  week.  Twenty-four 
shillings!”  (They  all  roar  with  laughter.)  “  Eighteen 
shillings  is  plenty  for  any  laboring  man.  What  would  they 
do  with  more  if  they  had  it?  Drink  it!”  And  he  slaps 
his  thigh,  leans  back,  and  drains  his  tumbler  of  mon¬ 
strously  stiff  whisky  and  water.  This  trait  did  not  lose 
any  of  its  pungency  "before  an  audience  which  remembered 
how  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  had  recently  fixed  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings  as  the  highest  wage  any  working  man  should  look 
for. 

After  the  opening  dialogue  the  action  begins  to  develop. 
Michael,  the  future  city  architect,  is  an  almost  incredibly 
ingenuous  youth.  He  only  knows  his  father  as  the  promi¬ 
nent  patriot,  the  liberal  subscriber  to  charities.  And  he  is 
vastly  overjoyed  at  the  prospect,  but  he  does  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished.  How  exactly  is  Alderman  Far- 
relly  going  to  secure  favors  from  Alderman  Sir  John  Bull, 
the  leading  Unionist?  How  is  he,  Michael,  going  to  con¬ 
sent  to  receive  them?  Mr.  O’Loskin  has  to  explain  that 
Sir  John  Bull  is  a  large  employer  of  labor,  and,  no  matter 
what  his  politics,  which  is  the  better  patriot,  the  man  who 
gives  the  means  of  livelihood  to  hundreds,  or  one  of  your 
starveling  fellows  who  goes  about  making  trouble  and  stir¬ 
ring  up  ill-will?  Michael  yields  easily,  for  Michael  is  en¬ 
gaged,  and  this  will  mean  marriage;  but  the  young  lady, 
Miss  Delia,  is  not  so  sanguine.  She  has  been  infected  with 
the  venom  of  Nolan,  she  distrusts  Mr.  O’Loskin,  she  warns 
Michael  against  a  trap.  Nevertheless,  Michael  accepts. 

Two  months  later  finds  him  installed,  and  coming  grad¬ 
ually  face  to  face  with  facts.  Alderman  Farrelly  is  right¬ 
eously  indignant  because  Michael  has  pedantically  re¬ 
ported  that  the  foundations  of  the  new  asylum  are  being 
laid  with  four  feet  of  concrete  instead  of  the  stipulated 
eight.  Worse  still,  Michael  has  condemned,  root  and 
branch,  certain  slum  tenements — not  knowing  that  they 
are  the  joint  property  of  Alderman  Farrelly  and  his  own 
father.  Here  again  one  may  observe  that  the  audience  bore 
in  mind  how  a  rickety  tenement  owned  by  a  prominent  and 
patriotic  member  of  the  Corporation  had  finally  collapsed, 
killing  some  of  the  inmates.  Michael’s  eyes  are  finally 
opened  completely  by  an  interview  with  Mr.  Nolan,  and, 
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Delia  backing  him*  lie  takes  bis  stand.  In  vain  does  Al¬ 
derman  Farrelly  inclose  a  check  for  £500  as  “  a  wedding 
present.”  In  vain  does  Mr.  O’Loskin  tear  his  paternal 
hair.  “  Michael,  I  always  thought  you  would  take  after 
me.  See  what  comes  of  giving  a  boy  a  good  education.” 
(That,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  is  a  stroke  of  irony  worthy  of 
Swift  himself.)  Michael  is  obdurate,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  his  righteous  protestations. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  as  will  be  evident,  the  thing  is 
purely  analogous  to  Ibsen’s  work — but  might  have  been 
written  by  one  who  had  never  read  a  line  of  that  master. 
Only,  if  Ibsen  had  drawn  Michael  as  Mr.  Ryan  drew  him, 
and  as  Mr.  Kelly  represented  him,  there  would  certainly 
have  been  a  third  act,  showing,  in  a  bitter  sequel,  Michael’s 
surrender.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  art,  for  Michael  is  ill- 
drawn;  and  Miss  Delia  is  rather  a  needlessly  aggressive 
young  lady.  But  whatever  Mr.  O’Loskin  and  Mr.  Farrelly 
have  to  say  and  do  is  excellent,  and  the  sentence  which  I 
have  quoted  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  irony  which  per¬ 
vades  the  whole.  And  a  wholly  subordinate  character, 
Mrs.  Macfadden,  wife  of  the  third  town  councilor,  has  an 
admirable  scene  in  which  she  speaks  her  mind  of  Miss 
Delia  and  her  extraordinary  notions  and  goings  on.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  better  played  than  this  was  by  Miss  Honor 
Lavalle;  she  was  the  Dublin  Catholic  bourgeoise  to  the  life. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  play  was  a  masterpiece.  I  do  say 
that  it  was  live  art ;  and  that  here  was  a  new  force  let  loose 
in  Ireland :  the  clear  sword  of  ridicule,  deftly  used  from  the 
point  of  greatest  vantage,  striking  home  again  and  again. 
Here  there  was  no  reference  to  the  stranger;  here  was  Ire¬ 
land  occupied  with  her  own  affairs,  chastising  her  own  cor¬ 
ruption.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  present  on  the  Saturday 
night  when  the  programme  began  with  1  The  Laying  of 
Foundations  ’  and  ended  with  ‘  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan.’ 
That  would  have  been  to  see  drama  pass  from  its  cauteriz¬ 
ing  the  ignoble  to  its  fostering  the  noble  in  national  life: 
from  the  comedy  of  municipal  corruption  to  the  tragedy, 
brief,  indeed,  but  drawing  centuries  into  its  compass  of 
Ireland’s  struggle  for  freedom. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  for  English  readers  that ke  Cath¬ 
leen  ni  Hoolihan  ”  was  one  of  the  names  which  poets  in  the 
eighteenth  century  used  to  cloak,  in  the  disguise  of  love- 
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songs,  their  forbidden  passion  for  Ireland;  that  the  “  Shan 
Van  Vocht,”  or  “  Poor  Old  Woman,”  was  another  of  these 
names;  and  that  Killala,  near  which,  in  1798,  is  laid  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Yeats’  play,  is  the  place  where  Humbert’s  ill- 
starred  but  glorious  expedition  made  its  landing.  But 
there  was  no  need  to  tell  all  this  to  the  Dublin  audience. 

The  stage  shows  a  peasant’s  house,  window  at  the  back, 
door  on  the  right,  hearth  on  the  left.  Three  persons  are  in 
the  cottage,  Peter  Gillane,  his  wife  Bridget,  and  their  sec¬ 
ond  son  Patrick.  Outside  is  heard  a  distant  noise  of  cheer¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  wondering  what  it  is  all  about.  Patrick 
goes  to  the  window  and  sees  nothing  but  an  old  woman 
coming  toward  the  house;  but  she  turns  aside.  Then  on 
a  sudden  impulse  he  faces  round  and  says,  “  Do  you  re¬ 
member  what  Winnie  of  the  Cross  Roads  wras  saying  the 
other  day  about  the  strange  woman  that  goes  through  the 
country  the  time  there’s  war  or  trouble  coming?”  But 
the  father  and  mother  are  too  busy  with  other  thoughts  to 
attend  to  such  fancies;  for  Bridget  is  spreading  out  her  son 
Michael’s  wedding  clothes,  and  Peter  is  expecting  the  boy 
back  with  the  girl’s  fortune.  A  hundred  pounds,  no  less. 
Things  have  prospered  with  the  Gillanes;  and  when 
Michael,  the  fine  young  lad,  comes  in  with  the  bag  of 
guineas  he  is  radiant  with  thinking  of  the  girl,  Delia 
Cahel,  and  Bridget  is  radiant  with  looking  at  him,  and 
Peter  with  handling  the  gold  and  planning  all  that  can  be 
done  with  it.  And  through  it  all  again  and  again  breaks 
the  sound  of  distant  cheering.  Patrick  goes  off  to  learn 
the  cause,  and  Michael  goes  to  the  window  in  his  turn. 
He,  too,  sees  the  old  woman,  but  this  time  she  is  coming  to 
the  house,  and  her  face  is  seen  for  a  moment,  pale  like  a 
banshee’s,  through  the  thick  glass  of  the  window.  And 
Michael  shivers  a  little.  “  I ’d  sooner  a  stranger  not  to 
come  to  the  house  the  night  before  the  wedding.”  But  his 
mother  bids  him  open  the  door,  and  in  walks  the  old  way¬ 
farer. 

Miss  Maud  Gonne,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  woman  of 
superb  stature  and  beauty;  she  is  said  to  be  an  orator,  and 
she  certainly  has  the  gifts  of  voice  and  gesture.  To  the 
courage  ancl  sincerity  of  her  acting  I  can  pay  no  better 
tribute  than  to  say  that  her  entrance  brought  instantly 
to  my  mind  a  half-mad  old-wife  in  Donegal  whom  I  have 
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always  known.  She  spoke  in  that  sort  of  keening  cadence 
so  frequent  with  beggars  and  others  in  Ireland  who  lament 
their  state.  But  for  all  that,  tall  and  gaunt  as  she  looked 
under  her  cloak,  she  did  not  look  and  she  was  not  meant  to 
look  like  a  beggar;  and  as  she  took  her  seat  by  the  fire,  the 
boy  watched  her  curiously  from  across  the  stage.  The  old 
people  question  her  and  she  speaks  of  her  travel  on  the 
road. 

Bridget.  It  is  a  Avonder  you  are  not  worn  out  with  so  much 
wandering. 

Old  Woman.  Sometimes  my  feet  are  tired  and  my  hands  are 
quiet,  but  there  is  no  quiet  in  my  heart.  When  the  people  see  me 
quiet  they  think  old  age  has  come  on  me,  and  that  all  the  stir  has 
gone  out  of  me. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  you  astray  ? 

Old  Woman.  Too  many  strangers  in  the  house. 

Bridget.  Indeed,  you  look  as  if  you  had  had  your  share  of 
trouble. 

Old  Woman.  I  have  had  trouble  indeed. 

Bridget.  What  was  it  put  the  trouble  on  you  ? 

Old  Woman.  My  land  that  was  taken  from  me. 

Bridget.  Was  it  much  land  they  took  from  you  ? 

Old  Woman.  My  four  beautiful  green  fields. 

Peter  ( aside  to  Bridget).  Do  you  think,  could  she  be  the 
Widow  Casey  that  aatus  put  out  of  her  holding  at  Kilglas  a  while 
ago  ? 

Bridget.  She  is  not.  I  saAv  the  Widow  Casey  one  time  at  the 
market  in  Ballina,  a  stout,  fresh  woman. 

Peter  {to  Old  Woman).  Did  you  hear  a  noise  of  cheering  and 
you  coming  up  the  hill  ? 

Old  Woman.  I  thought  I  heard  the  noise  I  used  to  hear  when 
my  friends  came  to  visit  me.  (She  begins  singing  half  to  herself.) 

“  I  Avill  go  cry  with  the  woman, 

For  yellow-haired  Donough  is  dead, 

With  a  hempen  rope  for  a  neck-cloth, 

And  a  white  cloth  on  his  head.” 

The  sound  of  her  strange  chant  draws  the  boy  over  to  her 
as  if  by  a  fascination;  and  she  tells  him  of  the  men  that 
had  died  for  love  of  her. 

“  There  was  a  red  man  of  the  O’Donnells  from  the  North,  and  a 
man  of  the  O’Sullivans  from  the  South,  and  there  was  one  Brian 
that  lost  his  life  at  Clontarf  by  the  sea,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  in  the  West,  some  that  died  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  there 
are  some  that  Avill  die  to-morrow.” 

The  boy  draws  nearer  to  her,  and  plies  her  with  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  old  people  talk  pityingly  of  the  poor  crea- 
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ture  that  has  lost  her  wits.  They  offer  her  bread  and  milk, 
and  Peter,  under  his  wife’s  reproaches,  offers  her  a  shil¬ 
ling.  But  she  refuses. 

“  If  any  man  would  give  me  help  he  must  give  me  himself,  he 
must  give  me  all.” 

And  Michael  starts  to  go  with  her,  to  welcome  the  friends 
that  are  coming  to  help  her.  But  his  mother  interposes 
sharply,  with  a  note  of  terror,  and  she  reminds  him  whom 
it  is  he  has  to  welcome.  Then  turning  to  the  stranger — 

Maybe  you  don’t  know,  ma’am,  that  my  son  is  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to-morrow. 

Old  Woman.  It  is  not  a  man  going  to  his  marriage  that  I  look 
to  for  help. 

Peter  (to  Bridget).  Who  is  she,  do  you  think,  at  all  ? 

Bridget.  You  did  not  tell  us  your  name  yet,  ma’am. 

Old  Woman.  Some  call  me  the  Poor  Old  Woman,  and  there  are 
some  that  call  me  Cathleen  ni  Hoolihan. 

It  sounds  flat  and  cold  when  you  write  it  down;  it  did 
not  sound  cold  when  it  was  spoken.  And  the  audience  felt, 
too,  in  a  flash,  all  that  lay  in  Peter’s  comment,  “  I  think  I 
knew  some  one  of  that  name  once.  It  must  have  been  some 
one  I  knew  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

The  stranger  goes  out  then,  chanting  an  uncanny  chant, 
after  she  has  told  them  what  the  service  means  that  she 
asks  of  men.  “  They  that  had  red  cheeks  will  have  pale 
cheeks  for  my  sake;  and  for  all  that  they  will  think  they 
are  well  paid.”  And  she  leaves  the  boy  in  a  kind  of  trance, 
from  which  his  mother  tries  to  waken  him  with  talk  of  his 
wedding  clothes.  But  as  Bridget  speaks  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  Patrick  bursts  in  with  the  neighbors :  “  There  are 
ships  in  the  bay ;  the  French  are  landing  at  Killala !  ” 

Delia  Cahel  may  come  with  him,  may  cling  about 
Michael;  but  the  chant  is  heard  outside  and  the  bride¬ 
groom  flings  away  the  bride  and  rushes  out,  leaving  them 
all  silent.  Then  old  Peter  crosses  to  Patrick  and  asks, 
“  Did  you  see  an  old  woman  going  down  the  path?  ”  And 
the  lad  answers,  “  I  did  not ;  but  I  saw  a  young  gir1  and 
she  had  the  walk  of  a  queen.” 

The  actors  played  the  piece  as  it  was  written;  that  is, 
they  lessened  instead  of  heightening  the  dialect  and  the 
brogue;  they  left  the  points  unemphasized.  But  they  had 
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the  house  thrilling.  I  have  never  known  altogether  what 
drama  might  he  before.  Take  a  concrete  instance.  Few 
things  in  modern  literature  seem  to  me  so  fine  as  the  third 
act  in  ‘  Herod  ’ ;  few  pieces  of  acting  have  pleased  me  bet¬ 
ter  than  Mr.  Tree’s  in  that  scene.  But  I  have  never  felt  in 
reading  it  over  that  I  missed  anything  by  lacking  the  stage 
presentment,  and  I  felt  obscurely  glad  to  be  spared  tiie 
sense  of  an  audience  only  half  in  sympathy.  ‘  Herod  ’ 
came  to  the  audience  from  outside;  Mr.  Yeats  put  before 
them  in  a  symbol  the  thought  of  their  own  hearts.  He  had 
such  a  response  as  is  only  found  in  England  by  the  singers 
of  patriotic  ditties  in  the  music  halls.  “  Cathleen  ni  Hooli- 
han  ”  is  the  Irish  equivalent  for  the  “  Absent-minded  Beg¬ 
gar  ”  or  the  “  Handy  Man.”  It  is  superfluous  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  parallel. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  these  Irish 
plays  are  worthy  the  attention  of  English  managers. 
There  is  no  money  in  them.  They  will  be  played,  no  doubt, 
a  few  times  in  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Fay  and  his  fellows  have 
taken  a  small  house  for  occasional  performances.  They 
will  be  played  up  and  down  through  the  country  to  people 
paying  sixpences  and  pennies  for  admission.  Some  of 
them  will,  I  hope,  be  produced  by  the  Irish  Literary  So¬ 
ciety  in  London  for  an  Irish  audience.  But  wherever  they 
are  played  they  will  represent  a  wholly  different  order 
of  dramatic  art  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  English 
theater;  and  the  difference  will  lie  chiefly  in  their  inten¬ 
tion,  first,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  designed  to  make 
money. 

Wherever  they  are  played  I  hope  they  may  find  per¬ 
formers  so  good  as  Mr.  W.  G.  or  Mr.  F.  J.  Fay,  or  Mr. 
Digges — an  actor  of  extraordinary  range,  who  played  the 
parts  of  Naisi,  of  Michael  Gillane,  and  of  Alderman  Far- 
relly,  with  equal  success.  The  ladies  of  the  company  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  men,  but  Miss  M.  Quinn  and  Miss  M. 
nic  Shiubhlaigh  both  acted  with  fine  intelligence.  And  the 
whole  company,  by  their  absence  of  stage  tricks,  showed 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Yeats,  who  is  President  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Part  of  the  propaganda  was  an  address  delivered  by  him 
on  the  scheme  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  fixed  manner  by  means  of  notation  for  speaking  verse. 
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I  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  have  heard  his  views  before, 
and  have  heard  Miss  Farr  speak  or  chant  verse  on  his 
method,  accompanying  herself  on  a  queer  stringed  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  important  thing  is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  what  has  never  died  out  among  Irish  speakers — 
a  tradition  of  poetry  with  a  traditional  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  it.  Put  briefly,  it  comes  to  this:  Mr.  Yeats  and  many 
others  wanted  to  write  for  Ireland,  not  for  England,  if 
only  because  they  believed  that  any  sound  art  must  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  an  audience  which  is  coherent  enough  to 
yield  a  response.  The  trouble  was  that  Ireland  had  lost 
altogether  the  desire  to  read,  the  desire  for  any  art  at  all, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  eloquent  speech — and  even  in  that 
her  taste  was  rapidly  degenerating.  What  the  Gaelic 
League  has  done  is  to  infuse  into  Ireland  the  zeal  for  a 
study  which,  as  Dr.  Starkie  says,  “  is  at  heart  disinter¬ 
ested.”  What  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends  have  done  is  to 
kindle  in  Ireland  the  desire  for  an  art  which  is  an  art  of 
ideas.  No  matter  in  how  small  a  part  of  Ireland  the  desire 
is  kindled,  nothing  spreads  so  quick  as  fire. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Fay’s  company  has  more  and 
more  limited  its  efforts  to  two  types  of  play — the  prose 
idyll,  tragic  or  comic,  of  peasant  life,  and  the  poetic  drama 
of  remote  and  legendary  subjects.  In  the  former  kind  a 
new  dramatist  has  revealed  himself,  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge, 
whose  little  masterpiece,  ‘  Rivers  to  the  Sea,’  was  the  most 
successful  of  five  plays  produced  by  the  company  at  the 
Royalty  Theater  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1904.  Mr. 
Synge  had  not  been  heard  of  before,  but  his  work  in  prose 
is  no  less  accomplished  and  complete  than  that  of  Mr. 
Yeats  in  poetry,  in  the  days  of  poetic  plays.  “  A.  E.’s  ” 
‘  Deirdre  ’  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Yeats’  Morality  ‘  The 
Hornglass,’  written  like  it  in  cadenc-ed  prose,  and  this  by 
‘  The  King’s  Threshold  ’  and  1  The  Shadowy  Waters.’  In 
both  of  these  plays  we  have  heard  Frank  Fay  and  Maire  nic 
Shiubhaigk  speak  beautiful  and  dramatic  verse  as  it  is 
seldom  spoken,  and  in  ‘  The  Shadowy  Waters,’  especially, 
what  the  piece  lacked  in  dramatic  quality  was  made  up  by 
the  mounting,  which  showed  how  much  solemn  beauty 
could  be  achieved  with  little  cost  from  common  materials 
handled  by  an  artist. 
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It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that  a  theater  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  Dublin  where  these  players  will  in  future  have 
the  advantages  of  a  proper  stage,  however  modest  its  di¬ 
mensions. 


In  September,  1903,  we  learn  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats  in  8 amhain  that  the  movement,  the  beginnings  of 
which  Mr.  Stephen  Gwvnn  has  chronicled  in  the  foregoing, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  year’s  doings  could  not 
be  described  in  detail. 

Father  Dineen,  Father  O’Leary,  P.  Colum,  and  Dr.  Hyde 
produced  new  plays  which,  with  those  by  “  A.  E.,”  Mr. 
Cousins,  Mr.  Ryan,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Dr.  Hyde,  Lady  Gregory, 
etc.,  were  witnessed  not  only  by  thousands  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  but  by  large  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audiences  in  London  as  well.  The  Irish  Literary 
Society  of  Yew  York  also  has  been  active  in  presenting 
several  of  these  plays,  and  the  effect  of  the  new-born  Irish 
drama  is  being  strongly  felt  in  this  country  also. 

Let  Lady  Gregory  say  the  last  word  on  this  subject : 

“  There  has  always,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  been 
a  great  taste  for  dramatic  dialogue.  The  4  Arguments  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ’  are  repeated  by  peasants  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  with  the  keenest  delight  and  appreciation.  Other 
dramatic  ‘  arguments  ’  appeal  to  them — the  1  Argument  of 
Eaftery  with  Death,’  the  ‘  Argument  of  Raftery  with 
Whisky,’  or  the  argument  between  a  Connaught  herd  and  a 
Munster  herd  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  two  provinces. 
These  old  pieces  are  recited  and  followed  with  excitement, 
showing  how  naturally  the  dramatic  sense  appeals  to  the 
Celtic  nature.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  only  now 
should  Irish  drama  be  finding  its  full  expression,  and  not  at 
all  curious  that  it  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  country. 
The  dramatic  movement  has  made  really  an  enduring  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  life  and  intellectual  activity  of  the 
people.” — [C.  W. 
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An  nuAft-tiURi'OeAct  i  n^Aetjeil-S. 

CiPpimit)  infAti  imbeAbAp  T>eipiP  peo,  pompbAiPe  Ap  J^nAt- 
^AePeibs  nA  nt)Aome,  mAp  do  bi  pi  aca  in  pAn  dA  teAD  bbiAPAn 
po  "oo  tnAiP  tAppAinn,  A$up  mAp  c-A  pi  aca  Anoip.  tli’b  Ate  nuAP- 
jAePeibs  be  pAjAib  Ann  po,  i  CAitpiP  An  beigteoip  a  bpeiteArhnAp 
ptm  PeAnAm  Ap  An  cpeAn-jAePeibs  be  congnArii  nA  n-AipcpmjjAp 
beApbA  do  tusAmAp  mpnA  b-imbeAbpAib  eile.  Ill  tusAniAQiD  An 
epepn-jAePeibs  Ann  po,  oip  ip  po  PeACAip  a  cuigpinc  do  Aon  Dume 
nAt  nxieApnA  puiDeApAtc  ppeipiAbcA  mnci. 

CA  p^eAtcA,  AbpAm,  -]  pAiPce  nA  nDAome  pem,  be  pAgAib  mpAn 
beAbAp  po,  “i  cA  ctiit)  mop  Diob  po  pspiobtA  piop  be  pgobAipib  6 
beAb  nA  peAn-DAome  i  n-Gipinn  nAp  ting  a  DceAn^A  pem  t)o 
PSpiobAp  nA  too  beigeAp.  Ate  cA  cuid  eibe  Pe,  Ajup  ip  obAip  nA 
pspiobnoip  ip  cbip-oe  1  obAip  nA  pspiobnoip  acA  aj  DtAnArii  bicpiD- 
eAtcA  nuAiPe  t>o  mumncip  nA  b-0ipeAnn  inDiu,  mAp  acA  An  c-  AtAip 
"PeADAp  O  LAogAipe,  SeumAp  O  OubjAibb,  ConAn  TTlAOb  (ITIac  111 
SeAgpA),  pA-opAi^  O  lAOgAipe,  Com Ap  O  P-AoPa,  An  c- AtAip 
O  Ouinnin,  "UnA  ni  peApjAibbe,  “  CopnA  ”  *]  DAOine  eibe. 

Ip  An-"oeACAip  An  put)  e  beApbA  ceApc  bbApt)A  t)o  tup  Ap  tjAeP- 
eibg,  oip  ip  6  mo  bApArfiAib  nAt  bpuib  Aon  dA  teAn^A  Ap  tAbArh  nA 
CpfopcujeAttA  ip  mo  Dipip  eAcoppA  pem  ’nA  iap.  Agup  cip  50 
bpuibit)  a  tom  pAt)A  pm  ’nA  peApAtn  Ap  An  Aon  oibeAn,  cAob  be 
CAOib,  ip  pi'op-beA5  An  lops  P’fAg  ceAnn  aca  Ap  An  gceAim  eibe, 
Agup  ip  piop-beA^An  D’pbgUnm  nA  DAOine  bAbpAp  iAt)  6  n-A  ttibe. 

CA  pjoibce  nA  b-6ipeAnn,  pApAop  !  pA  pciupugAP  DAome  x )’a 
t)CU5  An  "RlAgAbCAp  SACpAnAt  An  ptiupugAP  oppA,  Agup  bi  nA 
•DAome  peo  1  gcomnuiPe  1  n-A$AiP  nA  n^AePeAb  a$ up  1  n-A^AiP 
ceAngAP  nA  clpe.  Ili’b  eobAp  A5  t)ume  Ap  bit  aca  uippi  Ate  oipeAP 
be  Ap Ab  no  be  bubois-  CA  ceAtpAp  x>e  nA  PAomib  peo  ’n  a  mbpeiteAm- 
nAib  6  cuipceAmiAib  An  Dbij;e,  nAt  bpuib  pioc  eobAip  aca  Ap 
oitoeAtAp,  Ate  o’p  s^^t'ObAip  beo  DAome  cionncAtA  t)o  PaopaP, 
PAopAim  piAP  mumncip  ua  b-fiipeAnn,  ’5A  $cup  pA  bpeiteArfmAp 
AineobAip,  pAt)  a  mbeAtA,  1  t)CAOib  nA  neite  bAineAp  beo  pem  1 
be  n<j  t)cip.  CA  peAp  eibe  aca  ’ha  uAtcApAn  Ap  CobAipce  nA 
Cpionoit)e — ip  puAt  nA  n^AePeAb  An  Aic  pm — Agup  cA  cuip  mon 
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We  shall  see  in  this  last  volume  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
Irish  language  of  the  people,  as  they  have  had  it  for  the  last 
couple  of  hundred  years,  and  as  they  have  it  now.  There  is 
nothing  but  modern  Irish  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
hence  the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  old  Irish 
literature  by  the  help  of  the  English  translations  that  have 
been  given  in  the  other  volumes.  We  give  here  no  old  Irish, 
because  it  is  too  difficult  to  understand  for  any  person  who 
has  not  made  a  special  study  of  it. 

There  are  stories,  songs  and  sayings  of  the  people  themselves 
to  be  found  in  this  booh,  and  a  great  many  of  these  have 
been  written  down  by  scholars  from  the  mouths  of  old  people 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  book 
which  is  the  work  of  the  cleverest  writers,  the  work  of  writers 
who  are  making  a  modern  literature  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to-day,  such  as  Father  Peter  O’Leary,  James  Doyle,  Conan  Maol 
(O’Shea),  Patrick  O’Leary,  Thomas  Hayes,  Father  Dinneen, 
Miss  O’Farrelly,  Tadhg  O’Donoghue,  and  others. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  correct  tasteful  English 
upon  Irish,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  no  two  languages 
in  the  lands  of  Christendom  which  differ  more  between  them¬ 
selves  than  they  do.  And  although  they  have  been  so  long 
standing  side  by  side  upon  one  island,  very  little  is  the  trace 
that  either  of  them  has  left  upon  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
little  that  the  people  who  speak  them  have  learned  from  one 
another  either. 

The  schools  of  Ireland  also,  are,  alas,  under  the  dominance 
of  people  to  whom  the  English  Government  has  given  the 
control  over  them,  and  these  people  have  always  been  against 
the  Irish,  and  against  the  language  of  the  country.  Not  one 
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eite  aca  nA  noAomib-tiAipte  pAibbpe  gAn  Aon  eotAp  ppeipiAtcA  aca 
Ap  psoitcib  nA  Ap  pgotuigeAPc  ;  Agup  *00  toipmeApg  piAO  5Ae*- 
eitg  t)o  rhunAt)  mpnA  pgoitcib,  no  tio  tAbAipc  teip  nA  pj;otAipib,  5° 
■oci  cpi  no  ceAtAp  -oe  btiAbAncAib  6  pom.  CA  AtpugAb  Ann  Anoip, 
-j  50,  ■ocugAib  Oia  bumn  50  mbPib  pP  buAn  !  Tli  rneAfAim  50  pAib 
Aon  cip  eite  Ap  CAtArh  nA  CpiopcuigeAPcA  piAm,  a  pAib  a  teicei-o 
pin  -oe  pgAnnAit  te  peicpmc  mnci  Agup  •oo  bi  1  n-6ipmn— mAigi- 
pcpibe  i  mAigipcpeApA  pgoite  nAp  pAib  pocAt  ^Aebeitge  aca,  Ag 
“  munAb  ”  !  pAipcibe  tiAc  pAib  pocAt  beAptA  aca  !  Tli  b-ionjnAb 
j;up  oibpeAb  auiaP  ppiopAO  nA  bcpibeAPcA  Ap  nA  T)A0imb,  A5up 
5up  puAigeAb  ApcA  5AC  oi-oeAp,  gtiocAp,  cpionAPc,  Agup  pcuAim  do 
tAmig  AnuAp  Puca  6  n-A  pmnpeApAib  pompA.  APc  Anoip,  mAp 
geAtt  Ap  ConnpAb  nA  5Ae*e1l-5e — 1411  S^ebeitg,  A5  ceAPc  Puici 
ppm  Apip  ;  Agup  ip  poiteip  P  Anoip,  Do’n  ■ootfiAn  Ap  pA“o,  mA  cA 
6ipe  te  belt  ’nA  nAipiun  Ap  teit,  no  te  belt  ’nA  put)  Ap  bit  aPc 
’nA  PonoAe  gpAnnA  SAcpAnAig,  (Agup  1  Ag  ■oeAnArii  Aitpip  go  pAon 
pAnn  puAp  An  ndpAib  nA  SAcpAnAt)  go  gcAitit)  pi  lompob  Ap  a 
ceAnjjAib  pern  Apip  1  ticpibeAcc  nuAb  PeAp^b  mnci. 

Ajup  ca  6ipe  Ag  copugAb  Ap  pm  do  bPAnArh  PeAnA  pPm,  Agup 
cA  pomptAibe  Ap  a  bpuit  pi  “o’A  bPAnAm  mpAn  teAbAp  po.  Tli’t 
lonncA  po  go  tPip  (obAip  n a  noeiP  mbtiAbAn  po  PuAib  tAppAmn) 
aPc  cPAT>-btAtA  An  eAppAig.  CA  An  SAtfipAb  te  ceAPc  pop  te 
congnAtn  OP,' 


111$  All  f^SA1$ 

tAbpAp  O  ptoinn,  6  beuUAc-UA-muice  (Swinford  1  mbeuptA)  •o’mmp  An  pjjeut 
po  do  ppotnpiAf  O  ConcubAip  1  mb’t’AutnAin,  6  a  bp«Aip  mipe  e. 

11  u Aip  bi  O  ConPubAip  ’nA  pig  Ap  6ipmn  bi  pP  ’nA  Pomnuibe  1 
UAt-PpuAPAm  ConnAPc:  bi  Aon  rhAC  AtnAm  Aige,  aPc  nuAip  -o’pAp 
pP  puAp,  bi  pP  pi  At)  Am,  Agup  niop  peuo  An  pig  pmAPc  do  Pup  Aip; 
mAp  beibeAb  a  toit  pPm  Aige  mp  gAP  uite  nit): 
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of  them  knows  anything  about  it,  more  than  so  many  asses 
or  bullocks.  Four  of  these  men  are  judges  from  the  courts 
of  law,  who  have  no  particle  of  knowledge  about  education ; 
but  since  their  ordinary  work  is  to  condemn  the  guilty,  they 
condemn  the  people  of  Ireland,  sentencing  them  to  life-long 
ignorance  about  the  things  that  concern  themselves  and  their 
country.  Another  of  them  is  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
that  place  that  is  Fuath  na  nGaedheal,  and  a  great  number 
more  of  them  are  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  schools  or  scholarship  ;  and  these  men 
practically  forbade  the  Irish  language  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  to  be  spoken  to  the  scholars  until  three  or  four  years 
ago.  A  change  has  come  now.  God  grant  that  it  may  be  a 
lasting  one! 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  any  other  country  m 
the  lands  of  Christendom  in  which  such  a  scandal  was  to 
be  witnessed  as  in  Ireland — masters  and  mistresses  of  schools 
■who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Irish,  “  teaching  ”  ( !)  children  who 
did  not  know  a  word  of  English !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
spirit  of  literature  was  banished  out  of  the  people,  and  that 
all  instruction,  intelligence,  wisdom  and  natural  ability,  that 
had  come  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  before  them,  were 
driven  out  of  them.  But  now — thanks  to  the  Gaelic  League — * 
the  Irish  language  is  coming  to  itself  again,  and  it  is  evident 
at  last  to  the  whole  world  that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  a  nation 
anart,  or  anything  at  all  except  an  ugly  English  county, 
(imitating,  in  a  manner  lifeless,  feeble,  and  cold,  the  manners 
of  the  English),  she  must  turn  to  her  own  language  again, 
and  create  herself  a  new  literature  in  it 

And  Ireland  is  beginning  to  do  this,  even  already,  and 
there  are  specimens  of  what  she  is  doing  in  this  book.  These 
the  works  of  the  last  ten  years— are  yet  nothing  but  the  first 
spring  blossoms.  The  summer  is  to  come  with  the  help  of 
God. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  DESERT. 


This  story  was  told  by  one  Laurence  O’Flynn,  from  near  Swinford,  in 
the  County  Mayo,  to  my  friend,  the  late  F.  O’Conor,  of  Athlone,  from 
whom  I  got  it  in  Irish.  It  is  the  eleventh  story  in  the  Sgeuluidhe 
Gaodhalach.” — Douglas  Hyde. 


When  O’Conor  was  king  over  Ireland,  he  was  living  in 
Rathcroghan  of  Connacht.  He  had  one  son,  but  he,  when  he 
grew  up,  was  wild,  and  the  king  could  not .  control  him, 
because  he  would  have  his  own  will  in  everything. 
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Rig  An  fAfAig 


.Aon  riiAitm  ArhAm  tuAit  ft  auiaC, 

A  cu  te  tia  coif 
A  feAtlAC  Af  A  bolf 

A’f  a  cApAlt  bpeAg  ■oub  t>’a  ioiticaji, 

Aguf  •o’lmtig  ft  Ap  AgAit,  Ag  gAbAit  fAinn  AbpAin  x>6  ptin  go 
OcAmig  f 6  torh  fA-o  le  fgeAtAt  mop  t)o  bi  Ag  pAf  Af  bpuAfc 
gteAnnA.  t)i  feAn-oume  l1At  fu1><:)e  ^5  bun  nA  rseite,  A5ur 
■ouOai]  c  ft  :  “  ^  ttiic  An  fig,  mA  tig  teAC  imipc  torn  itiaic  a> 

tig  teAC  AbpAn  do  gAbAit,  but  rhAit  tiom  ctuite  -o’lmipc  teAC.” 
SaoiL  mAC  An  fig  guf  feAn-xiume  mi-Ceillite  x»o  bi  Ann,  Aguf 
tuifting  ft,  tAit  ffiAn  tAf  geug,  Aguf  fuit  fiof  le  CAOib  An 
cfeAn-Duine  liAt.  tJAfpAmg  feifeAn  raca  cAfOAit  auiaC  Aguf 
■o’  fiAffuig  :  “  An  tcig  teAC  iat>  fo  *o’imipc  ?  ” 

“  Uig  Horn,”  Af  fAn  triAC-fig. 

“  CftAT)  imeofAmAoro  Aif  ?  ”  Af  fAn  feAn-*oume  liAt. 

“  Hit  Af  bit  if  miAn  teAC,”  Af  fAn  mAC-fig. 

“  tTlAit  go  teop,  mA  gnotAigim-fe  cAitpit  cufA  nit  Af  bit  a 
lAfffAf  mb  teunArh  tAm,  Aguf  mA  gnotAigeAnn  cufA,  CAitpit 
mife  nit  Af  bit  lAfffAf  cufA  ofm  teunArh  tuicfe,”  Af  fAn  feAn- 
•oume  liAt. 

“  CA  mb  fAfCA,”  Af  fAn  mAC-fig. 

X)’imif  fiAT)  An  ctuite  Aguf  buAit  An  itiac  fig  An  feAn  -oume 
tiAt.  Ann  rin  -oubAipc  ft,  “  cpeA-o  do  but  miAn  teAC  mife  do 
teunArh  tuic,  a  mic  An  fig  ?  ” 

“  rn  lAfffAit  mt  Ofc  rut  Af  bit  do  teunArh  tAm,”  Af  fAn 
mAC-fig,  “  fAOilim  nAt  bfuit  cu  lonnAnn  mopAn  do  teunArh.” 

“  riA  bAC  teif  fin,”  Af  fAn  feAn  tume,  “  CAitfit  cu  tAffAit 
Ofm  fuo  tigm  to  teunArh,  niop  tAitt  mt  geAtt  AfiAtn  nAf  peux) 
me  a  10c.” 

rtlAf  xnibAipc  mt,  fA0it  An  mAC  fig  guf  feAn  -oume  mittittit 
do  Di  Ann,  Aguf  te  nA  fAfugAt  oubAipc  ft  teif  ‘ 

“  t)Ain  An  ceAnn  x>e  mo  teAfrhAtAif  Aguf  cuif  ceAnn  gAbAif 
uiffi  Af  peAt  feAtcrhAine.” 

“  ’OeunpA-o  fin  -ouic,”  Af  fAn  feAn  oume  tiAt: 

CuAlt  An  mAC  fig  Ag  mAfCUlgeAtC  Af  A  tARAll, 

A  cu  te  tia  coif 
A  feAbAC  Af  A  boif, 

Aguf  tug  ft  a  AgAit  Af  Aic  eite,  Aguf  niop  tuirhnig  ft  niof  mt 
Af  An  feAn  •oume  tiAt,  go  ■ocAmig  ft  A-bAite. 

puAif  ft  gAif  Aguf  bfon  mop  m  fAn  gcAifteAn.  T)’mnif  nA 
feAfbf ogAncAit  to  go  -ocAmig  x»f AoiteA-ooif  AfceAt  ’fAri  feomfA 
’n  Aic  a  f Aib  An  bAinpiogAn  Aguf  gup  tuip  ft  ceAnn  gAbAif  uiffi 
1  n-Aic  a  cmn  ptm; 
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The  King  of  the  Black  Desert. 

One  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

And  his  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  went  forward,  singing  a  verse  of  a  song  to  himself, 
until  he  came  as  far  as  a  big  bush  that  was  growing  on  the 
brink  of  a  glen.  There  was  a  gray  old  man  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bush,  and  he  said,  “  King’s  son,  if  you  are  able  to 
play  as  well  as  you  are  able  to  sing  songs,  I  should  like  to 
play  a  game  with  you.”  The  King’s  son  thought  that  it  was 
a  silly  old  man  that  was  in  it,  and  he  alighted,  threw  bridle 
over  branch,  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  gray  old  man. 

The  old  man  drew  out  a  pack  of  cards  and  asked,  “  Can 
you  play  these?  ” 

“I  can,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“  What  shall  we  play  for?  ”  said  the  gray  old  man. 

“  Anything  you  wish,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“All  right;  if  I  win,  you  must  do  for  me  anything  I  shall 
ask  of  you,  and  if  you  win  I  must  do  for  you  anything  you 
ask  of  me,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

“  I’m  satisfied,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

They  played  the  game,  and  the  King’s  son  beat  the  gray 
old  man.  Then  he  said,  “What  would  you  like  me  to  do 
for  you,  King’s  son?” 

“  I  won’t  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me,”  says  the  King’s 
son,  “  I  think  that  you  are  not  able  to  do  much.” 

“  Don’t  mind  that,”  said  the  old  man.  “  You  must  ask  mo 
to  do  something.  I  never  lost  a  bet  yet  that  I  wasn’t  able  to 
pay  it.” 

As  I  said,  the  King’s  son  thought  that  it  was  a  silly  old 
man  that  was  in  it,  and  to  satisfy  him  he  said  to  him — “  Take 
the  head  of  my  stepmother  and  put  a  goat’s  head  on  her  for 
a  week.” 

“  I’ll  do  that  for  you,”  said  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  went  a-riding  on  his  horse 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand — • 

and  he  faced  for  another  place,  and  never  thought  more  about 
the  gray  old  man  until  he  came  home. 

He  found  a  cry  and  great  grief  before  him  in  the  castle.  The 
servants  told  him  that  an  enchanter  had  come  into  the  room 
where  the  Queen  was,  and  had  put  a  goat’s  head  on  her  in  place 
of  her  own  head. 
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“  DAp  mo  USim,  if  lonsAncAt  An  nit)  t  fib,”  TAt1  0140  I^S* 
“  x>&  mbeitmn  ’pAn  tnbAite  do  bAinpmn  An  ceAnn  ot  be  mo  CbAit>- 
eArii  ”  t)i  bptn  mfin  Ap  An  pig  A5ur  6«it'  r6  pop  Ap  CotiiAipbetip 
cm  on  a  A5up  •o’TMApt'tns  *6  An  pmb  flop  AiSe  cia  An  Caoi  tApbA 
An  nit)  peo  Do’n  bAinpiogAin.  “  5°  -oeimin  ni  ti^tiom  fin  inn- 
reACc  •ouic,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  ir  obAip  ■opAoiteAtcA  6. 

THOR  teig  An  mAC  pig  Aip  50  pAib  etbAf  Ap  bit  Aise  Ap  An 

Scuif,  Ate  Ap  mAVOin  AmApAt  ■o’lmtig  ft  aitiaC, 

A  cu  be  nA  coip 
A  f-eAbAC  Ap  a  boip 
*S  a  cApAlt  bpeAg  ■oub  t>’a  lomcAp, 

Agup  niop  tAppAins  ft  fpiAn  50  -ocAmis  ft  tom  fAOA  beip  An 
pgeit  mtip  Ap  bpuAt  An  gbeAnnA.  t)i  An  peAn  "oume  biAt  nA  f urte 
Ann  pm  fAoi  AT1  rseit  A$up  -oubAipc  f  t  :  “A  mic  An  pig,  mbtit) 
cbuite  a5a-o  atvoiu  ?  ”  tuipbms  An  mAC  pig  A5up  -oubAipc  : 
“  t>ti*.”  'Leip  pm,  tAit  ft  An  ppiAn  tAp  geus,  Asup  fuit)  flop  be 
CAoib  An  cpeAn  ourne.  tAppAins  peipeAn  nA  cApoAit)  AmAC,  A^up 
■o’fiAppuig  De’n  rhAC  pig  An  bpuAip  pt  An  nit)  do  gnotAig  pt  Anot; 

“  UA  pm  ceApc  50  betp,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pig. 

“  ImetpAmAoi-o  Ap  An  n^eAbb  ceu'onA  An-oiu,”  Ap  pAn  peAn 
Dume  biAt. 

“  CA  mt  pApcA,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pig; 

’O’lmip  piAT),  A^up  gnbtAig  An  mAC  pig.  “  CptAT)  t)o  but)  miAn 
beAC  mipe  do  -OeunAm  t>uic  An  c-Am  po  ?  ”  Ap  pAn  peAn  Dume 
biAt.  SmuAin  An  mAC  pig  Ajup  oubAipc  beip  ptm,  “  beuppAi*  mt 
obAip  tpuAit)  t>6  An  c-Am  po.”  Ann  pm  oubAipc  pt :  “  CA  pAipc 

peAtc  n-AcpA  Ap  tub  cAipbeAm  m  AtAp,  biot)  pi  bioncA  Ap  mAion . 
AmApAt  be  bAt  (bumb)  $An  Aon  beipe  aca  do  belt  Ap  Aon  t>At,  Ap 
Aon  Aipoe,  no  Ap  Aon  Aoip  ArhAm.” 

“  t)tit>  pm  oeuncA,”  Ap  fAn  peAn  Duine  biAt: 

CuAit)  An  mAC  pig  Ag  mApcuigeAtc  Ap  A  CApAbb, 

A  cu  be  riA  coif 
A  peAbAC  Ap  a  boip, 

Asup  tus  AgAit)  A-bAibe.  t)i  An  pig  50  bptnAt  1  ocAoib  nA  bAin- 
piognA.  ti)i  -ootcuipit)  Ap  h-uibe  Aic  1  n-Cipmn,  Ate  niop  peuo 
pi AT>  Aon  riiAit  do  OeunAm  t)i. 

Ap  mAiDin,  bA  Ap  nA  rhApAt,  tUAit)  mAop  An  pig  AmAt  s°  ™oC,’ 
Asup  tonnAipc  pt  An  pAipc  Ap  tub  An  CAipbeAin  bioncA  be  bAt 
(buAib)  Asup  sAt1  Aon  »eipc  aca  t>e  ’n  OAt  ceu’onA  no  oe’n  Aoip 
peu-onA,  no  De’n  Aipoe  Ceu’onA.  ^’imtig  pt  ApceAt,  A$up  T>’mnip 
tt  An  pseub  lonsAncAt  oo’n  pig;  “  Ceipig  Asup  ciomAm  iao 
AmAt,”  Ap  pAn  pig.  puAip  An  mAop  pip,  Asup  tUAit)  pt  bet  A5 
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u  By  my  hand,  but  that’s  a  wonderful  thing,”  says  the 
King’s  son.  “  If  I  had  been  at  home  I’d  have  whipped  the 
head  off  him  with  my  sword.” 

There  was  great  grief  on  the  King,  and  he  sent  for  a  wise 
councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know  how  the  thing  happened 
to  the  Queen. 

“  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you  that,”  said  he,  “  it’s  a  work  of 
enchantment.” 

The  King’s  son  did  not  let  on  that  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  but  on  the  morrow  morning  he  went  out 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  until  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  was  sitting  there 
under  the  bush  and  said,  “  King’s  son,  will  you  have  a  game 
to-day?  ”  The  King’s  son  got  down  and  said,  “  I  will.”  With 
that  he  threw  bridle  over  branch  and  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  old  man.  He  drew  out  the  cards  and  asked  the  King’s 
son  did  he  get  the  thing  he  had  won  yesterday. 

“  That’s  all  right,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“  We’ll  play  for  the  same  bet  to-day,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

“  I’m  satisfied,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

They  played — the  King’s  son  won.  “  What  would  you  like 
me  to  do  for  you  this  time?  ”  says  the  gray  old  man.  The 
King’s  son  thought  and  said  to  himself,  “  I’ll  give  him  a  hard 
job  this  time.”  Then  he  said,  “  there’s  a  field  of  seven  acres 
at  the  back  of  my  father’s  castle,  let  it  be  filled  to-morrow 
morning  with  cows,  and  no  two  of  them  to  be  of  one  colour 
or  one  height  or  one  age.” 

“  That  shall  be  done,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  went  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  faced  for  home.  The  King  was  sorrowful  about  the  Queen ; 
there  were  doctors  out  of  every  place  in  Ireland,  but  they 
could  not  do  her  any  good. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  King’s  herd  went  out 
early,  and  he  saw  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  castle  filled  with 
cows,  and  no  two  of  them  of  the  same  color,  the  same  age, 
or  the  same  height.  He  went  in  and  told  the  King  the 
wonderful  news.  “  Go  and  drive  them  out,”  says  the  King. 
The  herd  got  men,  and  went  with  them  driving  out  the  cows, 
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ciomAinc  ua  mbo  AmAb,  Abe  ni  tuAite  buippeAt)  ye  AmAb  Ay  Aon 
CAOib  iao  ’nA  tiucpAt)  piAO  ApceAb  Ay  An  CAOib  eite.  Cuai*  An 
mAop  oo’n  pig  Afip,  A5ur  tmbAipc  teif  nAb  bpeuopAt)  An  mbAO 
peAf  bi  i  n-6ipmn  ha  bAt  fin  oo  bi  fAn  bpAipc  t)o  bup  AmAt.  “  If 
bAt  opAoitieAhCA  iao,”  Ay  fAn  pig. 

tluAif  ConnAifc  An  mAC-pig  nA  bAt,  oubAine  pb  teif  fbm  : 
“  belt)  ctuibe  eite  AgAm  oeip  An  feAn  oume  tiAt  Anoiu.”  b’lmtig 
pb  AtnAh  An  tuAiom  fin, 

A  cu  te  tia  coif 
A  feAt>4C  Af  a  boif 
A’f  a  cApAlt  bpeAg  ■out)  -o'a  lomcAf, 

Agup  niop  tAfpAing  pe  ffiAn  50  ocAmig  pb  botri  yAX>A  teif  An 
pgeih  rhoip  Ay  bpuAb  An  gteAnnA.  bi  An  feAn  ■oume  tiAt  Ann  fin 
poime  Agup  o’lAfp  fe  Aip  An  mbeit)eAt)  ctuibe  CAfOAit)  Aige. 

“  t)eit),”  Ay  fAn  mAc  pig  ;  “  Abe  cA  fiof  AgAO  50  mAit  50  -0015 
tlOm  tU  bUAtAt)  Ag  imifC  cApOA.” 

“  belt)  ctuibe  eite  AgAmn,”  Ay  fAn  feAn  oume  tiAt.  “Af  limp 
cu  tlAtpOlO  AflArh  ?  ” 

“  b’imfeAf  50  oeimm,”  Ay  pvn  mAC  pig;  “  Ate  fAoitim  go 
bfuit  cufA  po  feAn  te  tiAtpoio  o’lmipc,  Agup  Cop  teif  fin  ni’t 
Aon  Aic  AgAmn  Ann  fo  te  n’miipc.” 

“  ITIa  cA  cufA  utfiAt  te  b-iminc,  geobAit)  mife  Aic,”  Ay  fAn  feAn 
■oume  tiAt. 

“  CAim  urhAt,”  Ap  fAn  mAC  fig. 

“  LeAn  mife,”  Af  fAn  feAn  oume  tiAt. 

LeAn  An  tuac  fig  e  cpio  An  ngteAnn,  50  ocAngAOAp  50  cnoc 
bpeAg  gtAf .  Ann  fin,  tAffAing  pb  ahiaC  ptAicin  OfAoit)eAbCA, 
Agup  oubAifc  poctA  nAp  tuig  mAC  An  fig,  Agup  fAoi  beAnn  moimio, 
o’ofgAlt  Atl  CUOb  AgUf  bUAlt)  An  beifC  AfCeAb,  AgUf  bUAlt)  flAO 
Cfi'-o  a  tAn  oe  bAttAlb  bpeAgA  50  ocAngAOAp  ahiaC  1  ngAipoin.  bi 
gAb  uite  nit)  mop  bpeAgA  ’nA  beite  m  fAn  ngAipoin  pm,  Agup  Ag 
bun  An  gAipoin  bi  Aic  te  tiAtpoio  o’lmipc. 

CaiC  piAO  piofA  Aipgio  puAf  te  peicfinc  cia  aca  mbeitieAt)  tArft- 
Afcig  Aige,  i  puAif  An  peAn  oume  tiAt  pm. 

CopAig  piAO  Ann  pm,  Agup  niof  pcAO  ai  peAn  oume  guf 
gnotAig  pb  An  ctuibe.  Hi  fAib  piop  Ag  An  hac  fig  cpbAO  00 
OeunpAt)  pb.  Paoi  t)eoit>  o’piApfuig  pe  oe’n  cpeAn-oume  cfbAO 
00  but)  m Ait  teif  e  00  beunAm  t)6. 

“  Ip  rnipe  Rig  Af  An  bJTApAb  T)ub,  Agup  CAitpit)  cufA  mb  pbm 
Agup  m’Aic-bbmtiuitie  o’pAgAit  auiaC  fAoi  teAnn  tA  Agup  btiAt)Ain, 
no  geobAit)  mipe  tupA  AtnAb  Agup  CAittprb  cu  00  beAnn.” 

Ann  pm  tug  pb  An  mAc  fig  AmAb  An  beAtAb  ceuonA  a  noeAbAit) 
pb  ApceAb.  bfuio  An  cnoc  gtAf  ’nA  t)iAig  Agup  o’lmtig  An  peAn 
oume  tiAt  Af  AtriAfc. 
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but  no  sooner  would  he  put  them  out  on  one  side  than  they 
would  come  m  on  the  other.  The  herd  went  to  the  King  again, 
and  told  him  that  all  the  men  that  were  in  Ireland  would  not 
be  able  to  put  out  these  cows  that  were  in  the  field.  “  They’ro 
enchanted  cows,”  said  the  King. 

When  the  King’s  son  saw  the  cows  he  said  to  himself,  “  I’ll 
have  another  game  with  the  gray  man  to-day !  ”  That 
morning  he  went  out, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him, 

and  he  never  drew  rein  till  he  came  as  far  as  the  big  bush 
on  the  brink  of  the  glen.  The  gray  old  man  was  there  before 
him,  and  asked  him  would  he  have  a  game  of  cards. 

“ 1  will,”  says  the  King’s  son,  “  but  you  know  weil  that  I 
can  beat  you  playing  cards.” 

“  We'll  have  another  game,  then,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 
“  Did  you  ever  play  ball?” 

“I  did,  indeed,”  says  the  King’s  son;  “but  I  think  that 
you  are  too  old  to  play  ball,  and,  besides  that,  we  have  no 
place  here  to  play  it.” 

“  If  you’re  contented  to  play,  I’ll  find  a  place,”  says  the 
gray  old  man. 

“  I’m  contented,”  says  the  King’s  son. 

“  Follow  me,”  says  the  gray  old  man. 

The  King’s  son  followed  him  through  the  glen  until  he  came 
to  a  fine  green  hill.  There  he  drew  out  a  little  enchanted  rod, 
spoke  some  words  which  the  King’s  son  did  not  understand, 
and  after  a  moment  the  hill  opened  and  the  two  went  in,  and 
they  passed  through  a  number  of  splendid  halls  until  they 
came  out  into  a  garden.  There  was  everything  finer  than 
another  in  that  garden,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  there 
was  a  place  for  playing  ball.  They  threw  up  a  piece  of  silver 
to  see  who  would  have  hand-in,  and  the  gray  old  man  got  it. 

They  began  then,  and  the  gray  old  man  never  stopped  until 
he  won  out  the  game.  The  King’s  son  did  not  know  what  he 
would  do.  At  last  he  asked  the  old  man  what  would  he  desire 
him  to  do  for  him. 

“  I  am  King  over  the  Black  Desert,  and  you  must  find  out 
myself  and  my  dwelling-place  within  a  year  and  a  day,  or 
I  shall  find  you  out  and  you  shall  lose  your  head.” 

Then  he  brought  the  King’s  son  out  the  same  way  by  which 
he  went  in.  The  green  hill  closed  behind  them,  and  the  gray 
old  man  disappeared  out  of  sight. 
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ClIAVO  Atl  til  AC  fig  Ag  mAfCUlgeAbC  Af  A  bApAtt; 

A  cu  te  tia  coif, 

A  feabac  af  a  boif, 


Aguf  6  bfbnAb  go  teof. 

An  cfAtnbna  fin,  oo  bfeatnuig  an  fig  go  fAib^bfon  Aguf 
buArOfeAt)  mbf  Af  An  mAC  og,  Aguf  nuAif  buAitt  fe  ’nA  bootA*, 
buAtAitt  An  fig  Aguf  gAb  uile  Aume  do  bi  in  fAn  gCAifleAn  Cfom- 
ofnAOit  Aguf  f aitiaIaiA  uaiA.  t)i  An  fig  fAoi  bfbn  ceAnn  gAbAif 
•oo  belt  Af  An  mbAinfiogAin,  Ate  buA  rneAfA  6  feAbc  n-UAife 
nuAif  o’innif  An  itiac  ob  An  fgeut,  niAf  tAftA  o  cuf  go  oeifeAb. 

Cuif  fb  fiof  Af  CbiriAifleoif  efiona,  Aguf  o’piAffuig  fb  Ab  An 
f Aib  flOf  Aige  CIA  An  Aic  a  f Aib  An  Rig  Af  An  bfAfAt  ’Oub  ’nA 
bbrhnurbe. 

“  Ri’t,  go  oeirhin,”  Af  feifeAn  ;  “  Abe  born  cinnce  A’f  cA  fubAtt 
(eAfbAU)  Af  An  gcAC  munA  bfAgAiA  An  c-oiAfe  og  An  ofAorb- 
eAObif  fin  AtnAb,  cAittpitt  fb  a  beAnn.” 

t)i  bf on  mbf  i  gCAifteAn  An  fig  An  tA  fin.  t»i  ceAnn  gAbAif 
Af  An  mbAinfiogAin,  Aguf  An  mAC-fig  -out  Ag  cbfuigeAbc  OfAoit- 
eAObfA,  gAn  fiof  An  ociucpAb  fb  Af  Aif  go  oeb. 

CAf  bif  f eAbcrriAine  [oo]  bAineAt  An  ceAnn  gAbAif  oe’n  bAin- 
fiogAin,  Aguf  cuifeAb  a  ceAnn  fbm  uiffi.  Ruaif  buAtArb  fi  An 
bAoi  Af  cuifeAt)  An  ceAnn  gAbAif  uiffi,  tAinig  fUAt  mbf  uiffi 
AnAgATb  An  tine  fig,  Aguf  oubAifC  fi  :  “  RAf  CAgAib  fb  Af  Aif 
beb  nA  mAfb.” 

Af  mAiom,  T)ia  tuAin,  o’fAg  fb  a  beAnnAbc  Ag  a  AtAif  Aguf  Ag 
A  gAOt,  bi  a  mALA-fiubAit  ceAngAitce  Af  a  Afuim,  Aguf  o’lmtig  fb, 

A  cu  te  tia  coif 
A  peabac  af  a  boif 
A’f  a  capatt  bpeag  -bub  -o’a  lomcap. 

SiubAit  fb  An  tA  fin  go  fAib  An  gfian  imtigte  faoi  fgAite  nA 
genoe,  Aguf  go  fAib  oofbAOAf  nA  b-orbbe  Ag  ceabc,  gAn  fiof 
Aige  ciA’n  Aic  a  bfuigpeab  fb  tbifein.  ttpeatnuig  fb  coitt  mbf 
Af  tAoib  a  t Airne  ctb,  Aguf  tAffAing  fb  uiffi  bom  capA  Aguf 
o’feuo  fb,  te  fuit  An  oitibe  oo  CAiteam  f aoi  f  AfgAti  nA  gef  Ann. 
Suvb  fb  fiof  f aoi  bun  cfAinn  rhbif  OAfAb,  o’fofgAit  fb  a  inAtA- 
fiubAit  te  biAt  i  oeob  oo  bAiteAtii,  nuAif  bonnAif c  f b  iotAf  mbf 
Ag  ceabc  bulge. 

“  RA  bio*b  fAicbiof  opc  fbrhAm-fA,  a  true  fig.  Aitmgim  tu,  if 
cu  mAC  Hi  ConbubAif  fig  6ipeann.  If  CAfAio  mb,  Aguf  mA  tugAnn 
cu  oo  bApAtt  OArh-f a  te  cAbaifC  te  n’lte  oo  beitfe  bAntAit  ocfAbA 
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The  King’s  son  went  home,  riding  on  his  horse, 

His  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  sorrowful  enough. 

That  evening  the  King  observed  that  there  was  grief  and 
great  trouble  on  his  young  son,  and  when  he  went  to  sleep 
the  King  and  every  person  that  was  in  the  castle  heard  heavy 
sighing  and  ravings  from  him.  The  King  was  in  grief — a 
goat’s  head  to  be  on  the  Queen;  but  he  was  seven  times  worse 
when  they  told  him  the  (whole)  story  how  it  happened  from 
beginning  to  end. 

He  sent  for  a  wise  councillor  and  asked  him  did  he  know 
where  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert  was  living. 

“  I  do  not,  indeed,”  said  he,  “  but  as  sure  as  there’s  a  tail 
on  a  cat,  unless  the  young  heir  finds  out  that  enchanter  ho 
will  lose  his  head.” 

There  was  great  grief  that  day  in  the  castle  of  the  King. 
There  was  a  goat’s  head  on  the  Queen,  and  the  King’s  son 
was  going  searching  for  an  enchanter,  without  knowing 
whether  he  would  ever  come  back. 

After  a  week  the  goat’s  head  was  taken  off  the  Queen,  and 
her  own  head  was  put  upon  her.  When  she  heard  of  how 
the  goat’s  head  was  put  upon  her,  a  great  hate  came  upon 
her  against  the  King’s  son,  and  she  said,  “  That  he  may  never 
come  back  alive  or  dead !  ” 

Of  a  Monday  morning  he  left  his  blessing  with  his  father 
and  his  kindred,  his  traveling  bag  was  bound  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  he  went, 

Hi-6  hound  at  his  foot, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

And  his  fine  black  horse  to  bear  him. 

He  walked  that  day  until  the  sun  was  gone  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  hills  and  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  was 
coming,  without'  knowing  where  he  could  get  lodgings.  He 
noticed  a  large  wood  on  his  left-hand  side,  and  he  drew 
towards  it  as  quickly  as  he  could,  hoping  to  spend  the  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees.  He  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
large  oak  tree,  and  opened  his  traveling  bag  to  take  some  food 
and  drink,  when  he  saw  a  great  eagle  coming  towards  him. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me,  King’s  son;  I  know  you,  you  are 
the  son  of  O’Conor,  King  of  Ireland.  I  am  a  friend,  and  if 
you  grant  me  your  horse  to  give  to  eat  to  four  hungry  birds 
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acA  AgAm,  bbAppAn!)  mipe  niop  pume  ’nA  no  beAppA-6  no  CApAlt 
tu,  Agup  b’bimp  50  gcuippmn  tu  Ap  lopg  An  cC  aca  cu  ’copuig- 
eACc.” 

“  Clg  teAC  Ati  CApAlt  HO  belt  AgAn  Agup  pAllce,”  Ap  fAtl  tTIAC 
pig,  “  crb  gup  bpotiAC  mb  Ag  pgApAmAmc  leip.” 

“  ZA  50  mAit,  bCit>  mipe  Arm  po  Ap  mAinm  AmApAt  te  h-Cipge 
11A  gpeine.”  Arm  pin  n’popgAil  pi  A  gob  mop,  pug  gpeim  Ap  An 
gCApAtt,  bUAlt  A  AA  tAOlb  AUAgAlt)  A  Chile,  leAtnUlg  A  pglACAn, 
Agup  n’lmtig  Ap  AtfiApc. 

’O’lt  Agup  n’ol  An  mAC  pig  a  fAit,  Cuip  An  mAlA-piubAit  pAoi 
nA  CeAnn,  Agup  niop  bpAnA  go  pAib  pe  ’nA  ContAn,  Agup  niop 
•buipig  pe  go  ncAmig  An  c-iolAp  Agup  gup  nubAipc  :  “  ZA  pe  1 

n-Am  numn  belt  ’g  imteACc,  c A  AipceAp  paaa  poniAinn,  beip  gpeim 
Ap  no  PiaIa  Agup  teirn  puAp  Ap  mo  -6puim.” 

“  ACc,  mo  bpon  !  ”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  CAitpiti  me  pgApAiiiAmc  le  mo 
Cu  Agup  le  mo  peAbAC.” 

“  Ha  bio-6  bpon  opc,”  Ap  pipe  ;  “  bei-6  piAn  Ann  po  porhAn 

nUAlp  C1U CpAp  CU  Ap  Aip.” 

Ann  pm  Ibim  pb  puAp  Ap  a  npuim,  glAC  pipe  pgiAtAn,  Agup  Ap 
go  bpAt  leite  ’pAn  ^Cp.  Uug  pi  e  CAp  CnocAib  Agup  gleAnncAib, 
CAp  muip  moip  Agup  CAp  Coillcib,  gup  pAOil  pe  go  pAib  pC  Ag 
neipeAn  An  notfiAm.  tluAip  bi  An  gpiAn  Ag  nul  pAoi  pgAile  nA 
gcnoc,  tAinig  pi  go  CAlAtii  1  l Ap  pApAig  rhoip,  Agup  nubAipc  leip  : 
“  LeAn  An  cApAn  Ap  CaoiG  no  lAime  neipe,  Agup  beAppAin  pe  tu 
go  ceAC  cApAn.  CAitpiA  mipe  piileAn  Ap  Aip  le  polAtAp  no 
m’eAnlAit.” 

teAn  peipeAn  An  CApAn,  Agup  niop  bpAnA  go  ncAimg  pe  go  nci 
An  ceAC,  Agup  CuAin  pe  ApceAC.  t)i  peAn-nuine  liAt  ’ua  puine  ’pAn 
gcoipneull ;  n’eipig  pe  1  nubAipc,  “  Ceun  mile  pAilce  porhAn,  a 
ttlic  Rig  Ap  UAt-CpuACAn  ConnACc.” 

“  tli’l  eolAp  AgAm-pA  opc,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pig. 

“  t)i  Aitne  AgAm-pA  Ap  no  peAn-AtAip,”  Ap  pAn  peAn  nume  liAt  ; 
“  pui-6  piop  ;  ip  noig  go  bpuil  CApc  Agup  ocpup  opc.” 

tli  l  me  pAop  UAtA,  Ap  pAn  mAc  pig.  t)uAil  An  peAn  nume  a 
■6A  boip  AUAgAin  a  Ceile,  Agup  tAinig  beipc  peipbipeAC,  Agup  leAg- 
AnAp  bopn  te  mAipc-peoil,  cAoip-peoil,  muic-peoit  Agup  le  neApc 
ApAm  1  lAtAip  An  true  pig,  Agup  nubAipc  An  peAn  nume  leip  :  “  it 
Agup  ol  no  pAit,  b’eimp  go  mbun  pAnA  go  bpuigpm  cu  a  leitdn 
Apip.”  “O’lt  Agup  n’ot  pe  oipeAn  Agup  bun  miAn  leip,  Agup  tug 
buineACAp  Ap  a  fon. 

Ann  pm  nubAipc  An  peAn  nume,  “  c A  cu  nul  Ag  copuigeACc 
Kig  An  fApAig  ’Ouib  ;  ceipig  Ag  conlAn  Anoip,  Agup  pACAin  mipe 
cpe  mo  leAbpAib  le  peuCAinc  An  ncig  Horn  Aic-Corhnume  An  pig 
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that  I  have,  I  shall  bear  you  farther  than  your  horse 
would  bear  you,  and,  perhaps,  I  would  put  you  on  the  track 
of  him  you  are  looking  for.” 

“kou  can  have  the  horse,  and  welcome,”  says  the  King’s 
son,  “  although  I  am  sorrowful  at  parting  from  him.” 

“  All  right,  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow  at  sunrise.”  With 
that  she  opened,  her  great  gob,  caught  hold  of  the  horse,  struck 
in  his  two  sides  against  one  another,  took  wing,  and 
disappeared  out  of  sight. 

The  King’s  son  ate  and  drank  his  enough,  put  his  traveling 
bag  under  his  head,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  asleep, 
and  he  never  woke  until  the  eagle  came  and  said,  “It  is 
time  for  us  to  be  going,  there  is  a  long  journey  before  us; 
take  hold  of  your  bag  and  leap  up  upon  my  back.” 

“  But  my  grief!  ”  says  he,  “I  must  part  from  my  hound 
and  my  hawk.” 

“  Do  not  be  grieved,”  says  she,  “  they  will  be  here  before 
you  when  you  come  back.” 

Then  he  leaped  up  on  her  back;  she  took  wing,  and  off 
and  away  with  her  through  the  air.  She  brought  him  across 
hills  and  hollows,  over  a  great  sea,  and  over  woods,  till  he 
thought  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  world.  When  the  sun  was 
going  under  the  shadow  of  the  hills  she  came  to  earth  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  desert,  and  said  to  him,  “  Follow  the  path  on 
your  right-hand  side,  and  it  will  bring  you  to  the  house  of  a 
friend.  I  must  return  again  to  provide  for  my  birds.” 

He  followed  the  path,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  came  to 
the  house,  he  went  in.  There  was  a  gray  old  man  sitting 
in  the  comer.  He  rose  and  said,  “  A  hundred  thousand 
welcomes  to  you,  King’s  son,  from  Rathcroghan  of  Connacht.” 

“  I  have  no  knowledge  of  you,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“  I  was  acquainted  with  your  grandfather,”  said  the  gray 
old  man.  “  Sit  down ;  no  doubt  there  is  hunger  and  thirst 
on  you.” 

“  I  am  not  free  from  them,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

The  old  man  then  smote  his  two  palms  against  one  another, 
and  two  servants  came  and  laid  a  board  with  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  plenty  of  bread  before  the  King’s  son,  and  the  old 
man  said  to  him,  “  Eat  and  drink  your  enough.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  you  get  the  like  again.” 

He  ate  and  drank  as  much  as  he  desired,  and  thanked  him 
for  it. 

Then  the  old  man  said,  “You  are  going  seeking  for  the 
King  of  the  Black  Desert;  go  to  sleep  now,  and  I  will  go 
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fin  D’pigAiL  AmAt.”  -Ann  fin,  bUAiL  ft  a  bof  a  ;  tiinig  feifbifeAt, 
Aguf  DubAifc  ft  Leif  “  CAbAif  An  rtiAC  fig  50  Dei  A  feomfA.”  Cuj; 
ft  50  feomfA  bfeig  6,  Aguf  niof  bfADA  guf  tuic  ft  ’tia  tODLAD. 

-Af  niAimn,  LA  Af  nA  mifAt,  tAinig  An  feAn  Dume  Aguf  Dub- 
AlfC  :  “  6lflg,  CA  AlfCeAf  f ATIA  fbmAD.  CAitfrb  cu  CU15  ceuD 

miLe  teunAiti  foitn  meADon-LAe.” 

“  Tli  feuDfAinn  6  do  DeunArn,”  Af  fAn  rriAC  fig; 

“  rriA’f  mAfCAt  mAit  tu,  btAffAiD  mife  CApALL  duic  btAffAf 
cu  An  c-AifceAf.” 

“  "OeunfAD  mAf  DtAffAf  cupA,”  Af  fAn  uiac  fig. 

Cuj;  An  feAn  Dume  neAfc  Le  n’lte  Agup  Le  n’bL  Db,  Aguf  nuAif 
bi  ft  fitAt,  tug  fe  jeAff An  beAj;  bAn  Db,  Aj;uf  DubAifC  :  “  CAbAif 
ceAD  a  dinn  Do’n  geAffAn,  A$up  nuAif  fCopfAf  ft,  ptAt  fUAf  ’fAr> 
Atf  Aguf  peicfiD  cu  cpi  eALAiDe  torn  ^eAL  Le  fneAtCA.  If  iad 
fin  cfi  ingeAHA  "Rig  An  fAfAig  "Ouib.  t>tiD  nAipicin  gLAf  1  mbeuL 
eALA  aca,  fin  1  An  ingeAn  if  bij;e,  Aj;up  ni’L  neAt  bet  D’f euDf aD 
tU  DO  tAbAlfC  go  Clg  Rig  An  pAfAlg  "Ouib  Ate  1.  TlUAIf  fCOpfAf 
An  geAffAn,  btiD  cu  i  n$Ap  do  Lot  ;  ciucfAiD  nA  cpi  eALAiDe  50 
caLaiti  Af  bpuAt  An  LotA  fin,  Aguf  DeunfAiD  Cfiuf  mnA  (bAn)  tg 
Diob  ftin,  AJUf  f  At  AID  f  IAD  AfCCAt  ’fAn  Lot  A5  fnAtfi  AJUf  A5 
fine.  Con^bAig  do  fuiL  Af  An  nAipicin  gLAf  A^uf  nuAif  geobAf 
cu  nA  mnA  t^A  ’fAn  Lot,  ceifig  Aguf  pAg  An  nAipicin  Aj;up  nA  fgAf 
Leif.  Ceipig  1  bpoLAt  f aoi  tfAnn  Ajup  nuAif  tuicfAiD  nA  mnA  bgA 
AmAt,  DeunfAit)  beifc  aca  eALAiDe  Diob  ftin  Ajtif  imtettAiD  f iad 
’fAn  Atf.  Ann  fin,  DtAffAiD  An  ingeAn  if  bi^e,  “  "OeunpAiD  mt 
nit)  Af  it  Do’n  ct  btAffAf  mo  nAipicin  DAm.”  CAp  i  LAtAip  Ann 
fin,  Aguf  CAbAif  An  nAipicin  Di,  -]  AbAif  nAt  bpuiL  niD  Af  bit  Ag 
ceAfcAL  uaic,  Ate  do  tAbAifc  50  cig  a  b-AtAf,  A^uf  mnif  D1  JJUf 
mAC  fig  tu  Af  cif  turhAtCAig.” 

Rinne  An  mAC  fig  gAt  nit)  mAf  DubAifc  An  feAn  Dume  Leif, 
Aguf  nuAif  tug  ft  An  nAipicin  D’mgm  Rig  An  fifAig  "Ouib,  Dub¬ 
Aifc  ft  :  “  If  mife  itiac  "Ui  ContubAif,  Rig  ConnAtc.  CAbAif  mt 
50  DC1  D5AtA1f  :  fADA  mt  D’i  ttfUlgeAtC.” 

“  tl Af  bpeAff  t)uic  mt  niD  tisin  eiLe  do  DeunArn  t>uic  ?  ”  Af 
fife. 

“  Ri’L  Aon  nit)  eiLe  Ag  ceAfc&L  UAim,”  Af  feifeAn. 

“  R1a  tAifbtAnAim  An  ceAt  duic  nAt  mbtit)  cu  fipcA  ?  ”Af  fife. 

“  t)tit>eAD,”  Af  feifeAn. 

“  Anoif,”  Af  fife,  “  Af  D’AnAm  ni  h-innif  do  m’  AtAif  $up  mife 
do  tug  turn  a  tige-feAn  tu,  Aguf  btiD  mife  mo  tAf aid  rhAit 
Duic  ;  A^uf  Leig  Ofc  ftin,”  Af  fife,  “  50  bfuiL  mtf-turhAtc 

DfAOlDeAtC  AgAD.” 

“  "OeunfAD  mAf  Deif  cu,”  Af  feifeAn; 
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through  my  books  to  see  if  I  can  find  out  the  dwelling-place 
of  that  King.”  Then  he  smote  his  palms  (together),  and  a 
servant  came,  and  he  told  him,  “  Take  the  King’s  son  to  his 
chamber.”  He  took  him  to  a  fine  chamber,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  old  man  came  and  said, 
“  Rise  up,  there  is  a  long  journey  before  you.  You  must 
do  five  hundred  miles  before  midday.” 

“  I  could  not  do  it,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“  If  you,  are  a  good  ridei1  I  will  give  you  a  horse  that  will 
bring  you  over  the  journey.” 

“I  will  do  as  you  say,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

The  old  man  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink  and, 
when  he  was  satisfied,  he  gave  him  a  little  white  garran  and 
said,  “  Give  the  garran  his  head,  and  when  he  stops  look  up 
into  the  air,  and  you  will  see  three  swans  as  white  as  snow. 
Those  are  the  three  daughters  of  the  King  of  the  Black  Desert. 
There  will  be  a  green  napkin  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  them, 
that  is  the  youngest  daughter,  and  there  is  not  anyone  alive 
except  her  who  could  bring  you  to  the  house  of  the  King  of 
the  Black  Desert.  When  the  garran  stops  you  will  be  near 
a  lake,  the  three  swans  will  come  to  land  on  the  brink  of 
that  lake,  and  they  will  make  three  young  women  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  will  go  into  the  lake  swimming  and  dancing. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  green  napkin,  and  when  you  get  the 
young  women  in  the  lake  go  and  get  the  napkin,  and  do  not 
part  with  it.  Go  into  hiding  under  a  tree,  and  when  the 
young  women  will  come  out  two  of  them  will  make  swans 
of  themselves,  and  will  go  away  in  the  air.  Then  the  youngest 
daughter  will  say,  ‘  I  will  do  anything  for  him  who  will  give 
me  my  napkin.’  Come  forward  then  and  give  her  the  napkin, 
and  say  that  there  is  nothing  you  want  but  to  bring  you  to 
her  father’s  house,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  a  king’s  son  from 
a  powerful  country.” 

The  King’s  son  did  everything  as  the  old  man  desired  him, 
and  when  he  gave  the  napkin  to  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  the  Black  Desert  he  said,  “  l  am  the  son  of  O’Conor,  King 
of  Connacht.  Bring  me  to  your  father.  Long  am  I  seeking 
him.” 

“  Would  not  it  be  better  for  me  to  do  something  else  for  you?  ”■ 
said  she. 

“  I  do  not  want  anything  else,”  said  he. 

“  If  I  show  you  the  house  will  you  not  be  satisfied?  ”  said 
she. 
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Ann  fin  finne  f!  eALA  AT  fern  Aguf  oubAifc  :  “  tCim  fUAf  Af 

mo  mum,  Aguf  cuif  do  LAtfiA  fAoi  mo  mumeAL,  Aguf  congbAig 
gfeim  cfUAit).” 

Tlmne  ft  AtiiLAit),  Aguf  CfAit  fi  a  fgiAtAnA,  7  Af  50  bfAt  LCite 
tAf  CnocAib  A’f  tAf  gLeAnncAib,  tAf  muif  Aguf  tAf  fLeibcib,  50 
■ocAmig  fi  50  CALAm  mAf  do  bi  An  gfiAn  Ag  tmL  fAOi.  Ann  fin 
■oubAifC  fi  Leif  :  “  An  bfeiceAnn  cu  An  ceAC  mof  fin  tALL  ?  Sin 

ceAC  m’AtAf.  SlAn  LeAC.  Am  Af  bit  btiAeAf  bAogAL  oft,  bevt> 
mife  te  do  tAOib.”  Ann  fin  -o’lmtig  fi  UAit). 

CuatC  An  mAC  fig  turn  An  cige,  CuAit)  AfceAC,  Aguf  cia  -o’feic- 
feAt)  fe  Ann  fin  ’nA  fuit)e  1  gCAtAoif  oif,  aCc  An  feAn  t)ume  UAt 
•o’lmif  nA  CAfOAiA  Aguf  An  LiAtfoio  Leif. 

“  peicim,  a  line  fig,”  Af  feifeAn,  “  go  bfUAif  cu  m£  AmAt  foirh 
IS  Aguf  bLiAt)Ain.  CA  fAO  6  "o’fAg  cu  An  bAiLe  ?  ” 

“  Af  mAioin  Anoiu,  nuAif  bi  me  Ag  eifge  Af  mo  LeAbuiT>;  Conn- 
Aifc  mfi  cuAg-ceAtA,  finne  mb  Leitn,  fgAf  m£  mo  t)A  Coif  Aif,  Aguf 
fleAtimAig  m£  Cotii  f  aoa  Leif  feo.” 

“  *OAf  mo  LArh,  if  mof  An  gAifgitieACc  do  finne  cu,”  Af  fAn 
feAn  fig. 

“  'O’feu-ofAinn  fuo  niof  longAncAige  ’nA  fin  t)o  AeunAiti,  oA 
n-ogfoCAin,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fig. 

“  U A  Cfi  neite  AgAm  tmic  Le  oeunArh,”  Af  fAn  feAn  fig,  “  *] 
mA’f  feroif  LeAC  iao  do  tteunAtu,  belt)  fogA  mo  tfitiif  ingeAn 
AgAO  tnAf  riinAoi,  Aguf  munA  “005  LeAC  iao  do  “teunAm,  CAiLLfit) 
cu  do  CeAnn  mAf  CaiLL  euro  tiiAit  oe  t)Aoinib  ogA  fotnAO.” 

Ann  fin  -oubAifc  fe,  “  tli  bionn  ite  nA  oL  in  mo  tig-fe,  aCc 
Aon  u Aif  AiiiAm  ’fAn  cfeAtcrhAin,  Aguf  bi  fe  AgAinn  Af  niAroin 
Anoiu.” 

“  If  curnA  Liom-fA,”  Af  fAn  iuac  fig  ;  “  cig  Liom  cfOfgAt)  do 
•CeunArh  Af  peAt)  miofA  vA  mbeiAeAtK  cfUAtiog  ofm.” 

“  If  ooig  go  ocig  LeAC  ouL  gAn  CooLAt)  mAf  An  gceuonA  ?  ”  Af 
fAn  feAn  fig. 

“  tig  Liom  gAn  AriifAf,”  Af  fAn  mAC  fig. 

“  t>6it>  LeAburO  cf u Ait)  AgA o  AnoCc  mAf  fin,”  Af  fAn  feAn 
fig  ;  “  CAf  Liom  50  ocAif  beAnfAit)  me  t)uic  e.”  tug  fe  AmAC 
Ann  fin  £,  1  tAifbtAn  fe  t)6  cfAnn  mof  Aguf  gAbLog  Aif,  -]  oub- 
Aifc  :  “  teifig  f u Af  Ann  fin  Aguf  cooaiL  in  fAn  ngAbLoig,  Aguf 

bi  f6r0  Le  b-Cifge  nA  gfdne.” 

Cu  Ait)  f6  f  u  Af  in  fAn  ngAbLoig,  aCc  Com  LuAt  Aguf  bi  An  feAn 
fig  ’nA  CooLAt),  tAinig  ah  ingeAn  og  Aguf  tug  AfceAC  go  feomfA 
bfeAg  C,  Aguf  CongbAig  fi  Arm  fin  e  go  fAib  An  feAn  fig  Af  ci 
Cifge.  Ann  fin  Cuif  fi  e  AmAC  Afif  1  ngAbLoig  An  CfAiim. 

te  b-Cifge  nA  gfeme,  tAinig  An  feAn  fig  Cuige  Aguf  oubAipc, 
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“  I  will  be  satisfied,’’  said  he. 

“  Now,”  said  she,  “  upon  your  life  do  not  tell  my  father  that 
it  was  I  who  brought  you  to  his  house,  and  I  shall  be  a  good 
friend  to  you,  but  let  on,”  said  she,  “  that  you  have  great 
powers  of  enchantment.” 

“  I  will  do  as  you  say,”  says  he. 

Then  she  made  a  swan  of  herself  and  said,  “  Leap  up  on 
my  back  and  put  your  hands  under  my  neck,  and  keep  a 
hard  hold.” 

He  did  so,  and  she  shook  her  wings,  and  off  and  away  with 
her  over  hills  and  over  glens,  over  sea  and  over  mountains, 
until  she  came  to  earth  as  the  sun  was  going  under.  Then 
she  said  to  him,  “  Do  you  see  that  great  house  yonder?  That 
is  my  father’s  house.  Farewell.  Any  time  you  are  in 
danger  I  shall  be  at  your  side.”  Then  she  went  from  him. 

The  King’s  son  came  to  the  house  and  went  in,  and  whom 
should  he  see  sitting  in  a  golden  chair  but  the  gray  old  man 
who  had  played  the  cards  and  the  ball  with  him. 

“  King’s  son,”  said  he,  “  I  see  that  you  found  me  out  before 
the  day  and  the  year.  How  long  since  you  left  home?  ” 

“  This  morning  when  I  was  rising  out  of  my  bed  I  saw  a 
rainbow;  I  gave  a  leap,  spread  my  two  legs  on  it  and  slid 
as  far  as  this.” 

“  By  my  hand,  it  was  a  great  feat  you  performed,”  said 
the  old  King. 

“  I  could  do  a  more  wonderful  thing  than  that  if  I  chose,” 
said  the  King’s  son. 

“  I  have  three  things  for  you  to  do,”  says  the  old  King,  “  and 
if  you  are  able  to  do  them  you  shall  have  the  choice  of  my 
three  daughters  for  wife,  and  unless  you  are  able  to  do  them 
you  shall  lose  your  head,  as  a  good  many  other  young  men 
have  lost  it  before  you.” 

Then  he  said,  “  there  he’s  neither  eating  nor  drinking 
in  my  house  except  once  in  the  week,  and  we  had  it  this 
morning.” 

“  It’s  all  one  to  me,”  said  the  King’s  son,  “  I  could  fast 
for  a  month  if  I  were  on  a  pinch.” 

“  No  doubt  you  can  go  without  sleep  also,”  says  the  old  King. 

“  I  can,  without  doubt,”  said  the  King’s  son. 

“You  shall  have  a  hard  bed  to-night,  then,”  says  the  old 
King.  “  Come  with  me  till  I  show  it  to  you.”  He  brought 
him  out  then  and  showed  him  a  great  tree  with  a  fork  in  it,  and 
said,  “  Get  up  there  and  sleep  in  the  fork,  and  be  ready  with 
the  rise  of  the  sun.” 
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ttig  An  £AfAig  ‘Ouib: 


“  tAp  AnuAf  Anoif,  1  tAp  tiom-fA  go  ocAipbtAnfAit)  m6  -6mc  An 
nit>  acA  AgAO  te  oeunArii  aiioiu.” 

tug  pt  An  fflAC  t"5  50  bfiuAt  totA  i  tAifb^Ar  pt  peAn-tAip- 
teAn,  Agup  oubAipt  teir,  “  CAit  gAt  uite  ttot  ’fAn  gcAipteAn  rin 
ArnAt  ’fAn  tot,  n  blot)  ft  oeuntA  AgAO  peAt  mA  octit>eAnn  An 
gpiAn  pAoi,  cpAtnonA.”  ’O’lmtig  ft  uAit>  Ann  fin. 

topAig  An  mAC  fig  Ag  obAip,  Ate  bi  nA  ctotA  gpeAmuigte  o’a 
ttite  Com  cf u Ait)  fin,  nAf  feuo  ft  Aon  ttot  aca  t)0  togbAit,  Aguf 
•oA  mbeit>eAt)  ft  Ag  obAip  go  oci  An  IA  fo,  ni  berOeAt)  clot  Af  An 
gcAifteAn.  Suit)  ft  piop  Ann  fin  Ag  fmuAineAti  cptAO  to  but) 
toif  t>6  tieunAm,  Aguf  niop  bpAOA  go  ocAimg  ingeAn  An  cpeAn- 
pig  tuige,  i  oubAipc,  “  Cao  t  pAt  to  bpom  ?  ”  ’Q’mnip  ft  t>i  An 
obAif  to  bi  Aige  te  oeuiiAtn.  “  TIa  cuipeAt)  fin  bpon  opc  ;  teun- 
p Ait)  mipe  t,”  Af  fife.  Ann  fin  tug  pi  AfAn,  mAipcfetit  -|  pion 
•ot,  tAffAing  a tn At  ftAicfn  op AoiteAtCA,  buAit  buitte  Af  An  c-peAn- 
tAipteAn,  Agup  p aoi  teAnn  mtimit)  bi  gAt  uite  ttot  tt  Af  bun 
An  totA.  “"Anoif,”  Af  pipe,  “  nA  ti-inmp  to  m’AtAip  guf  mipe  t>o 
finne  An  obAip  tniic.” 

tluAif  bi  An  gfiAn  Ag  t»ut  fAoi,  cp AtntnA,  tAimg  An  peAn  fig 
Agup  oubAipc  :  “  'peicnn  go  bpuit  o’obAip  tAt  teuntA  AgAO.” 

“  tA,”  An  fAn  mAC  fig,  “  cig  tiom  obAip  Af  bit  to  tieunAm.” 
Sdoit  An  peAn  fig  Anoip  go  pAib  curiiAtc  rhtf  opAOit>eAttA  Ag 
An  mAC  fig,  &gup  oubAipc  teip,  “  St  o’obAip  tAt  AmAfAt  ha  ctotA 
•00  ttgbAit  a/'  An  tot,  Agup  An  cAipteAn  to  tup  Af  bun  rnAp  bi 
H  teAUA.” 

tug  rt  An  mAC  pig  A-bAite  Agup  oubAipc  teip,  “  teipig  to 
toot  At)  ’fAn  ^1C  a  f  Aib  cu  An  oibte  Aftip.” 

tluAif  tuAit)  An  peAn-pig  ’nA  CootAt)  tAimg  An  ingeAn  og  Agup 
tug  AfceAt  t  cum  a  peompA  ptin,  Agup  CongbAig  Ann  pin  t  go 
p Aib  An  peAn  pig  Af  ci  tipge  Af  mAioin  ;  Ann  pin  Cuip  pi  aiuaC 
Afif  t  1  nsAbttig  An  cpAinn.” 

te  b-tifige  nA  gptine.  tAimg  An  peAn  pig  -|  oubAipc  :  “  tA  pt 

1  n-AHi  ouic  out  gcionn  “o’oibpe.” 

“  tli’t  oeipif  Af  bit  opm,”  Ap  fAn  itiac  pig,  “  mAf  cA  piop  AgAm 
go  oeig  tiom  m  obAip  tAt  tieunAm  go  ptit>.” 

Cu  Ait)  pt  go  bfUAt  An  totA  Ann  pin,  Ate  nop  feuo  pt  ctot 
o’feiceAt,  bi  An  c-uipge  Com  tub  pin.  Suit)  pt  piop  Af  CAppAig  ; 
Agup  niof  bfAOA  go  ocAimg  ponnguAtA,  but)  b-t  pin  Airnu  mgme 
An  cpeAn  pig,  tuige,  Agup  oubAipt  :  “  Cao  cA  AgAO  te  oeunAtb 

Anoiu  ?  ”  ’O’mmp  pt  t)i,  Agup  oubAipc  pi  :  “  TIA  biot)  bpon  ope  ; 

cig  tiom-fA  An  obAip  pin  teunAm  t)uic.”  Ann  pm  tug  pi  t)6 
ApAn,  mAipt-peoit,  Agup  CAOip-fetit  Agup  pion:  Ann  pin  tAffAing 
pi  AmAt  An  cptAicin  op Aoit)eAtCA,  buAit  uipge  An  totA  ttite,  Agup 
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_  ^®nt  UP  mt°  fork,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  King  was 
asleep  the  young  daughter  came  and  brought  him  into  a  fine 

tZ  k?Vlim  ^  Until  the  old  KinS  ™  about  to  rise 
Ihen  she  put  him  out  again  into  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

said  °f  the  SUn]  the  old  King  came  to  him  and 

thp  in-  ° down  ?°W’  and  come  with  me  until  I  show  you 
the  thing  that  you  have  to  do  to-day.”  y 

him  6fl^§ht  th+?  Eng?  S°V°  the  brink  of  a  lake  and  showed 

him  an  old  castle,  and  said  to  him,  “  Throw  every  stone  in 
lat  castle  out  into,  the  loch,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before 

thenSUn  S°eS  d°Wn  m  th6  eveninS-”  He  went  away  from  him 

The  King's  son  began  working,  but  the  stones  were  stuck  to 
one  another  so  fast  that  he  was  not  able  to  raise  one  of  them 
and  if  he  were  to  be  working  until  this  day,  there  would  not 
be  one  stone  out  of  the  castle.  He  sat  down  then,  thinking 
7\at  he  °asht  to  do,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  daughter 
of  the  old  King  came  to  him  and  said,  “  What  is  the  cause  of 
youu  grief?  He  told  her  the  work  which  he  had  to  do.  “  Let 
that  put  no  grief  on  you,  I  will  do  it,”  said  she.  Then  she 
gave  him  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  pulled  out  a  little  enchanted 
rod,  struck  a  blow  on  the  old  castle,  and  in  a  moment  every 
stone  of  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  “How,”  said  she, 
do^not  tell  my  father  that  it  was  I  who  did  the  work  for  you.” 
When  the  sun  was  going  down  in  the  evening,  the  old  Kino- 
came  and  said,  “  I  see  that  you  have  your  day’s  work  done.”  & 
I  have,  said  the  King’s  son;  “  I  can  do  any  work  at  all.” 
Ihe  old  King  thought  now  that  the  King’s  son  had  great 
powers  of  enchantment,  and  he  said  to  him,  “Your  day’s 
work  for  to-morrow  is  to  lift  the  stones  out  of  the  loch,  and  to 
set  up  the  castle  again  as  it  was  before.” 

He  brought  the  King’s  son  home  and  said  to  him,  “  Go  to 
sleep  m  the  place  where  you  were  last  night.” 

When  the  old  King  went  to  sleep  the  young  daughter  came 
and  brought  him  into  her  own  chamber  and  kept  him  there 
till  the  old  King  was  about  to  rise  in  the  morning.  Then 
she  put  him  out  again  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

At  simrise  the  old  King  came  and  said,  “It’s  time  for  you 
to  get  to  work.” 

There’s  no  hurry  on  me  at  all,”  says  the  King’s  son, 

“  because  I  know  I  can  readily  do  my  day’s  work.” 

He  went  then  to  the  brink  of  the  lake,  ‘but  he  was  not  able 
to  see  a  stone,  the  water  was  that  black.  He  sat  down  on  a 
rock,  and  it  was  not  long  until  Finnuala — that  was  the  name 
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13.1$  Ail  fApAig  ttuib. 


pAoi  teAnn  mbimio  bi  An  peAn-tAipteAn  Ap  bun  mAp  bi  pb  An  tA 
poiriie.  Ann  pin  -oubAipc  pi  teip  :  “  Ap  D'AnAin,  nA  ti-inmp  -oo 

m’AtAip  50  n-oeApnAVb  mipe  An  obAip  peo  -buic,  no  50  bpuit  eolAp 
Ap  bit  AgA-o  opm.” 

CpAtnonA  An  tAb  pm,  tAmig  An  peAn  pig  Agup  -oubAipc,  “  peicim 
50  bpuib  obAip  An  tAe  -oeuncA  AgA-o.” 

“  CA,”  Ap  pAn  mAC  pig,  “  obAip  poi-teuncA  i  pin  !  ” 

Ann  pin  pAOit  An  peAn  pig  50  pAib  niop  mo  turriAtc  -opAorb- 
eAtcA  Ag  An  mAC  pig  ’nA  do  bi  Aige  pern,  Agup  -oubAipc  pb  :  “  tli’t 

Ate  Aon  puo  eite  AgAO  be  -oeunAm.”  Cug  pb  A-bAibe  Ann  pm  b,  •] 
tuip  pb  b  te  coot A-b  1  ngAbtoig  An  CpAinn,  Ate  tAmig  ponnguAtA 
•)  tuip  p!  m  a  peompA  pbm  e,  Agup  Ap  mAiom,  tuip  pi  aiuaC  Apip 
Ap  An  gcpAnn  b.  te  b-bipge  nA  gpbine,  tAmig  An  peAn  pig  bulge 
Agup  -oubAipc  teip :  “  Cap  Horn  50  ocAipbbAnpAitt  tn6  -buic 

•o’obAip  tAb.” 

tug  pb  An  mAC  pig  50  gteAnn  mop,  Agup  tAipbbAn  -oo  cobAp,  - 
•oubAipc  :  “  CaiU,  mo  mAtAip-mbp  pAmne  m  pAn  cobAp  pm,  Agup 

pAg  -OAm  6  peAl  mA  ocbit)  An  gpiAn  paoi,  cpAtnonA.” 

Anoip  bi  An  cobAp  po  ceuo  cpoig  Ap  -boimne  Agup  pite  cpoig 
cimtiott,  Agup  bi  pe  tioncA  te  b-uipge,  Agup  bi  Apm  Ap  ippionn  Ag 
pAipe  An  pAmne. 

riuAip  -o’lmtig  An  peAn  pig,  tAmig  ponnguAtA  Agup  opiAppuig, 
“  Ca-o  cA  AgA-o  te  -oeunArh  Anoiu  ?  ”  ’O’mnip  pe  -bi,  Agup  -oubAipc 
pi,  “  Ip  -oeACAip  An  obAip  i  pm,  aCc  oeunpAtb  mb  mo  -bittiott  te 
-00  beAtA  -oo  pAbAit.”  An  pm  tug  pi  -bo  niAipcpebit,  ApAn,  Agup 
pion.  flmne  pi  pioeAt  *  -oi  pern  Agup  tuAiO  piop  ’pAn  cobAp. 
tliop  bpAOA  go  bpACAtb  pb  o eACAt  Agup  cinnceAt  Ag  ceAtc  AmAb 
Ap  An  cobAp,  Agup  copAn  Ann  mAp  coipneAt  Ap-o,  Agup  -oume  Ap 
bit  -oo  bei-beA-b  Ag  bipceAtc  teip  An  copAn  pm  pAoitpeA-b  pb  go 
pAib  Apm  ippinn  Ag  cpoio. 

"Paoi  teAnn  CAmAitt,  -o’lmtig  An  oeACAt,  toipg  An  cinnceAt  Agup 
An  coipneAt,  Agup  tAmig  ponnguAtA  Aniop  teip  An  bpAmne. 
geAtAi-o  pi  An  pAinne  -00  Piac  An  pig,  Agup  -oubAipc  pi  :  “  tjnotAig 

mb  An  CAt,  *)  cA  -oo  beAtA  pAbAtcA,  Ate  peut,  cA  tAi-bipcin  mo 
tAirhe  -oeipe  bpipce.  Ate  b’bioip  gup  A-bArhAit  An  nit>  gup  bpip- 
eA-b  b.  tluAip  tiucpAp  m’AtAip,  nA  CAbAip  An  pAmne  -bo,  Ate 
bAgAip  b  go  cpuAi-b.  bbAppAiO  pb  tu  Ann  pm  te  -oo  beAn  -oo 
togA-b,  Agup  peo  An  tAoi  -beunpAp  cu  -00  pogA.  tDei-b  mipe  Agup 
mo  -beipbpiupAtA  1  peompA,  bbrb  pott  Ap  An  -oopAp,  -j  cuippimio 
uite  Ap  tArhA  AmAt  mAp  tpuimipgin.  Cuippi-b  cupA  -oo  tAm  cpio 
An  bpott,  Agup  An  tAm  tongbotAp  cu  gpbim  uippi  nuAip  popgotAi-b 


*  ttroeAC  no  pui-oeac  =  “  CpocAc  mApt>,”  pope  ein  tnpge. 
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of  the  old  King’s  daughter— came  to  him  and  said,  “What 
have  you  to  do  to-day?”  He  told  her,  and  she  said,  “Let 
there  be  no  grief  on  you.  I  can  do  that  work  for  you.”  Then 
she  gave  him  bread,  beef,  mutton,  and  wine.  After  that  she 
drew  out  the  little  enchanted  rod,  smote  the  water  of  the  lake 
with  it,  and  in  a  moment  the  old  castle  was  set  up  as  it  had 
been  the  day  before.  Then  she  said  to  him — “  On  your  life, 
don’t  tell  my  father  that  I  did  this  work  for  you,  or  that  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  me  at  all.” 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  old  King  came  and  said, 
“  I  see  that  you  have  the  day’s  work  done.” 

“  I  have,”  said  the  King’s  son,  “  that  was  an  easy-done  job.” 

Then  the  old  King  thought  that  the  King’s  son  had  more 
power  of  enchantment  than  he  had  himself,  and  he  said,  “  You 
have  only  one  other  thing  to  do.”  He  brought  him  home  then, 
and  put  him  to  sleep  in  the  fork  of  the  tree,  but  Finnuala  came 
and  put  him  in  her  own  chamber,  and  in  the  morning  she 
sent  him  out  again  into  the  tree.  At  sunrise  the  old  King  came 
to  him  and  said :  “  Come  with  me  till  I  show  you  your  day’s 
work.” 

He  brought  the  King’s  son  to  a  great  glen,  and  showed  him 
a  well,  and  said,  “  My  grandmother  lost  a  ring  in  that  well,  and 
do  you  get  it  for  me  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  morning.” 

Now,  this  well  was  one  hundred  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
round  about,  and  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  there  was  an 
army  out  of  hell  watching  the  ring. 

When  the  old  King  went  away  Finnuala  came  and  asked, 
“  What  have  you  to  do  to-day?  ”  He  told  her,  and  she  said, 

“  That  is  a  difficult  task,  but  I  shall  do  my  best  to  save  your 
life.”  Then  she  gave  him  beef,  bread,  and  wine.  Then  she 
made  a  sea-bird  of  herself,  and  went  down  into  the  well. 
It  was  not  long  till  he  saw  smoke  and  lightning  coming  up 
out  of  the  well,  and  (he  heard)  a  sound  like  loud  thunder,  and 
anyone  who  would  be  listening  to  that  noise  he  would  think 
that  the  army  of  hell  was  fighting. 

At  the  end  of  a  while  the  smoke  went  away,  the  lightning 
and  thunder  ceased,  and  Finnuala  came  up  with  the  ring. 
She  handed  the  ring  to  the  King’s  son,  and  said,  “  I  won 
the  battle,  and  your  life  is  saved.  But,  look,  the  little  finger 
of  my  right  hand  is  broken;  but  perhaps  it  is  a  lucky  thing 
that  it  was  broken.  When  my  father  comes  do  not  give  him 
the  ring,  but  threaten  him  stoutly.  He  will  bring  you  then 
to  choose  your  wife,  and  this  is  how  you  shall  make  your 
choice.  I  and  my  sisters  will  be  in  a  room,  there  will  be  a 
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Rig  An  £AfAig  “Ouib. 

m’AtAip  An  •ootuf,  ir  *  T™  Urh  AT1  cf  Oei-beAf  a5at>  mAtrtfttmOH 
Cig  beAC  mipe  o’Aitne  Af  mo  bAi’Pipcin  bpipce.  ^ 

“  Ci 5  Uoin,  Aguf  gf^*  «io  tporbe  tu,  a  ponnguAbA,  a?  rAn 

ttlAC  pig.-  ,  c,  . 

CpAtnbn  a  An  tAe  fin,  tAimg  An  ‘o  tiA^ui*  :  An 

bpuAip  cu  pAinne  mo  mAtAp  moipe  1  . 

“  p’uAipeAf  50  •oeimin,”  Af  fAn  mAc  pig  ;  ‘  bi  Apm  gA  CuriroAC 

Af  ippionn,  Ate  buAib  mife  iao,  Aguf  buAibpmn  a  peACc  n-oipeAT>. 
TIaC  bpuib  flop  AgAT>  gup  ConnAbcAC  me  ? 

“  CAbAip  pAin  An  pAinne,”  Af  fAn  peAn  fig. 

“50  T)einiin,  ni  tiubfAO,”  Ap  peipeAn  ;  “  CpoiT)  mC  go  cpuAi-b 
Af  a  fon  ;  aCc  CAbAip  AArh-fA  mo  beAn.  CeApcAig’  UAim  belt  Ag 

imteACc.” 

Cug  An  -peAn  fig  AfceAC  £,  Agup  oubAipc,  CA  mo  tpiup  mgeAn 
’fAn  peomfA  fin  ix>’  bAtAip.  CA  bArri  gAC  Aom  aca  fince  Am  aC, 
Aguf  An  c£  CongboCAf  cu  gpeim  uippi  go  bpofgbbAit)  mife  An 
■oof Af ,  fin  1  t>o  beAn.’ 

Cuif  An  mAc  fig  a  bAm  cpio  An  bpobb  “00  bi  Af  An  oofAf,  Agup 
ptiAif  pe  gpeim  Af  bAitii  An  bAiPipcin  bpipce,  Agup  CongbAig  gpeim 
cpuAiP  Aif,  gup  f ofgAil  An  feAn  fig  -oofAf  An  cpeomfA. 

“  ’S  1  peo  mo  beAn,”  Af  fAn  mAc  fig  ;  “  CAbAif  t)Am  Anoif  fpfb 

■o’ingine.” 

“  f|j’f  «oe  pppb  Aici  be  pAgAib  aC c  cAOib-eAC  -oonn  be  fib  *oo 
CAbAifC  AbAibe,  Aguf  nAf  tAgAi*  fib  Af  Aif,  beo  nA  mAfb,  go 
■oeo  !  ” 

CuAib  An  mAc  fig  i  ponnguAbA  Af  mApcuigeACc  Af  An  gcAoib- 
eAC  -oonn  ;  Agup  niop  bfAOA  50  T>cAngAT)Ap  50  -oci  An  Coibb  ’n  Af 
fAg  An  mAc  fig  a  Cu  Aguf  a  feAbAC.  t)i  piAT>  Ann  fin  poime,  mAf 
Aon  be  nA  CApAbb  bfeAg  -oub.  Cuif  fe  An  c-eAb  CAOb  -oonn  Af 
Aif  Ann  fin.  Cuif  fe  ponnguAbA  Ag  mApcuigeACc  Af  a  CApAbb, 
Aguf  beim  fUAf,  e  pern, 


A  cu  be  ti-A  coif 
A  feAbAC  Af  a  boif, 

Aguf  niop  f cao  fb  go  ocAinig  fe  50  RAt  CpuACAin: 

t)i  pAibce  rhof  foirhe  Ann  fin,  Aguf  niop  bfAOA  gup  pofA*  b 
fCm  Aguf  ponnguAbA.  CaiC  f iat>  beAtA  f at>a  feunrhAf, — aCc  if 
beAg  mA  cA  bopg  An  cpeAn-CAifbeAm  be  f AgAib  Anoiu  1  RAt-CpuAC- 
Ain  ConnACci 
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The  King  of  the  Blaclc  Desert. 

hole  in  the  door,  and  we  shall  all  put  our  hands  out  in  a 
cluster,  lou  will  put  your  hand  through  the  hole,  and  the 
hand  that  you  will  keep  hold  of  when  my  father  will  open 
the  door  that  is  the  hand  of  her  you  shall  have  for  wife.  You 
can  know  me  by  my  broken  little  finger.” 

‘  I  can ;  and  the  love  of  my  heart  you  are,  Finnuala says 
the  King’s  son. 

tt  the  evening  of  th  t  day  the  old  King  came  and  asked, 

Did  you  get  my  grandmother’s  ring?  ” 

I  did,  indeed,  says  the  King’s  son ;  “  there  was  an  army 
out  of  hell  guarding  it,  but  I  beat  them ;  and  I  would  beat 
se\en  times  as  many.  Don’t  you  know  I'm  a  Connachtman?  ” 

“  Give  me  the  ring,”  says  the  old  King. 

“Indeed  I  won’t  give  it,”  says  he;  “I  fought  hard  for  it; 
but  do  you  give  me  my  wife,  I  want  to  be  going.” 

fihe  old  King  brought  him  in  and  said,  “  My  three  daughters 
are  in  that  room  before  you.  The  hand  of  each  of  them  is 
stretched  out,  and  she  on  whom  you  will  keep  your  hold  until 
I  open  the  door,  that  one  is  your  wife.” 

The  King  s  son  thrust  his  hand  through  the  hole  that  was 
in  the  door,  and  caught  hold  of  the  hand  with  the  broken 
little  finger,  and  kept  a  tight  hold  of  it  until  the  old  King 
opened  the  door  of  the  room. 

“  This  is  my  wife,”  said  the  King’s  son.  “  Give  me  now 
your  daughter’s  fortune.” 

“  She  has  no  fortune  to  get,  but  the  brown  slender  steed 
to  bring  you  home,  and  that  ye  may  never  come  back,  alive 
or  dead !  ” 

The  King’s  son  and  Finnuala  went  riding  on  the  brown 
slender  steed,  and  it  was  not  long  till  they  came  to  the  wood 
where  the  King’s  son  left  his  hound  and  his  hawk.  They  were 
there  before  him,  together  with  his  fine  black  horse.  He  sent 
the  brown  slender  steed  back  then.  He  set  Finnuala  riding 
on  his  horse,  and  leaped  up  himself. 

His  hound  at  his  heel, 

His  hawk  on  his  hand, 

and  he  never  stopped  till  he  came  to  Rathcroghan. 

There  was  great  welcome  before  him  there,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  himself  and  Finnuala  were  married.  They  spent  a 
long  prosperous  life;  but  it  is  scarcely  that  (even)  the  track 
of  this  old  castle  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  Rathcroghan  of 
Connacht. 


Cfii'oc. 
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A  o'5Ahai$  ah  Ctfit  CeAnsAiLC^j 

A  <5sAnAi£  ah  Cuil  CeAngAilce 

te  a  fAib  m6  feAl  i  n-CinfeACc,' 
CuatO  cu  ’f£ip,  ah  beAlAC  fo, 

’S  ni  tAinij;  cu  "oo  m’feuCAinc; 
SaoiI  me  haC  noeunpAi-be  TioCAf  ■Cuic 
T)A  -ociucpA,  A’f  me  T)’  lAffAiX), 

’S  gup  bM  “oo  P0151H  tAbAippeAX)  fClAp 
T)A  mbeitnnn  1  lAp  ah  fiAbfAif; 

T)A  mbeiXteAX)  mAoin  AgAm-fA 

Aguf  AipjeA-o  ah h  mo  pbCA 
’OeunpAinn  boitpin  Ait-sioppAC 
50  oopAf  cige  mo  fcoipin, 

HlAp  full  le  T)ia  50  5-ClUIHHflHH-fe 
CofAHH  bIHH  A  bfblje, 

’S  If  fAT>  AH  IA  6  COOAIl  m6 

ACc  A5  full  le  blAf  x>o  pCij;ej 

A’f  f  Aoil  me  a  f  coif  in 

50  mbuX)  XjSAlAC  AgUf  JflAH  Cu,- 
A’f  f Aoil  mfe  ’nnA  t)iAit;  fin 

50  mbuX)  fneAccA  Af  ah  CfliAb  tu; 
A’f  f Aoil  mC  ’nn  a  "biAij  fin 

50  mbut>  loCpAnn  o  T)ia  tu, 

Ho  gup  Ab  cu  ah  feulc-eolAif 

A5  ou l  fottiAm  A’f  mo  ■biAij  tu; 

$eAll  CU  f  1 0T)A  ’f  fAICIH  T)Am 
CAllAitie  ’f  bpC^A  Ajioa, 

A’f  $eAll  cu  CAf  eif  fin 

50  leAHfA  cpix>  ah  cfnArft  m6; 

Hi  mAf  fin  acA  me 

AC c  mo  fjeAC  1  mbeul  beAfHA; 

5aC  noin  A’f  5AC  mAibin 

A§  peuCAinc  cije  m’  AtAp: 
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FJNGLETED  YOUTH  OF  MY  LOVE. 

[Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  “  Love  Songs  of  Connacht.'’] 

Ringleted  youth  of  my  love, 

With  thy  locks  bound  loosely  behind  thee, 
You  passed  by  the  road  above, 

But  you  never  came  in  to  find  me  ; 

Where  were  the  harm  for  you 

If  you  came  for  a  little  to  see  me  ; 

Your  kiss  is  a  wakening  dew 

Were  I  ever  so  ill  or  so  dreamy. 

If  I  had  golden  store 

I  would  make  a  nice  little  boreen 
To  lead  straight  up  to  his  door, 

The  door  of  the  house  of  my  storeen ; 
Hoping  to  God  not  to  miss 

The  sound  of  his  footfall  in  it, 

I  have  waited  so  long  for  his  kiss 

That  for  days  I  have  slept  not  a  minute. 

I  thought,  O  my  love  !  you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a  fountain, 

And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 

The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  more 
Like  God’s  lamp  shining  to  find  me, 

Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before, 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  me. 

You  promised  me  high-heeled  shoes, 

And  satin  and  silk,  my  storeen, 

And  to  follow  me,  never  to  lose, 

Though  the  ocean  were  round  us  roaring ; 
Like  a  bush  in  a  gap  in  a  wall 

1  am  now  left  lonely  without  thee, 

And  this  house,  I  grow  dead  of,  is  ail 
That  I  see  around  or  about  me. 
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comnfti  tiA  ii-Aiuinne* 

A  bpATi  6  pom,  in  pAn  c-p  eAn-Aimpip,  bi  bAincpeAbAC  ■OApb’ 
Ainm  Opigio  Hi  jJpATiAtg,  cbmnuitie  i  gConoAe  ha  5A1^1rfie* 
0i  Aon  rhAC  ArfiAin  aici  DAp  b’Ainm  UAtig.  ftugAt>  e  mi  CAp  eip 
bAip  a  AtAp  i  lAp  coille  bige  Aicmne  x>o  bi  Ag  pAp  Ap  CAOib  Cnuic 
1  ngAp  •oo’n  cig.  Ap  An  AtibAp  fin,  gAip  nA  T)Aoine  Coifnin  nA 
b- Aicinne  mAp  beAf-Ainm  Aip.  UAmig  cinneAf  obAtm  Ap  An  mnAoi 
boiCc  nuAip  bi  f?  Ag  peblAt)  nA  mbo  fUAf  Ap  CAOib  An  Cnuic. 

tluAip  pugAb  CAbg  bi  pe  ’nA  nAoibeAnAn  bpeAg,  Agup  meAOAig 
p6  go  mAit  go  pAib  pe  ceicpe  bliAtmA  *o’aoip,  aCc  o’n  Am  pin  aitiaC 
niop  pAp  pe  opolAC  50  pAib  pe  cpi  bliAbnA  Tieug,  no  niop  Cuip  p6 
cop  pAoi  be  coipcCim  do  piubAl,  aCc  T>’peu,opAt>  pe  imteACc  go 
CApA  50  beop  Ap  A  t)A  lAirn  AgUf  Ap  A  CAOib  piAp,  Agup  *oa  gclum- 
peAb  pe  Aon  oume  Ag  ceACc  Cum  An  cige,  do  buAilpeAb  pe  a  bA 
lAim  pAoi,  Agup  00  pACAb  ft  n’Aon  Ibim  AtfiAin  o’n  ceme  go  t)ci 
An  *oopAp  ;  Agup  do  CuippeAb  ceut)  mile  pAilce  poitii  An  ce  CAmig. 
Di  geAn  mop  Ag  Aoip  oig  An  bAile  Aip,  mAp  do  geibeAb  piAO  gpeAnn 
mop  Ap,  gAC  uile  oibCe.  O’n  Am  bi  ft  peACc  mbliAbnA  b’AOip,  bi 
pb  ■oeAplAtriAC  Agup  upAioeAC  o’A  mAcAip,  Agup  T)’A  mAtAip-mCip 
do  bi  ’nA  comnuibe  1  n-Aon  cig  leip.  In  pAn  bptgifiAp,  cbibeAb 
pe  Ap  A  lArhAib  Agup  Ap  a  tAoib-fiAp  puAp  Ap  CAOib  An  Cnuic,  T 
biob  Ag  iCe  blAc  ua  1i-Aicinne  mAp  gAbAp.  t)i  AbAnn  beAg  Anti, 
imp  An  ceAC  Agup  An  cnoc,  Agup  t>o  pACAb  pe  De  Ibim  CAp  An 
AbAinn  Com  b-AepeAC  le  geippfiAb: 

t)ub  feAn-gogAroe  An  mAtAip-mop.  t)i  pi  bobAp  Agup  beAg-nAC 
bAlb,  Agup  b’lombA  cpoio  do  bio*6  aici  pern  Agup  Ag  CAbg. 

Aon  IA  AmAin,  ■oubAipc  An  mAcAip  le  UAbg,  “  CAitpib  mb,  a 
tAibgin,  coin  leACAip  Cup  Ap  do  bpipcib  ;  cA  mb  pgpiopcA  Ag 
ceAnnAC  bpeibin,  Agup  nuAip  bCrbeAp  pe  DeuncA  AgAm  CAitpib  cu 
•oul  go  cAilluip  le  ceipt)  Ti’pogluim.” 

“  T)Ap  m’pocAl,”  Ap  pA  UAbg,  “  ni  b-b  pin  An  Ceipn  bbibeAf 
AgAm.  tli’l  in  fAn  cAilliup  aCc  An  nAorhAt)  cuit>  Ti’peAp.  tTIA 
CugAnn  cu  ceipo  Ap  bit  bAm,  -oeun  piobAipe  biom — ca  ppbip  tnop 
AgAm  in  pAn  gceol.” 

“  t)iob  mAp  pm,”  Ap  pAn  tnAtAip. 

An  IA  ’nA  biAig  pm,  CuaiC)  pi  Cum  An  bAile  moip  leip  An  leAtAp 
■o’pAgAil,  Agup  nuAip  pu Aip  buACAillit)  beAgA  An  bAile  go  pAib  An 
rhAtAip  imcigte,  puApAOAp  poc  gAbAip  do  bi  Ag  pAibin  OacaC  O 
CeAllAig,  Agup  Cuip  piA“o  Coipnin  Ag  mApcuigeACc  Aip.  Ap  go 


*  6  ppoinpiAp  O  ConnculAip  t>o  puAip  me  An  pjeAl  po. 
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COIRNIN  OP  THE  FURZE 
(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

Long  ago,  in  the  olden  time,  there  was  a  widow,  whose  name 
was  Bridget  O’Grady,  living  in  the  County  Galway.  She  had 
an  only  son,  whose  name  was  Teig.  He  was  born  a  month 
after  his  father’s  death  in  a  little  wood  of  furze  that  was  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  house.  For  that  reason  the 
people  called  him  “  Coirnin*  of  the  Furze  ”  as  a  nickname. 
The  poor  woman  was  suddenly  taken  ill  as  she  was  driving 
the  cows  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

When  Teig  was  born  he  was  a  fine  infant,  and  grew  well 
till  he  was  four  years  of  age,  but  from  that  time  on  he  did  not 
grow  an  inch  until  he  was  thirteen,  nor  did  he  put  a  foot  under 
him  to  walk  a  step,  but  he  was  able  to  go  quickly  enough  on 
his  two  hands  and  his  back,  and  if  he  would  hear  anyone 
coming  to  the  house  he  would  strike  his  two  hands  under  him, 
and  would  go  of  a  single  leap  from  the  fire  to  the  door,  and 
he  would  put  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  before  whoever 
came.  The  youth  of  the  village  liked  him  greatly,  for  they 
used  to  get  great  amusement  out  of  him  every  night.  From 
the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age  he  was  handy  and  useful 
to  his  mother,  and  to  his  grandmother  who  was  living  in  the 
one  house  with  him.  In  the  harvest  time  he  used  to  go  on 
his  hands  and  his  back  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  used  to 
be  eating  the  furze  blossoms  like  a  goat.  There  was  a  little 
river  on  it  there,  between  the  house  and  the  hill,  and  he  used 
to  go  over  the  river  of  a  leap,  as  airy  as  a  hare. 

The  grandmother  was  a  silly  old  woman ;  she  was  deaf  and 
almost  dumb,  and  many  was  the  fight  herself  and  Teig  used 
to  have. 

One  day  the  mother  said  to  Teig,  “  Teigeen,  I  must  put  a 
leather  seat  on  your  breeches ;  I’m  destroyed  buying  frieze,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  it  done,  you  must  go  to  a  tailor  to  learn  a 
trade.” 

“  By  my  word,”  says  Teig,  “  that  is  not  the  trade  I’ll  have. 
A  tailor  is  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man.  If  you  give  me  a 
trade  at  all,  make  a  piper  of  me.  I’ve  a  great  liking  for  the 
music.” 

“Let  it  be  so,”  says  the  mother.  The  day  after  that  she 
went  to  the  town  to  get  the  leather,  and  when  the  little  lads  of 


* 


Pronounced  “  Curneen.” 
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Coipnin  nA  li-bicinne. 

bpAt  teif  An  bpoc,  Ag  weigitc  Coth  b-Ap-o  Agur  ■o’fen’o  pP,  1  Coipnin 
An  a  rhuin  Ag  pgpeA-oAOib  mAp  bume  Ap  a  66itt,  te  F^ictiop  50 
•ocuicpeAb  pP,  Agup  buAtAibbib  An  bAibe  nA  biAi$.  Cng  An  poc 
ct-Ai-0  An  botAn  pAioin,  Agup  nuAip  PonnAipc  pAnom  An  poc  -] 

A  tbAnrAC  AS  ceAtc.  pAoib  pP  Sur  An  peAti-buAtAibb  no  bi  A5 
AeACc  ’nA  Poinne.  tliop  fiubAib  pAioin  coipcPim  be  peAPc  mbbiAb- 
AnAib  noirne  pm,  Ate,  nuAip  PonnAipc  pP  An  poc  A5  ceAtc  ApceAP 
An  An  oopAp,  PuAib  pP  o’Aon  bPim  aitiaP  Ap  An  bpumnePlg,  Agup 
SAip  pP  Ap  nA  cOrhAppAnnAib  P  “oo  pAbAib  o’n  oiAbAb  o o  bi  nA 

biAig. 

Pi  nA  biiACAiUi*  A5  gAipibe  i  a5  gpeAOAb  bop  gup  *uip  piA-o 
An  poc  Ap  mipe,  A5np  AinAC  Apip  beip  Ap  An  ceAP.  TluAip  PonnAipc 
PAiTtin  P  as  ceAtc  An  o  ApA  uAip,  Ap  50  bpAt  beip,  Agup  An  poc 
asup  Coipnln  Ap  a  mum  ’nA  biAib.  t)1  AbApcA  pAOA  Ap  An  bpoc, 
bi  speim  An  pip  bAibce  A5  Coipnln  oppA.  tug  pAi-om  AgAib 
Ap  "<Aibbirh,  Agtip  An  poc  -o’ A  beAnArhAinc.  *0  Pipig  Ari  A5uf 

tAims  nAome  nA  mbAibce  Ap  gAP  CAoib  ne’n  botAp  AinAP,  Asup  a 
belt  Pro  oe  gAptAoib  nl  pAib  ApiAth  1  gconoAe  nA  gAibbirhe.  Ili'op 
pcAO  pAioin  50  noeAtAib  pP  ApceAP  1  gcAtAip  11  a  5A1^^1r*ie 
An  poc  -|  a  til ApcAP  be  nA  pAbAib.  t>ub  bA  mApgAib  P  Agup  bi  nA 
ppAroeAnnA  bioncA  be  OAomib.  tbpAig  pAioin  Ag  gbAobAP  Agnp 
Ag  sAptAoib  Ap  nA  OAomib  e  -oo  pAbAib  Agup  bi  piAO-pAn  a5  neunAiii 
niAgAiP  pAOi.  CuaiP  pP  pu Ap  ppA IT)  Agup  Anu Ap  ppAio  eibe  Agnp 
bi  Ag  imteAPc  50  pAib  An  gpiAn  Ag  oub  pAOi  pAn  cpAtnbnA. 

ConnAipc  Coipnln  ubbA  bpeAgA  Ap  PbAp,  Agnp  peAn-beAn  AnAice 
beo,  Agnp  tAimg  ouib  mop,  Aip,  euro  -oe  nA  n-ubbAib  no  belt  Aige; 
SgAoib  pP  a  gpeim  Ap  ApApcAibAn  pmc  Agnp  PuaiP  pP  Tie  beirn  Ap 
PbAp  nA  n-ubAbb.  Ap  go  bpAt  beip  An  c-peAn-beAn  Agup  o’pAg 
pi  nA  b-ubbA  ’nA  oiAig,  oip  bi  pi  beAt-rhApb  beip  An  pgAnnpAt). 

Iliop  bpAOA  bi  Coipnln  Ag  ite  nA  n-ubAbb  nuAip  tAimg  A  rhAtAip 
1  utAip,  Agup  nuAip  PonnAipc  pi  Coipnin,  geApp  pi  bopg  ua  epoipe 
uippi  ppm,  i  oubAipc,  “  1  n-Ainm  TIP,  a  Coipnin,  cao  00  tug  Ann 

po  tu  ?  ” 

il  ^TiAppuig  pm  oe  pAioin  O  CeAbbAig  Agup  o  A  poc  gAbAip  ,  cA 
An  c-Ab  opc,  a  rhAtAip,  nAP  bpuib  mo  mumeub  bpipce.” 

■  Cuip  pi  Coipnin  ApceAP  in  a  ppAipge  Agup  tug  AgAib  Ap  An 
mbAibe. 

APc  ip  AipceAP  An  nib  tApbA  no  pAioin  O  CeAbbAig.  bluAip 
pgAp  Coipnin  beip  An  bpoc,  beAn  pP  pAioin  aihaP  Ap  An  mbotAp 
nibp,  tAimg  pu  Ap  beip,  Puip  a  bA  AbAipc  pAOi,  PAit  Ap  a  bpuim  P, 
Agup  niop  peAp  go  ocAimg  pP  A-bAibe.  Cuipbing  pAioin  Ag  &n 
oopAp,  Agup  tuic  An  poc  111  Apb  Ap  An  CAippig.  CuAib  pAioin  nA 
PoobAb,  Pip  bi  pP  beAt-rhApb  Agup  bi  pe  mAbb  ’pAn  oibte,  Agup 
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the  village  found  that  the  mother  was  gone,  they  got  a  buck 
goat  that  belonged  to  lame  Paddy  Kelly,  and  they  put  Coirnin 
riding  on  it.  Off  and  away  with  the  buck,  bleating  as  loud  as 
y*  could,  and  Coirnin  on  his  back  screeching  like  a  person  out 
of  his  senses,  with  fear  lest  he  should  fall,  and  the  boys  of 
the  village  after  him.  The  buck  faced  for  Paddy’s  cottage ; 
and  when  Paddy  saw  the  buck  and  his  rider  coming  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  old  boy  that  was  coming  for  him.  Paddy  had 
not  walked  a  step  for  seven  years  before  that,  but  when  he  saw 
t  re  buck  coming  in  at  the  door  he  went  of  a  single  leap  out 
through  the  window,  and  called  on  the  neighbors  to  save  him 
from  the  devil  that  was  after  him. 

The  boys  were  laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  till  they 
set-  the  buck  mad,  and  off  again  with  him,  out  of  the  house. 
When  Paddy  saw  him  coming  the  second  time,  off  and  away 
with  him,  and  the  buck  with  Coirnin  on  his  back  after  him. 
There  were  long  horns  on  the  buck,  and  Coirnin  had  the 

drowning  man’s  grip  ”  on  them.  Paddy  faced  for  Galway, 
with  the  buck  following  him.  The  cry  rose,  and  the  people  of 
the  villages  on  each  side  of  the  road  came  out,  and  such  shouting 
there  never  was  before  in  the  County  Galway.  Paddy  never 
stopped  till  he  came  into  the  City  of  Galway,  and  the  buck  and 
his  rider  at  his  heels.  It  was  a  market  day,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  people.  Paddy  began  crying  and  yelling  on  the 
people  to  save  him,  and  they  were  making  a  mock  of  him. 
He  went  up  one  street  and  down  another  street,  and  he  was 
going  until  the  sun  was  setting  in  the  evening. 

Coirnin  saw  fine  apples  on  a  board,  and  an  old  woman  near 
them,  and  there  came  a  great  wish  on  him  to  have  a  share  of 
the  apples.  He  loosed  his  grasp  on  the  buck’s  horns,  and  went 
with  a  leap  on  the  board  of  apples.  Away  for  ever  with  the 
old  woman,  and  she  left  the  apples  behind  her,  for  she  was 
half  dead  with  the  fright. 

_  H  was  not  long  that  Coirnin  was  eating  the  apples,  when 
his  mother  came  by,  and  when  she  saw  Coirnin  she  cut  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  herself,  and'  she  said — “  In  the  name  of 
God,  Coirnin,  what  brought  you  here?” 

“  Ask  that  of  Paddy  Kelly  and  his  buck  goat;  there’s  luck 
on  you,  mother,  that  my  neck  is  not  broken.” 

She  put  Coirnin  into  her  apron  and  faced  for  home. 

But  it’s  curious  the  thing  that  Happened  to  Paddy  Kelly. 
When  Coirnin  parted  with  the  buck,  the  animal  followed  Paddy 
out  on  the  high  road,  came  up  with  him,  put  his  two  horns  under 
him,  threw  Paddy  upon  his  own  back,  and  never  stood  still 
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nuAip  o’tipig  ft  Ap  tnAi'oiti,  nf  pAib  Ati  poc  le  pAgAil  bed  nA  mApb  ; 
Agup  ‘oubAipc  nA  •OAOine  uile  50  mbuA  poc  opAoiAeAtcA  t>o  bi 
Atm.  Aft  tAoi  Af\  bit  tug  ft  coipi  AeAtc  00  pAioin  O  CeAllAig, 
put)  11  At  f Aib  Aige  te  feAtc  mbliAAnAib  poime  fin. 

CuaiA  An  pgeul  cfit)  An  cip,  50  gcuAlAiA  gAt  uile  peAp,  beAn,  *| 
pAifoe  1  gcoiroAb  nA  5Aillime  Agup  ’P  lombA  cup-piop  ■00  bi 
Aip,  poim  cpAtnonA  An  tAt  fin.  OubAipc  cuit)  gup  poc  opAoiA- 
eAtcA  t)o  bi  1  bpoc  pAi-oin,  -|  50  pAib  ft  pAnnpAipceAc  leif  ;  ■oub- 
Aipc  cuit)  eile  50  mbuA  feAp  piAe  Coipnin,  Agup  50  mbuA  Coip 
A  AogAA. 

A11  oiAte  fin,  A’mnip  Coipnin  b-uiLe  niA  1  ACAoib  nA  caoi  do 
tug  An  poc  50  541^1rfl  i  tAmig  nA  buAtAittiA  50  ceAt  PpigiT) 
ni  $pAT>Aig,  Agup  bi  gpeAnn  mop  aca  Ag  tipceAtc  le  Coipnin  Ag 
innpmc  1  ocAoib  nA  mApcuigeAtCA  T)o  bi  Aige  50  ^Aillim  ^p  bium 
puic  pAioin  Hi  CeAllAig,  Agup  gAt  niA  tAptA  leif  Ap  feAA  An 
lAt. 

An  oiAte  fin,  niiAip  tuAiA  Coipnin  Ap  a  leAbuiA,  tAmig  bpbn 
tigm  Aip,  Agup  1  n-Aic  cot) aIca  topAig  ft  Ag  peicpit.  O’piAppuig 
a  mAtAip  At  cptA'o  do  bi  Aip.  OubAipc  peipeAn  nAt  pAib  pop 
Aige.  “  tli’t  opc  Ate  peAforo,”  Ap  fife  ;  “  pcop  no  turo  feicpil, 
)  leig  T)umn  cotdIaA.”  Ate  niop  pcop  ft  50  mAiT)in. 

Ap  mAvoin  niop  pent)  ft  gpeim  o’lte,  Agup  oubAipc  ft  le  nA 
liiACAip,  “  "RaCao  AmAt,  go  bfeicfiA  mt  An  noeunpAiA  An  c-Atp 
hi  Ait  AAtn.”  “  P’tioip  50  noeunpAA,”  Ap  fife. 

teip  fin,  buAil  ft  a  AA  lAirn  fAoi,  Agup  tu ai A  a’aoh  leim  AifiAin 
go  oci  An  oopAf ,  Agup  AmAt  leif.  tug  ft  AgAiA  Ap  nA  b-AiteAn- 
Aib,  1  niop  f cat)  50  n-oeAtAiA  ft  AfceAt  ’nA  rneApg.  Sin  ft  t 
ptin  ioip  nA  pgeAt  Agup  niop  bpAOA  50  pAib  pt  ’nA  toolAA.  t)i 
bpion^loiT)  Aige  50  pAib  An  poc  te  n-A  tAoib,  Ag  MppAiA  CAine 
Ao  tup  Alp.  Puipig  ft,  Ate  1  n-Aic  An  puic  bi  peAp  bpeAg  gpuAgAt 
CAOb  leif,  f  T)ubAipc  ft,  “  A  Coipnin,  nA  bioA  eAglA  opc  pottiAm- 
pA.  Ip  CApAio  mt,  •]  cA  mt  Aim  po  le  cortiAiple  00  leAfA  no 
tAbAipc  ouic,  mA  glACAnn  cu  uAim  i.  CA  cu  do  ttAipineAt  6 
pu^AA  tu,  -|  do  Cuip-rhAgAiA  Ag  buAtAillib  An  bAite.  Ip  mipe  An 
poc  gAbAip  tdo  tug  50  jAillirii  tu,  Ate  cA  mt  Atpuigte  Anoip  50 
■oci  An  piotc  m  a  bpeiceAnn  cu  mt.  11i  feuopAiim  An  c-AtpugAA 
A  pAgAil  50  Ticu^fAinn  An  tuApcuigeAtc  pin  thiic,  Agup  Anoip  cA 
curhAtc  mop  AgAtn.  O’feuopAinn  do  leApugAA  Ap  bAtl,  Ate  otAp- 
pAA  nA  ctrhApfAnnA  50  pAib  cu  pAnn-pAipceAt  teip  nA  piAe,  Agup 
ni  peuxipA  An  bApAiiiAit  pm  bAinc  oiob.  CA  cu  do  fuiAe  Anoip 
50  T)ipeAt  in  fAn  Aic  An  pugAA  tu,  f  cA  pocA  oip  1  bpoigpeAtc 
cpoige  T>oT>  tAoib-piAp,  Ate  ni’l  cu  te  bAinc  teip  go  foil,  mAp 
ni  p  euopA  upAio  rhAit  do  AeunArh  At.  Ceipig  A-bAile  Anoip  Agup 
Ap  m Airnn  AmApAt,  AbAip  le  Ao  tfiAtAip  go  pAib  bpiongltiA  bpeAg 
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till  he  came  home.  Paddy  came  off  at  the  door,  and  the  buck 
fell  dead  at  the  threshold.  Paddy  went  to  sleep,  for  he  was 
half  dead,  and  it  was  late  in  the  night,  and  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning  the  buck  was  not  to  be  got  alive  or  dead;  and 
all  the  people  . said  that  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  was  in 
it.  Anyway  it  gave  power  to  walk  to  Paddy  Kelly,  a  thing  he 
had  not  had  for  seven  years  before  that. 

The  story  went  through  the  country  till  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  County  of  Galway  heard  it,  and  many  was  the 
version  that  was  on  it  before  the  evening  of  that  day.  Some 
said  it  was  an  enchanted  buck  that  Paddy  had,  and  that  he 
was  in  league  with  it;  others  said  that  Coirnin  was  a  fairy 
man,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  burn  him. 

That  night  Coirnin  told  everything  about  the  way  the  buck 
took  him  to  Galway,  and  the  boys  came  to  Bridget  O’Grady’s 
house,  and  they  had  great  fun  listening  to  Coirnin  telling 
about,  the  ride  that  he  had  to  Galway  on  the  back  of  Paddy 
Kelly’s  buck,  and  everything  that  happened  him  throughout 
the  day. 

.  That  night  when  Coirnin  went  to  bed  some  sorrow  came  over 
him,  and  instead  of  sleeping  he  began  sighing.  His  mother 
asked  him  what  was  on  him.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know. 

“  There’s  nothing  on  you  but  nonsense,”  says  she.  “  Stop 
that  sighing  and  let  us  sleep.”  But  he  did  not  stop  till  morn¬ 
ing. 

In  the  morning  he  was  not  able  to  eat  a  morsel,  and  he  said 
to  his  mother — 

“  I’ll  go  out  till  I  see  if  the  air  will  do  me  good.” 

“  Maybe  it  would,”  says  she. 

With  that  he  struck  his  hands  under  him  and  went  of  one 
leap  to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  He  faced  for  the  furze, 
and  he  did  not  stop  till  he  came  in  amongst  it.  He  stretched 
himself  between  two  bushes,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was 
asleep.  He  had  a  dream  that  the  buck  was  beside  him  trying 
to  make  him  talk.  He  awoke,  but  instead  of  the  buck  there 
was  a  fine  wizard  man  beside  him,  and  he  said,  “  Coirnin, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  me ;  I’m  a  friend,  and  I’m  here  to  give  you 
profitable  counsel  if  you  will  take  it  from  me.  You  are  a 
cripple  since  you  were  born,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  boys 
of  the  village;  I  am  the  buck  goat  that  took  you  to  Galway, 
but  I  am  changed  now  to  the  form  in  which  you  see  me.  I 
was  not  able  to  get  the  change  till  I  should  have  given  you  that 
ride,  and  now  I  have  great  power.  I  would  have  cured  you  on 
the  spot,  but  the  neighbors  would  have  said  that  you  were  in 
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AgAn  go  pAib  buib  Ag  pAp  le  coif  "A  h-Aibne  no  b6uppA*  piubAb 
Agup  but  *uic  ;  AbAip  An  pun  ceunnA  bti  cpi  rfiAimn  AnniAig  a 
t6ibe,  Agup  cpempi*  pi  5°  6puib  pt  piop.  HuAip  pAtAp  cu  Ag 
cbpuigeAtc  nA  buibe  geobAi*  cu  1  Ag  pAp  CAOb-piop  ne’n  tboit 
rhoip  mgeAtAin  acA  Ag  bpuAt  ua  h-Aibne  ;  CAbAip  beAc  1  Agup 
bpuit  i,  Agup  61  An  pug,  Agup  btin  cu  lomiAn  pApA  no  pit  AnAgAi* 
buAtAibb  Ap  bit  111  fAn  bpAppAipce.  t»6r6  longAncAp  Ap  nA  nAoinib 
1  ncopAt,  a6c  ni  thAippin  pin  A-bpAn.  t)6in  cu  cpi  bbiA*nA  ntAg 
An  bA  pin.  UAp  ’pAn  ointe  6utn  nA  h-Aice  peo  ;  btin  ati  pocA 
6ip  cogtA  AgAtn-pA,  a6c  Ap  do  beAtA  congbAig  n’inncinn  AgAn 
p6in,  Agup  nA  b-inmp  no  Duine  Ap  bit  50  bpACAit  cti  impe.  Imtig 
Anoip.  SbAn  beAC.” 

$eAtl  Coipnin  50  nneunpAn  p6  gAt  ni*  nubAipc  An  gpuAgAt 
beAj  btip,  *1  tAinig  p6  A-bAibe,  butgAipeAt  50  betp.  tipeAtnAig  An 
tfiAtAip  nAt  pAlb  p6  torii  gpuArnAt  Agup  bi  p6  pub  mA  nneAtAin 
p6  AinAt,  Agup  nubAipc  pf,  “  SAOibim,  a  true,  50  nneApnAi*  An 
c-Atp  mAit  nuic.” 

“  Rmne  50  neimin,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  Agup  CAbAip  pun  be  n’lte 
■6dm  Anoip.'" 

An  ointe  pin,  1  n-Aic  no  belt  Ag  peicpib,  ConAib  pt  50  bpeAg, 
Agup  Ap  niAinin  nubAipc  p6  be  n-A  rhAtAip,  “  t)i  bpiongbOm  bpeAg 
AgAtn  Aptip,  a  tfiAtAip.  ' 

“  RA  CAbAip  Aon  Aipn  Ap  bpiongb6m,’"  Ap  pAn  rhAtAip  ;  “ip 
concpAbcd  cuiceAnn  piAn  AtnAt.” 

CAit  Coipnin  An  bA  Ag  pmuAineA*  Ap  An  gctifipAn  no  bi  Aige 
beip  An  rigpuAgAt  beAg,  -j  Ap  An  pAinbpeAp  mop  no  bi  be  pAgAib 
Aige:  Ap  mAimn,  bA  Ap  nA  thApAt,  nubAipc  p6  be  n-A  tfiAtAip, 
“  t)i  An  bpiongbtm  bpeAg  pin  AgAtn  Aptip  Apfp.” 

“  50  mtAnAigm  "Oia  An  tfiAit,  ~j  50  bAgnAigm  S6  An  c-obc,”  Ap 
pAn  rhAtAip  ;  “  CuaPai*  mb  50  mime  nA  mbeineA*  An  bpiongb6m 
tbAnnA  Ag  nuine  cpi  orbte  AnniAig  a  ttibe,  50  mberbeA*  pi  piop.” 

An  cpiorhA*  mAimn,  n’tipig  Coipnin  go  mot  Agup  nubAipc  pt 
Le  n-A  rhAtAip,  “  t)i  An  bpiongbOm  bpeAg  pin  AgAm  Aptip  Apip, 
Agup,  6  tApbA  go  ncAimg  p6  tugAm  cpi  ointe  AnniAig  a  ttibe, 
pAtAi*  mb  be  peutdinc  bpuib  Aon  pipmn  innci.  ConnAipc  mt  buib 
in  mo  bpiongbOm  no  btAppA*  mo  piubAb  Agup  mo  but  bAm.” 

“  -Ati  bpACAin  cu  in  pAn  mbpiongbtm  cA  pAib  An  buib  Ag  pAp  ?  ” 
Ap  pAn  rhAtAip. 

“  ConnApcAp  go  neimin,”  Ap  peipeAn  ;  “  cA  pi  Ag  pAp  CAob  beip 
An  gcboit  rhoip  mgeAtAm  acA  Ap  bpuAt  nA  h-Aibne.” 

5°  neirhin,  ni’b  Aon  buib  Ag  pAp  AnAice  beip  An  gcboit  nig- 
eAtAm,”  Ap  pAn  rhAtAip  ;  “  bi  m6  ’pAn  Aic  pm  go  mime,  Agup  ni 
feunpA*  pi  beit  Ann  A-gAn-piop  nAm.” 
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th  faines>  and  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
a  ve  that  opinion  from  them.  You  are  seated  now  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  you  were  born  in,  and  there  is  a  pot  of  gold 

r  foot  °f  y°ur  back ,  but  you  are  not  to  touch  it  yet, 

because  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  Go 
home  now,  and  to-morrow  morning  tell  your  mother  that  you 
c  a  ne  dream,  that  there  was  a  herb  growing  beside 
the  river  that  would  bring  walk  and  activity  to  you.  "Tell  the 

^lVpring  +?  h®r,thrf  mornings  after  each  other,  and  she 

von  wm  fiVV‘+at  -S  trlie'  yhen  you  seeking  the  herb, 
f  d°Wn  from  the  big  washing  stone  that 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Take  it  with  you,  and  boil  it,  and 

drink  the  juice,  and  you  will  be  able  to  run  a  race  against 
anv  boy  m  the  parish.  There  will  be  wonder  on  the  people 

Hi  S)Ut  th^  WOnt  last  long-  You  will  be  thirteen  years 
old  that  day  Come  m  the  night  to  this  place.  I  will  have  the 

pot  of  gold  lifted,  but  for  your  life  keep  your  intentions  to 
yourself,  and  don  t  tell  any  person  at  all  that  you  saw  me.  Go 
now;  farewell.” 


. Coirnin  promised  that  he  would  do  everything  the  little 
wizard  man  told  him,  and  he  came  home  joyous  enough.  The 
mother  observed  that  he  was  not  so  gloomy  as  he  was  before 
he  went  out,  and  she  said — 

“  I  think,  son,  the  air  did  you  good.” 

It  did,  indeed,”  says  he,  “  and  give  me  something  to 
eat  now.” 


That  night,  instead  of  being  sighing,  he  slept  finely,  and  in 
the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother — “  I  had  a  fine  dream  last 
night,  mother.” 

“  Don’t  give  any  importance  to  a  dream,”  says  the  mother, 
“  it’s  contrary  they  fall  out.” 

Coirnin  spent  the  day  thinking  on  the  discourse  he  had 
with  the  little  wizard  man  and  of  the  great  riches  he  was  to 
get.  In  the  morning  the  next  day  he  said  to  his  mother— “  I 
had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night.” 

“  May  God  increase  the  good  and  may  He  decrease  the  bad,” 
says  his  mother.  “  I  often  heard  that  if  a  person  had  the  same 
dream  three  nignfs  after  other,  it  would  be  true.” 

The  third  morning  Coirnin  got  up  early  and  said  to  his 
mother,  “I  had  that  fine  dream  again  last  night,  and  since 
it  chanced  that  it  came  to  me  three  nights  after  other  I’ll  go 
to  see  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it.  I  saw  an  herb  in  my  dream 
that  would  give  my  walk  and  my  activity  to  me.” 
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“  ti’bibip  gup  pdp  pi  Ann  6  foiri,”  AppA  Coipnin,  “  Agup  pACAit) 
mipe  bd  copAigeACc.” 

t)uAit  pb  A  -6a  tdim  pAOl,  Agup  CuAib  b’Aon  tbim  Aihdin  go  bti 
An  bopAp,  Agup  aiuaC  teip.  Tliop  bpAbA  50  pAib  pb  Ag  An  gctoiC 
nigeACdin,  Agup  puAip  pb  An  tuib.  Cug  pb  tbimeAnnA  mAp  piAt> 
A  mbeibeAt)  gAt)Ap  ’gd  teAnAihAinc,  Ag  ceACc  A-bAite  le  ceAnn- 
tutgdipe; 

“  A  mdtAip,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  b’piop  t>Atn  mo  bpiongtbib.  puAip 
m6  An  tuib.  Cuip  piop  HAm  An  pocA  Agup  bpuit  bAm  b.” 

Cuip  An  mdtAip  An  tint)  ’pAn  bpocA,  Agup  cimCiott  cdpcA  uipge 
teip,  Agup  nuAip  bi  pi  bpuitce  Agup  An  pug  puAp,  b’ot  Coipnin 
6.  11T  pAib  pb  moimib  in  a  botg  nuAip  peAp  pb  puAp  Ap  a  CopAib 

-agup  topAig  pb  Ag  pit  pn Ap  Agup  AnuAp.  t)i  longAncAp  mop  Ap 
a  rhAtAip.  CopAig  pi  Ag  CAbAipc  mite  gtOip  Agup  AtCUgAb  bo 
"Oia  ;  Ann  pin  gdip  pi  Ap  nA  coniAppAnnAib  Agup  b’innip  bbib 
bpiongtbib  Coipnin,  Agup  An  Caoi  a  bpuAip  pb  iipdib  a  Cop.  tH 
tutgdipe  rfi op  oppA  uite,  mAp  bi  t)pigib  Tli  JpdbAig  corhAppAin 
mAit  Agup  bi  meAp  aca  uite  uippi. 

An  oibCe  pin,  Cpuinnig  buACAittrb  An  bAite  ApceAC  te  tutgdipe 
•00  beunAth  te  Coipnin  Agup  te  n-A  mdtAip.  TluAip  biobAp  uite 
as  cbriipdb  ciA  fiubAtpAb  ApceAC  aCc  pdibin  O  CeAttAig.  t)i  piAb 
uite  as  cAinc  paoi  An  gcAoi  a  bpuAip  Coipnin  a  fiubAt  Agup  tut 
a  Cndrh. 

“  50  oeitrnn  ip  -oAm-pA  but)  Cbip  -bo  belt  buibeAC  ;  ’pb  Ar* 
cpAtAb  do  tug  mo  p)oc-gAbAip-pe  t)6  bo  pinne  An  obAip,  Agup  cd 
piop  as  b-uite  buine  50  bcug  An  mApcuigeACc  bo  pinne  pb,  upAib 
mb  Cop  Ap  Aip  bAm  pern.  OC,  mo  bpon  !  50  bpuAip  mo  p>oc  bpedg 
bdp  !  ” 

Cug  cu  h-biteAC,”  Ap  Coipnin,  “  ’pi  ah  tuib  bo  tbigeApAig  mb. 
Ilinne  mb  bpiongtbib  cpi  oibCe  AnbiAig  a  Ceite  50  teigpeoCAb  ah 
tuib  mb,  Agup  tig  te  mo  rhAtAip  a  CpotugAb  -go  pAib  mb  mo  Ctdip- 
ineAC  CAp  bip  mo  teACc’  o  $Aittim,  gup  ot  mb  pug  nA  tuibe.” 

“  ’O’peubpAinn  mo  mionnA  tAbAipc  go  bpuit  mo  rhAC  Ag  mnpinc 
iia  pipinne  gtAine,”  Ap  pAn  mdtAip. 

Ann  pin  topAig  cdC  Ag  beunAitii  mAgAib  pAoi  pdibin,  gup  imtig 
pb  auiaC. 

CuAib  gAC  uite  nit)  go  mAit  te  Coipnin  Agup  te  n-A  mdtAip  *nA 
biAig  peo.  Aon  oit)Ce  Amdin  miAip  CuAib  ah  mdtAip  Agup  nA 
corhAppAnnA  ’nA  gcobt At),  CuAib  Coipnin  Cum  nA  b-Aicinne.  t)i 
a  CApAib,  An  gpuAgAC  beAg,  Ann  pin  poiriie,  Agup  bi  An  pocA  oip 
pbib  bo. 

“  Seo  buic  Anoip  An  potA  oip  ;  cuip  1  bCAipge  b  1  n-dic  Ap  bit 
ip  toit  teAC.  Ud  An  oipeAb  Ann  Agup  beunpAp  buic  pAb  bo 
beAtA.” 
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Ijicf  you  see  in  your  dream  where  the  herb  .was  growing?” 
says  the  mother,  ' 

I  did,  indeed,  says  he;  “  it’s  growing  beside  the  big  wash¬ 
es  stone  that’s  at  the  edge  of  the  river.” 

Indeed  there  s  no  herb  growing  near  tne  washing  stone,” 
says  his  mother.  I  was  in  that  place  often,  and  it  could  not 
be  m  it  unbeknownst  to  me.” 

“  Maybe  it  grew  in  it  since,”  says  Coirnin,  “  and  I’ll  go  to 
look  for  it.” 

He  struck  his  two  hands  under  him,  and  went  at  one  leap 
to  the  door,  and  out  with  him.  It  was  not  long  till  he  was 
at  the  washing  stone,  and  he  found  the  herb.  He  gave  leaps 
like  a  deer  that  a  hound  would  be  following,  coming  home 
with  excessive  joy. 

“  Mother,”  says  he,  “  my  dream  was  true  for  me.  I  got  the 
herb.  Put  down  the  pot  for  me,  and  boil  it  for  me.” 

The  mother  put  the  herb  in  the  pot  and  about  a  quart  of 
water,  with  it,  and  when  it  was  boiled  and  the  juice  cold, 
Coirnin  drank  it.  It  was  not  a  moment  inside  him  when  he 
stood  upon  his  feet  and  began  running  up  and  down.  There 
was  great  astonishment  on  his  mother.  She  began  giving 
a  thousand  glories  and  praises  to  God.  Then  she  called  the 
neighbors  and  told  them  Coirnin’s  dream  and  how  he  got  the 
use  of  his  feet.  There  was  great  joy  on  them  all,  for  Bridget 
0  Grady  was  a  good  neighbor,  and  they  all  had  a  regard  for 
her. 

.That  night  the  boys  of  the  village  gathered  in  to  make 
rejoicing  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother.  When  they  were  all 
discoursing  who  should  walk  in  but  Paddy  Kelly !  They  were 
all  talking  of  how  Coirnin  got  his  walk,  and  the  activity  of 
his  bones. 

“  Indeed,  it’s  to  myself  he  has  a  right  to  be  thankful;  it’s 
the  jolting  my  buck  goat  gave  him  that  did  the  work,  and 
everyone  knows  that  the  ride  he  took  gave  me  back  the  use 
of  my  feet  again.  Och!  my  grief  that  my  fine  buck  died!” 

“  You  lie!  ”  says  Coirnin;  “it’s  the  herb  that  cured  me.  I 
had  a  dream  three  nights  after  other  that  the  herb  would  cure 
me,  and  my  mother  can  prove  it  that  I  was  a  cripple  after 
coming  from  Galway  till  I  drank  the  juice  of  the  herb.” 

“  I’d  take  my  oath  that  my  son  is  telling  the  clean  truth,” 
says  his  mother.  Then  each  of  the  people  began  mocking 
Paddy,  till  he  went  out. 

Everything  went  well  with  Coirnin  and  his  mother  after 
that.  One  night,  when  his  mother  and  the  neighbors  went 
235 
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Coipnin  n a  ti-Aicmne; 


“  SAoilim  50  bpAgpAiD  me  6  in  pAn  bpoll  a  pAib  pb  Ann,”  Ap 
I'd  Coipnin  “  Abe  bbAppAiP  m6  pomn  ob  A-bAile  Horn.” 

“  11a  cAbAip  leAc  pop  b,  Abe  bio*  bpiongloit)  eile  AgAt)  mAp 
bi  AgA-o  beAnA,  Agup,  ’nA  PiAig  fin,  cig  leAc  pomn  t>e  do  CAbAipe 
leAC.  CeAnnAig  An  CAlAifi  po  Agup  cuip  ceAb  Ap  bun  in  pAn 
mbAtt  Ap  pugAD  tu,  Agup  ni  geicpit)  cu  pbm  nA  Aon  Dume  1  n-Aon 
cig  leAc,  IA  bobc  pad  do  beAtA.  SlAn  leAc  Anoij — ni  peicpiD 
cu  mb  niop  mo.” 

Cuip  Coipnin  An  pocA  piop  in  pAn  bpoll,  Agup  cpbApog  op  a 
bionn,  Agup  tAmij;  pb  A-bAile. 

Ap  rnAiDin,  DubAipc  pb  ie  n-A  uiAcAip  :  “  t)i  bpiongloiD  eile 

AgAm  Apbip  Apip,”  i  An  cpeAp  mAiDin,  DubAipc  pb  lei,  “  CA  mo 
bpiongloiD  piop  Anoip  gAn  AriipAp,  bi  pi  AgAm  Apeip  50  DipeAb  mAp 
bi  pi  AgAm  An  x>A  uAip  eile  ;  pm  cpi  uAipe  AnDiAiD  a  beile,  Agup 
cig  Horn  b  peo  mnpeAbc  duic  nAb  bpeicpiD  cu  IA  bobc  pAD  do 
OaaCa,  Abe  ni  tig  liom  Aon  put)  eile  do  pAD  leAc  d’A  tAoib.” 

An  oibbe  pm,  buAiD  pb  bum  An  pocA  oip,  t  tug  lAn  ppopAm 
■ob  AbAile  leip,  Agup  Ap  mAmm  tug  pb  Do’n  ifiAtAip  b.  “  CA  niop 
mb,”  Aoeip  pb,  “  m  pAn  Aic  a  DcAinig  pm  Ap,  Agup  geobAiD  mb 
Duic  b  nuAip  bbibeAp  pb  Ag  ceApcAl  uaic,  Abe  nA  cuip  Aon  beipe 
opm  d’A  tAoib.” 

tliop  bpADA  ’nA  DiAig  peo,  gup  beAnnAig  tlpigiD  Hi  $pADAig  bo 
bAinne  -]  buip  Ap  peupAb  i.  CuaiD  pi  pern  Agup  Coipnin  Ap  AgAiD 
50  mAit,  Agup  miAip  bi  pb  pibe  bliADAn  d’aoip,  beAnnAig  pb  gAb- 
AlCAp  mbp  CAlrhAn  cimbioll  nA  h-Aicmne,  Agup  buip  ceAb  bpeAg 
Ap  bun  Ap  An  mbAll  Ap  pugAp  e.  SeAl  geApp  ’nA  DiAig  pm  pop 
pb  beAn.  t)i  muipigm  mop  Aige,  Agup  ntiAip  puAip  pe  bAp  le  peAn- 
Aoip,  D’pAg  pb  bp  Agup  Aipgioo  Ag  a  blomn,  Agup  ni  £acaiD  Aon 
■oume  do  bbtfmAig  in  pAn  cig  pm  IA  bobc  ApiAmj 
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Goirnin  of  the  Furze. 

to  sleep,  Coirnin  went  to  the  furze.  His  friend  the  little 
wizard  was  there  before  him,  and  the  pot  of  gold  was  ready 
for  him.  “  Here  now  is  the  pot  of  gold  for  you,  stow  it  away 
in  any  place  you  like;  there’s  as  much  in  it  as  will  do  you 
throughout  your  life.” 

I  think  I’ll  leave  it  in  the  hole  where  it  was,”  says  Coirnin, 
“  but  I’ll  bring  a  share  of  it  home  with  me.” 

Don  t  take  it  with  you  yet,  but  have  another  dream  like  the 
one  you  had  already,  and  after  that  you  can  take  a  share  with 
you.  Buy  this  ground  and  set  up  a  house  on  the  spot  where 
you  were  born,  and  neither  you  yourself  nor  anyone  in  the 
same  house  with  you  will  ever  see  a  day’s  poverty  during  your 
life.  Farewell  to  you  now;  you  shall  see  me  no  more.” 

Coirnin  put  the  pot  down  in  the  hole  and  clay  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  came  home. 

In  the  morning  he  said  to  his  mother — I  had  another  dream 
last  night,  but  I  won’t  tell  it  to  you  till  I  see  if  I  will  have  it 
again  three  nights  after  other.” 

The  second  morning  he  said — “  I  had  the  dream  again  last 
night;  ”  and  the  third  morning  he  said  to  hex- — “  My  dream  is 
true  now  without  doubt.  I  had  it  last  night  just  as  I  had  it 
the  two  other  times,  that’s  three  times  after  one  another,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this — that  you  won’t  see  a  poor  day  during  your 
life,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  else  about  it.” 

That  night  he  went  to  the  pot  of  gold,  and  brought  the  full 
of  a  purse  of  it  home  with  him,  and  in  the  morning  he  gave  it 
to  his  mother.  “  I  have  more,”  says  he,  “  in  the  place  where 
that  came  from,  and  I’ll  get  it  for  you  when  you’ll  be  wanting 
it,  but  ask  no  question  of  me  about  it.” 

It  was  not  long  after  this  till  Bridget  O’Grady  bought  a 
milch  cow  and  put  her  on  grass.  She  herself  and  Coirnin 
went  on  well,  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  bought 
a  large  holding  of  land  round  the  furse,  and  set  up  a  fine  house 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  born.  A  short  time  after  that  he 
married  a  wife.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  when  he  died  of 
old  age  he  left  gold  and  silver  to  his  children,  and  not  a  person 
who  lived  in  that  house  saw  a  poor  day  ever 
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t)eA11  An  piR  RtlAlt): 

ZA  pi  AT)  T)’A  pAA 

Jup  cu  pAitfn  pocAip  1  mbptij;,' 

ZA  pi  AT)  T)’A  pAA 

^up  ctl  btitfn  CAtiA  riA  bptg; 

ZA  pi  AT)  T >’A  pAA 

ft  rrnle  spAA  50  t>cuj;  cu  Aaui  cut; 

CiA  50  bpuit  peAp  be  pAgAit 

’S  teip  Ati  cAitliup  "beAti  ati  £ip  RuaiAJ 

"Oo  tu^Ap  tiAoi  mi 

1  bppiopun,  ceAii^Aitce  cpuAiA, 
t>OtCAlA  Ap  TT10  tAOlAlb 

A$up  mite  jtAp  Ap  puT>  puAp, 
tAbAppAirin-pe  piAe 

triAp  tAbAppAT)  eAbA  COIp  CUAHIJ 
le  porin  t>o  belt  pmce 

Siop  te  t)eAn  ah  pip  RuaiA. 

&Aoit  mipe  a  CetiT>-peApc 

50  mbeiA’  Aon  cigeAp  iT)ip  mt  ’p  tu 
SaoiP  mfe  ’miA  Atij-pm 

50  mbpeu^pA  mo  beAnb  Ap  vo  gtuinj 
TT)  Alt  Ate  Ri$  neime 

Ap  An  ce  pm  bAin  Atom -pA  mo  tlti,1 
Sin,  Agup  uile  50  ttip 

"lute  bptige  tuip  iT)ip  m6  ’p  tu. 

ZA  cpAnn  Ann  pAn  njAipenn 

Aip  a  bpApAnn  TiuitleAbAp  a’p  blAt  ouiAe; 
An  u Aip  teA^Aim  mo  tAm  Aip 

Ip  tAiTnp  nAt  mbpipeAnn  mo  tpoiAe  ; 

’S  6  polAp  50  bAp 

A’p  6  -o’pAjAib  o  pbAiteAp  AmiAp 
Aon  p6ij;in  ArnAin, 

A’p  6  “o’pAgAib  o  t)eAn  An  pip  RuaiA; 

Ate  50  T)C1S  IA  An  cpAogAil 

’nnA  peubpAp  cnuic  Agup  cuAin, 

UiucpAiT)  pmuic  Ap  aii  n^ptin 

’S  btiA  ua  neutlcA  tom  Tiub  teip  ah  nguAlj 
t)6iA  An  pAipge  cipm 

A’p  ciocpAiA  ha  bptncA  ’p  ha  cpuAig’ 

’S  btiA  An  cAitliup  A5  p5peAT)At 

An  tA  pin  pAoi  t)eAti  An  pip  RuaiA. 
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THE  RED  MAN’S  WIFE. 

{Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  “  Lore  bongs  of  Connacht.”J 
*7. is  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  heel  fits  in  a  shoe, 

’Tis  what  they  say, 

Thy  little  mouth  kisses  well,  too. 

’Tis  what  they  say, 

Thousand  loves  that  you  leave  me  to  me; 

That  the  tailor  went  the  way 

That  the  wife  of  the  Red  man  knew. 

Nine  months  did  I  spend 

In  a  prison  closed  tightly  and  bound; 

Bolts  on  my  smalls* 

And  a  thousand  locks  frowning  around; 

But  o’er  the  tide 

I  would  leap  with  the  leap  of  a  swan, 

Could  I  once  set  my  side 

By  the  bride  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

I  thought,  O  my  life, 

That  one  house  between  us  love  would  be; 

And  I  thought  I  would  find 

You  once  coaxing  my  child  on  your  knee; 

But  now  the  curse  of  the  High  One 
On  him  let  it  be, 

And  on  all  of  the  band  of  the  liars 
Who  put  silence  between  you  and  me. 

There  grows  a  tree  in  the  garden 

With  blossoms  that  tremble  and  shake, 

I  lay  my  hand  on  its  bark 

And  I  feel  that  my  heart  must  break. 

On  one  wish  alone 

My  soul  through  the  long  months  ran, 

One  little  kiss 

From  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

But  the  day  of  doom  shall  come, 

And  hills  and  harbors  be  rent; 

A  mist  shall  fall  on  the  sun 

From  the  dark  clouds  heavily  sent; 

The  sea  shall  be  dry, 

And  earth  under  mourning  and  banj 
Then  loud  shall  he  cry 

For  the  wife  of  the  Red-haired  man. 

♦There  are  three  “smalls,”  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  ankles.  In  Irish 
romantic  literature  we  often  meet  mention  of  men  being  bound  “  with 
the  binding  of  the  three  smalls.” 
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ui’oin©  riA  gcteAS* 

t)i  peitmbAf  [no  t)uine-uApAt]  Ann  fAn  cip-  Agtgr  ni  fAib  A15e 
aCc  Aon  rhAC  ArhAin.  tAimg  fC  feo  [Ttroipe  nA  gcteAf]  Cuige 
AfceAC  cpAtnonA  oibCe,  Aguf  -o’lAff  pe  tCipcm  t>o  pem  Aguf 
■oo’n  -oA-’p-’eug  *oo  bi  i  n-binpeACc  teif. 

“  SuApAC  Oom  mAp  cA  pe  AgAm  te  c’AgArb,”  Ap  fAn  peitmbAp, 
“  aCc  ciubpAfb  mb  thuic  6  Agup  00  -o’  ttA’p-’eug.”  Ppit  puipbAp 
pbit>  -boib  Com  mAit  A’f  bi  fb  Aige,  Agup  nuAip  bi  An  puipbAp 
cAiCce,  ■o’lAff  An  Tliuipe  Af  An  -oA-’p-’eug  fo  eipige  puAf  Agup 
piofA  gAipgitseACCA  vo  -CeunAtn  Wn  feAf  po,  Ag  CAipbeAnc  nA 
ngnioriiAptA  bi  aca. 

X)’bipig  An  t)A-’p-’eug  Agup  pinneAt)Ap  gAipgibeACcA  t>o,  Agup 
ni  fACA  An  ■oume  peo  AfiAtfi  piofA  gAipgibeACcA  mAp  iad  fin, 
“  inAifeAt),”  A-oeif  An  -ouine-uAf  At,  feAf  An  tige,  “  niop  bpeApp 
Uom  An  oipeA-o  fo  [be  fAitbpeAf]  ’nA  da  mberbeA*  mo  rhAC 
lonnAnn  fin  [t»o]  PeunAm.” 

“  gei^  tiom-f  a  b,”  Af  tlioipe  nA  gcteAf,  go  ceAnn  tA  Agup 
bUA-bAin,  Aguf  beit!)  pb  Com  mAit  te  ceACcAf  pe  nA  buACAittib 
peb  acA  AgAm.” 

“  LeigpeAP,”  Af  fAn  puine-uAfAt,  “  aCc  go  PCiubpAiP  cu  Af  Aif 
CugAm  6  i  gceAnii  nA  btiAPnA.” 

“  O  CHibfA-o,”  Af  -Ri-oife  nA  gcteAf,  “  Af  Aif  CugAP  6.” 

"Pfit  bffeACfAfC  Af  uiAiPin,  tA  Af  nA  mApAt,  PCib,  nuAif  bioPAp 
Ag  -out  Ag  imceACc,  Aguf  teig  An  -oume-UAfAt  An  mAC  teo,  Agup 
■o’ fAn  f  1  At)  AITIUlg  tA  Aguf  btiA-bAin. 

1  gceAnn  a’  tA  Agtif  btiApAin  tAimg  fiA-o  Afip  A-bAite  Cuige, 
Aguf  a  rhAC  f Cm  i  n-emfeACc  teo.  t)i  fC  [Ag]  fAipe  offA,  Aguf 
bi  fAitce  pompA  Aige,  Aguf  bi  oiPCe  mAit  aca.  UtiAip  bioPAp 
CAfCif  a  fuipCip ,  -oubAipc  TtiPipe  nA  gcteAf  teif  An  PA-’p-’eug 
Cipige  f u Af  Afif  Aguf  gAipgiPeACc  t)o  beunAtii  Po’n  Puine-uAfAt 
■oo  bi  CAbAipc  An  cpuipeip  POib.  Anoif  bi  a  uiac  fCm  Ann,  ppeifin, 
Aguf  bi  fC  i  ngAf  do  belt  Com  mAit  te  ceACcAf  aca.  “  tli’t  ft 
’ua  gAifgi-beAC  f of  Coin  mAit  te  mo  CuiP-pe  feAf,  aCc  teig  tioni-fA 
C,”  Af  UiDipe  nA  gcteAf,  “  Af  peAp  tA  Aguf  btiAPAm  eite.” 

’  “  teigfeA-o,”  Af  peifeAn,  “  aCc  go  PCiubpAiP  cu  Af  Aif  CugAm 
b  i  gceAnn  An  tA  Aguf  btiAPAin.”  “OubAipc  ft  go  PciubfAP. 

T)’imtig  fiA-o  teb.  An  tA  Af  nA  mAfAC  ’peip  bit)  tiA  mAitme,  Aguf 
t)-f au ap  Ap  Amuig  tA  Aguf  btiApAin  eite.  Aguf  i  gceAnn  An  tA 
Aguf  btiApAin  ConnAipc  An  puine-uAfAt  An  comtuAPAf  Ag  ceACc 

*  Ca  au  rgeut  po  pocAt  Af  focAt  go  -oi'peAc  mAf  -oo  piiAipeAf  Agup  map  no 
fgfiotAf  flop  e  6  fteut  tflAfCAin  miAib  Ui  giottAftiAC  (fopoe  i  tnDeupfA),  i 
gConuAe  ha  gAittitfle. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  TRICKS. 


O  d  Ay>  me  fro“  the  dictation  of  Martin  Rua 

i  t  rn  ’  Forde,  near  Momvea,  Co.  Galway  (a  small  farmer 

about  50  years  old,  Insli-speakmg  only).— Douglas  Hyde  ’ 


There  was  a  farmer  [read  gentleman]  in  the  country,  and  he 
had  only  one  son.  And  this  man  [the  Knight  of  the  Tricks] 
came  m  to  see  him,  on  the  evening  of  a  night,  and  asked 
odgmgs  for  himself  and  the  twelve  who  were  along  with  him. 

“  I  think  it  miserable  how  I  have  it  for  you,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  “  but  I’ll  give  it  to  you  and  to  your  twelve.”  Supper 
was  got  ready  for  them,  as  good  as  he  had  it,  and  when  the 
supper  was  eaten,  the  knight  asked  these  twelve  to  rise  up  and 
perform  a  piece  of  exercise  for  this  man,  showing  the  deeds 
[accomplishments]  they  had. 

The  twelve  rose  up  and  performed  feats  for  him,  and  this 
man  had  never  seen  any  feat  like  them.  “  Musha,”  says  the 
gentleman,  the  man  of  the  house,  “  I  wouldn’t  sooner  [own] 
all  this  much  riches,  than  that  my  son  should  be  able  to  do 
that.” 

“  Leave  him  with  me,”  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  “  till 
the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day,  and  he  will  be  as  good  as  any  of 
these  boys  that  I  have.” 

I  will,”  says  the  gentleman,  “  but  [on  condition]  that  you 
must  bring  him  back  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

“  Oh,  I  will  bring  him  back  to  you,”  said  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks. 

Breakfast  was  got  for  them  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day  when  they  were  going  a-departing,  and  the  gentleman  let 
the  son  with  them,  and  they  remained  away  a  day  and  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year,  they  came  home  again 
to  him,  and  his  own  son  along  with  them.  He  was  watching 
for  them,  and  had  a  welcome  for  them,  and  they  had  a  good 
night.  When  they  were  after  their  supper,  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks  told  the  twelve  to  rise  up  and  perform  feats  for  the 
gentleman  who  was  giving  them  the  supper.  Now  his  own 
son  was  there  also,  and  he  was  near  to  being  as  good  as  any 
of  them. 

“  He  is  not  yet  a  champion  as  good  as  my  men  are,  but  let 
him  with  me,”  said  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks,  “  for  another  day 
and  a  year.” 

“  I  will,”  said  he,  “  but  that  you  will  bring  him  back  to  me  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  a  year.”  He  said  he  would  bring  him. 
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ftmipe  da  scteAp; 


tuise  Apip.  tus  pt  police  Asup  puiptAp  nbib,  te  tutgAipe  ut) 
T)0  belt  Ap  Aip  Apip  Agup  A  U1AC  teo. 

CAlteAT)Ap  Atl  pillptAp,  A^up  nUAlp  bl'onAp  ’ptip  A  puiptip, 
nubAipc  pt  te  ti-A  turn  peAp  tipige  puAp  A^up  piopA  jAipsi’OeACcA 
no  PeunAm  no’n  nume-uApAt  no  bi  cAbAipc  tia  snAoimuiteAtc  (?) 
noib.  "O’tipis  pi  AT)  puAp,  cpi  pip  neus,  A^up  bA  6  a  rriAC  An  peAp 
•oo  b’peApp  T)e’n  rntAn  pin.  Hi  pAib  peAp  Ap  bit  lonnAnn  ceApc 
•oo  bAinc  nt  Ate  Hroipe  nA  jcteAp  ptm. 

•Qeip  An  *ouine-UApAt,  “  ni’t  peAp  Ap  bit  aca  lonnAnn  gAipjit)- 
eAtc  T)o  PeunAm  te  mo  rriAC  pem.” 

“  tti’t,  50  T)eirhin,”  Ap  Hroipe  nA  scteAp  “Aon  peAp  lonnAnn  a 
PeunAm  Ate  mipe ;  Agup  mA  teigeAnn  cu  PAiri-pA  t  tA  Agup 
btiApAm  eite,  belt)  pt  ’nA  gAipsiPeAt  tom  mAit  tiom  pem.” 

“  ITlAipeAP,  teispeAP,”  Ap  pAn  T)uine-uApAt,  “  teispiP  me  teAt 
6,”  AT>eip  pt. 

Amop,  niop  lApp  pt  Aip,  An  c-Am  po,  a  tAbAipc  Ap  Aip  Apip,  mAp 
pinne  pt  nA  b-AtnAnncA  eite,  Agup  niop  tmp  pt  Ann  a  jeApAib  t. 

1  jceAnn  An  tA  A^up  btiAt)Ain,  bi  An  nume-uApAc  as  pAnArhAine 
A^up  A5  pint  te  n-A  riiAC,  Ate  ni  tAinig  An  mAC  nA  ftmipe  nA  scteAp. 
t)i  An  c*AtAip,  Ann  pm,  pAOi  imniPe  moip  nAt  pAib  An  mAC  as 
ceAtc  A-bAite  tuise,  Agup  nubAipc  pt  :  “  pt  b’t  aic  ne’n-  'ootiiAn 

A  bpuit  pt,  CAltpiP  mt  a  p^jAit  AmAt.” 

T)’imtig  pt  Ann  pm  Agup  bi  pt  as  imteAtc  gup  tAit  pt  cpi  oit>te 
A^up  cpi  tA  as  piubAt.  CAmis  Ann  pm  ApceAt  1  n-Aic  a  pAib  Apup 
bpeAS,  Agtip  Amui§  auaJaiP  An  nopuip  moip  bi  cpi  pip  neus  as 
buAtAt)  bAipe  Ann  ;  A^up  peAp  pt  as  peutAinc  Ap  nA  cpi  peApAib 
neus  n’A  buAtAP,  Ajup  bi  Aon  peAp  AtiiAm  n’A  buAtAP  te  nA-’p- 
’eus  aca.  UAmis  pt  ’pAn  aic  a  pAbAOAp  ApceAt  Ann  a  meAps  Ann 
pm,  Ajup  ’pt  a  -rhAC  ptm  bi  as  buAtAP  An  bAipe  teip  An  nA-’p-’eus 
eite. 

Cuip  pt  pAitce  poim  An  At  Aip  Ann  pm.  “  O  !  a  AtAip,”  ATieip 
pt,  “  ni’t  Aon  pAgAit  ajat)  opm.  Ill  pmne  cupA,”  Aneip  pt,  “  no 
t;nAtA  (snoP)  ceApc  ;  miAip  bi  eti  [as]  t)eunAtii  mApsAiP  teipeAn 
niop  1  App  cu  Aip  ;  mipe  [no]  tAbAipc  Ap  Aip  tus^n.” 

“  Ip  piop  pm,”  Aneip  An  c-AtAip: 

“  Anoip,”  Aneip  An  mAC,  “  ni  bpuispip  cu  peutAinc  opm  Anotc* 
Ate  neunpAp  cpi  cotAim  neus  ninn  Asup  cAitprteAp  spAnA  coipce 
Ap  An  uptAp  Asup  neuppAiP  tlmipe  ha  scteAp  Aitni$eAnn  cu 
no  rhAC  oppA  pm.  [  =  Ann  a  meAps-pAn]  s°  bpui$pro  cu  t.  ffi 
btip  mipe  as  ite  Aon  £pAin  Asup  btiP  nA  cmn  eite  as  ite.  btip 
mipe  nut  Aiionn  ’p  AnAtt  ’p  A5  buAtAt)  ppiocA  Ann  pAn.gcum  eite 
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The  Knight  of  the  Tricks. 

They  went  away  with  themselves  the  next  day,  after  their 
morning  s  meal,  and  they  remained  away  for  another  day  and 
a  year.  And  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  a  year  the  gentleman 
saw  the  company  coming  to  him  again.  He  gave  them  a 
welcome  and  a  supper,  for  joy  them  to  be  back  again  and  his 
son  with  them. 

They  ate  their  supper,  and  when  they  were  after  their 
supper  he  said  to  the  men  to  rise  up  and  perform  some  feats  for 
the  gentleman  who  was  showing  them  this  kindness.  They 
rose  up,  thirteen  men,  and  his  son  was  the  best  man  of  all  the 
lot.  There  was  no  man  at  all  able  to  take  the  right  from  him 
[overcome  him]  but  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  himself. 

Says  the  gentleman  then,  “  There’s  not  a  man  of  them  able 
to  perform  feats  with  my  own  son.” 

“  There  is  not  indeed  one  man,”  says  the  Knight  of  the 
Tricks,  ‘  able  to  do  it  but  me,  and  if  you  leave  him  to  me  for 
another  day  and  a  year  he  will  be  a  champion  as  good  as 
myself.” 

“  Musha,  then  I  will,”  says  the  gentleman,  “I’ll  let  him 
with  you,”  says  he. 

Now  this  time  he  did  not  ask  him  to  take  him  back,  as  he 
had  done  the  other  times,  and  he  did  not  put  it  in  his  con¬ 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  and  the  year  the  gentleman  was  wait¬ 
ing  and  hoping  for  his  son,  but  neither  the  son  nor  the  Knight 
of  the  Tricks  came.  The  father  was  then  in  great  anxiety  lest 
his  son  was  not  coming  home  at  all  to  him,  and  he  said,  “  what¬ 
ever  place  in  the  world  he  is  in,  I  must  find  him  out.” 

He  departed  then,  and  he  was  going  until  he  spent  three  days 
And  three  nights  traveling.  He  then  came  into  a  place  where 
there  was  a  fine  dwelling,  and  outside  of  it,  over  against  the 
great  door,  there  were  thirteen  men  playing  hurley,  and  he 
stood  looking  at  the  thirteen  men  playing,  and  there  was  a 
single  man  hurling  against  twelve  of  them.  He  came  in 
amongst  them  then,  to  the  place  where  they  were,  and  it  was 
his  own  son  that  was  playing  against  the  other  twelve. 

He  welcomed  his  father  then.  “  Oh,  father,”  says  he,  “  you 
have  no  getting  of  me,  you  did  not  do,”  says  he,  “  your  business 
right:  when  you  were  making  your  bargain  with  him  you  did 
not  ask  him  to  bring  me  back  to  you.” 

“  That  is  true,”  says  the  father. 

“Now,”  said  the  son,  “you  won’t  get  a  sight  of  me  to-night, 
but  thirteen  pigeons  will  be  made  of  us,  and  grains  of  oats 
thrown  on  the  floor,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  say  that 
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Rioife  nA  gcteAf; 


■oe  n a  cotAtnAib.  geobAiO  cu  oo  fogAn  <*guf  odAfpAiO  cu  teif 
guf  b’d  me  togfAf  cu.  Sin  d  An  couiAftA  beifim  ouic,  i  fiodc 
50  n-AitneodAiO  cu  mife  AmeAfg  tiA  gcolAtn  eile,  Aguf  wa  togAnn 
cu  50  ceAfc,  bdiO  m6  AgAO  An  uAif  fin.” 

'O’fAg  An  tuAc  d  Ann  fin,  Aguf  tAimg  fd  AfceAd  Ann  fAn  ceAd, 
Aguf  duif  Rioife  nA  gcteAf  fAitce  foime.  X)ubAifc  An  oume- 
uAfAL  go  ocAmig  fe  Ag  lAffAiO  a  true  nuAif  nAd  ocug  An  Rioife 
Af  Aif  Leif  6  1  gceAnn  nA  btiAOnA.  “  Riof  duif  cu  fin  Ann  fAn 
mAfgAO,”  Af  fAn  Rioife,  “  Adc  6  tAimg  cu  dom  f aoa  fin  o’4 
lAftpAit),  cAitpiO  fe  belt  AgAO,  uia  ’f  fdroif  teAc  a  togAO  AmAd.” 
Rug  fd  AfceAd  Ann  fin  d  go  feomfA  a  fAib  efi  colAim  oeug  Ann, 
AgUf  OUbAlfC  fd  teif,  A  fOgA  COlAim  OO  COgAt)  AmAd,  AgUf  o-d 
mbuO  b-d  a  tfiAc  fdm  00  togfAO  fd  go  ocmcfAO  teif  a  dongbdit. 
l3i  nA  colAim  uite  Ag  piocAO  nA  ngfAnA  coifce  oe’n  uftdf,  Adc 
Aon  deAnn  AitiAin  no  bf  gAbAil  tAfc  Aguf  Ag  buAlAO  pfiocA  Ann 
fAn  gcuio  eile  aca.  tDo  tog  An  oume-UAfAt  An  ceAnn  fin.  “  JZA 
no  tftAC  gnotAigte  AgAO,”  Aft  fAn  Rioife. 

CaiC  f  1  ao  An  oittde  fin  bull  (?)  a  ddite,  Aguf  o’lmtig  An  oume- 
U  Af  At  Aguf  A  tflAC  An  Id  Aft  nA  tUdftAd  AgUf  OfAgAOAf  RiOlfe  UA 
gcteAf.  tluAift  bi  f  1  at)  Ag  nut  A-bAile  Ann  fin,  tdinig  fiAO  go 
bAite-mdf,  Aguf  bi  AonAd  Ann,  Aguf  nuAif  bioOAf  out  AfceAd  Ann 
fAn  AonAd  o’lAfft  An  uiac  Af  a  AtAif  fpeAng  00  deAnnAd  Aguf  00 
OeunAtn  AOAfCAif  Od.  “  “OeunpAiO  mife  fCAit  010m  fdm,”  AOeif 
fd,  “  Aguf  oiotfAiO  cu  md  Af  An  AonAd  fo.  UiucfAiO  Rioife  nA 
gcteAf  CugAO  Af  An  AonAd — cd  fd  00  o’  leAnArhAinc  Anoif — Aguf 
ceAnnodAiO  fe  mife  uaic.  TluAif  bdiOeAf  cu  ’g  Am’  Oiot,  nd 
CAbAlf  An  C-AOAfCAf  uaic  Adc  congbAig  dUgAO  fdm  d,  Aguf  [if] 
fdioif  Hom-fA  ceAdc  Af  Aif  dugAO — Adc  An  c-AOAfCAf  00  dong- 
bdit.” 

Rinne  An  mrc  fCAit  od  fdm  Ann  fin,  Aguf  fUAif  An  c-AtAif 
AOAfCAf  Aguf  duif  fd  Aif  e.  tAffAmg  fd  fUAf  Ann  fin  Af  An 
AonAd  d,  Aguf  if  geAff  00  bi  fd  ’ua  feAfAn'i  Ann  fin,  nuAif  tAimg 
Rioife  nA  gcteAf  duige  Aguf  o’lAff  fd  cia  mdAO  00  beiOeAO  Af 
An  fCAit  Aige.  “  Ufi  ceuo  puncA  ”  oeif  An  oume-UAfAt.  “  Uiu- 
bfAiO  mife  fin  ouic,”  oeif  Rioife  nA  gcteAf — tiubfAO  fd  fuo 
Af  bit  06  Ag  full  go  bpuigpeAO  fd  An  uiac  Af  Aif,  mAf  bi  fiof 
Aige  go  rnAit  guf  b’e  00  bi  Ann  fAn  fCAit.  “  UmbfAiO  mife  Ouic 
d  Af  An  Aifgioo  fin,”  Af  fAn  oume-UAfAt,  “  Adc  ni  titibfAiO  md 
An  C-AOAfCAf.”  “  t)uO  deAfC  An  C-AOAfCAf  OO  tAbAlfC,”  Af  fAn 
Rioife: 

’O’nntig  An  Rioife  Ann  fm  Aguf  An  fCAit  teif,  Aguf  o’mitig  An 
oume-UAfAt  Af  a  beAtAd  fdm  Ag  out  A-bAile.  Adc  ni  fAib  fd 
Adc  Amuig  Af  An  AonAd  ’fAn  Am  A  ocAimc  An  uiac  fUAf  teif  Af  if. 
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lf  you  recognise  your  son  amongst  those,  you  shall  get  him.  I 
wi  not  be  eating  my  grain,  but  the  others  will  be  eating.  I 
will  be  going  back  and  forwards  and  picking  at  the  rest  of 
the  pigeons.  You  shall  get  your  choice,  and  you  will  tell  him 

am  is  I  you  will  take.  That  is  the  sign  I  give  you  now, 
so  that  you  may  know  me  amongst  the  other  pigeons,  and  if 
you  choose  right  you  will  have  me  then.” 

, ,  T^e  -left  after  that,  and  he  came  into  the  house,  and 
theAnight  of  the  Tricks  bade  him  welcome.  The  gentleman 
said  that  he  was  come  looking  for  his  son,  since  the  Knight  did 
not  bring  him  back  with  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  “  You 
did  not  put  that  in  the  bargain,”  said  the  Knight,  “  but  since 
you  are  come. so  far  to  look  for  him  you  must  have  him  if  you 
can  choose  him  out.”  He  brought  him  in  then  to  the  room 
wnere  the  thirteen  pigeons  were,  and  told  him  to  choose  out  his 
choice  pigeon,  and  if  it  was  his  own  son  he  should  choose  that 
he  might  keep  him.  The  other  pigeons  were  picking  grains  of 
oats  off  the  floor,  all  but  one,  who  was  going  round  and  picking 
at  the  others.  The  gentleman  chose  that  one.  “You  have 
your  son  gained,”  said  the  Knight. 

They  spent  that  night  together,  and  the  gentleman  and  his 
son  departed,  next  day  and  left  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks.  When 
they  were  going  home  then,  they  came  to  a  town,  and  there  was  a 
fair  in  it,  and  when  they  were  going  into  the  fair  the  son  asked 
the  father  to  buy  a  rope  and  make  a  halter  for  him.  “I’ll 
make,  a  stallion  of  myself,”  said  he,  “  and  you  will  sell  me 
at  this  fair.  The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  will  come  up  to  you 
on  the  fair — he  is  following  you  now — and  he  will  buy  me 
from  you.  When  you  will  be  selling  me  don’t  give  away  the 
halter,  but  keep  it  for  yourself,  and  I  can  come  back  to  you— 
only  you  to  keep  the  halter.” 


The  son  made  a  stallion  of  himself  then,  and  the  father  got 
the  halter  and.  put  it  on  him.  He  drew  him  up  after  that  on 
the.  fair,  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when  the 
Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  how 
much  would  he  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  “  Three  hundred 
pounds,”  says  the  gentleman.  “  I’ll  give  you  that,”  said  the 
Knight  of  Tricks — he  would  give  him  anything  at  all  hoping 
that  he  might  get  the  son  back,  for  he  knew  well  that  it  was 
he  that  was  in  the  stallion.  “  I’ll  give  him  to  you  at  that 
money,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  but  I  won’t  give  the  halter.” 
“  It  were  right  to  give  the  halter,”  said  the  Knight. 

The  Knight  went  away  then,  and  the  stallion  with  him,  and 
the  gentleman  departed  on  his  own  road  going  home,  but  he 
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RiPipe  nA  ^cleAf: 


“  A  AtAlf,”  APeif  ft,  “  CA  1116  Af  fAgAll  Atroiu  A^AP,  Ate  cA  AOttAC 
Atin  A  leiteiP  reo  ‘°’^1C  AmApAt  Agup  pAtAmAOiP  AfceAt  Ann. 

An  IA  Af  nA  rhApAt,  nuAif  bioPAf  a$  -out  AfceAt  Ann  fAn  AonAC 
eile,  pubAipc  An  iuac  :  “  ’OeunfAiP  m6  fCAil  -oiotn  ftm  A5ur 

ciucfAiP  RiPipe  nA  ^cleAf  Afif  ’oom’  teAnnAt.  OubpAiP  ft 
Ai|\5io-o  Af  bit  opm  a  lAfffAf  tu,  Ate  cuip  Ann  fAn  tnAfjAP  nAt 
X)ci u bfAiP  cufA  An  e-ApAfCAp  -06.”  tAfpAinseAPAf  r UAf  A|\  An 
AonAt  Ann  fin,  Aguf  finne  ft  fCAil  Pt  ftm  Aj^uf  tuip  An  c-AtAip 
A-OAfCAf  Aip  A5 Uf  If  geAff  bo  bi  fe  Ann,  ’nA  feAfArh,  nuAif  tAims 
Ripipe  nA  gcleAf  bulge  Agup  p’fiAppui$  ft  06  cia  mtAP  po  beit- 
eAP  aji  An  fCAil  Ai5e.  “  St  ceu*o  puncA,”  Af  fAn  pume-UAfAl. 
“  CiubpAiP  mife  fin  puie,”  APeip  fe.  “  Ate  ni  tiubfAiP  me  An 
C-ApAfCAf  PU1C.”  “  t>Up  teAfC  An  C-ApAfCAf  tAbAlfC  AfCeAt 
’fAn  mAfgAP,”  Af  An  RiPipe,  Ate  ni  bptiAip  fe  e. 

'O’lmtij  Ripipe  nA  gcleAf  Ann  fin  Agup  An  fCAil  leif,  Agup 
p’lmtig  An  pume-UAfAl  Af  a  beAlAt  Ag  puI  A-bAibe,  Ate  ni  pAib 
fe  1  mbeAfnA  a’  topcuim  aj;  pul  AiriAt  Af  An  AonAt  Am  [nuAif] 
a  pcAinig  An  mAC  Afif  puAf  beif. 

“  za  50  mAic,  AtAif  ”  APeif  fe,  “  cA  An  uAif  peo  gnotAigte 
AgAinn,  Ate  ni’b  flop  AgAm  epeup  PeunpAf  An  lA-AmAfAt  linn. 
UA  AonAt  Ann  a  leiteiP  feo  p’Aic  AmApAt  Agup  CAppongAmAOiP 
Ann.” 

CuAPAf  mAf  fin  Af  An  AonAt  An  IA  Af  n-A  rhAfAt,  Agup  finne 
An  mAC  peAll  Pt  ftm,  AgUf  tUlf  An  e-ACA1f  APAfCAp  Alp,  AgUf  ^f 
geAff  Po  bi  pe  ’nA  peApAm  Af  An  AonAt  1  n-Atn  tAinig  RiPipe  nA 
gcleAf  Afif  tuige.  'O’fiAfftnj  An  RiPipe  cia  meAP  po  beiPeAP 
fe  A5  iAff aiP  Af  An  fCAil  bpeAg  fin  po  bi  Aige  Ann  fAn  APAfCAf . 
“  Raoi  geeup  puncA  cA  mife  A5  lAffAiP  Aip,”  Af  fAn  pume-UAfAl. 
Riop  fAOil  ft  50  peiubfAP  ft  fin  po.  -Ate  ni  tongbotAp  AipgioP 
Af  bit  An  fCAil  o’n  RiPipe.  “  CiubfAiP  mt  fin  puic,”  APeip  ft. 
Cuip  ft  a  lAtri  Ann  a  pocA  Agup  tug  ft  ah  nAoi  geeup  ptincA  Po, 
Agup  pug  ft  Af  aii  fCAil  leif  An  lAirn  eile,  Agup  p’lmtig  ft  leif 
tom  luAt  fin  gup  PeApmAP  An  pume-UAfAl  t  po  tup  Ann  fAn 
tUAfgAP  An  C-ApAfCAf  tAbAlfC  Af  Alf  PO. 

’O’f An  ft  Ag  full  50  bfillpeAP  An  mAC,  Ate  niop  fill  ft.  tug 
ft  f u Af  t  Ann  fin  Agup  pubAipc  ft  nAt  pAib  Aon  niAit  Po  epupbn 
(?)  [belt  Ag  full]  50  bp  At  leif,  nA  le  n-A  teAtc  Af  Aif  Afif  30 
bpAt. 

tug  RiPipe  nA  gcleAf  Ann  fin  An  uiac  leif,  Agup  bi  ft  tAbAipt 
’t  uile  fbipc  pionnuif  Agup  ppot-upAipe  Po,  Agup  ni  leigpeAP  fe 
6  Af  bopp  le  Aon  puine  Ag  ite  a  beAtA,  Ate  bi  ft  Ann  fin  ceAn- 
jAilce,  A^uf  An  Ia  leijfeAP  ft  nA  SAifjiPig  eile  AmAt,  ni  leijpeAP 
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was.  only  just  out  of  the  fair  when  the  son  came  up  to  him 
again..  “  Father,”  says  he,  “  you  have  got  me  to-day,  but 
there  is  a  fair  in  such-and-such  a  place  to-morrow,  and  we’ll 
go  to  it.” 

The.  next  day  when  they  were  going  into  the  other  fair,  the 
son  said,  “  I  will  make  a  stallion  of  myself,  and  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  will  come  again  to  buy  me.  He’ll  give  you  any 
money,  that  you  may  ask  for  me,  but  put  it  in  the  bargain  that 
you  will  not  give  him  the  halter.”  They  drew  up  on  the  fair 
then,  and  he  made  a  stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a 
hail  ter  on  him;  and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  there  when 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  to  him  and  asked  him  how  much 
he  d  be  wanting  for  the  stallion.  “  Six  hundred  pounds,” 
says  the  gentleman.  “I’ll  give  you  that,”  says  he;  “but  I 
won’t  give  you  the  halter,”  said  the  gentleman.  “  It  were  only 
right  to  give  the  halter  into  the  bargain,”  said  the  Knight, 
but  he  did  not  get  it. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  departed  then,  and  the  stallion 
with  him,  and  the  gentleman  went  on  his  way,  going  home; 
but  he  was  not  as  far  as  the  custom-gap,  going  out  of  the  fair, 
when  the  son  came  up  with  him  again. 

*  -ft  is  well,  father,”  says  he,  “  we  have  gained  this  time,  but 
I  don’t  know  what  will  to-morrow  do  with  us.  There  is  a  fair 
in  such-and-such  a  place  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  down  to  it.” 

They  went  to  the  fair  accordingly  next  day,  and  the  son 
made  a  stallion  of  himself,  and  the  father  put  a  halter  on  him, 
and  it  was  short  he  was  standing  on  the  fair  when  the  Knight  of 
the  Tricks  came  up  to  him  again.  The  Knight  asked  how  much 
he  would  be  wanting  for  that  fine  stallion  that  he  had  there 
by  the  halter.  “  Nine  hundred  pounds  I’m  asking  for  him,” 
says  the  gentleman.  He  never  thought  he  would  give  him 
that.  But  no  money  would  keep  the  stallion  from  the  Knight. 
“  I’ll  give  you  that,”  says  he.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  -gave  him  the  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  with  the  other 
hand  he  seized  the  stallion  and  went  off  with  him  so  quick 
that  the  gentleman  forgot  to  put  it  into  his  bargain  that  he 
should  give  him  back  the  halter. 

He  waited,  hoping  the  son  would  return,  but  he  did  not.  He 
gave  him  up  then,  and  said  that  there  was  no  good  for  him  to 
be  expecting  him  for  ever,  or  expecting  him  to  ever  come  back 
again. 

The  Knight  of  the  Tricks  then  took  away  the  son  with  him, 
and  was  giving  him  all  sorts  of  punishment  and  bad  usage, 
and  would  not  let  him  [sit  down]  at  table  with  anyone  to  eat 
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pt  eipeAn  bet.  t)i  pt  peAb  pAT>A  mAp  fin,  Agup  Ixioipe  tid  gcbeAf 
Ag  cup  -ofoC-n'ieAf  Aip  Agup  Ag  CAbAipc  uite  foipc  pionnuip  T>6. 

tuic  pt  AmAt  gup  imtig  'Ri'oife  nA  gcbeAf  An  b A  fo  Af  bAibe, 
Agup  •o’fAgbAit)  pt  eifeAn  Ann  fAn  bpumneoig  if  Aipoe  ’fAn  ceAt, 
’n  Aic  nAt  fAib  put)  Af  bit  be  fAgAib  Aige  ;  Agup  t  ceAngAibce 
Ann  fin,  fuAf  i  n-Aipoe.  Agup  nuAif  bi  ’t  tube  f>ume  imtigte  Ann 
fin,  Agup  gAn  Af  An  c-ffAio  Ate  6  pern  Agup  An  CAibin,  T>’iApp  ft 
oeot  uipge  i  n-Ainm  T)b,  Af  An  gCAibin.  “OubAifC  An  CAibin  50 
mbeibeAt)  fAictiop  uiffi  t»a  bfAgAt)  a  mAigipcip  AmAC  1,  50  mAf- 
botAt)  ft  1. 

“  Hi  tboippit)  •oume  Af  bit  50  xieo  t,”  Abeip  fe,  “  nA  biot) 
pAictiop  Af  bit  opc,  ni  mipe  innpeotAp  [  —  inneofAf]  •06  t.”  tug 
ff  f u Af  An  oeot  uipge  tuige  Ann  fin,  Agup  nuAif  tuif  ft  a  tboig- 
lonn  Ann  fAn  uipge,  Ag  ob  at>  uipge,  finne  fe  eAfcon  T>t  ptin  Agup 
tu Ait)  ft  fiof  Ann  fAn  f  oiteAt.  t)>  ff otArv  beAg  uipge  CAOb  Amuig 
•oe  ’n  oopup  bi  [Ag]  fit  50  iroeAtAit)  ft  ApceAt  Ann  fAn  AbAinn, 
Agup  CAit  ff  Am  At  Ann  fAn  ffotAn  gAt  a  fAib  *o’puigbeAt  ’fAn 
foiteAt  Aici.  t)i  feifeAn  Ag  imteAtc  Ann  firr  Agup  t  ’nA  eAfcuin 
Ann  fAn  AbAinn,  Ag  cAffAingc  A-bAibe. 

11  u  Aip  tAinig  "Ri-oife  nA  gcbeAf  A-bAibe,  tuAit)  ft  ftiAf  50  bpeic- 
peAt)  ft  An  peAf  T>’fAg  ft  ceAngAibce,  Agup  nf  bptiAip  ft  t  foirne 
Ann.  ‘D’piApftng  ft  T>e  ’n  tAibfn  Af  Aipig  ff  t  Ag  imteAtc. 
"OubAifc  An  CAibfn  n^f  Aipig,  Ate  50  ocug  ff  ptin  bfAon  uipge 
puAf  tuige. 

“  Agup  c A  ’f  tuif  cu  An  puigbeAt  00  bf  AgAT)  ?  ”  Aoeip  ft. 

CAit  mt  ’fAn  ffotxin  AmAt  t,”  Af  fife. 

“  Ua  ft  imtigte  ’nA  eAfcuin  Ann  fAn  AbAin,”  Aoeip  ft,  “  gbeup- 
Aigit*  ftiAf,”  Aoeif  ft,  beif  An  T>A-’p-’eug  gAipgvteAt,  “  go 
beAnpAmAOio  t.” 

'RinneAOAf  t>A  tfiAT)Ait)  oeug  uifge  tn'ob  ptin  Agup  beAnAOAf 
Ann  fAn  AbAin  t ;  Agup  nuAif  bfooAf  Ag  ceAtc  puAf  beif  Ann  fAn 
AbAinn  •o’tifig  ft  ’nA  eun  Af  An  AbAinn  Ann  fAn  Atp. 

tluAif  puAif  piAT)  fin  AmAt  gup  imtig  ft  Af  An  AbAinn,  finneAOAf 
■oa  feAbAC  oeug  ofob  ptin  Agup  •o’lmtigeA’OAf  AnoiAig  An  tin — 
uipeoj  t)o  finne  ft  t)t  ptin — Agup  bfooAf  Ag  ceAtc  puAf  beif. 

tluAif  puAif  ft  1  ao  Ag  ceAnndf)  beif,  Agup  nAt  fAib  ft  lonn^nn 
•oub  UAtA,  bi  pAicti op  mop  Aif  til  beAn  Ag  CAtAt)  Amuig  Af  pAifc 
b^in.  tuipbing  ft  ’nuAf  Af  An  Atp,  6  belt  ’nA  eun,  1  ngAf  oo’n 
toipce,  Agup  finne  ft  gfAUA  coipce  t>t  ptin. 

tuipbing  p  1  AO  ptin  ’nA  tiiAig  Agup  finneAOAf  x>&  teApc-pp AncAt 
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his  food,  but  he  was  there  tied,  and  the  day  he  would  let  the 
other  champions  out  he  would  not  let  him  out  with  them.  He 
was  like  this  for  a  long  time  and  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks 
putting  dishonor  on  him,  and  giving  him  every  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment. 

It  fell  out  that  on  this  day  [of  which  we  are  going  to  tell] 
the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  went  from  home,  and  left  him  at  the 
window  that  was  highest  in  the  house,  where  he  had  nothing 
at  all  to  get,  and  him  tied  there,  up  on  high.  And  then  when 
everybody  was  gone  away  and  nobody  left  on  the  street  (i.e., 
about  the  place)  but  himself  and  a  servant-girl,  he  asked  the 
girl,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  girl  said 
that  if  her  master  were  to  find  it  out  he  would  kill  her. 

“Kobody  shall  ever  hear  it,”  says  he:  “don’t  be  a  bit 
afraid,  it’s  not  I  who’ll  tell  him.”  She  brought  up  the  drink 
of  v  ater  to  him  then,  and  when  he  put  his  head  into  the  water, 
drinking  the  water,  he  made  an  eel  of  himself,  and  he  went 
down  into  the  vessel.  There  was  a  little  streamlet  of  water 
beside  the  door,  that  was  running  until  it  went  into  the  river, 
and  she  cast  out  into  the  little  stream  all  the  remains  that  she 
had  in  the  vessel.  He  kept  going,  then,  and  he  an  eel,  in  the 
river,  drawing  towards  home. 

"When  the  Knight  of  the  Tricks  came  home,  he  went  up  to 
see  the  man  he  had  left  bound,  and  he  did  not  find  him  there 
before  him.  He  asked  the  girl  if  she  felt  [perceived]  him 
going, ^  or  if.  she  perceived  anything  that  gave  him  leave  to  go. 
The  girl  said  that  she  perceived  nothing,  but  that  she  herself 
brought  a  drop  of  water  up  to  him. 

“And  where  did  you  put  the  leavings  that  you  had?” 
says  he. 

“  I  threw  it  out  into  the  little  stream,”  says  she. 

“  He’s  gone  as  an  eel  into  the  river,”  says  he.  “  Prepare 
yourselves,”  says  he  to  the  twelve  champions,  “  till  we  follow 
him.” 

They  made  twelve  water-dogs  of  themselves,  and  they  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  the  river,  and  when  they  were  coming  up  with 
him  in  the  river,  he  rose  up  as  a  bird,  out  of  the  river  into 
the  air. 

When  they  found  this  out.  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  river, 
they  made  twelve  hawks  of  themselves,  and  pursued  after  the 
bird — it  was  a  lark  he  made  of  himself — and  they  were  coming 
up  to  him. 

When  he  found  them  closing  on  him,  and  that  he  was  not 
able  to  escape  from  them,  there  was  great  terror  on  him. 
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ftioife  riA  ^cleAf: 


•oeus  T>iob  f£m,  [A^uf  tM  An  TCi-oife  ’nA  toiteAt-ffAncAtj.  tofAis* 
eAT)Af  as  ite  aii  toifce  Arm  fin  Agiif  fAoit  f  iat>  6  belt  itce  aca, 
a6c  ni  f aiG.  t)i  f i atd  A5  ite  An  toifce  50  fAib  f iat>  1  n$Af  -oo 
belt  fAtAt. 

fluAif  trieAf  feifeAn  50  fAib  a  fiit  itce  aca,  Aj;tif  nAt  fAbAOAf 
lonnAnn  rnofAn  eite  -oo  teunArii,  -o’eifig  fe  fUAf  Agtif  finne  ft 
fionnAt  t>6  f  bin,  Aj;uf  bAin  fb  An  cloijionn  oe’n  t>a  ffAncAt  oeus 
A^uf  T)e’n  toiteAt: 

t)i  ceAT)  Aige  mil  A-bAile  t>’a  AtAif  Ann  fin  miAif  biom\f  rule 
mAfb  Ai^e.  Asuf  fin  oeife  ftioife  nA  jcleAf.  < 
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Thc.ere  ™  a  woman  winnowing  [oats]  out  in  a  bare  field.  Ido 
descended  out  of  the  air  from  being  a  bird,  near  to  the  oats, 
and  he  made  a  gram  of  oats  of  himself 

t*ie™selve1s  descended  after  him,  and  made  twelve 
T,r  1!  °f  thea]selvfS,  and  the  Knight  was  the  turkey  cock. 

efmlg  t1he,oats’  and  they  thought  that  they  had 
lm  eaten,  but  they  had  not.  They  were  eating  the  oats  Until 
they  were  near  to  being  satiated. 

When  he  considered  that  they  had  enough  eaten  and  that 
Wjv9  n<£  able, to  fo  much  more,  he  rose  up  and  made  a 
turkey  and  t°°k  the  heads  off  the  twelve  turkeys  and 

He  had  leave  to  go  home  to  his  father  then,  when  he  had 
uem  all  killed.  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  Knight  of  Tricks. 
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mo  trnCn  -Am  -An  otAmn^e,- 

mo  bf<3n  aiji  An  bfAiffge 
1r  6  zA  mof, 

If  6  gAbAit  roif  mfi 
’S  mo  mite  fcof. 

T)’fr^5At)  ’fAn  mbAite  m6 
’OeunAm  bfom, 
gAn  Aon  cfuit  CAf  fAite  tiom 
CoiACe  nA  50  ■oeo. 

mo  tAun  nAC  bptnt  mtfe 
’juf  mo  rrunpnm  DAn 
1  g-cuige  tAigeAn 

no  1  g-con-OAb  An  CbtAijt*! 

mo  bp<5n  nAC  bpuit  mife 
’juf  mo  mite  gp-M) 

-Aip  bojvo  tomge 

CfiAtt  50  ’mepicAj 

LeAbuit)  tuACfA 

t)i  fum  Af6if, 

-Aguf  CAit  m6  AtrtAC  A 
Le  ceAf  An  tA£; 

tAimg  mo  gpAA-fA 
Le  mo  tA6t> 

5«AtA  Alf  gUAtAin 

-Asuf  beut  Af  OeuU 
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MY  GRIEF  ON  THE  SEA.* 
(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll ! 

For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul  1 

Abandoned,  forsaken, 

To  grief  and  to  care, 

Will  the  sea  ever  waken 
Relief  from  despair  ? 

My  grief  and  my  trouble ! 

Would  he  and  I  were 

In  the  province  of  Leinster 
Or  county  of  Clare. 

Were  I  and  my  darling — 

Oh,  heart-bitter  wound !— - 

On  board  of  the  ship 
For  America  bound. 

On  a  green  bed  of  rushes 
All  last  night  I  lay, 

And  I  flung  it  abroad 

With  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  my  love  came  behind  me— 
He  came  from  the  South  ; 

His  breast  to  my  bosom. 

His  mouth  to  my  mouth. 


*  Literally:  My  grief  on  the  sea,  It  is  it  that  is  big.  It  is  it  that  is 
going  between  me  And  nay  thousand  treasures.  I  was  left  at  home 
Making  grief,  Without  any  hope  of  (going)  over  sea  with  me,  For  ever 
and  aye.  My  grief  that  I  am  not,  And  my  white  moorneen,  In  the 
province  of  Leinster  Or  County  of  Clare.  My  sorrow  I  am  not,  And  my 
thousand  loves  On  board  of  a  ship  Voyaging  to  America.  A  bed  of 
rushes  Was  under  me  last  night  And  I  threw  it  out  With  the  heat  of 
the  day.  My  love  came  To  my  side,  Shoulder  to  shoulder  And  mouth 
on  mouth.  [“  Love  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 
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All  t)  11  AC  Aid.  DO  W  A  t)pAT)  AH  A  til  At,  A1H.* 

A  bpAO  6  foir  bi  bAnAn'iAm  pCpcA  OAp  b’  Ainm  pAopAig  A^uf 
tluAlA  Til  CiApACAin.  t)1T>eAOAp  bbiAT>Ain  Agup  pCe  popcA  5AH 
Aon  CbAnn  DO  belt  aca,  Ajup  bi  bpon  mop  cppA,  mAp  haC  pAib 
Aon  orbpe  aca  be  ha  gcuio  pAibbpip  -o’  pAsbAib  Aige.  t)i  oA  AcpA 
CAbmAii,  bo,  Agup  pCipe  jAbAp  aca,  Agup  bi  cuAipm  aca  50 
pAbAOAp  fAltibip. 

Aon  orbCe  Am  Ain,  bi  pAopAig  ceACc  A-bAibe  o  teAC  T>ume 
rhumncipig,  Agup  nuAip  tAmig  pe  Com  paoa  beip  An  poibig  mAoit, 
tAmig  peAn  ■oume  biAt  AmAC  Agup  oubAipc  :  5°  mbeAnnAigvb 

”Oia  Tnnc.”  “  Jo  mbeAnnAig’  T)ia  ’gup  tlluipe  Trnic,”  Ap  JPA’O- 
pAig.  “  Cat>  acA  A5  cup  bpom  opc  ?  ”  Ap  pAn  peAn  -oume.  lli  b 
mopAn  30  oeimm,”  Ap  pAopAig,  “  m  beiT>  mC  a  bpAO  beo,  Agup 
ni’b  mAC  ’nA  mgeAn  be  cAomeAT)  mo  tiiAig  nuAip  jeobAp  me  bAp. 

“  t)’  cioip  haC  mbenbeA  mAp  pm,”  Ap  pAn  peAn-oume.  “  "fApAop  ! 
bbvbeAO,”  Ap  pAopAig,  “  tAim  bbiAT)Ain  Agup  piCe  pope  a,  Agup 
ni’b  Aon  CopAmbACc  pop.”  “  $bAC  m’pocAb-pA  30  mbeiT)  mAC  65 
A3  do  riinAoi,  cpI  pAite  o’n  oiT)Ce  AnoCc.  Cuaio  p Ao p ai 3  A-bAibe, 
butgAipeAC  30  beCp,  Asup  o’mnip  An  pseub  do  tluAbA.  “  ApA  ! 
nl  pAib  Ann  pAn  cpeAn  •oume  aCc  505Aibbe,  a  bi  A3  oeunArii  mAg- 
Alb  opc,”  Ap  TluAbA.  “  Ip  niAit  au  pseubuiT)  An  Aimpip,”  Ap 
pAopAig. 

t)1  50  mAit  Asup  nl  pAib  30  b-obc  ;  peAb  mA  (pub)  noeACAiT) 
beit-bbiAT)Ain  tApc,  ConnAipc  pAopAig  50  pAib  HuAbA  T>ub  orope 
do  tAbAipc  06,  A3up  bi  bpoo  mop  Alp.  toping  p£  A3  cup  nA 
peibme  1  n-opougAT>,  A3up  A3  pAgbAib  3AC  n1T>  pCiT)  be  b-AgAiT)  An 
oiT>pe  613.  An  bA  tAmi3  cmneAp  cbomne  Ap  HuAbA,  bi  pAopAig 
A3  cup  «pAmn  613  a  bAtAip  oopAip  An  cige.  IliiAip  tAmig  An 
pgeub  Cuige  50  pAib  mAC  05  Ag  HuAbA,  bi  An  oipeAO  pm  butgAipe 
Aip  gup  tuic  pC  mApb  be  CmneAp  cpoibe. 

t)1  bpon  mCp  Aip  tluAbA,  Agup  oubAipc  pi  beip  An  nAOiT>eAnAn  : 

“  pi,'  coipgpiT)  mC  tu  om’  C1C  30  mbeiT)  cu  lonAnn  An  cpAnn  00 
bl  o’  AtAip  Ag  cup  nuAip  pu Aip  pe  bAp  00  tAppAmg  Ap  nA  ppCA- 
tflAlb” 

^oipeA*  pAioln  Ap  An  nAoibeAnAn,  Agup  tug  An  niAtAip  clot 
06  30  pAib  pC  peACc  mbbiAT>nA  o’Aoip.  Ann  pm  tug  pi  AmAC  C 
be  peuCAmc  An  pAib  pC  lonAnn  An  cpAnn  00  tAppAmg,  aCc  nl  pAib. 
tllop  Cuip  pm  Aon  opoC-rheipneAC  Ap  An  niAtAip,  tug  pi  ApceAC  C, 


*  O  peAp  *oAp  b’Ainm  bbAcA,  1  n-Aice  be  bAibe-Ati-pobA,  gCoiroAe  itluig-eo. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LONG  ON  HIS  MOTHER. 

(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

There  was  long  ago  a  married  couple  of  the  name  of  Patrick 
and  Nuala  O’Keerahan.  They  were  a  year  and  twenty 
married,  without  having  any  children,  and  there  was  great 
grief  on  them  because  they  had  no  heir  to  leave  their  share 
of  riches  to.  They  had  two  acres  of  land,  a  cow,  and  a  pair 
of  goats,  and  they  supposed  that  they  were  rich. 

One  night  Patrick  was  coming  home  from  a  friend’s  house, 
and  when  he  was  come  as  far  as  the  ruined  churchyard,  there 
camp  out  a  gray  old  man  and  said,  “  God  save  you.” 

“  God  and  Mary  save  you,”  says  Patrick. 

“-What’s  putting  grief  on  you?  ”  says  the  old  man. 

“  There  isn’t  much  indeed  putting  grief  on  me,”  says 
Patrick,  “  but  I  won’t  be  long  alive,  and  I  have  neither  son 
nor  daughter  to  keen  after  me  when  I  find  death.” 

“  Perhaps  you  won’t  be  so,”  says  the  old  man. 

“  Alas !  I  will,”  says  Patrick,  “  I’m  a  year  and  twenty 
married,  and  there’s  no  sign  yet.” 

“  Take  my  word  that  your  wife  will  have  a  young  son 
three-quarters  of  a  year  from  this  very  night.” 

Patrick  went  home,  joyous  enough,  and  told  the  story  to 
Nuala. 

“  Arrah,  there  was  nothing  in  the  old  man  but  a  dotard 
who  was  making  a  mock  of  you,”  says  Nuala. 

“  Well,  ‘  time  is  a  good  story-teller,’  ”  said  Patrick. 

It  was  well,  and  it  was  not  ill.  Before  half  a  year  went 
by  Patrick  saw  that  Nuala  was  going  to  give  him  an  heir, 
and  there  was  great  pride  on  him.  He  began  putting  the 
farm  in  order  and  leaving  everything  ready  for  the  young 
heir.  The  day  that  sickness  came  on  Nuala,  Patrick  was 
planting  a  young  tree  before  the  door  of  the  house.  When 
the  news  came  to  him  that  Nuala  had  a  young  son,  there 
was  that  much  joy  on  him  that  he  fell  dead  with  heart-disease. 

There  was  great  grief  on  Nuala,  and  she  said  to  the  infant, 
“I  will  not  wean  you  from  my  breast  until  you  will  be  able 
to  pull  up  out  of  the  roots  the  tree  that  your  father  was 
planting  when  he  died.” 

The  infant  was  called  Paudyeen,  or  little  Pat,  and  the 
mother  nursed  him  at  her  breast  until  he  was  seven  years  old. 
Then  she  brought  him  out  to  see  was  he  able  to  pull  up  the 
tree,  but  he  was  not.  That  put  no  discouragement  on  the 
mother;  she  brought  him  in,  and  nursed  him  for  seven  years 
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An  buAbAill  po  bi  4  opAP  Af  a  rriAtAip. 


Agup  tug  ciob  peAbc  mbliAPnA  eile  Pb,  Agup  ni  tiAib  Aon  bUAb- 
Aill  Ann  fAn  tip  lonAnn  teAbc  puAf  leip  i  n-obAip. 

"Paoi  beAnn  peipiP  nA  ceitpe  bliAPnA  oeug  tug  a  rriAtAip  ArniAb 
6,  be  peubAint  An  fAib  pb  lonAnn  An  CfAnn  po  tAffAing,  Abe  ni 
fAib,  mAf  bi  An  CfAnn  i  n-itip  itiAit,  Agup  Ag  pAp  50  mop.  T1iop 
buip  fin  Aon  ppob-mipneAb  Af  ah  mAtAif. 

tug  fi  ciob  feAbc  mbliAPnA  eile  Pb,  Agup  pAoi  beAnn  peipiP 
An  Ain  a  fin,  bi  pe  born  mbf  Aguf  born  lAroip  le  pAtAb. 

tug  An  mAtAif  AtnAb  b  Agup  -oubAifc  :  “  TTIup  (munA)  bfuil  tu 

lonAnn  An  cfArm  fin  no  tAffAing  Anoif,  ni  tiubfAiP  mb  Aon  bfAon 
eile  cibe  Puic.”  Cuip  pAimn  finugAifle  Af  a  lArhAib,  Agrif  puAif 
gfeim  Af  bun  An  bfAinn.  An  beu*o-iAff Ait)  no  tug  fe,  bfAit  fb 
An  CAlAin  feAbc  bpbiffe  Af  gAb  CAOib  ne,  Aguf  leif  An  t)AfA 
lAf f Alt)  tog  fb  An  cfAnn  Af  nA  ffbA-rhAib,  Aguf  cimbioll  fite 
tonnA  ne  bfbApoig  leip.  “  1110  bfoit>e  tu,”  Af  pAn  mAtAif, 

“ip  piu  cibe  bliAt)Ain  Aguf  pibe  tu.”  “  A  mAtAif,”  Af  'JDAi’oi n, 
“  p’oibpig  cu  go  cfUAit)  le  biAt)  Agup  peob  00  tAbAifc  T)Am-fA  b 
fugAt)  me,  Agup  ca  fb  1  n-Am  PAm  Anoif  put)  bigin  no  t)eunAm 
•ouit-pe,  Ann  no  feAti-lAetib.  If  b  feo  An  beup-bfAnn  no  tAff- 
Aing  mb  Aguf  peunpAiP  mb  mAipe  lAirhe  t)Am  pein  nb.”  Ann  fin 
puAif  fb  pAb  Aguf  cuAg,  Aguf  geApp  An  CfAnn,  Ag  pAgbAil  tim- 
bioll  pibe  tpoig  Tie  ’ti  bun,  Agup  bi  cnAp  Aif,  both  mbf  le  tup 
•oe  nA  cufAib  cfuinne  no  biPeAP  1  n-(5ipinn  An  c-Am  fin.  t)i  of 
cionn  connA  tneAPACAin  Ann  fAn  mAipe  lAime  nuAif  bi  fb  gleufCA 
Ag  pAioin. 

Af  mAioin,  IA  Af  nA  rfiAfAb,  puAif  pAiPin  gfeim  Af  a  tfiAipe, 
p’pAg  a  beAnnAbc  Ag  a  mAtAif,  Agup  p’lmtig  Ag  cbfuigeAbt  peip- 
bife.  t)i  fb  Ag  fiubAl  go  PcAinig  pe  go  CAipleAn  pi§  lAigeAn. 
■O’fiAppuig  T”5  *6  cat>  100  °i  f6  ’lAffAiP.  “  Ag  lAffAiP 
oibfe,  mA  pe  po  toil,”  Af  pAiPin.  “  Ppuil  Aon  beifo  AgAO  ?  ” 
Af  fAn  fig.  “  tli’l,’  Af  pAroin,  “  Abe  cig  Horn  obAif  Af  bit  PA 
maeAfnAiP  peAf  AfiAtri  PeunAtii.”  “  “OeunpAiP  mb  mApgAP  leAC,” 
Af  fAn  fig,  “  tnA  tig  leAC  b-uile  mP  a  ofPbbAf  mipe  Puic  a  Peun- 
Arh  Af  peAP  pb  mi,  beuppAiP  mb  po  meApAbAn  pbm  p’bf  Puic, 
Agup  m’ingeAn  mAf  mnAoi-ibopcA,  Abe  munA  Pcig  leAC  gAb  mP  no 
beunAtfi,  cAillpiP  cu  po  beAnn.”  “  UAim  pApcA  leip  An  rriAfgAp 
'in,”  Af  pAiPin.  “  UbiP  AfceAb  ’fAn  pgiobol,  Agup  bi  Ag  buAlAp 
coipce  T)o  nA  bA  (buAib)  go  mbbiP  no  beup-pfonn  fbiP.” 

CuaiP  pAiPin  AfceAb,  Agup  puAif  An  puipte,  Abe  ni  fAib  An 
^uipcin  Abe  mAf  tfAitmn  1  lAim  pAPfAig,  Agup  pubAifc  pb  leip 
pbm,”  if  peAff  mo  tnAipe-lAim’  ’nA  An  gleup  pin.”  Uopuig  pb 
Ag  buAlAp  leip  An  mAi-oe-lAirh’  Agup  niof  bfAP  go  fAib  aii  mbAP 
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The  Boy  who  was  Long  on  His  Mother. 

more,  and  there  was  not  a  lad  in  the  country  who  was  able 
to  keep  up  with  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  his  mother  brought  him  out 
to  see  was  he  able  to  pull  up  the  tree,  but  he  was  not,  for  the 
tree  was  in  good  soil,  and  growing  greatly.  That  put  no 
discouragement  on  the  mother. 

She_  nursed  him  for  seven  more  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  as  large  and  as  strong  as  a  giant. 

His  mother  brought  him  out  then  and  said,  “  Unless  you 
are  able  to  pull  up  that  tree  now,  I  will  never  nurse  you  again.” 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  hands,  and  got  a  hold  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tree,  and  the  first  effort  he  made  he  shook  the  ground, 
for  seven  perches  on  each  side  of  it,  and  at  the  second  effort 
he  lifted  the  tree  from  the  roots,  and  about  twenty  ton  of  clay 
along  with  it. 

“  Tiie  love  of  my  heart  you  are,”  said  the  mother,  “  you’re 
worth  nursing  for  one  and  twenty  years.” 

Mother,”  says  Paudyeen,  “you  worked  hard  to  give  me 
food  and  drink  since  I  was  bom,  and  it  is  time  now  for  me 
to  do  something  for  you  in  your  old  days.  This  is  the  first 
tree  I  ever  pulled  up,  and  I’ll  make  myself  a  hand-stick  of  it. 
Then  he  got  a  saw  and  axe,  and  cut  the  tree,  leaving  about 
twenty  feet  of  the  bottom,  and  there  was  a  knob  on  it  as  big 
as  .  a  round  tower  of  the  round  towers  that  used  to  be  in 
Erin  at  that  time.  There  was  above  a  ton  weight  in  the 
hand-stick  when  Paudyeen  had  it  dressed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Paudyeen  caught  a  hold 
of  his  stick,  left  his  blessing  with  his  mother,  and  went  away 
in  search  of  service.  He  was  traveling  till  he  came  to  the 
castle  of  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  king  asked  him  what  he 
was  looking  for.  “  Looking  for  work,  if  you  please,”  says 
Paudyeen. 

“Have  you  e’er  a  trade?”  says  the  king. 

“  Ho,”  says  Paudyeen,  “  but  I  can  do  any  work  in  life  that 
ever  man  did.” 

“I’ll  make  a  bargain  with  you,”  says  the  king;  “if  you 
can  do  everything  that  I’ll  order  you  to  do  during  six  months, 
I’ll  give  you  your  own  weight  in  gold,  and  my  daughter  as 
your  married  wife;  but  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  each  thing 
you  shall  lose  your  head.” 

“  I’m  satisfied  with  that  bargain,”  says  Paudyeen. 

“  Go  into  the  bam,  and  be  threshing  oats  for  the  cows  till 
your  breakfast  is  ready.” 

Paudyeen  went  in  and  got  the  flail,  and  the  flail een  was 
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Atl  bUAtAIbb  DO  Di  A  bfAD  Af  A  iflAtAlf. 


do  bi  Ann  fAn  pgiobob  buAibce  Aije.  Ann  fin  CuaiD  pe  aitiaC  Ann 
r An  njAfbA  Agup  topuig  a$  bUAbAD  nA  p  cAca  coipce  Agup  cpuit- 
neACcA,  5tip  Cuip  fe  citeAmiA  jpAm  Af  peAD  nA  cipe.  CAinig  An 
fij  auiaC  Aj^uf  mibAipc,  “  Coifj  00  bArn,  Aoeipim,  no  PSfioppAiD 
cu  me.  CeiD  Agup  beif  cupbA  buiceuD  uipge  turn  nA  peAfb- 
pogAncA  Af  An  bob  ut>  fi'of,  Agup  bbiD  An  beice  puAf  50  beop  nuAip 
tiucpAf  cu  Af  Aif.”  ‘O’peuc  pAiDin  tApc,  Agup  ConnAipc  pb  va 
DAipibbe  mop  pobArh,  le  coif  bAllA.  £uAip  pC  gpeim  offA,  ceAnn 
aca  Ann  gAt  bAirh,  CuaiD  cum  An  boCA,  Agup  tug  iat>  bioncA  50  cub 
D  of  Aif  An  CAipbeAm.  t)i  longAncAf  Af  An  fig  nuAif  ConnAipc  pb 
pADfAig  Ag  ceAcc,  Agup  T)ubAifc  fe  beif  :  u  C61D  AfceAC,  cA  An 
leice  pbiD  Duic.’  CuaiD  pAiDin  AfceAC,  Agup  CuaiD  ah  pig  Cum 
’OAibb  gbic  00  bf  Aige,  Agup  D’mnip  fe  Do  An  niAfgAD  do  finne 
pC  be  pAitiin,  Agup  •o’piAffuig  fe  De,  cpeuD  do  buD  Coif  do 
tAbAifc  be  neunAm  do  pAroin.  “  AbAip  beif  oub  piop  Agup  An 
loC  do  CaoDuiaD,  Agup  e  do  belt  “oeuncA  Aige,  feAb  mA  t>c£iD  An 
gfiAn  fAoi,  An  CfAcnonA  fo.” 

$Aif  An  pig  Af  pAiDi'n  Agup  mibAipc  beif  :  “  CaoDid  An  boC 

fin  fiof  Ag uf  bioD  fe  DeuncA  AgAD  feAb  mi  DcCiD  An  gpiAn  fAoi 
&n  CfAcnonA  fo.”  “  tTlAic  50  beop,”  Af  pAroin,  “  aCc  cia  An  Aic 

CuiffeAf  me  An  c-uipge  ?  ”  “  Cuif  Ann  fAn  ngbeAnn  mof  acA  1 

ngAf  Do’n  boC  e,”  Af  fAn  fig.  Tli  fAib  iDif  An  gbeAnn  Agup  An 
LoC  aCc  pgonpA,  Agup  biDeAD  nA  DAoine  Ag  -oeunAm  botAip-coipe 
6C.  -puAif  pAroin  buiceuo,  picbio  Agup  bAiDe,  Agup  CuaiD  cum 
An  boCA.  Pi  bun  An  gbeAnnA  cotpom  be  bun  An  boCA.  CuaiD 
pAibin  AfceAC  ’f4n  ngbeAnn  Agup  finne  pobb  AfceAC  go  bun  An 
IoCa.  Ann  fin  Cuif  pb  a  beub  Af  An  bpobb,  tAffAing  An Ab  fADA 
A$uf  niof  pAg  fe  bfAon  uipge,  lApg,  nA  bAt),  Ann  fAn  boC,  nAp 
tAffAing  p  b  aitiaC  beif  An  AnAb  fin,  Agup  nAp  Cuip  pb  AfceAC  ’pa’ 
ngbeAnn.  Ann  fin  Dun  fe  fUAf  An  pobb. 

PuAif  -o’feuC  An  pig  fiof ,  ConnAipc  pb  An  boC  Com  cipm  be  boif 
do  bAnfie,  Agup  niop  bpAD  50  DcAimg  pAioin  Cuige  Agup  nub- 
Aipc :  “  CA  An  obAip  fin  cpioCnuigte,  cat>  DeunfAf  mb  Duic 
Anoif  ?  ”  “  tli ’b  Aon  pub  eibe  be  -oeunAtfi  AgAD  AnDiu,  aCc  bCiD 
neApc  ajad  be  DeunAtfi  AmAfAC.  ?  An  oiDCe  fin,  Cuip  An  fig  flop 
Af  Af  nPAbb  gbic,  A^up  -o’mnif  -oo  An  Caoi  Af  tAoDm  pAiDin  An 
boC,  A£Uf  nAC  fAib  flop  Ai^e  cpeuD  DO  bbAffAD  pe  Do  be  DeunAtfi. 

CA  plop  A^Am-fA  An  niD  uaC  mbeiD  pc  lonAnn  a  DeunAtfi,  Af 
mAiDin  AmAfAC,  CAbAip  pspibmn  Do  Cum  vo  DeAfbpAcAf  1  n^Aibb- 
itri,  AbAip  beif  dA  piCio  connA  cpuicneACcA  Do  CAbAipc  Cu^ad,  A^up 
a  belt  Af  Aip  Ann  po  fAoi  CeAnn  ceitpe  UAipe  Af  piCiD.  CAbAip 
An  cpeAn-bAip  A^up  a  cAipc  Do,  Agup  C15  beAC  belt  cinnce  nAC 
Dciucp aiD  pe  Af  Aip.  D,p  niArom,  bA  Af  nA  rnAfAC,  gAip  An  fig 
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only  like  a  traneen  in  Paudyeen’s  hand,  and  he  said  to  himself, 

Afy  hand-stick  is  better  than  that  contrivance.11’  He  begar 
threshing  with  the  hand-stick,  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  had 
all  that  was  in  the  barn  threshed.  Then  he  went  out  into 
the  garden  and  began  threshing  the  stacks  of  oats  and  wheat, 
so  that  he  sent  showers  of  grain  throughout  the  country. 

The  king  came  out  and  said,  “  Hold  your  hand,  or  you’ll 
destroy  me.  Go  and  bring  a  couple  of  buckets  of  water  to 
the  servants  out  of  that  loch  down  there,  and  the  stirabout 
will  be  sufficiently  cool  when  you  come  back.” 

Paudyeen  looked  round,  and  he  saw  two  great  empty  barrels 
beside  the  wall.  He  caught  hold  of  them,  one  in  each  hand, 
went  to  the  lake,  and  brought  them  filled  to  the  back  of  the 
castle  door.  There  was  wonder  on  the  king  when  he  saw 
Paudyeen  arriving,  and  he  said  to  him,  “  Go  in,  the  stirabout’s 
ready  for  you.” 

Paudyeen  went  in,  but  the  king  went  to  a  Dali  Glic,  or 
'cunning  blind  man  that  he  had,  and  told  him  the  bargain 
that,  he  made  with  Paudyeen,  and  asked  him  what  he  ought 
to  give  Paudyeen  to  do. 

Tell  him  to  go  down  and  teem  [bail  out]  that  lake,  and 
him  to  have  it  done  before  the  sun  goes  under  this  evening.” 

The  king  called  Paudyeen,  and  said  to  him,  “  Teem  that 
lake  down  there,  and  let  you  have  it  done  before  the  sun 
goes  under  this  evening.” 

“  Very  well,”  says  Paudyeen,  “  but  where  shall  I  put  the 
water.” 

“  Put  it  into  the  great  glen  that  is  near  the  lake,”  says  the 
king. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  scunce  [ditch-bank]  between  the 
glen  and  the  lake,  and  the  people  used  to  make  a  foot-road  of  it. 

Paudyeen  got  a  bucket,  a  pickaxe,  and  a  loy  [narrow  spade], 
and  he  went  to  the  lake.  The  bottom  of  the  glen  was  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Paudyeen  went  into  the  glen 
and  made  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Then  he  put 
his  mouth  to  the  hole,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  never  left 
boat,  fish,  or  drop  of  water  in  the  lake  that  he  did  not  draw 
out  through  his  body,  and  cast  into  the  glen.  Then  he  closed 
up  the  hole. 

When  the  king  looked  down  he  saw  the  lake  as  dry  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand,  and  it  was  not  long  till  Paudyeen  came 
to  him  and  said,  “  That  work  is  finished,  what  shall  I  do 
now?  ” 

“  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  to-day,  but  you  shall  have 
plenty  to  do  to-morrow.” 
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-An  buAbAitt  t>o  bi  4  bpAb  Ap  a  mAiAip: 


pAibin,  Agup  tug  An  pspibinn  ■oo,  Agup  bubAipc  teif,  “  }TAg  An 
l-Aip  Agup  An  bAipc  Aguf  cbib  go  gAittim.  CAbAip  An  pgpibinn 
feo  bom’  beAfbpAtAip,  Agup  AbAip  teif  bA  pi  bib  connA  cpuit- 
neAbcA  bo  tAbAipc  buic,  Agup  bi  Ap  Aif  Ann  po  pAoi  beAnn  ceitpe 
UAIfe  Ap  fibib.” 

puAip  pAibin  An  tAip  Agup  An  bAipc,  Agup  buAib  Ap  An  mbbtAf. 
tli  fAib  An  tAip  loninn  niop  mo  nA  ceitpe  mite  fAn  uAip  -oo  fiubAt. 
CeAngAit  pAibin  An  tAip  Af  ah  jcAipc,  buip  Ap  a  guAtAin  6,  Agup 
Af  50  bpAt  teif,  CAp  cnocAib  Agup  gteAnncAib,  50  nbeAtAib  pb  50 
^AiLtim.  Cug  pb  An  ticip  bo  beAfbpAtAip  An  fig,  puAip  An 
bpuitneAbc  Agup  buip  Af  An  gcAipc  6.  tluAip  buip  pb  An  tAip  pAoi 
An  gcAipc,  pmneAb  b A  teit  b’A  bpuim.  Cuip  pAibin  An  bpuit¬ 
neAbc  Ann  fAn  pgiobot.  tluAif  buAib  muinncip  An  bAipteAm  ’nA 
gcobtAb,  buAib  pAibin  bum  An  buAin,  Aguf  niop  fAg  pb  ftAbfA 
Af  An  tomgeAf  nAp  tug  pb  teif.  Ann  fin  pomAip  pb  fAoi  An 
pgiobot,  beAngAit  n a  ptAbpAbA  cimbiott  Aif,  Aguf  Af  50  bpAt 
teif,  Aguf  An  pgiobot  Aguf  gAb  a  fAib  Ann  Af  a  bpuim.  CuAib 
fb  CAf  cnocAib  Agup  gteAnncAib,  Agup  m'of  pcop  gup  pAg  pb  An 
pgiobot  1  tAtAip  bAipteAm  An  fig.  ti)i  tAbAin,  ceAfCA,  Agup  gbib- 
eAbA  Anti  fAn  pgiobot.  Af  mAroin  50  mob,  b’peub  An  pig  AmAb 
Af  a  feomfA  Agup  cpeub  b’peicpeAb  pe  Abe  pgiobot  a  beAf- 
bpAtAf. 

tTl  AtiAm  b’n  “oiAbAt,”  Af  fAn  pig  “  fb  fin  An  peAf  if 
longAncAige  ’fAn  'oomAn.”  UAimg  fb  AnuAf  Agup  puAif  pAibin 
te  nA  rhAroe  Ann  a  tAitfi,  ’ha  feAfAtfi  te  coif  An  pgioboit. 

“  An  bcug  cu  An  bpuitneAbc  bugAm  ?  ”  Af  fAn  fig. 

CugAf,  Af  pAibin,  “  Abe  cA  An  cpeAn-tAip  mAfb.”  Ann 
fin  b  mnif  fb  bo  n  fig  gAb  nit)  b’A  nbeApnAib  fb  6  b’lmtig  fb 
go  bcAmig  fb  Af  Aif. 

tli  fAib  pi  of  Ag  An  fig  cpeub  bo  beunpAb  fb,  Aguf  b’lmtig  fb 
bum  An  pAitt  $tic,  Aguf  bubAipc  teif,  “  muf  (mutiA)  n-mnfigeAnn 
cu  bAtn  nib  nAb  mbbrb  An  peAf  pm  lonnAn  a  beunAtti,  bAinpib 
mb  An  ceAnn  bioc.” 

SmuAin  An  PaU  Stic  CAmAtt  Aguf  oubAifc,  “  AbAif  teif  go 
puit  -oo  beAfbf AbAif  1  n-ipfionn,  Aguf  go  mbub  rfiAit  teAC 
ArnAfC  bo  belt  AgAb  Aif,  Aguf  AbAif  teif  b  -OO  tAbAlfC  bugA-o, 
go  mbbib  ArhAfc  AgAb  Aif  ;  nuAif  a  geobAf  fiAb  in  n-iffionn 
b,  ni  teigpib  fiAb  bo  ceAbc  Af  Aif.” 

$Aif  An  fig  p^ibin  Aguf  bubAifc  teif,  “  cA  beAfbf^tAif  bAm 
1c  "'^Obn  Aguf  CAbAif  bugAm  b,  go  mbbib  ArhAfc  AgAm  Aif.” 

CIA  An  bAol  AitneobAlb  mb  bo  b^AfbfAtAif  6  nA  bAoimb  eite 
acA  fAn  Aic  fin  ?  ”  Af  pAibin. 
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That  night  the  king  sent  for  the  Dali  Glic,  and  told  him  the 
way  that  Paudyeen  teemed  out  the  lake,  and  [said]  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  give  him  to  do. 

“  1  know  the  thing  that  he  won’t  be  able  to  do.  To-morrow 
morning  give  him  a  writing  to  your  brother  in  Galway,  and 
tell  him  to  bring  you  forty  tons  of  wheat,  and  to  be  back 
heie  m  twenty-four  hours.  Give  him  the  old  mare  and  the 
cart,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  won’t  come  back.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen 
and  gave  him  the  writing  and  said  to  him,  “  Get  the  mare  and 
the  cart,  and  go  to  Galway.  Give  the  writing  to  my  brother, 
and  tell  him  to  give  you  twenty  tons  of  wheat,  and  be  back 
here  in  twenty-four  hours.” 

Paudyeen  got  the  mare  and  the  cart,  and  went  on  the  road. 
The  mare  was  not  able  to  travel  more  than  four  miles  in  the 
hour.  Paudyeen  tied  the  mare  to  the  cart,  put  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  off  and  away  with  him  over  hills  and 
hollows,  till  he  came  to  Galway.  He  gave  the  letter  to  the 
king’s  brother,  got  the  wheat,  and  put  it  on  the  cart.  When 
he  put  the  mare  under  the  cart,  there  were  two  halves  made 
of  its  back  [the  load  was  so  heavy].  Then  Paudyeen  put  the 
wheat  back  into  the  bam.  When  the  people  of  the  castle 
went  to  sleep,  Paudyeen  went  to  the  harbor,  and  he  never 
left  a  chain  on  the  shipping  that  he  did  not  take  with  him. 
Then  he  dug  under  the  bam  [slipped  the  chains  under]  and 
tied  them  round  it,  and  off  and  away  with  him,  and  the  barn 
with  all  that  was  in  it  on  his  back.  He  went  over  hills  and 
glens,  and  never  stopped  till  he’  left  the  barn  in  front 
of  the  king’s  castle.  There  were  ducks,  hens,  and  geese  in 
the  bam.  Early  in  the  morning  the  king  looked  out  of  his 
room,  and  what  should  he  see  but  his  brother’s  barn. 

“  My  soul  from  the  devil,”  said  the  king,  “  but  that’s  the 
most  wonderful  man  in  the  world.”  He  came  down  and  found 
Paudyeen  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  standing  beside  the  bam. 

“Did  you  bring  me  the  wheat?”  says  the  king. 

“  I  brought  it,”  says  Paudyeen,  “  but  the  old  mare  is  dead.” 
Then  he  told  the  king  everything  he  had  done  from  the  time 
he  went  away  till  he  came  back. 

The  king  did  not  know  what  he  should  do,  and  he  went  to 
the  Dali  Glic,  and  said  to  him,  “  Unless  you  tell  me  a  thing 
which  that  man  will  not  be  able  to  do,  I  will  strike  the  head 
off  you.” 

The  Dali  Glic  thought  for  a  while  and  said,  “  Tell  him  that 
your  brother  is  in  hell,  and  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
sight  of  him;  and  to  bring  him  to  you,  until  you  have  a 
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bUAbAIbb  VO  bl  A  bpAT)  Ap  A  tflAtAlp. 


“  CA  piAOAlb  pAT)A  1  gCeApC-bAp  A  bApbAIT)  UAbCApAlg,”  Ap  fATI 

V'P 

Cuip  pAmln  pmugAipbe  Ap  a  ifiAioe,  buAib  An  botAp,  Agup  nlop 
bp  AT)  go  ocAimg  pb  50  gCACA  ippinn.  t)uAib  pb  buibbe  Ap  Ati 
ngeACA  vo  buip  ApceAb  AmeApg  tiA  troiAbAb  b,  Agup  piubAib  pb 
pbm  ApceAb  ’tiA  t)iAig.  bluAip  bonnAipc  Pebpibub  6  Ag  ceAbc, 
tAinig  pAicbiop  Aip,  Agup  o’piAppmg  f6  cpeuT)  -do  bl  a’ 

ceApcAL  uAit>  : 

“  PeApbpAtAip  pig  LAigeAn  acA  a’  ceApcAb  uAim,”  Ap  pAvoin. 

“  pioc  AfflAt  b,”  Ap  Pebpibub. 

P’peuC  pAroiti  tApc,  Abe  puAip  pb  niop  mo  tiA  t>A  pibio  peAp 
A  pAlb  piACAlb  pAT)A  1  gCeApC-bAp  A  gCApbAIT)  UAbCApAlg  ACA. 

“  Ap  pAicbiop  nAb  mbeit>eAt>  Ati  peAp  ceApc  AgAm,”  Ap  pAroiti, 
“  ciomAnpAit)  mb  Ati  c-iombAn  aca  biotn,  Agup  cig  beip  Ati  pig  a 
•beApbpAtAip  plOCAt)  ApcA.” 

PiomAin  pb  t>A  pibfo  aca  AtnAb  poittie,  Agup  nlop  pcop  50  T)cAinig 
pb  1  bAtAip  bAipbeAm  Ati  pig.  Arm  piti  gAip  pb  Ap  Ati  pig  Agup 
■oubAipc  beip,  “pioc  AmAb  vo  PeApbpAtAip  Ap  tiA  pip  (peApAib)  peo.” 

TluAip  T)’peiJb  Ati  pig  Agup  bOtiriAipC  pb  tiA  TIIAbAlb  be  h-At)ApCAlb 
OppA,  bl  pAICbl'op  Aip,  pgpeAT)  pb  Ap  pAroiti  Agup  -oubAipc,  “  CAbAlp 
Ap  Aip  1AT).” 

topuig  pAroiti  ’gA  mbuAbAt)  be  tiA  rhAioe,  gup  buip  pb  Ap  Aip  go 
b-ippiotltl  1AT). 

CuAlt)  Ati  pig  bum  All  pAlbb  gbic,  Agup  T)’imiip  DO  AD  n1t>  vo 
pintie  pAroiti,  Agup  TiubAipc  beip,  “  til  tig  beAc  innpinc  DAm  Aon 
nit>  tiAb  bpuib  pb  lonAtiu  a  PeutiArh,  Agup  CAibbprb  cu  do  beAun 
Ap  mAi-oiti  AmApAb.” 

“  UAbAip  lAppArb  eibe  t)Am,”  Ap  pAti  T)Abb  5^1C>  "  Agup 

ul  bbrb  An  ConnAbCAb  a  bpAT)  bed.  Ap  iriArom  AmApAb, 
AbAip  beip,  An  cobAp  acA  1  bAtAip  An  bAipbeAm  Tio  tAot)- 
mAt)  ;  blo-0  pip  pbit)  AgAT>,  Agup  nuAip  a  geobAp  cu  plop  Ann  pAn 
cobAp  b,  AbAip  beip  nA  pip  (peApAib),  An  bbob  rhuibinn  acA  be  coip 
An  bAbl  a  do  bAibeAtii  plop  ’ha  mubbAb,  Agup  uiApbobAit)  pin  b.” 

Ap  mAioin,  bA  Ap  nA  rhApAb,  gAip  An  pig  pAroln  Agup  TiubAipc 
beip  :  “  cbit>  Agup  CAotmi  An  cobAp  pin  cA  1  bAtAip  An  bAipbeAm, 
Agup  nuAip  a  bbitieAp  pb  DeuncA  AgAT>,  beuppAit)  mb  bACA  nuAt> 
t)uic,  ip  puApAb  An  cAibln  b  pin  acA  opc.” 

Pi  nA  pip  pbit)  Ag  An  pig  be  pAioln  bobc  T)o  riiApbAt),  vA 
bpeuopAt)  pi  AT)  b. 

Cu  Ait)  pAT)pAig  go  bpuAb  aii  cobAip,  burO  plop  Aip  a  beub  pAOl  j 
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look  at  him.  But  when  they  get  him  in  hell,  they  won’t  let 
him  come  back.” 

The  king  called  Paudyeen  and  said  to  him,  “  I  have  a 
brother  in  hell,  and  bring  him  to  me  until  I  have  a  look  at 
him.” 

“  How  shall  I  know  your  brother  from  the  other  people  that 
are  in  that  place?”  said  Paudyeen. 

“  He  had  a  long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  his  upper  gum,” 
says  the  king. 

Paudyeen  spat  on  his  stick,  struck  the  road,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  hell.  He  struck  a  blow  upon 
He  gate  which  drove  it  in  amongst  the  devils,  and  he  himself 
walked  in  after  it.  When  Belzibub  saw  him  coming  there 
came  a  fear  on  him,  and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  wanting. 

“  A  brother  of  the  King  of  Leinster  is  what  I  am  wanting,” 
says  he. 

“  Well,  pick  him  out,”  says  Belzibub. 

Paudyeen  looked  round  him,  but  he  found  more  than  forty 
men  who  had  a  long  tooth  in  the  very  middle  of  their  upper 
gums. 

“  For  fear  I  shouldn’t  have  the  right  man,”  said  Paudyeen, 
“  I’ll  drive  the  whole  lot  of  them  with  me,  and  the  king  can 
pick  his  brother  out  from  among  them.” 

He  drove  forty  of  them  out  before  him,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  came  to  the  king’s  castle.  Then  he  called  the  king 
and  said  to  him,  “  Pick  out  your  brother  from  these  men.” 

When  the  king  looked  and  saw  the  devils  with  horns  on 
them,  there  was  fear  on  him.  He  screamed  to  Paudyeen,  and 
said,  “  Bring  them  back.” 

Paudyeen  began  beating  them  with  his  stick,  till  he  sent 
them  back  to  hell. 

The  king  went  to  the  Dali  Glic  and  told  him  the  thing 
Paud3^een  did,  and  said  to  him,  “You  cannot  tell  me  anything 
that  he  is  not  able  to  do,  and  you  shall  lose  your  head 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Give  me  another  trial,”  says  the  Dali  Glic,  “  and  the 
Connachtman  won’t  be  long  alive.  Tell  him  to-morrow 
morning  to  teem  the  well  that  is  before  the  castle.  Let  you 
have  men  ready,  and  when  you  get  him  down  in  the  well, 
tell  the  men  to  throw  down  the  millstone  that  is  beside  the 
wall  on  top  of  him,  and  that  will  kill  him.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  king  called  Paudyeen, 
and  said  to  him,  “  Go  and  teem  that  well  in  front  of  the  castle, 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  that  done  I’ll  give  you  a  new  hat; 
that’s  a  miserable  old  caubeen  that’s  on  you.” 
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Agup  topuig  Ag  CAppAitig  An  uipge  ApeeAb  Ann  a  bent,  Agup  dA 
pgApcAD  AtuAb  uaiD  Apip  50  pAib  An  eobAp  lonnAnn  Agup  eipm  Aige. 
t)i  poinn  beAg  1  mbun  An  cobAip  nAb  pAib  CAoDmtA,  Agup  buArb 
pADpAig  piop  be  nA  cipmiugAD.  tAinig  nA  pip  leip  ah  gcboib  mbip 
rhuibinn  Agup  bAiteADAp  pi'op  Ap  riiubbAb  pAiDin  6.  t)i  An  pobb 
do  bi  1  bAp  nA  cboibe  50  DipeAb  born  mop  be  ceAnn  pAiDin,  Agup 
fAoib  pb  gup  b’  b  An  Uaca  uuaT)  do  bAit  An  pig  piop  bulge,  Agup 
glAoD  pb  pu Ap  :  “  eAim  buiDeAb  Dioc,  a  mAigipcip,  Ap  pon  An 

bACA  nuAiD.”  Ann  pm  tAinig  pe  puAp  beip  An  gcboib  muibinn  Ap 
a  beAnn.  t)i  bpoD  mop  Aige  Ap  An  haca  nuAD.  t)i  longAncAp  Ap 
Ai  pig  Agup  Ap  b-uibe  Duine  eibe,  nuAip  bonnAipc  piAD  pAiDin 
beip  An  gcboib  muibinn  Ap  a  beAtm. 

Pi  piop  Ag  An  pig  nAb  pAib  Aon  rhAiC  -bo  Aon  m'D  eibe  do  tAbAipc 
do  pAiDin  be  DeunAm,  Agup  DubAipc  pe  beip,  “  ip  cu  An  peApb- 
pogAncA  ip  peApp  do  bi  AgAm  ApiAm  ;  ni’b  Aon  m'D  eibe  AgAm  duic 
be  DeunAiti,  Agup  CAp  biom-pA,  go  DcugAiD  mb  do  tuApApcAb  duic. 
Tli’b  m’  mgeAn  peAn  go  beop  be  popAD,  Abe  nuAip  a  bbiDeAp  pi 
bbiADAin  Agup  pibe  d’aoip,  cig  beAC  1  do  belt  AgAD.” 

“  Tli’b  D’ingeAn  a’  ceApcAb  uAim,”  Ap  pAiDin. 

tug  An  pig  b  bum  An  bipce,  An  Aic  a  pAib  go  bebp  oip,  Agup 
DubAipc  beip  :  “  bAin  Dioc  do  Taca  nuAti,  Agup  cbiD  ApceAb 
’pA’  pgAbA.” 

5°  ‘oeitrnn.  ni  bAinpit)  mb  mo  Paca  t)iom,  bponn  cupA  opm  b,5’ 
Ap  pAiDin,  *'  beiDeAD  pb  bom  mAit  tiuic  mo  bpipce  do  bAinc 
Diom.” 

Tli  pAib  An  oipeAD  oip  Agup  a  meAtibhAt)  Tiaca  "pAiDin,  Abe 
pocpuig  An  pig  beip  Ag  CAbAipe  do  dA  tiiAbA  oip.  Cuip  pAiDin 
ceAnn  aca  paoi  gAb  ApcAbb,  puAip  gpeim  Aip  a  rhAiDe,  An  paca 
miAD  Ap  a  beAim,  Agup  Ap  go.  bpAt  beip,  CAp  cnoCAib  Agup 
gbeAnncAib,  go  DcAimg  pb  A-bAibe. 

bluAip  bonnAipc  DAome  An  bAibe  pAiDin  Ag  ceAbc  beip  An  gcboib 
muibinn  Ap  a  beAnn,  bi  longAncAp  mop  oppA  ;  Abe  nuAip  bonnAipc 
An  m  At  Aip  An  dA  rriAbA  oip,  buD  beAg  nAp  tine  pi  mApb  be  but- 
gAipe.  topuig  pAiDin,  Agup  tuip  pb  ceAb  bpeAg  Ap  bun  d-6 
pbm,  Agup  d’A  rhAtAip.  tlinne  pb  ceitpe  belt  (beAtAnnA)  De  ’n 
Paca  nuAt,  Agup  pinne  cbobA  cumrie  Diob  do  ’n  ceAb.  tongbuig 
pb  A  rhAtAip  mAp  mnAOi  UApAib  go  bpuAip  pi  bAp  be  peAn-bOip, 
Agup  bAit  pb  pbm  beAtA  riiAit  1  ngpAD  “Ob  Agup  tw  5-cbrhAppAn. 
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The  king  had  the  men  ready  to  kill  poor  Paudyeen  if  thev 
were  able.  J 

.  Paudyeen  came  to  the  brink  of  the  well,  and  lay  down  with 
his  mouth  under,  and  began  drawing  the  water  into  his  mouth 
and  spouting  it  out  behind  him  until  he  had  the  well  all  as 
one  as  dry.  There  was  a  little  quantity  of  water  on  the  bottom 
of  the  well  that  was  not  teemed,  and  Paudyeen  went  down  to 
dry  it.  The  men  came  then  with  the  great  millstone,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  top  of  Paudyeen.  The  hole  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone  was  just  as  big  as  Paudyeen’s  head, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  new  hat  the  king  had  thrown  down 
to  him,  and  called  up  and  said,  “  Pm  thankful  to  you,  master, 
for  the  new  hat.”  Then  he  came  up  with  the  millstone  on  his 
head.  He  had  great  pride  out  of  the  new  hat.  There  was 
wonder  on  the  king  and  on  every  one  else  when  they  saw 
the  millstone  on  his  head. 

The  king  knew  that  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  give  Paudyeen 
anything  else  to  do,  so  he  said  to  him,  “  You’re  the  best  servant 
that  ever  I  had.  I’ve  nothing  else  for  you  to  do,  but  come 
with  me  till  I  give  you  your  wages.  My  daughter  is  not 
old  enough  to  marry,  but  when  she  is  one  and  twenty  years 
of  age  you  can  have  her.” 

“  I  do  not  want  your  daughter,”  said  Paudyeen. 

The  king  brought  him  then  to  the  treasury,  where  there 
was  plenty  of  gold,  and  said,  “  Take  off  your  new  hat  and 
get  into  the  scales.” 

“  Indeed  I  won’t  take  off  my  new  hat ;  you  gave  it  to  me,” 
said  Paudyeen;  “  you  might  as  well  take  off  my  breeches.” 

There  was  not  as  much  gold  as  would  weigh  Paudyeen’s 
hat,  but  the  king  settled  with  him  by  giving  him  two  bags  of 
gold.  Paudyeen  put  one  of  them  under  each  oxter  [arm-pit], 
got  hold  of  his  stick — his  new  hat  on  his  head — and  off  and 
away  with  him  over  hills  and  hollows  till  he  came  home. 

When  the  people  of  the  village  saw  Paudyeen  coming  with 
the  millstone  on  his  head,  there  was  great  wonder  on  them; 
but  when  the  mother  saw  the  two  bags  of  gold,  it  was  little 
but  she  fell  dead  with  joy. 

Paudyeen  began  working,  and  set  up  a  fine  house  for  himself 
and  his  mother.  He  made  four  parts  of  the  new  hat,  and 
made  corner-stones  of  them  for  tiie  house.  He  kept  his  mother 
like  a  lady,  until  she  died  of  old  age;  and  he  spent  a  good 
life  himself,  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbors. 
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TriAtA  neipri: 

T)A  mbdrdiriti-fe  dif  Ifldtd  Tldipm 
’S  mo  Oeiro-gfAA  te  mo  tdoib,“ 

If  tAgdd  doroeoLdtridoif  i  ti-dmfeddd 
TTIdf  dti  c-ditiiti  dif  dti  5-cfdoibj 
’Sd  "00  bdiUn  birm  bfidtfdd 
T)o  rhetrodig  dif  mo  pidti, 

Ajptf  co’oLd'O  ciiTuti  111  feu-odim,' 

50  n-du^fd-o,  fdfdOf  ! 

X) A  mbdi“6ititi-fe  dif  tid  ctidticdib 

ITIdf  but)  THidb  T)dm,  geobdititi  fpdpcj 
tTlo  dAifoe  tube  fdoi  buditifedt) 

A^uf  5f«Aim  offd  5dC  16. 

pof-fgdiC  tid  ti^fudgdd 

"Pudif  btidif)  d’f  ctu  dririf  gdd  gteb, 

’S  guf  b’d  mo  dforde-fcig  c A  ’ntid  gudt  -oubj 
Agug  bedti  mo  tfiidige  m’t  bed: 

lldd  doibinn  “oo  rid  h-eitiimb 
A  difigedf  go  b-Afo, 

’S  d  do“olmgedf  1  ti-dmfeddr 
Aif  doti  dfdoibin  drriAiti; 

Tli  mdf  firi  “odm  pditi 

A’f  “00  m’  deu-o  mite  gfA“6,- 
If  fd“od  6  tid  ddite  of f dititi 
4ifigedf  gdd  tA. 

Cd-o  d  “00  bfedtmigd“6  dif  tid  fpddftditt 
Cfdt  tig  cedf  dif  dti  IA, 

Tid  dif  dri  tAn-mdfd  dg  difige 
te  b-eu-odti  dti  dtoi-de  Aif-o  ? 

TTIdf  fu-o  biof  dti  cd  ti“o 
A  beif  dti-coit  “oo  ’ti  gfAt> 

TTIdf  dfdtm  dif  ifidtd  ftdibe 
T)o  tfdigpedt  d  blAt. 
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THE  BROW  OF  NEFIN. 

(Translated  by  Douglas  Hyde.) 

[“  Love  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 

Did  I  stand  on  the  bald  top  of  N4fin 

And  my  hundred-times  loved  one  with  me, 

We  should  nestle  together  as  safe  in 
Its  shade  as  the  birds  on  a  tree. 

From  your  lips  such  a  music  is  shaken, 

When  you  speak  it  awakens  my  pain, 

And  my  eyelids  by  sleep  are  forsaken, 

And  I  seek  for  my  slumber  in  vain. 

But  were  I  on  the  fields  of  the  ocean 
I  should  sport  on  its  infinite  room, 

I  should  plow  through  the  billows’  commotion 
Though  my  friends  should  look  dark  at  my  doom. 
For  the  flower  of  all  maidens  of  magic 
Is  beside  me  where’er  I  may  be, 

And  my  heart  like  a  coal  is  extinguished, 

Not  a  woman  takes  pity  on  me. 

How  well  for  the  birds  in  all  weather, 

They  rise  up  on  high  in  the  air, 

And  then  sleep  upon  one  bough  together 
Without  sorrow  or  trouble  or  care ; 

But  so  it  is  not  in  this  world 

For  myself  and  my  thousand-times  fair. 

For,  away,  far  apart  from  each  other, 

Each  day  rises  barren  and  bare. 

Say,  what  dost  thou  think  of  the  heavens 
When  the  heat  overmasters  the  day, 

Or  what  when  the  steam  of  the  tide 
Rises  up  in  the  face  of  the  bay  ? 

Even  so  is  the  man  who  has  given 
An  inordinate  love-gift  away, 

Like  a  tree  on  a  mountain  all  riven 
Without  blossom  or  leaflet  or  spray. 
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AN  LACHA  DHEARG: 

Sgriobh  me  an  sgeul  so,  focal  ar  fhocal,  o  bheul  sean-mhna  de  mhuinntir 
Bhriain  ag  Cili-Aodain,  anaice  le  Coillte-mach  i  gcondae  Mhuigh-Eo. 

xXo  CjiAoibhin. 

Bhi  righ  i  n-Eirinn,  fad  6  shoin,  agus  bln  da  ’r  ’eag  mac  aige: 
Agus  gliabh  so  amach  la  ag  siubhal  anaice  le  loch,  agus  chonnairc 
se  lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d’  eanachaibh  leithe.  Bhi  si  [ag] 
bualadh  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi,  agus  ag  congbhail  aoin 
cheann  deag  leithe  fein. 

Agus  thainig  an  righ  a-bhaile  chuig  a  bhean  fein,  agus  dubhairt 
se  leithe  go  bhfacaidh  se  iongnadh  mor  andhiu,  go  bhfacaidh  se 
lacha  agus  dha  cheann  deag  d’  eanachaibh  leithe,  agus  go  raibh 
si  ag  dibirt  an  domhadh  ceann  deag  uaithi.  Agus  dubhairt  an 
bhean  leis,  “  ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thu,  nach  bhfuil  fhios  agad 
gur  gheadl  si  ceann  do’n  Deachmhaidh  agus  go  raibh  si  chomh 
cinealta  agus  go  dtug  si  amach  an  da  cheann  deag.” 

“  Ni  de  thir  na  de  thalamh  thu,”  ar  seisean,  “  ta  dha  cheann 
deag  de  mhacaibh  agam-sa,  agus  caithfidh  ceann  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh.” 

“  Ni  h-ionnann  na  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le  cheile,” 
[ar  sise]. 

Ghabh  se  sios  ann  sin  chuig  an  Sean-Dall  Glic,  agus  dubhairt 
an  Sean-Dall  Glic  nach  ionnann  daoine  agus  eanacha  na  gcnoc  le 
cheile.  Dubhairt  an  righ  go  gcaithfidh  ceann  aca  dul  chuig  an 
Deachmhaidh,  “  agus  cad  e  an  ceann,”  ar  seisean,  “  bhearfas  me 
chuig  an  Deachmhaidh  ?  ” 

“  Ta  do  dha-deag  cloinne  ag  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  abair  leo 
lamh  thabhairt  x  laimh  a-cheile,  dul  chum  sgoile,  agus  an  chead 
fhear  aca  bheidheas  ’san  mbaile  agad  go  dtiubhraidh  tu  dinear 
maith  dho,  agus  cuir  an  fear  deiridh  chum  bealaigh  ann  sin.” 

Rinne  se  sin.  An  t-oidhre  do  bhi  ar  deireadh,  agus  mor  fhead 
se  an  t-oidhre  chur  chum  bealaigh. 

Ghuir  se  amach  ag  tiomaint  ann  sin  iad,  seisear  ar  gach  taoibh 
agus  an  taobh  dc  bhi  ag  gnothughadh,  bhi  se  ag  tarraing  fear 
(  fir]  uaithi,  agus  d  a  thabhairt  do  n  taoibh  do  bhi  ag  cailleamhain. 
Faoi  dheireadh  bhain  aon  fhear  amhain  an  liathroid  de’n  aon 
fhear  deag.  .  Dubhairt  an  t-athair  leis,  ann  sin,  “  a  mhic,”  ar 
seisean,  “  caithfidh  tu  dul  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh.” 

Ni  rachaidh  mise  chuig  an  Deachmhaidh,  a  athair,”  ar  seisean 
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THE  BED  DUCK. 

[Written  down  in  Irish  by  Douglas  Hyde  at  the  dictation  of  an  old 
woman  in  County  Mayo,  and  translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Dottin 
by  Charles  Welsh.] 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Ireland,  and  a  long  time  ago  at  that,  there 
was  a  king  who  had  twelve  sons.  He  went  one  day  to  walk 
by  the  borders  of  a  lake,  and  there  he  saw  a  female  duck  with 
twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  of  them  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

The  King  went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  seen  a 
very  wonderful  thing  that  day ;  that  he  had  seen  a  female 
duck  with  twelve  little  ones.  Eleven  she  kept  close  by  her  side, 
but  with  the  twelfth  she  would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  was 
always  chasing  it  away. 

His  wife  said,  “  You’re  neither  of  people  or  land.  Do  you 
know  that  she  has  promised  one  of  her  brood  to  the 
Deachmhaidh,  and  that  the  duck  is  of  such  a  fine  breed  that 
she  has  hatched  out  twelve.” 

“  You’re  neither  of  people  or  land,”  he  replied.  “  I  have 
twelve  sons,  and  one  of  them  must  certainly  go  to  the  Deachm¬ 
haidh.” 

His  wife  answered  him,  “  People  and  birds  of  the  hillside 
are  not  the  same  thing.” 

Then  he  went  to  find  the  old  blind  diviner,  and  the  old  blind 
diviner  told  him  that  the  people  and  the  birds  of  the  hillside 
were  not  the  same. 

The  King  told  the  old  blind  diviner  that  one  out  of  his 
children  must  go  to  the  Deachmhaidh.  “  And  what  I  want  to 
know,”  said  he,  “  is  which  one  shall  I  send  to  the  Deachm¬ 
haidh.” 

“  Your  children  are  now  going  to  school.  Tell  them  bo  walk 
hand-in-hand  as  they  go  to  school,  and  that  you  will  give  to 
him  who  shall  be  first  in  the  house  again  a  good  dinner ;  and 
it  will  be  the  last  one  that  you  will  be  sending  away.” 

He  did  so,  but  it  was  his  son  and  heir  who  was  the  last  one, 
and  he  couldn’t  think  of  sending  his  son  and  heir  away.  He 
then  sent  them  to  play  a  hurling  match — six  on  one  side  and 
six  on  the  other — and  from  the  side  which  won  he  took  one  away 
and  gave  it  to  the  side  which  lost.  At  last,  a  single  one  swept 
awav  the  ball  from  the  eleven  others.  Then  he  said  to  that 
one,  “  My  son,  it  is  you  that  will  be  going  to  the  Deachmhaidh. 
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“  tabhair  dham  costas,  agus  racbaidh  me  ag  feachain  m’  fhor- 
tuin.” 

D’imthigh  se  ar  maidin,  agus  bhi  se  ag  siubhal  go  dtainig  an 
oidhcbe,  agus  casadh  asteach  i  dteach  beag  e  nach  raibh  ann  acbt 
sean-fhear,  agus  chuir  se  failte  roimh  Realandar  mac  righ  Eireann. 
“  Ni’l  mall  ort  ”  [ar  seisean  leis  an  mac  righ]  “  do  shaidhbhreas 
do  dheunamh  amarach  ma  ta  aon  mhaith  ionnat  id’  fowl-k iridh, 
[seilgire].  Ta  inghean  righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  ag  tigheacht  chuig 
an  loch  beag  sin  shios,  amarach,  agus  nior  thainig  si  le  seacht 
mbliadhnaibh  roimhe  ;  agus  beidh  da  cheann  deag  de  mhnaibh- 
coimhdeacht  leithe.  Teirigh  i  bhfolach  ann  san  tseisg  go  gcaithfidh 
siad  a  da  cheann  deag  de  cochaill  diobh.  Leagfaidh  sise  a  cochall 
fein  leith-thaobh,  mar  ta  [an  oiread  sin]  d’  onoir  innti,  agus  nuair 
gheobhas  tusa  amuigh  ann  san  tsnamh  iad,  eirigh  agus  beir  ar  an 
gcochall;  Filllidh  sise,  asteach  ar  ais,  agus  dearfaidh  si,  “  a  mhic 
righ  Eireann  tabhair  dham  mo  chochall.”  Agus  dearfaidh  tusa 
nach  dtiubhraidh  [tu].  Agus  dearfaidh  sise  leat,  “  muna  dtugann 
tu  ded’  dheoin  go  dtiubhraidh  tu  ded’  aimhdheoin  e.”  Abair 
leithe  nach  dtiubhraidh  tu  ded’  dheoin,  na  de  d’  aimhdheoin  df  e 
[muna  ngeallann  si  do  phosadh],  Dearfaidh  si,  ann  sin,  nach 
bhfuil  sin  le  taghail  agad  mur  [—muna]  n-aithnigheann  tu  i  aris. 
Geobhaidh  siad  amach  uait  ann  san  tsnamh  aris,  agus  deanfaidh 
siad  tri  easconna  deag  diobh  fein.  Beidh  sise  ’na  rubailin  [ear, 
baillin]  suarach  ar  uachtar ;  ni  thig  leithe  bheith  ar  deireadh- 
mar  ta  onoir  innti,  agus  beidh  si  ag  caint  leat.  Aithneochaidh  tu 
air  sin  i,  agus  abair  go  dtogfaidh  tii  i  fein  i  gcomhnuidhe,  an  ceann 
a  bheidheas  ag  caint  leat.  Dearfaidh  sise  ann  sin,  “  Caillte  an 
sgeul,  an  fear  thug  a  athair  do’n  Deachmhaidh  areir.  geallamhain 
posta  ag  inghin  Righ  an  Domhain-Shoir  andhiu  air’  !  ” 

[Dubhairt  an  mac  righ  leis  an  sean-fhear  go  ndeanfadh  se  gach 
rud  mar  dubhairt  se  leis.  Chuaidh  se  amach  ar  maidin  chuig  an 
loch  agus  tharla  h-uile  short  go  direach  mar  dubhairt  an  sean- 
fhear. 

Nuair  bhi  an  bhean  gnothaighthe  aige]  d’imtbigh  an  da-’r’eug 
cailin  a-bhaile.  Tharraing  sise  amach  slaitin  draoidheachta,  agus 
bhuail  si  ar  dha  bhuachallan  buidhe  i,  agus  rinne  si  dh  chapall 
marcuigheachta  dhiobh. 

Bhi  siad  ag  siubhal  ann  sin,  go  dtainig  an  oidhche,  agus  bhi  si 
ag  teach  oncail  di,  ar  dtuitim  na  h-oidhche.  Agus  dubhairt  si  le 
mac  righ  Eireann  eochair  ruma  na  sead  d’  iarraidh  ar  an  oncal, 
agus  go  bhfuighfeadh  se  i  fein  astigh  ann  san  ruma  roimhe.  [Ni 
raibh  fhios  ag  an  oncal,  go  raibh  sise  ann,  chor  ar  bith,  agus  sbaoil 
se  gur  ag  iarraidh  a  inghine  fein  thainig  mac  righ  Eireann  chuige.] 


The  Red  Buck. 
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“  I  will  not  be  going  to  the  Deachmhaidh,”  said  He.  “  Give 
me  some  money  and  I  will  go  and  make  my  fortune.”  He 
started  off  the  next  morning,  and  walked  until  it  was  night, 
and  came  to  a  little  house  where  there  was  nobody  but  an  old 
man,  who  welcomed  Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland. 
^  “  It  will  be  no  delay  of  you,”  said  he,  to  the  son  of  the 
King,  “  to  make  your  fortune  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  are 
any  good  as  a  hunter  of  birds.  The  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Eastern  World  is  coming  to  the  little  lake  you  see  down 
there  to-morrow  morning.  She  will  have  twelve  women 
attendants  with  her.  Hide  yourself  in  the  rushes  until  they 
throw  down  their  twelve  hoods  and  cloaks.  The  daughter  of 
the  King  will  throw  her  hood  and  cloak  in  a  separate  place 
from  the  rest;  and  when  you  see  them  go  in  to  swim,  jump  up 
and  take  her  hood  and  cloak.  The  Princess  will  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  she  will  say,  “  Son  of  the  King  of 
Ireland,  give  me  my  hood,  and  cloak.”  And  you  will  tell  her 
then  that  you  will  not ;  and  she  will  say  to  you,  “  If  you  don’t 
give  it  to  me  with  a  good  will,  you  will  give  it  to  me  with  a 
bad  will.”  Tell  her  that  you  will  neither  give  it  to  her  with  a 
good  will  or  a  bad  will,  unless  she  will  promise  to  marry  you. 
She  will  then  say,  that  you  shall  not  have  her,  unless  you  can 
recognise  her  again. 

Then  she  and  her  attendants  will  swim  away,  and  they  will 
be  changed  into  thirteen  eels.  She  will  be  the  smallest  and  the 
meanest  one,  but  she  will  lead,  because  she  is  a  person  of 
honor,  and  could  not  follow  her  train,  and  she  will  speak  to 
you.  You  will  recognize  her  again  by  this,  and  you  will  say 
that  you  will  marry  the  eel  who  has  spoken  to  you.  Then  she 
will  say,  “  Oh,  unhappy  story,  he  whose  father  sent  him  to  the 
Deachmhaidh  last  night,  has  to-day  received  a  promise  of 
marriage  from  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Eastern 
World.” 

The  King’s  son  told  the  wise  old  man  that  he  would  do  all 
that  he  told  him  to  do.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  lake, 
and  everything  happened  as  the  wise  old  man  had  said. 

When  he  had  gained  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the 
Eastern  World,  the  twelve  attendants  started  for  home. 
The  Princess  drew  a  magic  wand  and  struck  two  tufts  of 
yellow  ragwort  with  it,  and  they  were  at  once  turned  into  two 
saddle-horses.  They  travelled  on  until  night  was  coming, 
and  when  night  came,  they  found  themselves  at  the  home  of 
an  uncle  of  hers.  She  told  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  to 
ask  her  uncle  for  the  key  of  the  treasure  chamber,  and  that  he 
would  find  her  in  that  chamber.  The  uncle  did  not  know  that 


* 
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An  Lacha  Dhearg. 


Fuair  S3  an  eochair  o,n  oncal,  agus  chuaidh  se  asteach,  agus 
fuair  se  mar  bean  bhreagh  astigb  ann  san  ruma  i.  Bbi  siad  ag 
caint  go  h-am  suipeir.  D’iarr  si  air,  a  cheann  do  leagan  ar  a 
h-uchd.  Rinne  se  sin,  agus  cbuir  si  bioran  snain  ann  a  cheann  go 
maidin.  Nuair  tharraing  si  amacb  an  bioran  ar  maidin,  dhuisigh 
se,  agus  dubhairt  si  leis  go  raibb  fathach  mor  le  marbbadb  aige 
ar  son  ingbine  a  h-oncail. 

Gbabh  se  amacb  cbum  na  coille  [ag  iarraidb  an  fbatbaigh]. 
“  Fud,  fad,  feasog  !  ”  ar  san  fatbacb,  “  mothaigbim  boladh  an 
Eireannaigb  bbreagaigh  bbradaigb.” 

“  Nar  ba  soirmid  (?)  bidb  na  digb  ort,  a  fbatbaigb  bbroicb  !  ” 

“  Cad  e  [is]  fearr  leat-sa  caraigheacbt  ar  leacachaibh  dearga 
no  gabbail  de  sgeannaibb  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacba  a-cbeile  ?  ” 

“  Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigbeacbt  ar  leacacbaibb  dearga,  ’n  ait 
a  mbeidb  mo  cbosa  mine  uaisle  1  n-uacbtar,  agus  do  spaga  mio- 
stuamaclia  ag  dul  i  n-iocbtar.” 

Rug  an  dias  gaisgidheacb  ar  a  cbeile,  agus  da  dteidbfidbe  ag 
ambarc  ar  gbaisge  ar  bith  na  ar  chruadb-cbombrac,  is  orra  racba 
d’amharc.  Dbeanfadb  siad  cruadban  de  ’n  bbogan  agus  bogan 
den  cbruadban,  agus  tbarrongadb  siad  toibreacha  fior-uisge  tre 
lar  na  gclocb  glas.  [Bbi  siad  ag  troid  mar  sin]  gur  cbuimbnigb 
mac  righ  Eireann  nacb  raibb  fear  a  cbaointe  na  a  sbinte  aige. 
Leis  sin  thug  se  fasgadh  do’n  fbathacb  do  cbuir  go  dti  na  gliina 
e,  agus  an  dara  fasgadb  go  dti  an  basta,  agus  an  triombadb 
fasgadb  go  meall  a  bbragbaid  go  doimbin. 

“  Fod  glas  os  do  chionn  a  fhatbaigh  !  ” 

“  Is  fior  sin  ;  seoide  mac-rigb  agus  tigbearna  bhearfas  me  dbuit, 
acbt  sporail  m’anam  dam.” 

“  Do  sheoide  i  lathair  a  bbodaigb  !  ”  “  Bbearfaidb  me  cloidh- 

eamb  solais  a  bhfuil  faobbar  an  gbearrtba  agus  faobhar  an 
bhearrtha  [air  agus]  treas  faobbar,  teine  ’na  chul,  agus  ceol  ann 
a  mhaide.” 

“  Cia  [cbaoi]  bhfeacbaidh  me  mianacb  do  cbloidhimb  ?  ” 

“  Sin  tball  sean-smotan  maide  [ata  ann  sin]  le  bliadbain  agus 
seacht  gcead  bliadhan.” 

“  Ni  fbeicim  aon  smota  ’san  gcoill  is  mo  cbuir  grain  orm  ’na  do 
shean-cbeann  fein.”  Bhuail  se  i  gcdmhgar  a  chinn  a  bbinn  agus 
a  mhuineill  e.  Bhain  se  an  ceann  de,  gan  meisge  gan  mearbhal. 
Cbaitb  se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrigbe  uaidb  e. 
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she  was  there  at  all,  but  he  thought  it  was  in  search  of  his 
own  daughter  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  had  come. 

He  got  the  key  from  the  uncle;  he  went  in  and  found  her 
in  the  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  They  talked 
together  until  supper  time.  She  asked  him  to  rest  his  head  on 
her  bosom;  he  did  so,  and  she  trust  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head,  until  morning. 

When  she  took  out  the  pin  he  woke  up,  and  she  told  him 
that  he  had  a  giant  to  kill  because  of  her  uncle’s  daughter. 

He  went  out  into  the  woods  to  seek  the  giant.  “  Fud  fod 
fesog,”  said  the  giant,  “  I  smell  the  smell  of  a  lying  Irish 
rascal.” 

“  May  you  be  without  the  food  and  without  the  drink,  you 
dirty  giant.” 

“  Which  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  or 
shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each  other’s 
sides?  ” 

“  I  prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  and  where  your  heavy,  ill-built 
hoofs  shall  be  going  to  the  bottom.” 

The  two  warriors  then  attacked  each  other,  and  if  you  would 
go  to  see  the  brave  and  the  fierce  fighting,  it  is  there  that  you 
would  go  to  see  it.  They  made  a  hard  place  of  a  soft  place 
and  a  soft  place  of  a  hard  place,  and  they  made  wells  of 
fresh  water  run  over  the  gray  flagstones.  And  so  they  went 
on  fighting  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  he  had  no  one  who  would  keene  over  him  if  he  died, 
nor  who  would  lay  him  out  or  wake  him. 

Thereupon  he  gave  the  giant  a  terrible  grip,  and  buried  him 
into  the  ground  up  to  his  knees,  and  then  another  which 
buried  him  up  to  his  waist,  and  then  another  which  buried 
him  deep  up  as  far  as  the  lump  of  the  throat.  “  Now  for  a 
green  turf  over  your  head,  giant.” 

“It  is  true.  The  treasures  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  and 
lords  I  will  give  them  to  you,  but  spare  my  life.” 

“  The  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal.” 

“I  will  give  you  the  sword  of  life,  which  has  an  edge  to 
cut  and  an  edge  to  raze,  and  a  third  edge  of  fire  in  the  back, 
and  music  in  the  handle.” 

“  How  shall  I  try  the  temper  of  your  sword?  ” 

“  There  is  an  old  block  of  wood  which  has  been  there  for 
seven  hundred  years.” 

“I  see  no  block  in  the  wood  which  is  more  frightful  than 
your  head.”  He  smote  it  at  the  point  where  the  head  joins  the 
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“  Is  fi'or  sin,”  ar  san  ceann,  “  da  dteidhinn  suas  ar  an  gcolainn 
aris,  a  raibh  i  n-Eirinn  ni  bhainfeadh  siad  anuas  me  !  ” 

“  Is  dona  an  gbaisgidbeacbt  do  rinne  tu  nuair  bbi  tu  shuas  !  ” 

Thainig  se  abbaile  [agus  ceann  an  fbathaigh  ann  a  laimh]  agus 
dubhairt  an  t-oncal  go  raibh  trian  d’a  inghin  gnothaighthe  aige. 

“  Ni  buidbeacb  diot-sa  ta  me,  a  bbodaigh,”  ar  se. 

Ghabh  se  asteacb  ann  sin  go  dti  a  cbailin  mna  fein,  agus  cbuir 
si  bioran  suain  ann  a  cbeann  aris  go  d’  eirigb  an  la.  Bhi  dolas 
mor  air  nuair  nacb  raibb  cead  cainte  aige  leithe  go  maidin.  [Nuair 
dbuisigb  se  ar  maidin  dubbairt  si  leis]  “  ta  fatbacb  eile  le  marb- 
badh  agad,  sin  d’  obair  andiu  ar  son  inghine  m’  oncail  aris.” 

Cbuaidb  se  cbum  na  coille,  agus  thainig  an  fear  mor  roimbe. 
“  Fud,  fad,  feasog  !  motbaighim  boladb  an  Eireannaigh  bbradaigb 
bhreagaigh  ar  fud  m’  fhoidin  duthaigh  !  ” 

“  Ni  Eireannach  bradach  na  breagacb  me,  acht  fear  le  ceart 
agus  le  coir  do  bhaint  asad-sa.” 

“  Cia  fearr  leat,  caraigbeacbt  ar  leacachaibb  dearga  na  gabbail 
de  sgeannaibb  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacba  a-cheile  ?  ” 

“  Is  fearr  liom-sa  caraigheacbt  ar  leacachaibb  dearga,  ’n  ait  a 
mbeidh  mo  chosa  mine  uaisle  i  n-uacbtar,  agus  do  spaga  mio- 
stuamacba  ag  dul  i  n-focbtar.” 

Bhi  siad  ag  troid  ann  sin  gur  chuimbnigb  mac  righ  Eireann 
nacb  raibb  fear  a  chaointe  na  a  shinte  aige.  Leis  sin  thug  se 
fasgadh  do’n  fbathacb  go  dti  na  gliina,  agus  an  dara  fasgadh  go 
di  an  basta,  agus  an  triomhadh  fasgadh  go  dti  meall  a  bhraghaid 
’san  talamh. 

“Fod  glas  os  do  chionn  a  fhathaigh  !” 

“  Is  fior  sin,  is  tu  an  gaisgidheach  is  fearr  d’a  bhfacaidh  me 
riamh  no  d’a  bhfeicfidh  m6  choidhche.  Agus  bbearfaidli  me 
seoide  mac-rigb  agus  tigbearna  dhuit,  acht  sporail  m’anam.” 

“  Do  sheoide  i  lathair  a  bhodaigh  !  ” 

“  Bhearfaidb  me  each  caol  donn  duit,  bh  ear  fas  naoi  n-uaire 
ar  an  ngaoith  roimpi,  sul  mbeiridh  [sul  do  bheir]  an  gbaoth  ’na 
diaigh  aon  uair  ambain  uirri.” 

Thog  se  an  cloidheamh  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de,  agus  chuir 
se  naoi  n-iomaire  agus  naoi  n-eitrighe  uaidb  e  le  neart  na  buille 
sin. 

“  Ochon  go  deo?  ”  ar  san  ceann,  “da  bhfagbainn  dul  suas  ar 
an  gcolainn  aris,  agus  a  bhfuil  i  n-Eirinn  ni  bhearfadh  siad  anuas 
me.” 


The  Red  Duck. 
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neck.  He  cut  off  his  head  without  error  or  mishap ;  he  threw 
it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away  from  him. 

It  is  true,  said  the  head,  “  if  I  could  only  join  my  body 
again,  all  that  is  m  Ireland  could  never  cut  it  off.”  ^ 

“Jt  is  ^  wretched  business  the  feat  you  did  perform  when 
}  ou  were  there.  He  went  to  the  house  with  the  head  of  the 

Fwi  m  hand  and  the  uncle  told  him  he  had  gained  the 
third  part  of  his  daughter. 

“I  am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl.” 

He  went  into  the  house  and  sat  by  the  young  girl,  who 
again  put  the  pm  of  sleep  into  his  head  until  the  dawn  of 
ay.  He  had  great  sorrow  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  to  her  until  the  morning.  When  he  woke  up  in  the 
morning,  she  said  to  him,  “You  have  another  giant  to  kill  - 
that  is  your  task  again  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle.”  ’ 

He  went  to  the  wood  to  seek  the  giant.  “  Fud  fod  feso tr  ” 
said  the  giant,  I  smell  the  blood  of  a  lying  Irish  rascal.” 

“  I  am  neither  lying  nor  a  rascally  Irishman,  but  a  man 
who  will  make  you  do  right  and  justice.” 

“  Winch  do  you  prefer,  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones, 
or  shall  we  fight  to  plunge  the  knives  of  gray  steel  in  each 
others  sides?” 


I  prefer  to  fight  on  the  red-hot  flagstones,  where  my  small 
pretty  feet  shall  be  on  top,  where  your  heavy  ill-built  hoofs 
shall  be  going  down.” 

^Imy  f°ught  until  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland  remembered 
that  there  was  no  man  to  weep  for  his  loss  or  to  lay  him  out 
v  hen  he  was  dead.  Thereupon  he  caught  the  giant  in  a  grip, 
and  forced  him  up  to  his  knees  into  the  earth ;  a  second  sent 
him  in  up  to  his  waist,  and  a  third  up  to  the  lump  of  his  throat. 

“  A  green  turf  over  your  head,  giant !  ” 

It  is  true  that  you  are  the  best  fighter  than  I  ever  saw, 
or  ever  shall  see,  and  I  will  give  you  the  treasures  of  the  sons 
of  kings  and  lords,  but  spare  my  life.” 

“  Give  me  the  treasures  on  the  spot,  you  rascal.” 

1  yiU  gjve  y°u  my  light-brown  horse,  which  will  beat  the 
wind  in  swiftness  nine  times  before  the  wind  can  beat  him 
once.” 

He  lifted  the  sword,  cut  off  the  giant’s  head,  and  by  the  force 
of  the  blow  sent  it  nine  ridges  and  nine  furrows  away. 

Alas,  what  luck,”  said  the  head;  “if  only  I  got  on  my 
body  again,  all  that  there  is  in  Ireland  could  never  take  me 
down  again.” 
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“  Budh  bheag  an  ghaisgidheacht  do  rinne  tu,  nuair  bhi  tu  shuas 
uirri  cheana  !  ” 

Thainig  se  a-bliaile  ann  sin,  agus  thainig  an  t-oncal  amach 
roimhe  aris  :  “  Ta  da  dtrian  de  m’  inghin  gnothuighthe  agad 

anocht.” 

“  Ni  buidheacb  diot-sa  ta  me,  a  bhodaigh.” 

Ghabh  se  asteach  ann  sin  ann  san  ruma,  agus  fuair  se  a  chailin 
mna  fein  roimhe,  agus  ni  raibh  bean  ’san  domhan  budh  bhreagh- 
dha  ’na  i.  Bhi  siad  ag  caint  go  h-am  suipeir,  agus  dubhairt  si 
leis  tar  eis  an  t-suipeir  a  cheann  do  leagan  ar  a  h-uchd,  agus 
nuair  rinne  se  sin  chuir  si  bioran  suain  ann  go  maidin.  Bhi  se 
triobloideach  nuair  nach  raibh  cead  cainte  aige  lei  the  go  maidin. 
[Nuair  dhuisigh  se  dubhairt  si  leis.]  “  Ta  fathach  eile  le  marbh- 
adh  agad  ar  son  inghine  m’  oncail  aris  andiu,  agus  ta  faitchios 
orm  go  bhfuighfidh  tu  cruaidh  e  seo.  Acht  seo  coileainin  beag 
madaidh  dhuit,  agus  leig  amach  faoi  n-a  chosaibh  e,  agus  b’ 
eidir  go  dtiubhraidh  se  congnamh  beag  duit.  Agus  amharc  _  ar 
an  meadhon-lae  de’n  14,  ar  do  ghualainn  dheis,  agus  geobhaidh 
tu  mise  mo  cholum  geal,  agus  bhearfaidh  me  congnamh  dhuit.” 

Chuaidh  se  chum  na  coille  agus  thainig  an  fathach  mor 

chuige.  “  Ni  mharbhochaidh  tu  mise  le  do  choinin  granna  mar 
mharbh  tu  mo  bheirt  dhearbhrhthar,  a  raibh  fear  aca  cuig 
bliadhna  agus  fear  aca  seacht  mbliadhna  go  leith.” 

“  Fuair  me  garbh  go  leor  iad  sin  fein,”  ar  sa  mac  righ 

Eireann. 

Ghabh  siad  de  na  sgeannaibh  glasa  i  mbarr  easnacha  a-cheile, 
chuirfeadh  siad  cith  teineadh  d’4  gcroicionn  arm  agus  eadaigh. 
Nuair  thainig  an  meadhon-lae,  d’ amharc  se  ar  a  ghualainn 
dheis  agus  chonnairc  se  an  colum  geal.  Nuair  chonnairc  an 

fathach  mor  an  colum,  rinne  se  seabhac  de  fein,  acht  rinne  sise 
tri  meirrliuin  di  fein,  de’n  choilean,  agus  de  mhac  righ  Eireann, 
agus  throid  siad  leis  an  seabhac  ann  san  aer,  agus  thuirling  siad 
ar  an  talamh  aris.  Dubhairt  an  fathach  mor  ann  sin,  “  is  tu  an 
fear  gan  cheill,  cad  e  ’n  sort  act- 41  at4  agad,  thu  fein  agus  an  d4 
ruidin  gr4nna  sin  ?  Ni’l  aon  fhear  le  f4ghail  le  mise  do  mharbhadh 
acht  Realandar  mac  righ  Eireann.” 

'4  Mise  an  fear  sin.” 

“  M4’s  tu  e,”  ar  san  fathach,  “  tarrndchaidh  [tarrongaidh]  tu 
an  cloidheamh  so.”  Sh4it.h  se  a  chloidheamh  asteach  ’san 

gcarraig,  agus  dubhairt,  “  tarraing  an  cloidheamh  so  ma  ’s  tu 
Realandar.” 


The  Red  DucJc. 
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“  It  was  a  pretty  small  good  you  did  when  you  were  up 
there  before.” 

He  went  to  the  house  then,  and  the  uncle  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said,  “You  have  gained  two-thirds  of  my  daughter.” 

“  I  am  in  no  way  grateful  to  you  for  that,  you  churl.” 

He  went  indoors  then,  and  in  the  room  he  found  his  young  girl 
before  him,  and  there  was  no  woman  in  the  whole  world  who 
was  more  beautiful  than  she.  They  talked  until  supper-time, 
and  after  supper  she  told  him  to  lay  his  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  when  he  had  done  so,  she  put  the  pin  of  sleep  into  his 
head  until  morning.  He  was  vexed  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  until  morning. 

When  he  was  awake  again,  she  said  to  him,  “  You  have  yet 
another  giant  to  kill  for  the  daughter  of  my  uncle  to-day, 
but  I  fear  that  it  will  be  hard  for  you;  but  here  is  a  little 
dog  for  you,  let  him  follow  at  your  heels,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  of  some  use  to  you;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
look  over  your  right  shoulder;  you  will  find  me  there  in  the 
form  of  a  white  dove,  and  I  will  bring  you  help.” 

He  went  to  the  wood,  and  the  great  giant  came  to  him. 
“You  will  not  kill  me  with  your  horrible  little  dog,  as  you 
have  killed  my  two  other  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  five  years 
old  and  the  other  seven  and  a  half.” 

“  I  found  them,  nevertheless,  fierce  enough,”  said  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Ireland.  Then  each  of  them  plunged  their  gray 
steel  knives  at  each  other’s  sides,  and  they  would  send  a  rain 
of  fire  out  of  their  skins,  their  arms  and  their  clothes. 

When  the  middle  of  the  day  came,  he  looked  upon  his  right 
shoulder,  and  he  saw  the  white  dove.  When  the  giant  saw  the 
dove  he  changed  himself  into  a  falcon;  but  she  made 
three  hawks,  one  of  herself,  one  of  the  little  dog,  and  one 
of  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  they  fought  with  the 
falcon  in  the  air,  until  they  came  down  to  earth  again. 

“You  are  a  fool,”  the  great  giant  said  then.  “What 
joke  are  you  playing  me,  you  and  those  tivo  wretched  little 
things  ?  The  man  that  could  kill  me  is  not  to  be  found,  except 
Realander,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland.” 

“  I  am  that  man !  ” 

“  If  you  are,”  said  the  giant,  “  you  will  pull  out  this  sword.” 

He  plunged  his  sword  into  a  rock,  and  said,  “  Pull  out  the 
sword  if  you  are  Realander.” 
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Tharraing  se  an  cloidheamh,  agus  bhuail  se  an  fathach  mor 
leis,  agus  chaith  se  an  ceann  de.  Bhi  se  fein  loite.  Bhi  gearradh 
mor  faoi  bhonn  a  chiclT  deas  [deise],  Tharraing  si  amach 
buideull  beag  iocshlainte,  agus  chneasaigh  si  e.  Chuaidh  se  a- 
bhaile  ann  sin,  agus  thainig  an  t-oncal  roimhe. 

“  Ta  m’inghean  gnothuighthe  agad  anocht.” 

“  Ni  buidheach  diot-sa  ata  mise  a  bhodaigh.” 

Ghabh  se  asteach  ann  a  rurna  fein,  agus  fuair  se  a  bhean 
astigh  ann  roimhe. 


CAoitieAt)  tiA  cri  rhtiiRe. 

[From  Douglas  Hyde’s  “  Religious  Son  s  of  Connacht.”] 

RACAmAoit)  turn  An  cpleibe 

5o  mo6  A-p  rnAVOin  AmApAC,- 
(OCon  Aguf  oC  on  6.) 

“  A  peATiAiji  nA  n-AbfCAl, 

An  bpACAiA  cu  mo  j;pAt>  5eAh  ?  11 
(OCon  Aguf  oC  on  <5.) 

“  filAifeA’O  !  a  lilAigtieAn, 

ConnAipc  m£  Ap  bAtt  6, 

(OCon  A5Uf  oC  on  6.) 

Ago  p  bi  pe  gAbtA  50  opuAiA 
1  tAp  a  nArriAT),” 

(OCon  Av;up  oC  on  o.) 

“  t)i  tunAp  ’nA  Aice 

A^uf  pu$  P&  speim  tAirh’  Aip,” 
(OCon  Ajuf  oC  on  6.) 

"  TTlAifeAC)  a  tunAip  bpATiAig 

CpeuA  x>o  pmne  mo  gpAA  opc  ?  ” 
(OCon  A^nf  oC  on  6.) 


Literally:  We  shall  go  to  the  mountains  early  in  the  morning  to¬ 
morrow,  ochone  and  ochoue,  O!  Reter  of  the  apostles,  did  you  see  my 
white  Love.  Ochone  and  ochone,  O! 

Musha,  O  Mother,  I  did  see  him  just  now,  ochone  and  ochone,  O! 
And  he  was  caught  firmly  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ochone  '  and 
ochone,  O ! 

K  waS  .near  him,  ar|d  he  took  a  hold  of  his  hand,  ochone,  etc. 

“Musha,  O  vile  Judas,  what  did  my  love  do  to  you,  ochone,”  etc. 

He  never  did  anything  to  child  or  infant,  ochone,  etc.  And  he  put 
anger  on  his  mother  never,  ochone,  etc 
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He  pulled  out  the  sword  and  smote  the  great  giant,  and  cut 
off  his  head.  He  was  wounded  himself;  he  had  a  great  cut 
above  his  right  breast;  she  drew  out  a  little  bottle  of  balsam 
and  cured  him. 

He  went  into  the  house  then  and  the  uncle  said  to  him, 
“  You  have  gained  my  daughter  this  evening.” 

“  I  am  not  at  all  grateful  to  you  for  it,  you  churl.” 

He  went  into  his  room  and  there  found  his  wife  before  him. 


THE  KEENING  OF  THE  THREE  MARYS. 

A  Traditional  Folk  Ballad. 

Taken  down  from  O’Kearney,  a  schoolmaster  near  Belmullet,  Co.  Mayo. 
[From  the  “  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 

Let  us  go  to  the  mountain 
All  early  on  the  morrow, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  Hast  thou  seen  my  bright  darling, 

O  Peter,  good  apostle?” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !)* 

“  Aye  !  truly,  O  Mother, 

Have  I  seen  him  lately, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

Caught  by  his  foemen, 

They  had  bound  bim  straitly.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“Judas,  as  in  friendship 

Shook  hands,  to  disarm  him.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

O  Judas  !  vile  Judas  ! 

Mv  love  did  never  harm  him, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 


*  This  is  nearly  in  the  curious  wi’d  metre  of  the  original.  “  Arms,”=  “  and,”  is 
pronounced  “ocsrus.”  In  another  version  of  this  piece,  which  I  heard  from  my 
friend  Michael  MacRuaidhrigh,  the  cur-f&.  ran  most  curiously,  Och  och  agus  Och  uch 
an.  after  the  first  two  lines,  and  tick  Och ,  agus,  och  On  6  after  the  next  two.  Thus: — 

teAyAT)  AnuAf  i  n-ucT>  a  itiACA-p  e 
(Oc,  oc,  Ayuf  oc  uc  An) 

^AbAi-o  a  teic.  a  *6a  tfuiifie  Ajup  cAomijibe. 

(Oc  oc,  Ajuf  oc  0r\  6.) 
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“  til  PieApnAiP)  pO  Api  Am 

■Oa*oa  Ap  PeAnb  nA  pAipce, 

(OCon  Ajup  06  on  0.) 

Aj;up  niop  Ouip  p6  peAps 
ApiAttl  Ap  A  tflAtAip,” 

(Oton  Agup  oC  On  0.) 

T1  ti  ai  p  puAip  nA  ■oeAtfiAm  AmAd 
go  mbut>  i  pOin  a  rhAtAip, 

(Oton  Agup  oC  on  o.) 

tO^ATlAp  fUAf 

Ap  a  njuAiPmb  50  h-Apx)  1, 

(Oton  Aguf  oC  on  6  !) 

Aj;up  biiAiueA-OAp  flop 

Ap  OPoOAib  nA  ppAroe  1 
(OCOn  Aguf  06  on  6  ') 

CuaiA  pi  1  tAige 

Agtip  bi  a  v;PunA  seApptA 
(OCOn  Ajnp  oO  on  6  !) 

“  'OuaiPi‘0  mO  p6m 

A^u-p  nA  bAin  Le  mo  mAtAip:” 
(OOon  Aguf  oC  on  o  !) 

“  t)uAiPpimiT)  cu  pein. 

A’p  mApbodAmAoit)  t)o  mAtAip,” 
(OCon  Agup  oC  on  6  !) 

ScpOiceAT)Ap  An  bpAig  Peo 
An  PA  pm  0  n-A  PAtAip,- 
(OCOn  Avjup  oO  on  o  !) 

AOc  ■oo  PeAn  An  riiAig’oeAn 
1at>  Ann  pAn  bpAfAC 
(OCOn  A^up  oO  on  0  !) 

“  Cia  An  beAn  i  pin 

’TlAp  nriiAig  Ann  pAn  bpApAC  ?  ’* 
(OCOn  Av;up  06  On  6  !) 

“  go  ■oeirhm  mA  cA  beAn  Ap  bit  Ann 
’Si  mo  rhAtAip,” 

(OCon  A^up  oO  On  o  !) 


They  tore  with  them  the  captive,  that  day  from  her  presence,  ochone, 
etc.  But  the  Virgin  followed  them,  into  the  wilderness,  ochone,  etc. 

What  woman  is  that  after  us  in  the  wilderness,  ochone,  etc.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  any  woman  in  it,  it  is  my  mother,  ochone,  etc. 
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No  child  has  he  injured, 

Not  the  babe  in  the  cradle, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

Nor  angered  his  mother 

Since  his  birth  in  the  stable. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

When  the  demons  discovered 
That  she  was  his  mother, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders. 

The  one  with  the  other ; 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  0  !) 

And  they  cast  her  down  fiercely 
On  the  stones  all  forlorn, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

And  she  lay  and  she  fainted 

With  her  knees  cut  and  torn. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  For  myself,  ye  may  beat  me, 

But,  oh,  touch  not  my  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  Yourself — we  shall  beat  you, 

But  we’ll  slaughter  your  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

They  dragged  him  off  captive, 

And  they  left  her  tears  flowing, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

But  the  Virgin  pursued  them, 

Through  the  wilderness  going. 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  Oh,  who  is  yon  woman  ? 

Through  the  waste  comes  another.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  If  there  comes  any  woman 
It  is  surely  my  mother.” 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

When  the  demons  found  out  that  she  herself  was  his  mother,  ochone, 
etc.,  they  lifted  her  up  upon  their  shoulders  on  high,  ochone,  etc. 

And  they  smote  her  down  upon  the  stones  of  the  street,  ochone,  etc. 
She  went  into  a  faint,  and  her  knees  were  cut,  ochone,  etc. 

Beat  myself,  but  do  not  touch  my  mother,  ochone,  etc.  We  shall 
beat  yourself,  and  we  shall  kill  your  mother,  ochone,  etc. 
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,f  A  eom,  peuO,  pA^Aim  ope 
CupAtn  mo  rhAtAp, 

(06  On  Ajup  oO  On  0.) 

CongOAig  uAim  i  n 

50  gcpioOnOOAi-O  mO  An  p>Aip  peo, 

(OOOn  A^up  oC  On  0  !) 

tluAip  OuaPaiP  An  riiAi$t)eAn 
An  ceiteAOpA’O  cpAiPce, 

(OOOn  Agup  oO  On  0  !) 

tug  pi  LOim  tAp  An  ngApuA 

Aj;up  tOim*  50  cpAnn  nA  pAipe 
(OOOn  Agup  oO  On  0  !) 

Cia  H-0  An  peAp  bpeA§  pin 
Ap  OpAnn  nA  pAipe 
(OOOn  Agup  oO  On  0  !) 

An  0  nAO  n-AitnijeAnn  cu 
’Oo  til  AC  a  riiAtAip  ? 

(OOOn  Ajup  oO  On  0  !) 

An  0  pin  mo  leAnb 

A  ■o’lomOAp  me  cpi  pAite^ 

(OOOn  Ajup  oO  On  0  !) 

Po  An  6  pm  An  beAnb 

T)o  b-oileAP  1  n-nOc  ttlAipe  ? 

(OOOn  Ajup  oO  On  0  !) 
****** 

CAlteATlAp  AnuAp  0 

'  n A  ppOlAlb  jeApptA 

(OOOn  Agup  oO  On  0  !) 

“  Sin  Ou^aiO  Anoip  0 

Aj;up  CAOinigiP  Onp  pAit  A:p,” 

(OOOn,  Agup  oO  On  0  !) 

JIaoP  Ap  nA  cpi  Pilmpe 

Jo  scAompimro  Ap  n^pAP  j;eAt 
(OOOn,  A^up  oO  On  0  !) 

UA  ”00  0 hit)  mnA-CAOince 
te  bpeit  pOp  a  mAOAip 
(OOOn,  Agup  oO  On  O'.) 

Is  that  my  child  that  I  carried  for  three-quarters  of  a  year,  ochone, 
etc.  Or  is  that  the  child  that  was  reared  in  the  bosom  of  Mary, 
ochone,  etc. 

O  Owen  (i.e.,  John)  see,  I  leave  to  thee  the  care  of  my  mother,  ochone, 
etc.  Keep  her  from  me  until  I  finish  this  passion,  ochone,  etc. 

When  the  Virgin  heard  the  sorrowful  notes,  ochone,  etc.  She  gave 
a  leap  past  the  guard,  and  the  second  leap  to  the  tree  of  the  passion, 
ochone,  etc. 
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“  O  John,  care  her,  keep  her, 

Who  comes  in  this  fashion,” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

But  oh,  hold  her  from  me 

Till  I  finish  this  passion.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

When  the  Virgin  had  heard  him 
And  his  sorrowful  saying, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

She  sprang  past  his  keepers 
To  the  tree  of  his  slaying. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

“  What  fine  man  hangs  there 

In  the  dust  and  the  smother?” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  And  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

He  is  your  son,  O  Mother.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  Oh,  is  that  the  child  whom 
I  bore  in  this  bosom, 

(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O !) 

Or  is  that  the  child  who 

Was  Mary’s  fresh  blossom?” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

They  cast  him  down  from  them, 

A  mass  of  limbs  bleeding. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 

“  There  now  he  is  for  you, 

Now  go  and  be  keening.” 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 


Go  call  the  three  Marys 

Till  we  keene  him  forlorn, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
O  mother,  thy  keeners 
Are  yet  to  be  born, 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 


Is  it 


Who  is  that  fine  man  on  the  tree  of  the  passion,  ochone,  etc. 
that  you  do  not  recognise  your  son  0  mother,  ochone,  etc. 

They  threw  him  down  [a  mass  of]  cut  limbs,  ochone,  etc.  ihere  tie  is 
for  you  now,  and  keene  your  enough  over  him  ochone,  etc. 

Call  the  three  Marys  until  we  keene  our  bright  love,  ochone,  etc.  i  y 
share  of  woman-keeners  are  yet  to  be  born,  ochone,  etc.  ,  .  „ 

Thou  shalt  be  with  me  yet  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  ochone,  etc. 
Until  thou  be  a  .  .  .  (?)  woman  m  the  bright  city  of  the  graces, 

ochone,  and  ochone,  etc. 

238 
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CobAp  itluipe: 


tDCiP  cu  biom-fA 

go  poib  1  ngAipoin  pAtnitAir*,' 
(OCon  Agup  oC  6n  6  !) 

50  pAib  cu  vo  beAn  lompAP  (?) 

1  gCACAlp  gib  UA  ngpAfA 
(OCon  Agup  oC  On  o  !) 


rot)Au  nvuiue.' 


A  bfAO  6  foin  “oo  bi  cobAp  beAnnAigte  1  mt>Aibe  An  cobAip,*  1 
gcorvoAS  ttluig  66.  t)i  mAinipcip  Arm  fAn  Aic  a  bpuit  ati  cobAp 
Anoip,  Agup  if  Af  topg  AbcofA  iia  mAimpcpe  vo  bpif  ah  cobAp 
AtriAC.  t)i  An  tfiAinipcip  Ap  tAOib  6nuic,  Ate  nuAip  cAinig  CponiAib 
Agup  a  Cuio  pgpiopAooip  Cum  ha  cipe  peo,  teAgAOAp  ah  rhAimpcip, 
Agup  niop  pAgAOAp  cloC  of  cionn  cloiCe  oe’n  Abcoip  nAp  CAit- 

eAt)Ap  plop. 

'bliA’CAin  o’n  tA  vo  teAgAOAp  An  Atcoip,  ’pe  f1T1  bA  pcib  tfluipe 
’fAn  eAppAC,  ’peAt)  bpip  An  CObAp  AmAC  Ap  topg  nA  b-AbCOpA,  Agup 
ip  longAncAC  An  puo  be  pAP  haC  pAib  bpAon  uipge  Ann  fAn  pput 
vo  bi  Ag  bun  An  Ctiuic  o’n  tA  00  bpip  An  cobAp  AmAC. 

t)i  bpAtAip  boCc  Ag  put  nA  pbige  An  tA  ceuonA,  Agup  CuaiP  pC 
Ap  a  beAbAC  be  pAioip  00  pAP  Ap  bopg  nA  b-AbcopA  beAnnAigte, 
Agup  bi  longAntAf  mop  Aip  nuAip  ContiAipc  pe  cobAp  bpeAg  Ann 
a  b-Aic.  CuaiP  pC  Ap  a  gbunAib  Agup  CopAig  pe  Ag  pAP  a  pAippe 
nuAip  CuaPaiP  pe  gut  Ag  pAP,  “  cuip  Pioc  *oo  bpogA,  cA  cu  Ap 
tAtAm  beAnnAigte,  cA  cu  Ap  bpuAb  CobAip  Thuipe,  Agup  cA  bCigeAf 
nA  mitce  caoC  Ann.  OeiP  ■ouine  bCigeAfCA  be  uipge  An  cobAip 
pin  AnAgAiP  gAC  uibe  Puine  p’eipc  Aippionn  1  bAtAip  nA  b-AbcopA 
■oo  bi  Ann  fAn  Aic  Ann  a  bpuib  An  cobAp  Anoip,  mA  bionn  piAO 
cumtA  cpi  b-uAipe  Ann,  1  n-Ainm  An  AtAp  An  tflic  Agup  An 
SpiopAid  llAOim.” 

nuAip  bi  a  pAiopeACA  pAiPce  Ag  An  mbpAtAip  -o’peuC  pC  puAf 


*  This  is  not  the  Roscommon  Ballintubber,  celebrated  for  the  ancient 
castle  of  the  O’Conors,  which  is  called  in  Irish  “  Baile-an-tobair  Ui  Chon- 
chubhair,”  or  “  O’Conor’s  Ballintubber,”  but  a  place  near  the  middle  of 
the  County  Mayo,  celebrated  for  its  splendid  abbey,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Mac  a’  Mhilidhs,  a  name  taken  by  the  Stauntons  [Mac-a-Veely,  i.e., 
“  son  of  the  warrior,”  now  pronounced  so  that  no  remains  of  any  vulgar 
Irish  sound  may  cling  to  it,  as  “  Mac  Evilly!].  The  prophecy  is  current 
in  Mayo  that  when  the  abbey  is  re-roofed  Ireland  shall  be  free.  My 
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Thyself  shall  come  with  me 
Into  Paradise  garden. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 
To  a  fair  place  in  heaven 

At  the  side  of  thy  darling. 
(Ochone  agus  ochone,  O  !) 


MAHY’S  WELL. 

A  Kcligious  Folk  Tale. 

[From  the  “Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 
[Taken  down  from  Proinsias  O’Conchubhair.] 

Long  ago  there  was  a  blessed  well  in  Ballintubber  (i.e.,  town 
of  the  well),*  in  the  County  Mayo.  There  was  once  a 
monastery  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  and  it  was  on 
the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of  the  monastery  that  the  well 
broke  out.  The  monastery  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  when 
Cromwell  and  his  band  of  destroyers  came  to  this  county,  they 
overthrew  the  monastery,  and  never  left  stone  on  top  of  stone 
in  the  altar  that  they  did  not  throw  down. 

A  year  from  the  day  that  they  threw  down  the  altar — -that 
was  Lady  Day  in  spring — the  well  broke  out  on  the  site  of 
the  altar,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  say,  but  there  was 
not  one  drop  of  water  in  the  stream  that  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  from  the  day  that  the  well  broke  out. 

There  was  a  poor  friar  going  the  road  the  same  day,  and 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  say  a  prayer  upon  the  site  of  the 
blessed  altar,  and  there  was  great  wonder  on  him  when  he 
saw  a  tine  well  in  its  place.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  began 
to  say  his  paternoster,  when  he  heard  a  voice  saying :  “  Put 
off  your  brogues,  you  are  upon  blessed  ground,  you  are  on 
the  brink  of  Mary's  Well,  and  there  is  the  curing  of  thousands 
of  blind  in  it;  there  shall  be  a  person  cured  by  the  water  of 
that  well  for  every  person  who  heard  Mass  in  front  of  the 
altar  that  was  in  the  place  where  the  well  is  now,  if  they  be 
dipped  three  times  in  it,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

When  the  friar  had  his  prayers  said,  he  looked  up  and 

friend,  Colonel  Maurice  Moore,  told  me  that -when  he  was  a  young  boy  he 
often  wondered  why  the  people  did  not  roof  the  abbey  and  so  free  Ire¬ 
land  without  any  more  trouble.  The  tomb  of  the  notorious  Shaun-na- 
Sagart,  the  priest  hunter,  which  is  not  far  from  it;  is  still  pointed  out 
by  the  people.  It  is  probably  he  who  is  the  “  spy  ”  in.  this  story,  though 
his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
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UobAf  itluife. 


Aguf  ConnAifC  cobum  tnoji  jbtjjeAb  Af  CfAnn  giubAif  i  ug-Af  "Ob: 
t)ub  ti-i  An  cobum  -oo  bi  A5  caiuc.  t!)i  An  bfAtAif  jbeufCA  1  n- 
eu-OAigib-bfCige,  mAf  bi  buAC  Af  a  CeAnn,  Corn  mof  Aj;uf  ‘°°  6i 
Af  CeAnn  niA-OfA-AbbA. 

Af  Caoi  Af  bit  -o’puASAif  fC  An  fgeub  no  bAoimb  An  bAibe  big, 
Aguf  niof  bfAOA  50  n’oeACATt  fC  cfio  An  cif.  t)u“b  boCc  An  Aic 
1,  Aguf  ni  fAib  aCc  botAin  A5  nA  -OAOimb,  Aguf  ia-o  bioncA  be 
-oeACAC.  Af  An  AbbAf  fin  bi  cuvo  itiaiC  Tie  bAoimb  caoCa  Ann. 
te  cbApfobAf,  bA  Af  nA  inAfAC,  bi  of  cionn  bA  fiCib  bAoine  Ann, 
Ag  cobAf  Thuife,  Ajuf  ni  fAib  peAf  nA  beAii  aca  nAC  bcAinij  Af 
Aif  be  fAbAfc  mAit. 

Cu Ait)  cbu  cobAif  tiluife  Cfib  An  cif,  Aguf  niof  bfAt)A  50  fAib 
oibicpeACA  6  jaC  uibe  ConbAe  A5  ceACc  50  UobAf  liluife,  Aguf 
ni  beACAib  Aon  neAC  aca  Af  Aif  jAn  belt  beigeAfCA  ;  A^uf  fAot 
CeAnn  cauiaiU.  no  bit>eAt)  *OAome  Af  cioftAib  eibe  pein,  Ag  ceACt 
50  bci  UobAf  ttluife. 

ti)i  feAf  mi-Cfei’orneAC  ’nA  Corrmuibe  1  ngAf  to  t)Aibe-An-cobAif . 
’Ouine  uAfAb  no  bi  Ann,  Aguf  niof  Cpeib  pe  1  bCigeAf  An  cobAif 
beAnnAigte.  UubAipc  fe  nAC  fAib  Ann  aCc  pifcpeo^A,  Ajuf  be 
mAgAt)  no  -CeunAtu  Af  nA  t)Aoinib  tug  fC  AfAbb  tiAbb  no  bi  Aige 
Cum  An  cobAif  Aguf  turn  a  CeAnn  fAoi  An  uifge.  "puAif  An  c-AfAbb 
f At)Af c,  aCc  cugAt)  An  mAgAboip  A-bAibe  Corii  t)Abb  be  bun  to 
bpCige. 

"pAoi  CeAnn  bbiAtmA  tuic  fC  AtnAC  50  fAib  fAgAft  Ag  obAif  tnAf 
gApbAbCif  Ag  An  tnnne-uAfAb  no  bi  bAbb.  t)i  An  fAgApc  gbeufCA 
mAf  peAp-oibpe,  Agup  m  fAib  flop  Ag  -ouine  Af  bit  50  mbtiP  fAgApc 
-oo  bi  Ann;  Aon  bA  AiuAin  bi  An  -ouine  UAfAb  bpeortce  Agup 
-o’lAff  fC  Af  A  feAfbfOjAnCA  £  -OO  tAbAlfC  A111AC  ’fAn  UgAffbA. 
riuAif  tAimg  fC  Cum  nA  b-Aice  a  fAib  An  fAgApc  Ag  obAif,  fuib 
ft  fiof.  “  HaC  mof  An  cpuAg  t,”  Af  peipeAn,  “  nAC  bcig  biom 
mo  gApbA  bptAg  b’peiceAb  !  ” 

$bAC  An  gAft>Ab6lf  CfUAlg  t)0  AgUf  bubAipc,  “  UA  flOf  AgAm 
cA  bfuib  feAf  to  btigpeoCAb  tu,  aCc  c A  buAC  Af  a  CeAnn  niAf 
geAbb  Af  a  Cfei-oeArh.” 

“  t)eipim-pe  m’focAb  uaC  n-oeungAib  mife  ppibeAboipeACc  Aif’ 
Aguf  iocfAib  mb  go  mAit  £  Af  fon  a  tfiobboi-oe,”  Af  fAn  -ouine 
UAfAb.' 

“  ACc  b’Cioif  nAp  rhAit  beAC  bub  Cfib  An  cpbige-pbAnAigte  acA 
Aige,”  Af  fAn  gAf*bAT>oif: 

“  If  cumA  biom  ciA  An  cfbige  aca  Aige  mA  tugAnn  fC  mo  fAbAfC 
X)Am,”  Af  fAn  -ouine  UAfAb; 

Anoif,  bi  bfoC-Cbu  Af  An  buine-uAfAb,  mAf  bfAit  f£  a  bAn  te 
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saw  a  large  white  dove  upon  a  fir  tree  near  him.  It  was  the 
dove  who  was  speaking.  .  The  friar  was  dressed  in  false  clothes, 
because  there  was  a  price  on  his  head,  as  great  as  on  the 
head  of  a  wilcl-dog. 

At  any  rate  he  proclaimed  the  story  to  the  people  of  the 
little  village,  and  it  was  not  long  till  it  went  out  through  the 
country.  .  It  was  a  poor  place,  and  the  people  in  it  had  nothing 
[to  live  in]  but  huts,  and  these  filled  with  smoke.  On  that 
account  there  were  a  great  many  weak-eyed  people  amongst 
them.  With  the  dawn,  on  the  next  day,  there  were  about  forty 
people  at  Mary  s  Well,  and  there  was  never  man  nor  woman 
of  them  but  came  back  with  good  sight. 

The  fame  of  Mary  s  Well  went  through  the  country,  and  it 
was  not  long  till  there  were  pilgrims  from  every  county  coming 
to  it,  and  nobody  went  back  without  being  cured;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  little  time  even  people  from  other  countries  used  to 
be  coming  to  it. 

There  was  an  unbeliever  living  near  Mary’s  Well.  It  was 
a  gentleman  he  was,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  the  cure.  He 
said  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  pishtrogues  (charms),  and  to 
make  a  mock  of  the  people  he  brought  a  blind  ass,  that  he 
had,  to  the  well,  and  he  dipped  its  head  under  the  water. 
The  ass  got  its  sight,  but  the  scoffer  was  brought  home  as 
blind  as  the  sole  of  your  shoe. 

At  the  end  or  a  year  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  priest 
working  as  a  gardener  with  the  gentleman  who  was  blind. 
The  priest  was  dressed  like  a  workman,  and  nobody  at  all 
knew  that  it  was  a  priest  who  was  in  it.  One  day  the 
gentleman  was  sickly,  and  he  asked  his  servant  to  take  him 
out  into  the  garden.  When  he  came  to  the  place  where  the 
priest  wras  working  he  sat  down.  "Isn’t  it  a  great  pity,” 
says  he,  “  that  I  cannot  see  my  fine  garden?  ” 

The  gardener  took  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  “  I  know 
where  there  is  a  man  who  would  cure  you,  but  there  is  a  price 
on  his  head  on  account  of  his  religion?’ 

“  I  give  my  word  that  I'll  do  no  spying  on  him,  and  I’ll 
pay  him  well  for  his  trouble,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“  But  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  go  through  the  mode- 
of-curing  that  he  has,”  says  the  gardener. 

“  I  don’t  care  what  mode  he  has,  if  he  gives  me  my  sight,” 
said  the  gentleman. 

How,  the  gentleman  had  an  evil  character,  because  he 
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pAgApcAib  poime  pm  ;  t)i n^-Atn  An  c-Ainrn  do  bi  Aip.  Ap  tAOi  Ap 
bit  gLAC  An  pAgApc  meipneAt  Agup  oubAipc,  “  biot)  oo  toipce 
ptit>  Ap  mAi-oin  AtnApAt,  Ag up  ciomAmpit)  nnpe  tu  go'oci  Aic  do 
t6ijip,  m  tig  be  ctipceoip  nA  te  Aon  mime  eiLe  belt  1  LAtAip  Ate 
tnipe,  Ajup  nA  b-innip  D'Aon  oume  Ap  bit  cA  bpuiL  cu  Ag  T)uL,  no 
piop  cat)  6  do  gnAite  (gno).” 

Ap  mAiom,  LA  Ap  nA  rh ApAt,  bi  coipce  t)mgAm  peit),  Agup  tuAit) 
pt  pern  ApceAt,  Leip  An  ngAptmotip  o’A  tiomAinc.  “  }'An,  tupA, 
Ann  pAn  mbAite  An  c-Ain  po,”  Ap  pt  Leip  An  g-coipceoip,  Ajup 
CiomAmpit)  An  gApAAOOip  me.”  t)i  An  coipceoip  ’nA  biteArhnAt, 
Agup  bi  tuo  Aip,  Agup  gLAC  pe  pun  go  mbeiteAt  pe  Ag  pAipe  nA 
coipce,  Le  pAgAiL  aioaC  cia  An  Aic  pAib  piAO  Le  ouL.  t)i  a  gLeup 
beAnnAigte  Ag  An  pAgApc,  cAob-Apcig  De’n  euoAt  eiLe.  TluAip 
tAngAOAp  go  CobAp  liluipe  oubAipc  An  pAgApc  Leip,  “  Ip  pAgApc 
mipe,  cA  me  ouL  Le  do  pAOApc  o’gAgAiL  ouic  ’pAn  Aic  Ap  tAiLL 
cu  t.”  Ann  pin  turn  pt  cpi  uAipe  Ann  pAn  cobAp  e,  1  n-Ainm  An 
AtAp  An  itlic  Agup  An  SpiopAio  tlAOim,  Agup  tAinig  a  pAtiApc 
tinge  tom  mAit  Agup  bi  pt  ApiArii. 

“  tDeuppAio  me  ceuD  punc  ouic,”  Ap  pA  t)mgAm,  “  tom  LuAt 
Agup  pAtpAp  me  A-bAiLe.” 

t)i  An  coipceoip  Ag  pAipe,  Agup  tom  LuAt  Agup  tonnAipc  pt  An 
pAgApc  Ann  a  gLeup  beAnnAigte,  tuAit)  pe  go  Lute  An  oLige  Agup 
tp Ait  pt  Ail  pAgApc.  130  gAbAP  Agup  do  cpotAO  t  gAn  bpeiteAm 
gAn  bpeiteAifmAp.  T)’peuopAt>  An  peAp  do  bi  CAp  tip  a  pApAipc 
o’gAgAiL  Ap  Alp,  An  pAgApc  do  fAopAt),  Ate  niop  LAbAip  pt  POCAL 
Ap  A  pon. 

CimtioLL  miopA  ’n a  AiAig  peo,  tAinig  pAgApc  eiLe  go  t)mgAin 
Agup  t  gLeupcA  mAp  gApt>AOOip,  Agup  o’lApp  pt  obAip  Ap  t)mgAm 
Agup  pu  Aip  UA1P  i.  Ate  m  pAib  pt  a  bp  AT)  Ann  a  peipbip  go  ocApLA 
opot-puo  00  tiingAm.  Cuaio  pe  AmAt  Aon  LA  AtnAin  Ag  piubAL 
cpio  nA  pAipceAnnAib,  Agup  do  cApAt  cAiLin  mAipeAt,  mgeAn  pip 
boitc,  Aip,  Agup  pinne  pe  mApLugAt  uippi,  Agup  o’pAg  LeAt-rhApb 
i.  t>i  cpiup  oeApbpAtAp  Ag  An  gcAiLin,  Agup  tugAOAp  mionnA  go 
mApbttAt)  pi  at)  t  Com  LuAt  Agup  geobAioip  gpeim  Aip.  Ill  pAib  a 
bpAT)  Le  pAnAiiiAinc  aca.  j AbAOAp  t  PAn  Aic  teuonA  Ap  rhApLAig 
pt  An  cai Lin,  Agup  tpocAOAp  t  Ap  tpAnn,  Agup  o’pAgAOAp  Ann  pm 
t  ’nA  tpot At). 

Ap  mAiDin,  An  LA  Ap  nA  mApAt,  bi  miLLiuimt)  De  mioLcogAib 
cpummgte,  mAp  tnoc  mop,  timtioLL  An  CpAinn,  Agup  niop  peu-o 
■oume  Ap  bit  T»uL  AnAice  Leip,  mAp  geALL  Ap  An  mboLAt)  bptAn  t 
00  bi  cimtioLL  nA  h-Aice,  Agup  oume  Ap  bit  00  pAtAt)  AnAice 
Leip,  00  t)ALLpAt)  nA  mioLcogA  t. 
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betrayed  a  number  of  priests  before  that.  Bingham  was  the 
name  that  was  on  him.  However,  the  priest  took  courage,  and 
said,  “  Let  your  coach  be  ready  on  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  will  drive  you  to  the  place  of  the  cure;  neither  coachman  nor 
anyone  else  may  be  present  but  .myself,  and  do  not  tell  to 
anyone  at  all  where  you  are  going,  or  give  anyone  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  your  business.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  Bingham’s  coach  was  ready, 
and  he  himself  got  into  it,  with  the  gardener  driving  him. 
“  Do  you  remain  at  home  this  time,”  says  he  to  the  coachman, 

and  the  gardener  will  drive  me.”  The  coachman  was  a 
villain,  and  there  was  jealousy  on  him.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  watching  the  coach  to  see  what  way  they  were  to  go.  His 
blessed  vestments  were  on  the  priest,  inside  of  his  other  clothes. 
When  they  came  to  Mary’s  Well  the  priest  said  to  him,  “  I  am 
going  to  get  back  your  sight  for  you  in  the  place  where  you 
lost  it.”  Then  he  dipped  him  three  times  in  the  well,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
sight  came  to  him  as  well  as  ever  it  was. 

“  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,”  said  Bingham,  “  as  soon 
as  I  go  home.” 

The  coachman  was  watching,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
priest  in  his  blessed  vestments,  he  went  to  the  people  of  the 
law,  and  betrayed  the  priest.  He  was  taken  and  hanged, 
without  judge,  without  judgment.  The  man  who  was  after 
getting  back  his  sight  could  have  saved  the  priest,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a  word  in  his  behalf. 

About  a  month  after  this,  another  priest  came  to  Bingham, 
and  he  dressed  like  a  gardener,  and  he  asked  work  of 
Bingham,  and  got  it  from  him;  but  he  was  not  long  in  his 
service  until  an  evil  thing  happened  to  Bingham.  He  went 
out  one  day  walking  through  his  fields,  and  there  met  him 
a  good-looking  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man,  and  he 
assaulted  her,  and  left  her  half  dead.  The  girl  had  three 
brothers,  and  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  kill  him  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  hold  of  him.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait.  They  caught  him  in  the  same  place  where  he  assaulted 
the  girl,  and  hanged  him  on  a  tree,  and  left  him  there  hanging. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  millions  of  flies  were 
gathered  like  a  great  hill  round  about  the  tree,  and  nobody 
could  go  near  it  on  account  of  the  foul  smell  that  was  round 
the  place,  and,  anyone  who  would  go  near  it,  the  midges  would 
blind  him. 
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tAipg  beAn  Agup  triAC  t)mgAin  ceuo  punc  o’aou  oume  oo 
bbAppAb  An  copp  AtriAb.  txinne  cult)  rriAit  OAoitie  lAppAit)  Aip  pin  oo 
•beunArh,  At c  niop  peuoAOAp.  £uAip  piAO  puoAp  le  cpAtAt)  Ap  tiA 
miotcogAib,  Agup  geugA  cpAnn  be  riA  mbuAtAO,  Abe  niop  peuoAOAp 
A  pgApAP,  tiA  out  bom  pAOA  teip  An  gcpAnn.  t)i  An  bpeuncAp 
An  bipige  niop  meApA,  Agup  bi  eAgtA  Ap  nA  cotfiAppAnnAib  50 
ociubpAb  nA  miotcogA  Agup  An  copp  bpeun  ptAig  oppA. 

t)i  An  OApA  p AgApC  ’tiA  g.ApbA001p  Ag  thngAm  ’p^11  Attl  f°>  AbC 
m  pAib  piop  Ag  tube  Ati  age  gup  pAgApc  00  bi  Ann,  oip  oa  mbeit)- 
eAb>  piop  Ag  tube  An  otige  no  Ag  nA  ppibeAooipib,  00  geobAt) 
pi  A"o  Agup  -OO  bpobpAb  pi  AT)  b.  (‘'uAib  nA  CAcoitcig  go  beAn 
iDingAm  Agup  TiubApATiAp  tei  go  pAib  ebtAp  aca  Ap  Puine  t>o 
•bibpebbAb  nA  miotcogA.  “  CAbAip  bugAiu  b,”  Ap  pipe,  “  Agup 
tnA’p  peioip  teip  nA  miotcogA  t>o  tnbipc  m  b-e  An  ouAip  pin  geobAp 
pe  Abe  a  peAbc  n-oipeAO. 

“  Abe,”  Ap  piATi-pAn,  “  x>A  mbei*b’  piop  Ag  tucc-An-T)tige  Agup 
x>A  ngAbAOAoip  e,  oo  bpobpAT»Aoip  b,  mAp  bpob  piAT>  An  peAp  tio 
puAip  pAT)Apc  a  put  Ap  Aip  t>6.”  “  Abe,”  Ap  pipe,  “  UAC  bpeUOpAt) 

pe  nA  miotcogA  oo  -bibipc  gAn  piop  Ag  tubc-An-otige  ?  ” 

“  lli’t  piop  AgAinn,”  Ap  piAO-pAn,  “  50  ngtAcpAiriAoio  cotiiAipte 
teip.” 

An  oi-bce  pm  gtACAOAp  corhAipte  teip  An  pAgApc,  Agup  o’mnip 
pi ao  00  cao  oubAipc  beAn  thngAm. 

“  tli’t  ^g^m  Abe  beACA  p AogAtcA  te  bAitteAttiAinc,”  Ap  pAn 
PAgApc,  “  Agup  bbAppAlb  mb  i  Ap  pon  nA  noAoine  bobc,  oip 
beib  ptAig  Ann  pAn  cip  munA  gcuippiO  mb  oibipc  Ap  nA  miotcog- 
Aib.  Ap  mAioin  Am ApAb,  beiO  lAppAiP  AgAm  1  n-Ainm  Pe  iao  00 
■bibipc,  Agup  ca  muinigm  AgAm  Agup  obtbAp  1  nt)iA  go  pAbAtpArb 
pe  mb  o  mo  buio  nimAO.  Ueit>  buig  An  beAn-uApAit  Anoip,  Agup 
AbAip  tei  go  mbeib  mb  1  ngAp  oo’n  cpAnn  te  h-eipige  nA  gpeine 
Ap  mAioin  AtriApAb,  Agup  AbAip  tei  pip  00  beic  peio  aici  teip  An 
gcopp  00  bup  ’pAm  UAig.” 

CuaiP  pi  ao  bum  nA  miiA-uAipte,  Agup  o’mnip  piAO  oi  An  mbAO 
OubAipc  An  pAgApc. 

“  ITIa  eipigeAnn  teip,”  Ap  pipe,  “  bbit>  An  ouAip  peiP  AgAm  00, 
Agup  opoobAib  mb  mbip-peipeAp  peAp  00  belt  1  tAtAip.” 

Caic  An  pAgApc  An  oibbe  pm  1  n-upnAigtib,  Agup  teAt-UAip  poim 
bipige  nA  gpbme  buAiO  pe  bum  nA  b-Aice  a  pAib  a  gteup  beAnn- 
Aigte  1  bpotAb.  Cuip  pb  pm  Aip,  Agup  te  cpoip  Aim  a  teAt-tAirh 
Agup  te  uipge  coippeAgtA  Aim  pAn  tAim  eite,  cuaiP  pb  bum  nA 
b-Aice  a  pAib  nA  miotcogA.  CopAig  pb  Ann  pm  Ag  teigeAb)  Ap  a 
teAbAp  -Agup  Ag  cpACAT)  uipge  boippeAgtA  Ap  nA  miotcogAib,  1  n- 
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Bingham’s  wife  and  son  offered  a  hundred  pounds  to  anyone 
who  would  bring  out  the  body.  A  good  many  people  made 
an  effort  to  do  that,  but  they  were  not  able.  They  got 
dust  to  shake  on  the  flies,  and  boughs  of  trees  to  beat  them 
with,  but  they  were  not  able  to  scatter  them,  nor  to  go  as  far 
as  the  tree.  The  foul  smell  was  getting  worse,  and  the 
neighbours  were  afraid  that  the  flies  and  noisome  corpse  would 
bring  a  plague  upon  them. 

The  second  priest  was  at  this  time  a  gardener  with  Bingham, 
but  the  people  of  the  house  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  priest 
who  was  in  it,  for  if  the  peojole  of  the  law  or  the  spies  knew  they 
would  take  and  hang  him.  The  Catholics  went  to  Bingham’s 
wife  and  told  her  that  they  knew  a  man  who  would  banish 
the  flies.  “  Bring  him  to  me,”  said  she,  “  and  if  he  is  able 
to  banish  the  flies,  that  is  not  the  reward  he’ll  get,  but  seven 
times  as  much.” 

“  But,”  said  they,  “  if  the  people  of  the  law  knew,  they  would 
take  him  and  hang  him,  as  they  hung  the  man  who  got  back 
the  sight  of  his  eyes  for  him  before.”  “  But,”  said  she,  “  could 
not  he  banish  the  flies  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  law?  ” 

“  We  don’t  know,”  said  they,  “  until  we  take  counsel  with 
him.” 

That  night  they  took  counsel  with  the  priest  and  told  him 
what  Bingham’s  wife  said. 

“  I  have  only  an  earthly  life  to  lose,”  said  the  priest,  “  and 
I  shall  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  people,  for  there  will 
be  a  plague  in  the  country  unless  I  banish  the  flies.  On 
to-morrow  morning  I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  banish  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  I  have  hope  and  confidence  in  God  that 
he  will  save  me  from  my  enemies.  Go  to  the  lady  now,  and 
tell  her  that  I  shall  be  near  the  tree  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  her  to  have  men  ready  to  put  the  corpse  in 
the  grave.” 

They  went  to  the  lady  and  told  her  all  the  priest  said. 

“  If  it  succeeds  with  him,”  said  she,  “  I  shall  have  the  reward 
ready  for  him,  and  I  shall  order  seven  men  to  be  present.” 

The  priest  spent  that  night  in  prayer,  and  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  he  went  to  the  place  where  his  blessed  vestments 
were  hidden;  he  put  these  on,  and  with  a  cross  in  one  hand, 
and  with  holy  water  in  the  other,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
were  the  flies.  He  then  began  reading  out  of  his  book  and 
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Ainm  An  AtAp  An  tT)ic  Agup  An  SpiopAin  tlAoirh.  *0’6ipi$  An  cnoc 
miolcog,  -d5l,f  'o’eicitl  piAn  puAp  ’pAn  ^ep>  ^gup  pinneAnAp  An 
ppeip  Com  noptA  teip  An  oitte.  rii  pAib  piop  Ag  nA  nAomib  cia 
Ati  Aic  a  nneAtAnAp,  Ate  paoi  teAnn  teAt-uAipe  ni  pAib  ceAnn  niob 
te  peiceAt  (peicpmc). 

t)i  lutgAipe  mop  Ap  tiA  nAomib,  At c  niop  bpAnA  50  bpACAnAp 
All  fpiPe  TIOip  Ag  CeAtC,  Agup  gtAOt  piAn  Ap  An  pAgApc  pit  teip 
torn  capa  A’p  bi  Ann.  Uug  An  pAgApc  00  nA  boinn  Agup  leAn  An 
ppiteAnoip  e,  Agup  pgiAn  Ann  gAt  tAirn  Aige.  tluAip  nAp  peun 
pe  ceAtc  puAp  teip,  tA it  pe  An  pgiAn  ’nA  tiAig.  tluAip  bi'  An  pgiAn 
AE  ’oub  tAp  guAtAin  An  cpAgAipc,  ttnp  pe  a  lAtn  tie  ptiAp,  Agup 
5Ab  pb  An  pgiAn,  Ag up  CAit  pb  An  pgiAn  Ap  Aip  gAn  peAtAinc 
CAob  pi  Ap  nb.  t)UAll  pi  An  peAp,  Agup  1 11  aiP  pi  cpin  a  tpoite,  gup 
tuic  pe  niApb,  Agup  n’lmtig  An  pAgApc  pAop. 

puAip  nA  pip  copp  P)mgAm,  Agup  tuipeAnAp  Ann  pAn  uAig  6,  Ate 
miAip  tuAOAp  copp  An  ppiPeAoopA  T>o  tup,  puAipeAOAp  nA  milce 
oe  lutogAib  mopA  cimtiott  Aip,  Agup  ni  pAib  gpeim  peotA  Ap  a 
tnAitiAib  nAt  pAib  itce  aca.  11i  toppotAt  piAO  ne’n  topp  Agup 
niop  peuo  nA  -OAome  iat>  do  puAgAt,  Agup  b’bigm  noib  nA  cnAriiA 
tpAgbAit  op  cionn  CAtrtiAn. 

Cuip^  An  pAgApc  a  gteup  beAnnAijte  1  bpotAt,  Agup  no  bi  Ag 
obAip  pAn  ngAptA  miAip  tuip  beAn  t)mgAm  piop  Aip,  Agup  n’lApp 
Aip  An  TtuAip  DO  gtACAP  Ap  pon  n a  miotcogA  do  Pibipc,  Agup  1 
00  tAbAipc  Po’n  peAp  do  Pibip  iap  mi  b?  eolAp  Aige  Aip. 

Ua  eotAp  AgAm  Aip,  Agup  oubAipc  pe  tiom  An  nuAip  t)o 
tAbAipc  bulge  Anocc,  mAp  ca  pun  Aige  An  cip  n’pAgbAil  pul  mi 
gcpotpAit  lute  An  ntige  b.” 

“  Seo  tuic  i,”  Ap  pipe,  Agup  peAtAin  pi  ppopAn  oip  do. 

Ap  uiAinm,  Ia  Ap  nA  niApAt,  t’lmtig  An  pAgApc  go  coip  nA 
pAippje  ;  puAip  pe  tong  no  bi  Ag  nut  turn  ua  ppAince,  tuAit  pb 
Ap  bopn,  Agup  tom  tUAt  Agup  n’p  Ag  pe  An  cuAn  tuip  pe  Aip  a 
eunAij  pAgAipc,  Agup  tug  buibeAtAp  no  *0ia  paoi  n-A  tAbAipc 
PAop.  ni  t  piop  AgAinn  CAn  tAplA  to  ’nA  tiAig  pm. 


Cap  tip  pm  no  biteAt  nAoine  nAttA  Agup  cAotA  Ag  cigeAtc 
50  CobAp  tTluipe,  Agup  niop  put  Aon  nume  aca  ApiAtu  Ap  Aip  gAn 
a  beic  ttigeApcA.  Ate  ni  pAib  pun  niAit  Ap  bit  ApiArh  Ann  pAn 
cip  peo,  nAp  mitleAt  te  nume  eigm,  Agup  milteAt  An  cobAp,  mAp 


Mary’s  Well. 
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scattering  holy-water  on  the  flies,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

e  So*1)  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  hill  of  flies  rose,  and  flew 
up  into  the  air,  and  made  the  heaven  as  dark  as  night.  The 
people  did  not  know  where  they  went,  but  at  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  be  seen. 

There  was  great  joy  on  the  people,  but  it  was  not  long  till 
they  saw  the  spy  coming,  and  they  called  to  the  priest  to  run 
away  as  quick  as  it  was  in  him  to  run.  The  priest  gave  to 
he  butts,  (took  to  his  heels),  and  the  spy  followed  him,  and 
a  knife  m  each  hand  with  him.  When  he  was  not  able  to 
come  up  with,  the  priest  he  flung  the  knife  after  him.  As  the 
knife  was  flying  out  past  the  priest’s  shoulder  he  put  up  his 
left  hand  and  caught  it,  and  without  ever  looking  behind  him 
he  flung  it  back.  It  struck  the  man  and  went  through  his 
heart,  so  that  he  fell  dead  and  the  priest  went  free. 

The  people  got  the  body  of  Bingham  and  buried  it  in  the 
gia\e,  but  when  they  went  to  bury  the  body  of  the  spy  they 
found  thousands  of  rats  round  about  it,  and  there  was  not  a 
morsel  of  flesh  on  his  bones  that  they  had  not  eaten.  The  rats 
would  not  stir  from  the  body,  and  the  people  were  not  able  to 
hunt  them  away,  so  that  they  had  to  leave  the  bones  overground. 

.  The  priest  hid  away  his  blessed  vestments  and  was  working 
in  the  garden  when  Bingham’s  wife  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
to  take  the  reward  that  was  for  banishing  the  flies,  and  to 
give  it  to  the  man  who  banished  them,  if  he  knew  him. 

I  do  know  him,  and  he  told  me  to  bring  him  the  reward 
to-night,  because  he  has  the  intention  of  leaving  the  country 
before  the  law-people  hang  him.” 

“  Here  it  is  for  you,”  said  she,  and  she  handed  him  a  purse 
of  gold. 

On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  priest  went  to  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  and  found  a  ship  that  was  going  to  France.  He 
went  on  board,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  harbor  he  put 
his  priest’s  clothes  on  him,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  bringing 
him  safe.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  him  from  that 
out. 


After  that,  blind  and  sore-eyed  people  used  to  be  coming 
to  Mary’s  Well,  and  not  a  person  of  them  ever  returned  without 
being  cured.  But  there  never  yet  was  anything  good  in  this 
country  that  was  not  spoilt  by  somebody,  and  the  well  was 
spoilt  in  this  way. 


,  *  This  1-s  the  absurd  way  the  people  of  Connacht  translate  it  when 
talking  English.  "Bonn  ”  means  both  "sole”  (of  foot)  and  “  butt.” 
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UobAp  tituipe. 


t)t  cAiLm  i  tn t>AiLe-An-cobAip,  Agup  bi  ft  Ap  ci  belt  popcA,  nuAtp 
tAinij;  peAn-beAn  bAOb  buici  a$  lAppAit)  peipce  i  n-onoip  po  T)ia 
Ajuf  po  ttluipe. 

“  m’t  Aon  pup  ajahi  Le  CAbAipc  “oo  feAn-bAobpAn  CAiLLije,  cA 
mb  boPApAijce  aca,”  Ap  pAn  CAiUn. 

“  HA  p ai to  pAinne  An  popcA  opc  A-borbbe  50  mbbrb  cu  born 
CAob  a’p  cA  mipe,”  Ap  fAii  cpeAn-beAn. 

A\\  inAroin,  LA  Ap  nA  tfiApAb,  bi  puiLe  An  bAiLin  615  mtfmeAb, 
A^up  Ap  uiaipiu  ’nA  P1A15  pin  bi  pi  beAjpnAb  “OAlL,  Agup  “onbAipc 
iia  coiriAppAmiA  50  inbuD  boip  “bi  “out  50  CobAp  ttluipe. 

Ap  iuaipiu  50  mob,  p’eipig  pi,  A$up  buArb  pi  bum  An  cobAip, 
Abe  epeup  p’peicpeAP  pi  Ann  Abe  An  cpeAn-beAn  “o’lApp  An  peipe 
uippi  ’iia  puiPe  A5  bptiAb  An  cobAip,  A5  ciApAP  a  cinn  op  cionn  An 
cobAip  beAnnAigce. 

“  1eip-p5piop  ope,  a  bAibbeAb  gpAnnA,  An  A5  pAlAbAP  CobAip 
ttluipe  acA  cu  ?  ”  Ap  pAn  CAiLin  ;  “  imci$  LeAC  no  bpippiP  me  po 
muineuL.” 

“  lli’L  Aon  onoip  nA  meAp  a^ap  Ap  C)ia  nA  Ap  ttluipe,  p’eicig 
cu  peipe  po  CAbAipe  1  n-onoip  poib,  Ap  An  APbAp  pin  ni  tumpAiP 
eu  tu  pern  ’pAn  cobAp.” 

fuAip  An  CAiUn  gpeim  Ap  An  5CA1LL15,  aj;  peubAinc  1  po  pcpeAb- 
aiLc  o’n  cobAp,  Abe  Leip  An  pcpeAbAilc  po  bi  eAcoppA  po  tuic  An 
beipe  ApceAb  ’pAn  cobAp  Agup  bAiceAP  iap. 

O’n  LA  pm  50  pci  An  LA  po  ni  pAib  Aon  teij;eAp  Ann  pAn  cobAp. 
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Mary's  Well. 


There  was  a  girl  in  Ballintubber  and  she  was  about  to  be 
man ied,  when  there  came  a  half-blind  old  woman  to  her  asking 
alms  in  the  honor  of  God  and  Mary. 

‘‘I've  nothing  to  give  to  an  old  blind-tiling  of  a  hag,  it’s 
bothered  with  them  I  am,”  said  the  girl. 

d  hat .  the  wedding  ring  may  never  go  on  you  until  you 
are  as  blind  as  I  am,”  said  the  old  woman. 

Next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  young  girl's  eyes  were  sore, 
and  the  morning  after  that  she  was  nearly  blind,  and  the 
neighbours  said  to  her  that  she  ought  to  go  to  Mary’s  Well. 

In  the  morning,  early,  she  rose  up  and  went  to  the  well, 
but  what  should  she  see  at  it  but  the  old  woman  who  asked 
the  alms  of  her,  sitting  on  the  brink,  combing  her  head  over 
the  blessed  well. 

Destruction  on  you,  you  nasty  hag,  is  it  dirtying  Mary’s 
Well  you  are?”  said  the  girl;  “get  out  of  that  or  I’ll  break 
your  neck.” 

“You  have  no  honor  nor  regard  for  God  or  Mary,  you 
refused  to  give,  alms  in  honor  of  them,  and  for  that  reason 
you  shall  not  dip  yourself  in  the  well.” 

The  girl  caught  a  hold  of  the  hag,  trying  to  pull  her  from 
the  well,  and  with  the  dragging  that  was  between  them,  the 
two  of  them  fell  into  the  well  and  were  drowned. 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  no  cure  in  the  well. 
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mume  A^tis  riAorh  losepTH 

T1a6  tiAorhtA  *00  bi  llAorn  16fe£ 

VluAip  pop  pe  ITIuipe  ITIAtAip  ? 

TlAb  £  T)0  pUAip  An  CAbApCAp 

T)o  b’  peApp  ’nA  An  pAogAt  ^fAe  [AAAtri]  ? 

’OhiulxAig  p£  •oo’n  op  bufbe 

A^up  'oo’n  bpom  tto  bi  A5  T)Aibi, 

Agup  b’  peApp  teip  belt  Ag  cpeopugAb 

Aj;up  A5  munAb  An  eotAip  ■oo  TTIhuipe  ItlAtAips 

LA  ArhAin  “o’A  pAib  An  cupLA 
A5  piubAb  Ann  fAn  ngAipTnn,' 
ttleAfj;  nA  peipimA  cubAptA, 
t)lAt  ubLA,  Agup  AipniAe.' 

”00  tuip  tnmpe  "obit  lonncA 
A$up  tnug  pi  leo,  1  TAtAip, 

O  boUvO  bpeAg  nA  n-ubAtb 

L)bi  50  cubAptA  “oeAp  o’n  Aip'o-pigj 

Ann  pm  ■oo  tAbAip  An  tTlhAi£T>eAn 
be’n  bornpAA  bi  pAnn, 

“  t)Ain  •oaui  nA  pedro  pm 
UA  A5  pAp  Ap  An  gcpAnn: 


*  Now  ill-called  “  Caldwell  ”  in  English. 

+  Literally :  Is  it  not  holy  that  St.  Joseph  was  when  he  married  Mary 
Mother;  is  it  not  that  he  got  the  gift  that  was  better  than  Adam’s 
world  P  He  refused  the  .yellow  gold  and  the  crown  that  David  had  had, 
and  he  preferred  to  be  guiding  and  showdng  the  way  to  Mary  Mother. 
One  day  that  the  couple  were  walking  in  the  garden  among  the 
fragrant  cherries,  apple-blossoms  and  sloes,  Mary  conceived  a  desire  for 
them,  and  fancied  them  at  once,  [enticed]  by  the  fine  scent  of  the 
apples  that  were  fragrant  and  nice  from  the  High  King  [ i . e . ,  God]. 
Then  spake  the  Virgin  with  utterance  that  was  feeble,  “Pluck  for  me 
yon  jewels  which  are  growing  on  the  tree.  Pluck  me  enough  of  them, 
for  I  am  weak  and  faint,  and  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces  are 
growing  beneath  my  bosom.”  Then  spake  St.  Joseph  with  utterance 
that  was  stout,  “  I  shall  not  pluck  thee  the  jewels,  and  I  like  not  thy 
child.  Call  upon  his  lather,  it  is  he  you  may  be  stiff  with.”  Then 
stirred  Jesus  blessedly  beneath  her  bosom.  Then  spake  Jesus  holily, 
“  Bend  low  in  her  presence,  O  tree.”  The  tree  bowed  down  to  her  in  their 
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MARY  AND  ST.  JOSEPH. 

From  Michael  Rogers  and  Martin  O’Calally,*  in  Erris  Co.  Mavo 
Douglas  Hyde.  j 

Holy  was  good  St.  Joseph 
When  marrying  Mary  Mother, 

Surely  his  lot  was  happy, 

Happy  beyond  all  other.J 

Refusing  red  gold  laid  down, 

And  the  crown  by  David  worn, 

With  Mary  to  be  abiding 

And  guiding  her  steps  forlorn. 


One  day  that  the  twain  were  talking, 
And  walking  through  gardens  early, 
Where  cherries  were  redly  growing, 
And  blossoms  were  growing  rarely, 


Mary  the  fruit  desired, 

For  faint  and  tired  she  panted, 

At  the  scent  on  the  breezes’  wing 

Of  the  fruit  that  the  King  had  planted. 


Then  spake  to  Joseph  the  Virgin, 
All  weary  and  faint  and  low, 

“  O  pull  me  yon  smiling  cherries 
That  fair  on  the  tree  do  grow. 


presence,  without  delay,  and  she  got  the  desire  of  her  inner-heart  quite 
directly  off  the  tree.  Then  spake  St.  Joseph,  and  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  “Go  home,  O  Mary,  and  lie  upon  thy  couch,  until  I  go  to 
Jerusalem  doing  penance  for  my  sin.”  Then  spake  the  Virgin  with 
utterance  that  was  blessed.  “I  shall  not  go  home,  and  I  shall  not  lie 
upon  my  couch,  but  you  have  forgiveness  to  find  from  the  King  of  the 
graces  for  your  sins.” 

Three  months  from  that  day,  the  blessed  child  was  born,  there  came 
three  kings  making  adoration  before  the  child.  Three  months  from  that 
night  the  blessed  child  was  born  in  their  cold  bleak  stable  between  a 
bullock  and  an  ass. 

Then  spake  the  Virgin  softly  and  sensibly,  “  O  Son  of  the  King  of 
the  friends,  in  what  wTay  shalt  thou  be  on  the  world  ?  ” 

“I  shall  be  on  Thursday,  and  I  sold  to  my  enemy,  and  I  shall  be  on 
Friday  a  sieve  [full]  of  holes  with  the  nails.  My  head  shall  be  on  the 
top  of  a  spike,  and  the  blood  of  my  heart  on  the  middle  of  the  street, 
and  a  spear  of  venom  going  through  my  heart  with  contempt  upon 
that  day.” 
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TTluife  Agur  flAorh  Tofepb: 


“  t)Ain  T)Ain  mo  fAit  aca 
Oif  cA  me  t Ag  fAnn,* 

A’f  cu  oibfeAtA  fig  nA  bgfAfCA 

As  vA01  1:110  ^t10111*” 

Arm  fin  x>o  tAbAif  ffAorh  lofep 
*Oe’n  torhfAA  bi  ceAnn, 

“  T1i  bAinpiA  me  Atnc  ha  feoua 
A’r  ni  b-Aitt  tiom  vo  ttAnnj 

gtAot)  Af  AtAif  o  T)o  temb 
If  Aif  if  coif  Attic  belt  ceAnn 19 
Ann  fin  do  Coffuig  TofA 

go  beAnnAijte  fAoi  ha  bfoms 

Ann  fin  t>o  tAbAif  TofA 
go  nAorhtA  fAoi  nA  bfom 
“  IfCig  50  b-ifiott 

Ann  a  piAtmuife  a  tfAinnj 

T)’umtAig  An  cfAim  fiof  “oi 

Ann  a  bpiAtmuife  5 An  riiAitt,' 

Aguf  puAif  fi  miAn  a  cfoioe-fcig 
gtAin-oifeAC  o’n  gefAnn. 

Ann  fin  do  tAbAif  TlAom  1bfe£ 

Aguf  Caic  6  pern  Af  An  CAfAtfij 
“  gAb  A-bAibe  a  ITIhAipe 
Agup  Uirb  Af  T)o  teAbuiA. 
go  *ocbi A  mfe  50  b-lAfttfAbem 

Ag  •oeunAtn  Aitfige  Ann  mo  peACAiA. 

Ann  fin  do  tAbAif  An  HlbAig'oeAn 
T)e’n  ComfAA  bi  beAntungce, 

“  Hi  f aCai A  me  A-bAite 

A’f  m  tuiAfiA  mb  Af  mo  teAbuiA,- 
Ate  cA  mAiteAttmAf  te  pAgAit  ajat) 

0  fig  nA  ngfAfCA  Aim  do  peACAiA.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


*  “Alin  A  J-CAltt”  -OuftAlfC  niAC  fC  rtUAVOlg,  ACC  -OubAlfC  AD 
“tAj  fAnn  ”  Ca  me  add  a  jcAitt  =  “  CeAfcuigeADD  u  Aim  iac.’ 


CAttAOlteAC 
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Mary  and  St.  Joseph. 

“For  feeble  I  am  and  weary, 

And  my  steps  are  but  faint  and  slow, 

And  the  works  of  the  King  of  the  graces 
I  feel  within  me  grow.” 

Then  out  spake  the  good  St.  Joseph, 

And  stoutly  indeed  spake  he, 

“  I  shall  not  pluck  thee  one  cherry. 

Who  art  unfaithful  to  me. 

“  Let  him  come  fetch  you  the  cherries, 
Who  is  dearer  than  I  to  thee.” 

Then  Jesus  hearing  St.  Joseph, 

Thus  spake  to  the  stately  tree, 

“  Bend  low  in  her  gracious  presence, 

Stoop  down  to  herself,  O  tree, 

That  my  mother  herself  may  pluck  thee, 
And  take  thy  burden  from  thee.” 


Then  the  great  tree  lowered  her  branches 
At  hearing  the  high  command, 

And  she  plucked  the  fruit  that  it  offered, 
Herself  with  her  gentle  hand. 


Loud  shouted  the  good  St.  Joseph, 
He  cast  himself  on  the  ground, 

“  Go  home  and  forgive  me,  Mary, 
To  Jerusalem  I  am  bound; 

I  must  go  to  the  holy  city, 

And  confess  my  sin  profound.”* 


Then  out  spake  the  gentle  Mary, 

She  spake  with  a  gentle  voice, 

“I  shall  not  go  home,  O  Joseph, 

But  I  bid  thee  at  heart  rejoice, 

For  the  King  of  Heaven  shall  pardon 
The  sin  that  was  not  of  choice.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


*  These  six-line  verses  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  Language,  and 
probably  arise  from  the  first  half  of  the  next  quatrain  being  forgotten. 

239 
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Plmpe  Agiif  tlAorh  lofepti: 


UpT  mi  o’n  Ia  fin 

liugA-O  An  teAnb  beAnnuigte, 
UhAinis  iia  cpi  T^SSe 

As  ■oeunArn  AApAijte  -oo’n  leAnb. 


Cpi  mi  o’n  oi-bbe  fin 

Uusa-O  An  leAnb  beAnmn$te, 

Ann  A  fcAbtA  puAp  peAnncA 
ei-oif  bulAn  Agtif  AfAt: 

Ann  fin  t>o  tAbAip  An  rhAij-oeAn 
go  ciun  Aguf  50  ceittiPe, 

“  A  true  pi$  nA  ^CApAT) 

Cia  ’n  nof  mberb  cu  Af  An  cfAO^At  ?  ” 

“  t)6iA  m<§  "OiAfOAOin 

Asuf  m6  -oiobcA  as  mo  nArhAVO, 

Agtif  b6iA  me  “Oia  bAome 
ITlo  CfiAtAf  poU  as  nA  cAippnib: 

t)eiA  mo  beAnn  1  mbApp  fpice 

’S  pint  mo  CpoiPe  1  tAp  nA  ffAi“oe, 

’S  An  Cfbeig  mme  “out  epe  mo  CpoiAe 
t,e  fpixieAlAb  An  1~a  fin. 
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Mary  and  St.  Joseph. 

Three  months  from  that  self-same  morning, 
The  blessed  child  was  born, 

Three  kings  did  journey  to  worship 

That  babe  from  the  land  of  the  morn. 

Three  months  from  that  very  evening, 

He  was  born  there  in  a  manger, 

With  asses,  and  kine  and  bullocks, 

In  the  strange,  cold  place  of  a  stranger. 

To  her  child  said  the  Virgin  softly, 

Softly  she  spake  and  wisely, 

“  Dear  Son  of  the  King  of  Heaven, 

Say  what  may  in  life  betide  Thee.” 

[the  babe.] 

“  I  shall  be  upon  Thursday,  Mother, 
Betrayed  and  sold  to  the  foeman, 

And  pierced  like  a  sieve  on  Friday, 

With  nails  by  the  Jew  and  Roman. 

On  the  streets  shall  my  heart’s  blood  flow, 
And  my  head  on  a  spike  be  planted, 

And  a  spear  through  my  side  shall  go, 

Till  death  at  the  last  be  granted. 

Then  thunders  shall  roar  with  lightnings, 
And  a  storm  over  earth  come  sweeping, 
The  lights  shall  be  quenched  in  the  heavens 
And  the  sun  and  the  moon  be  weeping. 
While  angels  shall  stand  around  me, 

With  music  and  joy  and  gladness, 

As  I  open  the  road  to  Heaven, 

That  was  lost  by  the  first  man’s  madness.” 
***** 

Christ  built  that  road  into  heaven, 

In  spite  of  the  Death  and  Devil, 

Let  us  when  we  leave  the  world 
Be  ready  by  it  to  travel. 
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riAorh  pexvoAtt: 

ClitiAtAi-6  p^oinpAf  O  Cotiiubaif,  i  m’bl’At-iuAin,  An  fjeub  fo  6  feAn- 
mnAoi  "OAji  t>’  Ainm  bfigit)  m  CtlACAfAij  6  bhAite--6A-AbAin  i  jcoiroAe 
Sbitijig,  Ajjuf  pUAif  rnife  UAi-o-feAn  e. 

Anti  fAti  dm  a  fAib  tlAorh  peAOAf  Aguf  Af  SbAnuigteoif  Ag 
fiubAb  tiA  cife,  if  iouiAa  longAncAf  do  tAifbeAn  a  ITIbAigifcif  Ao, 
A^tif  dA  mbuA  Aume  eite  x>o  bi  Ann,  b’feicpeAA  beAt  An  oifvo,  if 
*0615  50  mbeiAeAA  a  AbtdAf  Af  a  ITIbAigifcif  niof  bArofe  ’nA  bi 
•obtdAf  ptieATiAif. 

Aon  LA  ArhAin  00  biobAf  aj;  ceAdc  AfceAd  50  bAibe-mof  Aguf 
“00  bi  peAf-cebib  beAt  Af  meifge  ’nA  fuiAe  Af  tAoib  An  botAif 
Aguf  6  Ag  lAfpAif)  t)6ifce.  Ubug  Af  SbAnuigteoif  pfofA  AifjiT) 
•06  Af  n^AbAit  tAfc  x>6:  t)bi  longAncAf  Af  pbeAOAf  fAoi  fin,  oif 
■oubAifc  fd  Leif  pdm  “  If  ioiuAa  ourne  bote  do  bi  1  n-eAfbuiA  mbif, 
■o’eicig  mo  niAigifCif,  Adc  Anoif  tug  fd  odifc  Do’n  peAf-cebib  peb 
AcA  Af  meifse.  Adc  b’  dioif,”  Af  fd  leif  pdm,  “  b’dioif  50  bfuiL 
■ouiL  Aige  fAn  5ceot.” 

T)o  bi  flop  Ag  Af  SbAnuigteoif  cfdAD  do  bi  1  n-mnemn 
pneADAIf,  AdC  niof  bAbAlf  ft  fOCAb  T >’A  tAOlb. 

An  LA  Af  n-A  ITlAfAd  DO  biODAf  Ag  fiubAb  Afif,  AgUf  DO  CAf aA 
bfAtAif  bode  offA,  A^uf  d  cfom  Leif  An  Aoif,  Aj;up  beAg-nAd 
nodctA.  T)’iAff  fd  Ddifc  Af  Af  SLAnuigtebif ,  Adc  m  tug  SeifeAn 
Aon  Aifo  Aif ,  Ajjup  niof  pfeAgAif  Sd  a  impiAe. 

“  Sin  niA  eile  nAd  bpuib  ceAfc,”  Af  fA  tlAorh  peADAf  Ann  a 
inneinn  fdm  ;  bi  eA^lA  Aif  bAbAifC  Leif  An  ITIAigifcif  d’A  tAoib, 
Adc  bi  fd  as  CAibleAtriAinc  a  DbotdAip  sA d  uile  LA. 

An  cfAtnonA  cenonA  bioDAf  as  ceAdc  50  bAibe  eibe  nuAif 
CAf  AA  feAf  DAbb  OffA,  A£Uf  d  AS  1Af  f  ai  A  Ddifce.  Cbtllf  Af 
SbAnuigteoif  CAinc  Aif  Aj;up  DubAifc  “  CfeuD  cA  uaic  ?  ” 

“  tuAd  bbipcin  oiAde,  LuAd  fuiD  Le  n’lte,  A^up  An  oipeAD  Af;up 
bdiAeAf  as  ceAfcAL  uAim  ArnAfAd  ;  mA  tig  beAc-fA  a  tAbAifc  daih, 
geobAiA  cu  cuiciugAA  niof,  Aj;uf  ciiiciugAA  nAd  bpuib  be  pAgAib 
Af  An  cfAojAb  bfonAd  fo.” 

“if  mAit  1  do  dAinc,”  Af  fAn  UigeAfnA,  “Adc  ni’b  cu  Adc  Ag 
iAf  f  ai  A  mo  rheAbbAA,  ni’b  eAfbuiA  buAid-bbifcin  nA  fuio  be  n’lte 
ofc,  cA  bf  A^uf  Aif^ioo  Ann  do  pocA,  Aguf  buA  doif  Auic  r>o 
bUlAeAdAf  DO  CAbAlfC  do  T)biA  f aoi  do  Aiob  go  bA  00  belt  AgAT).’ 

Ill  f Aib  fiof  Ag  An  *OAbb  guf  b’d  Af  SbAnuigceoif  do  bi  as  CAinc 
beif,  Aguf  oubAifc  fd  beif  :  “  tli  feAnmofA  Adc  •odifee  acA  me 

’iAf f 41  A,  if  cmtice  md  oA  mbeiAeAA  fiof  ajad)  go  fAib  of  nA 
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SAINT  PETER. 


A  Folk  Story. 


Cr^SH^n  -  na,med  ,Biddy  Casey,  from  near  Riverstovm,  in  the 

Donol  ?a %r™d  phlsJ3t,or7  to  a°  c°nor  m  Athlone,  from  whom  I  got  it— 
Douglas  Hyde  [in  Beligious  Songs  of  Connacht.] 


alt  the  time  that  Saint  Peter  and  our  Saviour  were  walking 
the  country,  many  was  the  marvel  that  his  Master  showed  hint 
and  if  it  had  been  another  person  who  was  in  it,  and  who  had 
seen  half  as  much,  no  doubt  his  confidence  in  his  Master  would 
have  been  stronger  than  that  of  Peter. 

One  day  they  were  entering  a  town,  and  there  was  a 
musician  sitting  half  drunk  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  he 
asking  for  alms.  Our  Saviour  gave  him  a  piece  of  money, 
going  by  of  him.  There  came  wonder  on  Peter  at  that,  for 
he  said  to  himself,  “  Many’s  the  poor  man  in  great  want  that 
my  Master  refused,  but  now  He  has  given  alms  to  this  drunken 
musician;  but  perhaps,”  says  he  to  himself,  “perhaps  He  likes 
music.” 

Our  Saviour  knew  what  was  in  Peter’s  mind,  but  He  did 
not  speak  a  word  about  it. 

On  the  next  day  they  were  journeying  again  and  a  poor 
friar  (sic)  met  them,  and  he  bowed  down  with  age  and  almost 
naked.  He  asked  our  Saviour  for  alms,  but  He  took  no  notice 
of  him,  and  did  not  answer  his  request. 

“  There’s  another  thing  that’s  not  right,”  said  Peter  in  his 
own  mind.  _  He  was  afraid  to  speak  to  his  Master  about  it,  but 
he  was  losing  his  confidence  in  Him  every  day. 

The  same  evening  they  were  approaching  another  village 
when  a  blind  man  met  them  and  he  asking  alms.  Our  Saviour 
talked  with  him  and  said,  “What  do  you  want?”  “The 
price  of  a  night’s  lodging,  the  price  of  something  to  eat,  and 
as  much  as  I  shall  want  to-morrow;  if  you  can  give  it  to  me 
you  shall  get  great  recompense,  and  recompense  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  sorrowful  world.” 

“  Good  is  your  talk,”  said  the  Lord,  “  but  you  are  only 
seeking  to  deceive  me?  you  are  in  no  want  of  the  price  of  a 
lodging  or  of  anything  to  eat ;  you  have  gold  and  silver  in 
your  pocket;  and  you  ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  your 
having  enough  (to  do  you)  till  (next)  day.” 

The  blind  man  did  not  know  that  it  was  our  Saviour  who 
was  talking  to  him,  and  Ee  said  to  him,  “  It  is  not  sermons, 
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LlAorh  peA-OAf: 


Aipgioe)  454m  50  mbAinpeA  -biom  b,  ‘  tugA  ’  LeAC*  Anoip,  m  teAp- 
cuigeAnn  x>o  bAinc  uAim.” 

“  go  ■oeitum  if  ■oi-hbiLLitre  Art  feAf  tu,”  Af  fAti  CigeApnA,  “  m 
bblt)  Of  tlA  Alfgl  O'©  AgAT)  1  bpAT>,”  Agup  Leip  fltl  f6  ATI  T)ALL. 

Pin  peAt)Af  Ag  bipceAbc  Leip  An  gcomp-At),  Agup  bi  ■Quit  Aige  a 
innpeAbc  Do’ti  t>aLL  gup  mbut>  b  Af  SLAnuigtebif  no  bi  Ag  CAinc 
Leip,  Abe  m  bpuAip  pb  Aon  fAitt.  -Ace  no  bi  peAf  eile  Ag  bipceAbc 
miAif  ■oubAifc  Af  SLAnuigtebif  50  fAib  bp  Agup  AipgioT)  Ag  An 
T) ALL.  Put)  pgpiopAObip  miLLceAb  T)o  b!  Ann,  Abe  do  bf  flop  Aige 
nAf  innip  Af  SLAnuigtebif  Aon  bpeug  AfiArn.  Cboifi  LuAt  Agup  bi 
SeipeAn  Agup  TlAom  peAOAf  imtigte,  tAmig  An  pgpiopAT)bip  b-urn 
An  t>aiLL  Agup  -oubAifc  Leip,  “  UAbAif  *Oaid  00  buio  Oif  Agup 
AipgiT),  no  cuifpeA-o  pgiAn  cpb  do  bpoit>e.” 

“  Tli’L  of  nA  Aipgiot)  AgAtn  ”  Af  pAn  t>aLL,  “  X)A  mbei’OeA’d),  ni 
beitnnn  Ag  lAffAit)  ■obipce.” 

Abe  Leip  pin  -oo  puAip  An  pgpiopA-ooip  gpeim  Aif,  no  buip  pAoi 
b,  Agup  do  bAin  136  An  tiieAD  no  bi  Aige.  "Oo  gAip  Agup  00  pgpeAT) 
An  T)aLL  born  b-Afo  Agup  -o’peu-o  pb,  Agup  buALArb  Af  SLAnuig- 
teoip  Agup  peAT)Af  b. 

“  UA  eugcbip  T)’A  “oeunAtfi  Af  An  T)aLL,”  Af p a  peAOAp. 

“  ^Ag  50  peALLcAb,  Agup  imtebbAVb  pb  An  bAoi  beutrnA,  gAn 
CAinc  Af  LA  An  bf eiteAtnnAip,”  Af  Af  SLAnuigtebif . 

“  Cuigim  tu,  ni’L  Aon  put)  1  bpoLAb  uaic  a  TTIbAigipcip,”  Af pA 
peAtiAf. 

An  LA  ’nA  t>iAig  pm  no  bitreA-OAf  Ag  piubAL  coip  pAfAig,  Agup 
tAmig  LebrhAn  ciobfAt  AmAb.  “  Anoip  a  ptieAOAip,”  Af  Af 
SLAnuigbeoif,  “  ip  mime  AtmbAipc  cu  50  gcAiLLpeA  do  beAtA  Af 
mo  fon,  Anoip  ceipig  Agup  CAbAif  tu  pbm  Do’n  LebrhAn  Agup 
imtebbAit)  mipe  pAOf.” 

“Oo  pmuAin  peATtAf  Aige  pbm  Agup  “oubAifc,  “  b’peApp  Liom  bAp 
Af  bit  eiLe  T)’pAgAiL  ’nA  Leigmc  130  LeotriAn  rn’ite  ;  cAmAoro  cop- 
LuAt  Agup  tig  Linn  fit  UAit),  Agup  mA  peicim  e  Ag  ceAbc  puAp 
Linn  pAnpArb  mb  Af  oeipeAt),  Agup  cig  LeAC-pA  imteAbc  pAop.” 

“  t>iot>  mAf  pm,”  Af  Af  SLAnuigtebif . 

“Oo  Lei  5  An  LebrhAn  pgpeAT),  Agup  Ap  go  bf  At  Leip  ’n  a  noiAig, 
Agup  niof  bpA-OA  go  fAib  pe  Ag  bpeit  offA,  Agup  1  bpogAp  tibib. 

“  gAn  piAf  a  pbeA'OAif,”  Af  An  SLAnuigtebif,  Abe  Leig  peAT)Af 
Aif  pbm  nAb  gcuALArb  pb  pocAL,  Agup  “o’lmtig  pb  AmAb  poim  A 
rilAigipcif.  “0’iompAig  An  UigeAfnA  Af  a  buL  Agup  tmbAifc  pb 
Leip  An  LebrhAn,  “  Ceifig  Af  Aip  go  “oci  An  pApAb,”  Agup  finne 
^  b  ArhLAit). 

*  “  tugA  LeAc  ”=“  imtig  leAe,”  “  aitiac  LeAe,”  no  pirn  "oe’n  epope  pin.  b’eroif 
g«f  “cuige  LeAt:  ”  bub)  6oip  T)o  beic  Ann,  7  cuig  An  ‘OeAtiiAn  !” 


Saint  Peter. 
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but  alms,  I  am  looking  for.  I  am  certain  that  if  you  did 
know  that  there  was  gold  or  silver  about  me,  you  would  take 
it  from  me.  Get  off  now ;  I  don’t  want  your  talk. 

“  Indeed,  you  are  a  senseless  man,”  said  the  Lord;  “  you  will 
not  have  gold  or  silver  long,”  and  with  that  He  left  him. 

Saint  Peter  was  listening  to  the  discourse,  and  he  had  a  wish 
to  tell  the  blind  man  that  it  was  our  Saviour  who  was  talking 
to  him,  but  he  got  no  opportunity.  But  there  was  another 
man  listening  when  our  Saviour  said  that  the  blind  man  had 
gold  and  silver.  It  was  a  wicked  robber  who  was  in 
it;  but  he  knew  that  our  Saviour  never  told  a  lie.  As  soon 
as  He  and  Saint  Peter  were  gone,  this  robber  came  to  the  blind 
man,  and  said  to  him,  “  Give  me  your  gold  and  silver,  or  I’ll  put 
a  knife  through  your  heart.” 

“  I  have  no  gold  or  silver,”  said  the  blind  man;  “if  I  had 
I  wouldn’t  be  looking  for  alms.”  But  with  that  the  robber 
caught  hold  of  him,  put  him  under  him,  and  took  from  him 
all  he  had.  The  blind  man  shouted  and  screamed  as  loud  as 
he  was  able,  and  our  Saviour  and  Peter  heard  him. 

“  There’s  wrong  being  done  to  the  blind  man,”  said  Peter. 

“  Get  treacherously  and  it  will  go  the  same  way,”  said  our 
Saviour,  “  not  to  speak  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.” 

“  I  understand  you;  there  is  nothing  hid  from  you,  Master,” 
said  Peter. 


The  day  after  that  they  were  journeying  by  a  desert,  and 
a  greedy  lion  came  out.  “  Now,  Peter,”  said  our  Saviour,  “  you 
often  said  that  you  would  lose  your  life  for  Me;  go  now  and] 
give  yourself  to  the  lion,  and  I  shall  escape  safe.” 

Peter  thought  to  himself  and  said,  “  I  would  sooner  meet 
any  other  death  than  let  a  lion  eat  me ;  we  are  swift-footed  and 
we  can  run  from  him,  and  if  I  see  him  coming  up  with  us  I 
will  remain  behind,  and  you  can  escape  safe.” 

“  Let  it  be  so,”  said  our  Saviour. 

The  lion  gave  a  roar,  and  off  and  away  with  him  after  them, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  he  was  gaining  on  them,  and  close 
up  to  them. 

“  Bemain  behind,  Peter,”  said  our  Saviour;  but  Peter  let 
on  that  he  never  heard  a  word,  and  went  running  out  before 
his  Master.  The  Lord  turned  round  and  said  to  the  lion,  “  Go 
back  to  the  desert,”  and  so  he  did. 

Peter  looked  behind  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  lion  going 
back,  he  stood  till  our  Saviour  came  up  with  him. 
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tlAOril  peAOAp. 


"O’peub  peAt)Ap  CAob-piAp  Tie,  Agup  nuAip  bonnAipc  pb  An 
bebrhAn  Ag  mib  Ap  Aip  00  peAp  pb  go  T)cAmig  Ap  SbAnuigceoip 
puAp  beip.  “  A  peAOAip,”  Ap  Se,  “  o’pAg  cu  me  1  mbAOgAb,  Agup 
— put)  but)  rheAfA  ’nA  pm, — T>’innip  cu  bpeugA.” 

“  Uirme  mb  pm,”  Ap  peA*OAp,  “  mAp  bi  piop  AgAm  50  bpuit 
cutfiAbc  AgAO  op  cionn  gAb  nit),  m  h-e  AtfiAm  Ap  beomAn  An  gAp- 
ai$.” 

“  Coipg  00  beut,  Agup  nA  b!  Ag  mnpeAbc  bpeug,  m  pAib  piop 
AgAO  Agup  “oA  bpeicpeA  mb  1  mbAOgAb  AmApAb  t)o  tpfeigpeA  mb 
Apip,  cA  piop  AgAm  Ap  pmuAincib  do  bpovbe.” 

“  tliop  ptnuAi'n  mfe  ApiArh  50  noeApnAit)  cu  Aon  nit)  nAc  pAib 
ceApc,”  Ap-pA  peAdAp: 

“  Sm  bpeug  eibe,”  Ap  Ap  SbAnuigteoip.  “  T1a£  cuirnm  beAC  An 
IA  do  tug  m6  T>bipc  Do’n  peAp-ceoib  do  bi  beAt  Ap  meipge,  bi 
longAncAp  opc  Agup  oubAipc  cu  beAC  pern  gup  lonvbA  Dume  bobc 
do  bi  1  n-eApbuit>  moip  o’eicig  me,  Agup  50  ocug  mb  oeipc  00 
peAp  do  bi  Ap  meipge  mAp  bi  ouib  AgAm  1  gceob.  Art  bA  ’nA  t)iAig 
pm  o’eicig  mb  An  peAn-bpAtAip,  Agup  oubAipc  cu  nAb  pAib  An  nit) 
rm  ceApc.  An  cpAtnonA  ceuotiA  ip  cuirnm  beAC  cpeuo  CApbA  1 
ocAoib  An  OAibb.  TVlineobAit)  mb  Atioip  ouic  cat)  pAc  pmneAp 
mAp  pm.  tlmne  An  peAp-ceoib  niop  mb  De  tiiAic  ’nA  pmne  pibe 
bpAtAp  o  A  fopc  6  pujAt)  1AO.  SbAbAib  pb  AnAtri  CAibin  6  piAti- 
CAib  ippmn.  t)hi  eApbuit)  bomn  Aipgio  uippi  Agup  bi  pi  Ag  T)ub 
peACAt)  mApbCAb  do  t)eunAm  be  nA  pAgAib,  Abe  toipmipg  An  peAp- 
ceoib  i,  tug  pb  An  bonn  oi,  erb  50  pAib  eApbuit)  oige  Aip  pern  An 
c-Am  ceuDnA.  ID  Aim  p  beip  An  mbpAtAip,  ni  pAib  Aon  eApbuit) 
Aip-peAn,  cib  go  bpuAip  pb  Ainm  bpAtAp  but)  bAbb  De’n  oiAbAb  b, 
Agup  pm  b  An  pAc  nAb  ocug  mb  Aon  Aipo  Aip.  triAioip  beip  ah 
T)Abb,  T)o  bi  a  TibiA  Ann  a  pocA,  oip  ip  piop  An  peAn-pocAb,  “  An 
Aic  a  bpuib  00  bipce  bbit)  do  bporoe  bei.” 

SeAb  geApp  ’nA  ttiAig  pm  oubAipc  peAOAp,  “  A  tTlbAigipcip,  cA 
ebbAp  AgA o  Ap  nA  pmuAincib  ip  tiAignige  1  gcpoibe  An  Dume,  -Agup 
b’n  nbimi-o  peo  AmAb  gbibbim  ouic  Aimp  gAb  nit).” 

Cimbiobb  peAbcrhAine  ’nA  t)iAig-pm  do  biooAp  Ag  piubAb  epe 
bnocAib  Agup  pbbibcib.  Agup  bAibbeAOAp  An  beAbAb.  Pe  cuicim  nA 
b-oit>be  tAmig  cemnceAb  Agup  coipneAb  Agup  peApptAin  tpom. 
t)bi  An  oit)be  bom  oopbA  pm  nAp  peuOAOAp  copAn  CAopAb 
T)  peiceAb.  Ubuic  peAOAp  AnAgAit)  cAppAige  Agup  boic  pb  a  bop 
borh  DonA  pm  nAp  peuo  pb  coipcbim  do  piubAb. 

ChonnAipc  Ap  SbAnuigtebip  pobup  beAg  pAOi  bun  cnuic,  Agup 
■oubAipc  Sb  be  peAOAp,  “  pAn  mAp  cA  cu  Agup  pAbAit)  mipe  Ag 
cbpuigeAbc  congnAirii  be  o’lombAp.” 


Saint  Peter: 
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Peter,”  said  He,  “you  left  me  in  danger,  and,  what  was 
worse  than  that,  you  told  lies.” 

“  I  did  that,”  said  Peter,  “  because  I  knew  that  you  have 
power  over  everything,  not  alone  over  the  lion  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.” 

1  Silence  your  mouth,  and  do  not  be  telling  lies;  you  did 
not  know,  and  if  you  were  to  see  Me  in  danger  to-morrow  you 
would  forsake  Me  again.  I  know  the  thoughts  of  your  heart.” 

“ 1  never  thought  that  you  did  anything  that  was  not  right,” 
said  Peter. 

That  is  another  lie,”  said  our  Saviour;  “do  you  not 
remember  the  day  that  I  gave  alms  to  the  musician  who  was 
half  drunk,  there  was  wonder  on  you,  and  you  said  to  yourself 
that  many  s  the  poor  man  in  great  want  whom  I  refused,  and 
that  I  gave  alms  to  a  drunken  man  because  I  liked  music. 
The  day  after  that  I  refused  the  old  friar,  and  you  said  that 
that  was  not  right ;  and  the  same  evening  you  remember  what 
happened  about  the  blind  man.  I  will  explain  to  you  now 
why  I  acted  like  that.  That  musician  did  more  good  than 
twenty  friars  of  his  sort  since  ever  they  were  born.  He  saved 
a  girl’s  soul  from  the  pain  of  hell.  She  wanted  a  piece  of 
money  and  was  going  to  commit  a  deadly  sin  to  get  it,  but 
the  musician  prevented  her,  and  gave  her  the  piece  of  money, 
though  he  himself  was  in  want  of  a  drink  at  the  same  time. 
As  for  the  friar,  he  was  not  in  want  at  all;  although  he  had 
the  name  of  friar,  he  was  a  limb  of  the  devil,  and  that  was 
why  I  paid  him  no  heed.  As  for  the  blind  man,  his  God  was 
in  his  pocket,  for  the  old  word  is  true,  “  Where  your  store  is, 
your  heart  will  be  with  it.’  ” 

A  short  time  after  that  Peter  said,  “  Master,  you  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  lonesome  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  from  this  moment  out  I  submit  to  you  in  everything.” 

About  a  week  after  that  they  were  traveling  through  hills 
and  mountains,  and  they  lost  their  way.  With  the' fall  of 
night  there  came  lightning,  thunder,  and  heavy  rain.  The 
night  was  so  dark  they  could  not  see  a  sheep’s  path.  Peter 
fell  against  a  rock  and  hurt  his  foot  so  badly  that  he  was 
not  able  to  walk  a  step. 

Our  Saviour  saw  a  little  light  under  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
He  said  to  Peter,  “  Remain  where  you  are,  and  I  will  go  to 
seek  help  to  carry  you.” 

“  There  is  no  help  to  be  found  in  this  wild  place,”  said 
Peter,  “  and  don’t  leave  me  here  in  danger  by  myself.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  our  Saviour,  and  with  that  He  gave  a  whistle, 
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tlAom  peAPAf; 


Vi?  I  Aon  PonsnAm  te  pAjAit  Ann  fAn  Aic  piAPAin  peO,”  Af 
DeAPAf,  “  A$up  nA  teij  Ann  po  rnP  i  mbAogAt  Horn  pdin  ” 

“  tHoP  mAf  fin,”  Af  Af  StAnuijteOip,  Agup  te.p  fin  po  teij;  pp 
peAP,  Aguf  CAinis  ceAtpAf  peAf,  A$up  cia  bi  ’nA  pAipcin  off  a  aPc 
An  feAf  po  fSfiof  An  bill  peAt  poime  fin.  'O’Aitmj  pd  Af 
StAnuigteoif  A$up  peAPAf,  A£up  PubAifc  pd  te  n-A  Puip  peAf 
peA-OAf  p’lomPAf  50  cufAmAp  50  pci  An  Aic-PomnuiPe  “00  bi  aca 
AmeAfs  nA  gcnoc.  “  Ctiuif  An  beifc  feo,”  Af  pd,  “  Of  Agup  Aip- 
5100  Ann  mo  beAlAp-fA  feAt  geAff  o  pom.” 

’O’lomOAif  f  1  at)  peA-OAf  50  pci  feomfA  fAoi  CAtAtn  ;  bi  ceine 
bpeA$  Ann,  A$up  PuipeAPAf  An  feAf  toicce  1  ngAf  pi,  Ajup  CU5- 
At)Af  peoP  po.  Chuic  pe  Ann  a  PoptAP  Agup  -oo  finne  Af 
SLAnuigceoip  tops  nA  cfotfe  te  n-A  mPAf,  of  cionn  nA  toice,  Aguf 
nuAif  Puipig  fe  p’peup  fe  piubAt  Com  mAic  Aguf  p’feup  pd  piAm. 
Obi  lon^AncAf  Aif,  nuAif  Puipis  fe,  Ajuf  p’piAppuis  pd  cpeup  po 
bAin  po.  T)’innif  Af  StAnuijceoif  Po  5AC  nip  mAf  CAptA. 

“  ShAoit  me,”  Af  fA  peAPAf,  “  50  fAib  mC  mAfb  Ajuf  50  fAib 
me  f u Af  as  POfUf  ptAicip,  aPc  niop  feup  me  nut  ApceAP  mAf 
bi  An  popup  ppuipce,  A^uf  m  fAib  poippeoip  te  fAgAit.” 

“  Aiftms  -OO  bi  AJAP  ”  Af  Af  StAnuigteoif,  “  aPc  if  piop 
I  ;  ca  An  ftAiceAf  ppuipce  Asup  m’t  fe  te  beit  popsAitce  50 
bfA$’  mife  bAp  Af  foil  peACAiP  An  dine  PAonnA,  po  Cuif  peAps 
Af  m’AtAif.  Hi  bAf  coicPionncA  aPc  bAf  nAifeAO  geobAf  mC,  aOc 
PipeOPAiP  md  Af  if  50  stofriiAf  A^uf  poipseotAiP  md  An  ptAiteAf 
po  bi  ppuipce,  Aguf  beiP  cufA  po  Poippeoip  !  ” 

Of  a,  a  lllhAijifcif,”  Af  fA  peAPAf,  “  ni  pdipip  50  bpuigteA 
bAf  nAipeAc,  nAp  teigpeA  PAm-fA  bAf  fAjAit  Af  Po  fon-fA,  cA  md 
peiP  Aguf  coitceAnnAP.” 

“  SAoiteAnn  cu  fin,”  Af  Af  StAnuijteoif. 


CbAinis  Ati  c-Am  a  fAib  Af  StAiiuijteoif  te  bAf  pAgAit.  An 
cf AtnonA  poime  fin  bi  fe  pern  Agup  An  pA  AbfCAt  peus  A5  feife, 
nuAif  PubAipc  fe,  “  c A  peAf  A^Aib  as  Put  mo  bfAt.”  Obi  cpiob- 
toiP  mof  offA  A^up  PubAifc  SAP  AOII  ACA  “  An  mipe  P  ?  ”  APc 
PubAifc  SeipeAn,  “  An  cd  PumAf  te  n-A  tAim  Ann  fAn  meip  tiom, 
ip  P  fin  An  peAf  bfAitpeAf  me.” 

'OubAifc  peAPAf  Ann  pin,  “  PA  mbeiPeAp  An  PotiiAn  lomtAn 
1  p’AjAiP,”  Af  feifeAn,  “  m  beiP  mife  1  p’AgAiP,”  aPc  PubAifc  Af 
StAnuigteoif  teif,  “  put  mA  $oifeAnn  An  CoiteAP  AnoPc  ceitpiP 
(peunpAiP)  cu  me  cfi  b-uAife.” 

“  T)o  SeobAinn  bAf  put  mA  ceitpinn  tu,”  Af  fA  peAPAf,  “50 
peimm  ni  ceitpeAP  Cu.” 


Saint  Peter. 
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and  there  came  four  men;  and  who  was  captain  of  them  but 
the  person  who  robbed  the  blind  man  a  while  before  that !  He 
recognised  our  Saviour  and  Peter,  and  told  his  men  to  carry 
Peter  carefully  to  the  dwelling-place  they  had  among  the  hills ; 
“  these  two  put  gold  and  silver  in  my  way  a  short  time  ago,” 
said  he. 

They  carried  Peter  into  a  chamber  under  the  ground.  There 
was  a  tine  tire  in  it,  and  they  put  the  wounded  man  near  it, 
and  gave  him  a  drink.  He  fell  asleep,  and  our  Saviour  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  finger  above  the  wound,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  was  able  to  walk  as  well  as  ever.  There 
was  wonder  on  him  when  he  awoke,  and  he  asked  “  what 
happened  to  him.”  Our  Saviour  told  him  each  thing,  and  how 
it  occurred. 

“  I  thought,”  said  Peter,  “  that  I  was  dead,  and  that  I  was 
up  at  the  gate  of  heaven;  but  I  could  not  get  in,  for  the  door 
was  shut,  and  there  was  no  doorkeeper  to  be  found.” 

“  It  was  a  vision  you  had,”  said  our  Saviour,  “  but  it  is  true. 
Heaven  is  shut,  and  is  not  to  be  opened  until  I  die  for  the  sin 
of  the  human  race,  who  put  anger  on  My  Father.  It  is  not  a 
common,  but  a  shameful,  death  I  shall  get;  but  I  shall  rise 
again  gloriously,  and  open  the  heaven  that  was  shut,  and  you 
shall  be  doorkeeper.” 

“  Ora !  Master,”  said  Peter,  “  it  cannot  be  that  you  would 
get  a  shameful  death ;  would  you  not  allow  me  to  die  for  you ; 
1  am  ready  and  willing.” 

“  You  think  that,”  said  our  Saviour. 


The  time  came  when  our  Saviour  was  to  get  death.  T'he 
evening  before  that  He  himself  and  His  twelve  disciples  were 
at  supper,  when  He  said,  “  There  is  a  man  of  you  going  to  betray 
me.”  There  was  great  trouble  on  them,  and  each  of  them 
said,  “  Am  I  he?  ”  But  He  said,  “  He  who  dips  with  his  hand 
in  the  dish  with  Me,  he  is  the  man  who  shall  betray  Me.” 

Peter  then  said,  “  If  the-  whole  world  were  against  you, 
“  I  will  not  be  against  you.”  But  our  Saviour  said  to  him, 
“  Before  the  cock  crows  to-night  you  will  reneague  (deny)  Me 
three  times.” 

“I  would  die  before  I  would  reneague  you,”  said  Peter; 
“  indeed  I  shall  not  reneague  you.” 


When  death-judgment  was  passed  upon  our  Saviour,  His 
enemies  were  beating  Him  and  spitting  on  Him.  Peter  was 
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flAom  peAOAf: 


tluAif  cugAti  bfieiteAtrinAf  bAif  Ap  Ap  StAnuijtebiti,  bi  a  buio 
nArhAO  o’a  buAtAt)  Agup  Ag  CAtAt)  pmugAipte  Aip.  Phi  peAOAp 
Ainuig  Atin  fAn  gcuipc,  nuAip  tAinig  cAitin-Aimfipe  bulge  Agup 
oubAipt  Leif  “  bi  cuj'A  te  bfopA.”  “  Tli’t  flop  AgAm,”  Ap  fA 
PeAOAp,  “  cat)  6  cu  pAt).” 

flu  Aip  bi  fb  Ag  out  AmAb  An  geACA,  Ann  fin,  oubAipc  CAitin 
bile,  “  fin  peAp  oo  bi  te  hTopA,”  Abe  tug  feifeAn  a  rfnonnA  nAb 
fAib  ebtAf  Ap  bit  Aige  Aif.  Ann  fin  oubAipc  euro  T)e  ua  T>Aoinib 
“oo  bi  Ag  bipceAbc,  “  ni’t  AitifAf  Ap  bit  nAb  fAib  cu  teif,  Aitnigmio 
Ap  T)0  bAinc  b.”  Pbug  fb  nA  mionnAit)  mofA  Ann  fin,  nAp  teif 
b,  Aguf  Aji  bAtt  t)o  gtAOt)  An  coiteAb,  Aguf  bunfmig  fb  Ann  fin 
Ap  nA  foctAib  oubAipc  Ap  StAnuigteoip,  Aguf  oo  fit  fb  nA  oeofA 
Aitpi$e,  Aguf  f u Aif  fe  mAiteAifinAf  o’n  cb  oo  beit  fb.  UA  eobfAbA 
ftAitif  Aige  Anoif,  Aguf  tua  fiteAnn  finne  nA  oebfA  Aitpige  fAoi 
n-Ap  tobCAib  iriAf  oo  fit  feifeAn  iao,  geobAniAoio  uiAiteArrmAf 
mAp  fUAif  feifeAn  e,  Aguf  cuiffiO  fb  ceuo  mite  pAitce  potfiAinn 
nuAip  fAbAf  finne  go  oopup  ptAitipj 


Saint  Peter. 
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outside  in  the  court,  when  there  came  a  servant-girl  to  him 
and  said  to  him,  “  You  were  with  Jesus.”  “  I  don’t  know,” 
says  Peter,  “  what  you  are  saying.” 

t{  Then  when  he  was  going  out  the  gate  another  girl  said, 
“  There’s  the  man  who  was  with  Jesus,”  but  he  took  his  oath 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  Him.  Then  some  of  the 
people  who  were  listening  said,  “  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but 
you  were  with  Him ;  we  know  it  by  your  talk.”  He  took  the 
great  oaths  then  that  he  was  not  with  Him.  And  on  the 
spot  the  cock  crew,  and  then  he  remembered  the  words  our 
Saviour  said,  and  he  wept  the  tears  of  repentance,  and  he 
found  forgiveness  from  Him  whom  he  denied.  He  has  the  keys 
of  heaven  now,  and  if  we  shed  the  tears  of  repentance  for  our 
faults,  as  he  shed  them,  we  shall  find  forgiveness  as  he  found 
it,  and  he  will  welcome  us  with  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes 
when  we  go  to  the  door  of  heaven. 
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mAti  t-dinij  Ati  u-SAinc  AnnsAti  eAStAis* 

Phi  Af  SbAnuigtebip  Agup  tlAorh  peAdAf  a$  ppAifoedfAdc 
cpAdndnA,  A;;ttf  "do  CAfAP  peAn-peAp  oppA:  t)hf  An  •oume  bode 
fin  50  tionA,  ni  fAib  Aip  Adc  ceipceAdA  Agup  peAii-docA  pcpoicte, 
A5uf  5AT1  pu  hA  rnbpoj;  fAOi  n-A  dopAib.  ’O’lAfp  fd  *odipc  Af  Ap 
■oUigeAfnA  Ajjuf  Af  tlAorh  peATiAp.  Phi  cpuAig  aj  peAOAf  ~oo 
An  ■oonAn  bode  Agup  fAOTl  fe  50  'ociubpA’O  An  PijeApnA  pu-o 
615m  "06;  Adc  niof  duip  An  CigeApnA  Aon  cptnrn  Ann,  Adc  •o’irntig 
fe  Cai f if  5An  ppeA^Aipc  tAbAipc  *odj  Phi  lon^AncAf  Af  pheAT>Ap 
f aoi  fin,-  Oip  fAoit  fd  50  ’ociubpA’b  An  UigeApnA  00  £Ad  Ainbeif 
edip  a  f Aid  ocf Af  Aif ,  Adc  bi  fAicdiof  Aif  Aon  nrd  *oo  pAP. 

An  tA  Af  nA  rhAfAd  bi  An  CitjeApnA  Ajuf  peAPAp  aj  ppAip- 
■oeofAdc  Af  if  Af  An  mbotAf  ceuT>nA,  Ajup  cia  Ti’peicpeAP  piAP  aj 
ceAdc  ’nA  gcomne  Ann  fAn  p;ceApc-Aic  Ann  a  pAib  An  peAn-peAp 
bode  An  Id  foirhe  fin  Adc  piobAitiPe  A^tif  cloiPeAtri  nodcA  Aij;e 
Ann  A  tAirh;  ChAinix;  fd  dtiCA  Ajuf  •o’lAff  fd  Aif^iox)  offA. 
Chug  An  UijeAfnA  An  c-Aip^iop  06  $An  pocAt  po  pAP,  Ajup  p’irncig 
An  pobAitiPe.  Phi  longAncAf  PtibAlCA  Af  pheAPAp  Ann  fin,  oif 
fAOit  fd  50  f Aid  An  lomAfCtnP  meipnij  aj;  Af  oUi^eAfnA  Aipgiop 
■00  tAbAlfC  bo  $APUlP  Af  fAicdiof.  TlUAIf  bf  An  Ul$eAfnA  AgUf 
peAPAp  initiate  caitiaVI  beAj;  Af  An  rnbotAf  niop  feu*o  peA-OAf 
5An  ceifc  po  duf  Aif;  “  flAd  mof  An  fgeut  a  ChijeApnA  ”  Af  fd 
nAd  ■ocus  cn  papaiti  ”oo’n  PonAn  bode  p’lAfp  T>eipc  ope  Anpd, 
Adc  50  "ocvis  cu  Aif 5100  po’n  biteArimAd  SAomPe  do  tAinij  du^AT) 
le  ctoiPeArh  Ann  a  bAirti  :  nAd  fAib  finn-ne  ’n  Af  mbeipc  A^uf 
ni  fAib  Ann  Adc  peAf  AifiAm  ;  cA  ctoiPeArii  AjAm-fA  ”  peip  fd, 
“  A5tip  b’  feAff  An  peAf  mipe  ’nA  eipeAn  !  ”  “A  pheAX)Aip  ”  Af 
fAn  PigeApnA  “  ni  peiceAnn  cufA  Adc  An  cAob  Amuij,  Adc  diPim* 


*f«Aif  me  An  f5etit  po,  o  f  eAf-oibf  e -oo  bf  A5  ne-oinjcori  Pe  Ttoipce,  Ppwm  An  c 
f«A5Ait,  acc  cuAlAf  50  tninic  e.  ni  h-iAX)  po  tia  ceAfc-p ocAib  Arm  a  bpriAif  eAf  e. 


\ 
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HOW  COVETOUSNESS  CAME  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 


ihis  is  a  story  I  have  often  heard.  .  The  above  version  I  got  from 
a  man  near  Monivea  m  Galway,  though  I  do  not  give  his  exact  words. 
I  heard  one  nearly  identical,  only  told  in  English,  in  the  Co.  Tipperary, 
xhe  story  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  those  strange  semi-comic 
mediaeval  moralities,  common  at  an  early  date  to  most  European 
languages  such  pieces  as  Goethe  has  imitated  in  his  story  of  “  St.  Peter 
and  the  Horse-shoe  ’’—that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  it 
into  rhyme,  though  it  is  not  rhymed  in  the  original.  More  than  one 
celebrated  piece  of  both  English  and  French  literature  founded  upon 
the  same  motif  as  this  story  will  occur  to  the  student.— Douglas  Hyde. 
[Jxeligious  Songs  of  Connacht.] 


As  once  our  Saviour  and  St.  Peter 
Were  walking  over  the  hills  together, 

In  a  lonesome  place  that  was  by  the  sea, 

Beside  the  border  of  Galilee, 

Just  as  the  sun  to  set  began 

Whom  should  they  meet  but  a  poor  old  man ! 

His  coat  was  ragged,  his  hat  was  torn, 

He  seemed  most  wretched  and  forlorn, 

Penury  stared  in  his  haggard  eye, 

And  he  asked  an  alms  as  they  passed  him  by. 

Peter  had  only  a  copper  or  two, 

So  he  looked  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  do. 

The  man  was  trembling — it  seemed  to  him — 

With  hunger  and  cold  in  every  limb. 

But,  nevertheless,  our  Lord  looked  grave, 

He  turned  away  and  He  nothing  gave. 

And  Peter  was  vexed  awhile  at  that 
And  wondered  what  our  Lord  was  at, 

Because  he  had  thought  Him  much  too  good 
To  ever  refuse  a  man  for  food. 

But  though  he  wondered  he  nothing  said, 

Nor  asked  the  cause,  for  he  was  afraid. 

It  happened  that  the  following  day 
They  both  returned  that  very  way, 

And  whom  should  they  meet  where  the  man  had  been, 
But  a  highway  robber,  gaunt  and  lean ! 

And  in  his  belt  a  naked  sword — 

For  an  alms  he,  too,  besought  the  Lord. 

“Pie’s  an  ass,”  thought  Peter,  “to  meet  us  thus; 

He  won’t  get  anything  from  us.” 

But  Peter  was  seized  with  such  surprise, 

He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes 
When  he  saw  the  Master,  without  a  word, 

Give  to  the  man  who  had  the  sword. 

After  the  man  was  gone  again 
His  wonder  Peter  could  not  restrain, 

But  turning  to  our  Saviour,  said  : 

“  Master,  the  man  who  asked  for  bread, 


\ 
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441  Ap  timig  An  c  SAint  AnnpAn  ©AgbAip; 


re  An  CAob-Apcig  :  ni  peiceAnn  cupA  Abe  copp  tia  nDAome  nuAip 
peicim-pe  An  cpoite .  Abe  bbit>  piop  AgAD  go  poib  ”  Ap  Sb 
“  cpbuD  pAt  do  pinne  mb  pin.” 

Ubuic  pb  auiac  Aon  tA  ArhAin  ’nA  DiAig  pin  50  nDeAbAit)  Ap 
DUigeApnA  Agup  peADAp  AmugA  Ap  nA  pbeibcib.  Phi  cemnceAt 
A5l1f  coipneAb  Agup  peApptAin  mop  Ann,  Agup  bi  piAD  bAiPce,  Agup 
An  bbtAp  CAiUce  aca.  Cia  D’peicpeAp  piAD  bucA  Ann  pm  Abe  An 
pobAibiPe  ceiiDnA  a  Dcug  An  CigeApnA  AipgioD  do  An  bA  pm, 
11  u Aip  t^Smig  pb  bucA  bi  cpuAig  Aige  Doib,  Agup  pug  pb  beip  iad 
50  dci  UA15  do  bi  Aige  pAoi  bun  cAippige,  AtneApg  nA  pbbibceAt), 
Ajup  bAin  pb  An  c-euDAb  pliub  Diob  Agup  buip  euDAig  cipme 
oppA,  Agup  tug  neApc  be  n’lte  Agup  be  n’ob  Doib  Agup  beAbuiP 
te  UnPe  Aip,  Agup  gAb  uite  pope  D’peuD  pb  DeunAtn  Doib  do 
pinne  pb  b.  An  tA  Ap  nA  tfiApAb  nuAip  bi  An  pcoipm  tApc,  tug 
pb  Am Ab  iad  Agup  niop  pAg  pb  iad  gup  buip  pb  Ap  An  mbotAp  ceApc 
iad,  Agup  tug  bon  Dbib  be  b-AgAit)  An  Aipcip.  “  lllo  bompiAp  !  ” 
Ap  peADAp  beip  pbin  Ann  pm,  “  bi  An  ceApc  Ag  CigeApnA,  ip  mAit 
An  peAp  An  gADuitie  ;  ip  ionvbA  peAp  coip, ”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  nAb 
nDeApnAib)  An  oipeAD  pm  DAiti-pA  !  ” 

tli  pAib  piAD  a  bpAD  imtigte  Ap  An  mbotAp  Ann  pm  50  bpuAip 
piAD  peAp  mApb  Agup  b  pince  Ap  bnAim  a  tponiA  Ap  bAp  An  botAip, 
Ajup  d  Aitnig  peADAp  b  gup  Ab  b  An  peAti-peAp  ceuDnA  do 
"biubCAig  An  CigeApnA  An  Dbipc  do.  “  P’obc  do  pmneAniAp  ”  Ap 
PeADAp  beip  pern,  “  AipgioD  do  DiubcugA*  Do’n  Dume  bobc  pm, 
Agup  peub  b  mApb  Anoip  be  DonAp  Agup  Anpo.”  “  A  pbeADAip  ” 
Ap  pAn  CigeApnA  “  cbiD  tAbb  buig  An  bpeAp  pm  Agup  peub  cpbAD 
c A  Aige  Arm  a  pocA .”  CuaiD  peADAp  Anonn  bulge  Agup  copAig 
pb  Ag  bAirnpiugAt)  a  feAn-bocA  Agup  cpeuD  do  puAip  pb  Ann  Abe 
a  bAn  AipgioD  geAb,  Agup  cimbiobb  ctipbA  pibiD  bonn  oip.  “  A 
CbigeApnA,  Ap  pA  peADAp,  “  t>bi  An  ceApc  AgAD-pA,  Agup  cia  be 
puD  teunpAp  cu  no  PbAppAp  cu  Ap  ip,  m  pAbAiD  mb  1  d’  AgAit).’1 

OeunpAiD  pm  a  PbeADAip,”  Ap  pAn  CigeApnA.  “  JbAC 
An  c-AipgioD  pm  Anoip  Agup  CAit  ApceAb  b  Ann  pAn  bpobb 
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How  Covetousness  came  into  the  Church, 

The  poor  old  man  of  yesterday, 

Why  did  you  turn  from  him  away  ? 

But  to  this  robber,  this  shameless  thief, 

Give,  when  he  asked  you  for  relief. 

I  thought  it  most  strange  for  you  to  do  j 
We  needn  t  have  feared  him,  we  were  two, 

I  have  a  sword  here,  as  you  see, 

And  could  have  used  it  as  well  as  he ; 

And  I  am  taller  by  a  span, 

For  he  was  only  a  little  man.” 

‘‘Peter,”  said"  our  Lord,  “you  see 
Things  but  as  they  seem  to  be. 

Look  within  and  see  behind, 

Know  the  heart  and  read  the  mind, 

’Tis  not  long  before  you  know 
Why  it  was  I  acted  so.” 

After  this  it  chanced  one  day 
Our  Lord  and  Peter  went  astray. 

Wandering  on  a  mountain  wide, 

Nothing  but  waste  on  every  side. 

Worn  with  hunger,  faint  with  thirst, 

Peter  followed,  the  Lord  went  first. 

Then  began  a  heavy  rain, 

Lightning  gleamed  and  flashed  again, 

Another  deluge  poured  from  heaven. 

The  slanting  hail  swept  tempest-driven. 

Then,  when  fainting,  frozen,  spent, 

A  man  came  towards  them  through  the  bent, 
And  Peter  trembled  with  cold  and  fright, 

When  he  knew  again  the  robber  wight. 

But  the  robber  brought  them  to  his  cave. 

And  what  he  had  he  freely  gave. 

He  gave  them  wine,  he  gave  them  bread, 

He  strewed  them  rushes  for  a  bed, 

He  lent  them  both  a  clean  attire 
And  dried  their  clothes  before  the  fire. 

And  when  they  rose  the  following  day 
He  gave  them  victuals  for  the  way, 

And  never  left  them  till  he  showed 
The  road  he  thought  the  straightest  road. 

“  The  Master  was  right,”  thought  Peter  then, 
“The  robber  is  better  than  better  men, 

There’s  many  an  honest  man,”  thought  he, 
“Who  never  did  as  much  for  me.” 

They  had  not  left  the  robber’s  ground 
Above  an  hour,  when  lo,  they  found 
A  man  upon  the  mountain  track 
Lying  dead  upon  his  back. 

And  Peter  soon,  with  much  surprise, 

The  beggarman  did  recognize. 
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3826  TTlAp  Minis  An  c  SAinc  Ann p An  eAslAip. 

m<5nA  OaII,  m  bi'onn  Ann  pAn  Aipsioo  50  mime  aOc  uiaIIaOc  mopi 
Cbpummg  peAOAp  An  c-Aipsioo  le  OOile,  A^up  OuavO  re  50  dc-- 
An  poll-monA  lei p  ;  aOc  nuAip  Of  p6  *011!  x >’a  OAiceAifi  ApceAO, 
“  o06n,”  Ap  p6  teif  pOm,  “  nAO  xii-ObOul  An  cpuAj  An  c-Aipsio-Q 
bpeAg  r°  >DO  £UP  •&mu$A,  A^uf  if  mime  bi'onn  ocpAp  Atjup  CApc 
Ajgup  P«aOc  Ap  An  mAigipcip,  oip  m  tu^Ann  pe  Aon  Aipe  •06  pOm, 
aOc  consbOOAVO  mipe  euro  Be  ’n  Aipsioo  po  Ap  pon  AleApApein, 
a  5An  piop  ■06,  Agup  b’peAppoe  e.”  teip  pin  bo  OaiO  p6  An  c- 
AipgioT)  jeAl  uile,  ApceAO  Ann  pAn  bpoll,  1  pioCc  50  jctmnpeA’O 
An  CijeApnA  An  copAn,  A$up  50  pAOitpeA-0  p6  50  pAib  p6  uile 
CAitce  ApceAO.  nuAip  tAimj  p6  Ap  AipAnn  pin  ■o’piAppuig  An  Ui$- 
eApnA,  Pe  “  A  pbeAtiAip,”  Ap  pO,  “  Ap  OaiO  cu  An  c-Aip£io*o  pin  uile 
ApceAO.”  “  CbAiteAp  ”  Ap  peAOAp,  “  aOc  Atfi^in  piopA  oip  no 
■06,  00  OongbAij  m6  le  biA-0  A$up  T>eoO  bo  OeAnnAO  ■ouic-pe.” 

“  O  !  a  pbeA-OAip,”  Ap  pAn  UigeApnA,  “  cpOAO  pi,t  nAO  noeAp- 
nAiP  cu  mAp  oubAipc  mipe  leAC.  "PeAp  pAnncAO  cu,  Agup  bOiP 
An  cpAinc  pm  opc  50  bpAt.” 

Sin  6  An  p^t  pAoi  a  Opuil  An  eAglAip  pAnncAO  6  pom. 
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“  Ochone  !”  thought  Peter,  “  we  had  no  right 
To  refuse  him  alms  the  other  night. 

He's  dead  from  the  cold  and  want  of  food. 

And  we’re  partly  guilty  of  his  blood.” 

“  Peter,”  said  our  Lord,  “  go  now 
Feel  his  pockets  and  let  us  know 
What  he  has  within  his  coat.” 

Then  Peter  turned  them  inside  out, 

And  found  within  the  lining  plenty 
Of  silver  coins,  and  gold  ones  twenty. 

“My  Lord,”  said  Peter,  “now  I  know 
Why  it  was  you  acted  so. 

Whatever  you  say  or  do  with  men, 

I  never  will  think  you  wrong  again.” 

“Peter,”  said  our  Saviour,  “take 
And  throw  those  coins  in  yonder  lake, 

That  none  may  fish  them  up  again, 

For  money  is  often  the  curse  of  men.” 

Peter  gathered  the  coins  together, 

And  crossed  to  the  lake  through  bog  and  heather. 

But  he  thought  in  his  mind  :  “  It’s  a  real  sin 
To  be  flinging  this  lovely  money  in. 

We’re  often  hungry,  we’re  often  cold, 

And  money  is  money — I’ll  keep  the  gold 
To  spend  on  the  Master ;  He  needs  the  pelf, 

For  He’s  very  neglectful  of  Himself.” 

Then  down  with  a  splash  does  Peter  throw 
The  silver  coins  to  the  lake  below, 

And  hopes  our  Lord  from  the  splash  would  think 
He  had  thrown  the  whole  from  off  the  brink. 

And  then  before  our  Lord  he  stood 
And  looked  as  innocent  as  he  could. 

Our  Lord  said  :  “  Peter,  regard  your  soul ; 

Are  you  sure  you  have  thrown  in  the  whole?” 

“Yes,  all,”  said  Peter,  “is  gone  below, 

But  a  few  gold  pieces  I  wouldn’t  throw, 

Since  I  thought  we  might  find  them  very  good 
For  bed,  or  for  drink,  or  a  bite  of  food. 

Because  our  own  are  nearly  out, 

And  they  are  inconvenient  to  do  without. 

But,  if  you  wish  it,  of  course  I’ll  go 
And  fling  the  rest  of  the  lot  below.” 

“Ah,  Peter,  Peter,”  said  our  Lord, 

“  You  should  have  obeyed  me  at  my  word. 

For  a  greedy  man  you  are,  I  see. 

And  a  greedy  man  you  will  ever  be ; 

A  covetous  man  you  are  of  gain, 

And  a  covetous  man  you  will  remain.” 

And  that’s  the  reason,  as  I’ve  been  told, 

The  clergy  are  since  so  fond  of  gold. 
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pto$AiR  r\A  cnoise  riAottiCA. 

O  nJ.rhA-o  mo  dpeiT)irii,  tiAriut)  mo  tip', 
nAmA*o  mo  bboinne  ’f  mo  bbibe, 

A  tigeApnA  -oeun  mo  bomAipce 
te  pio$Aip  nA  Cpoife  nAomtAj 

te  bAf  ti a  Cpoife  beAnnAig  cu 
Sbiobc  [mi-]  popcunAb  CbA, 

0  foin  AtniAf  if  beAntiAigce 

An  corhAftA  fo  Ap-o-nAomtA; 

t)o  pbetifg  An  bAppAij,  t)o  Aiiib  An  $fiAn 
*Oo  bpoit  An  DOtiiAn  50  b-eAbCAb, 
TluAif  “o’Af-OAijeAt)  fUAf  An  SbAnmgteCip 
Af  Apuim  nA  CfOife  nAOriitA. 

"PAfAOf  !  x>A  bicin  fin,  An  ce 

TlAb  mbbiA  a  tfoi’oe  ti’a  peubAA,' 

A’f  ’oeoip  Aitfije  A5  fibeAA  uaiA, 

Of  comAif  iia  Cpoife  nAorhtA  ! 

If  jeAff  6  pbirn  An  Aume  bA’5 
Siof  be  pAn  An  c-fAOgAib-fe, 
til  tAorhAnn  (?)  An  SpiofAX)  mAtbui£Ce 
tube  fiogAif  nA  Cpoife  tlAomtAj 

SsAnnpbbAp  ^Ab  Aon  fAoi  $peim  An  bAtp 

D’a  tAbCAA  fUAf,  A5  eu^AA, 

— If  ■oobn  bbiA  bA  An  AnAfA 

gAn  fgAt  nA  Cpoife  tlAomtAj 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS  FOR  EVER. 


[I  came  across  this  religious  poem  in  Irish  among  the  MSS.  of  William 
Smith  O’Brien,  the  Irish  Leader,  at  Caherraoyle.  It  was  attributed  to 
a  Father  O’ Meehan. — Douglas  Hyde,  in  “  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.”] 

From  the  foes  of  my  land,  from  the  foes  of  my  faith, 

From  the  foes  who  would  us  dissever, 

O  Lord,  preserve  me  in  life,  in  death, 

With  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

By  death  on  the  Cross  was  the  race  restored, 

For  vain  was  our  endeavor; 

Henceforward  blessed,  O  blessed  Lord, 

Be  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Rent  were  the  rocks,  the  sun  did  fade 
The  darkening  world  did  quiver, 

When  on  the  tree  our  Saviour  made 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Therefore  I  mourn  for  him  whose  heart 
Shall  neither  shrink  nor  shiver, 

Whose  tears  of  sorrow  refuse  to  start 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

Swiftly  we  pass  to  the  unknown  land, 

Down  like  an  ebbing  river, 

But  the  devils  themselves  cannot  withstand 
The  Sign  of  the  Cross  for  ever. 

When  the  hour  shall  come  that  shall  make  us  dust. 

When  the  soul  and  the  body  sever, 

Fearful  the  fear  if  we  may  not  trust 
In  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  "for  ever. 
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beA  a  -ourtf  rnbb. 

nn 

go  beAn  nA  X)Cfi  mb6  ! 

Ar  T)o  bblAbc  nA  bi  ceAtin  : 

’Oo  tormAi^c  meifi  $An  56, 
beAn  if  bA  -6A  mo  a  beAnn. 

Hi  rhAifeAtiti  fAit)bfeAt  “oo  §n£t, 

T)o  neAd  nA  CAbAijA  rAit  50  mot? 

CujAC  ATI  C-6A5  Af  5Ab  cAob  ; 
go  a  beAti  nA  -oc|\i  mb<5 

StioCc  eo$Ain  riloi|\  ’fA  ttltirhAin. 

A  n-imt  acc  -oogni  cbu  ‘dbib, 

A  feotCA  gut  tfeigeA-oAt  fiof  ; 

50  a  beAn  riA  •ocfi  mbb  ! 

ClAtin  gAif^e  tigeAt'riA  ah  CtAit, 

A  H-imceAbc-tAti,  bA  tA  beoiri, 

5ah  fuit  fe  n-A  •oceAbc  50  btAt 
go  4  $eAn  ’Obt'i  * 

bbmnAlt  6  bun  bAoi  ha  tong, 

Ua  SuilteAbAin  nA’t  tim  slot ; 

"P^Ab  gut  tuic  ’fAti  SpAin  j\e  ctAi’beAiti  : 
a  beAti  nA  ■octn'  mbb  ! 

Da  tiuAi^c  ir  rriA5tii-oit,  •oo  bi 
tA  1  n-Sifinn  ’ha  tAn  beoit ; 

■pbAb  pbin  gut'  ibitig  An  Trip : — 
jo  fbrb,  a  beAn  nA  -octi  mbb  l 

Slot  sCeAtbAiit  -oo  b?  ceAnnj 
\  e  mbei-pti  5AC  ^eAtt  1  ngteb  ; 
tli  rhAi|AeAnn  aoii  mob,  mo  "bit! 
go  a  beAti  ha  -oc|n  mbo  ! 

0  Aon  bom  AitiAm  no  bfeif 
At  irmAoi  eite,  if  1  a  *06, 

*00  tirm1r*Pe  lomotvcA  a  t£ip  * 

50  -p6i  b,  a  beAn  nA  -octi  mb<3  J 

An  CeAnjAt; 

'bfo’b  At  m’pAUuins,  a  Ain-oit  if  uAibteAb  ^ndipj 
T)o  biop  JAn  “oeAtmAXt  peAfrhAd  buAn  ’fA  cnut : 
Utit)  An  tAbmuf  x>o  gtACAip  t0,0’  GuAib  At  ■ocuf^ 
T)A  bpAgAinn-pe  fCAlb  a  ceAtAit  x>o  beAitpmn  td. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  THREE  COWS. 

(From  the  Irish,  by  James  Clarence  Mangan.) 

O  Woman  of  Three  Cows,  agra !  don’t  let  your  tongue  thus  rattle ! 
Oh,  don’t  be  saucy,  don’t  be  stiff,  because  you  may  have  cattle. 

I  have  seen — and,  here’s  my  hand  to  you,  I  only  say  what’s  true — 

A  many  a  one  with  twice  your  stock  not  half  so  proud  as  you. 

Good  luck  to  you,  don’t  scorn  the  poor,  and  don’t  be  their  despiser; 
For  worldly  wealth  soon  melts  away,  and  cheats  the  very  miser; 

And  death  soon  strips  the  proudest  wreath  from  haughty  human  brows — 
Then  don’t  be  stiff,  and  don’t  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

See  where  Momonia’s  heroes  lie,  proud  Owen  Mor’s  descendants. 

’Tis  they  that  won  the  glorious  name,  and  had  the  grand  attendants; 
If  they  were  forced  to  bow  to  Fate,  as  every  mortal  bows, 

Can  you  be  proud,  can  you  be  stiff,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows  ? 

The  brave  sons  of  the  Lord  of  Clare,  they  left  the  land  to  mourning ; 
M avrone !  for  they  were  banished,  with  no  hope  of  their  returning. 
Who  knows  in  what  abodes  of  want  those  youths  were  driven  to  house  ? 
Yet  you  can  give  yourself  these  airs,  O  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Oh,  think  of  Donnel  of  the  Ships,  the  Chief  whom  nothing  daunted, 
See  how  he  fell  in  distant  Spain  unchronicled,  unchanted ; 

He  sleeps,  the  gieat  O’Sullivan,  where  thunder  cannot  rouse — 

1'hen  ask  yourself,  should  you  be  proud,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows  ? 

O  Ruark,  Maguire,  those  souls  of  fire,  whose  names  are  shrined  in  story  : 
Think  how  their  high  achievements  once  made  Erin’s  greatest  glory. 
Yet  now  their  bones  lie  mouldering  under  weeds  and  cypress  boughs — 
And  so.  for  all  your  pride,  will  yours,  O  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Th’  O’Carrols,  also,  famed  when  fame  was  only  for  the  boldest, 

Rest  in  forgotten  sepulchres  with  Erin’s  best  and  oldest; 

Yet  who  so  great  as  they  of  yore  in  battle  or  carouse? 

Just  think  of  that,  and  hide  your  head,  good  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

Your  neighbour’s  poor;  and  you,  it  seems,  are  big  with  vain  ideas, 
Because,  inagh !  you’ve  got  three  cows — one  more,  I  see,  than  she  has ; 
That  tongue  of  yours  wags  more  at  times  than  charity  allows; 

But  if  you’re  strong,  be  merciful — great  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

AVRAN. 

Now,  there  you  go  ;  you  still,  of  course,  keep  up  your  scornful  bearing, 
And  I’m  too  poor  to  hinder  you ;  but,  by  the  cloak  I’m  wearing, 

If  I  had  but  four  cows  myself,  even  though  you  were  my  spouse, 

I’d  thwack  you  well,  to  cure  your  pride,  my  Woman  of  Three  Cows. 

First  published  by  O’Curry  in  the  “Irish  Penny  Journal’’  (Gunn  &  Cameron's) 
No.  9,  29th  August,  1840,  with  an  introductory  note,  and  Mangan’s  famous  metrical 
version  (pp.  68,  69). 
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An  nAnn  sAebeAtAd 

A5  ro  fAnn  leAt-ftAgAncA  eile  no  tuAlAf  6  Atnne  o  ConnAt 
T)uin-nA-ngAll ;  buA  mi-fuAimneAt  fcAm  nA  h-dfeAnn,  mAf  if 
cofrhuil,  miAif  finneAA  t — 

n^f  rhAfbAiA  mife  ninne  Af  bit 

A’f  nAf  rhAfbAiA  Aon  nuine  m£, 

Ate  mA  Aon  nuine  Af  ci  mo  mAfbtA 
go  mbuA  mife  mAfbf  Af  6  ! 


A5  fo  fAnn  eile  Af  An  gcltif,  no  bi  aca  1  gCuige  rriurhAn,  Aguf 
no  beif  O  ‘DAbAig  Aumn — 

BeAtAin  geAAtnAnAf  cille, 

te  buiAin  nA  cltife  nA  neun  coingiA, 
no  if  bAogAl  no  n’tum  uile 

imteAtc  mAf  AuileAbAf  Af  bAff  cuile  ! 


Ag  fo  fAnn  Af  Ati  meifge,  no  tuAlAVb  mt  6  m’  tAfAin  UomAf 
tDAfClAig.  If  beAgnAt  1  n  “  DeibiAe  6  ” — 

ni  meifge  if  mifee  liom, 

Ate  teifg  a  feicfinc  ofm, 

gAti  mg  nA  meifge  if  mifee  An  gfeAnn, 

Ate  ni  gnAtAt  meifge  gAn  mi-gfeAnn. 


Ag  fo  fAnn  no  tuAlAf  o’n  bfeAf  ceunnA,  Af  rhnAoi  boifb  ;  acA 
ft  aca  1  gCuige  TTlutriAn  mAf  An  gcetmnA — 

"PAntA  ceme  gAoi  tot 

no  CAiteArh  clot  le  cuAn, 

CorhAifle  no  tAbAifc  no  riinAoi  boifb 
If  buille  n’ofn*  Af  lAfAnn  fuAf: 

Ag  fo  fAnn  mi-lAgAt  eile  Af  nA  mnAib,  no  tuAlAf  1  gConnAt- 
CAlb — 


Ufi  niA  if  noilig  a  munAA 
beAn,  muc,  Aguf  muile  ! 


•Aliter,  “-ooifn,”  mAf,  cuAlAf  e  6  feAf  eile. 
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IRISH  RANNS. 

[From  “  Songs  of  Connacht,”  by  Douglas  Hyde.] 

Here  is  a  half-Pagan  rann  which  I  heard  from  a  man  in 
Donegal.  The  state  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been  unsettled 
at  the  time  it  was  made — 

I  hope  and  pray  that  none  may  kill  me, 

Nor  I  kill  any,  with  woundings  grim, 

But  if  ever  any  should  think  to  kill  me 
I  pray  thee,  God,  let  me  kill  him.* 

Here  is  another  rann  about  the  clerics  which  O’Daly  gives 
us — • 

Avoid  all  stewardship  of  church  or  Kill, 

It  is  ill  to  be  much  in  the  clerics’  way, 

Lest  you  live  to  see  that  which  with  pains  you  save, 

Like  foam  on  the  wave  float  far  away.f 

Here  is  a  rann  on  drunkenness  which  I  got  from  my  friend 
Thomas  Barclay.  It  is  almost  in  Deibhidh  metre — 

I  mind  not  being  drunk,  but  then 
Much  mind  to  be  seen  drunken. 

Drink  only  perfects  all  our  play, 

Yet  breeds  it  discord  alway.  f 

Here  is  another  rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  woman,  which 
I  heard  from  the  same;  it  is  also  current  in  Munster — - 
Like  a  fire  kindled  beneath  a  lake, 

Like  a  stone  to  break  an  advancing  sea, 

Like  a  blow  that  is  struck  upon  iron  cold, 

To  the  wayward  woman  thy  counsels  be.§ 

Here  is  another  discourteous  rann  on  women  that  I  heard 
in  Connacht — 

If  you  hope  to  teach,  you  must  be  a  fool, 

A  woman,  a  porker,  or  a  mule.|| 

*  Literally :  That  I  may  kill  no  man  at  all,  and  that  no  man  may  kill 
me !  But  if  there  is  anyone  bent  on  killing  me,  that  it  may  be  I  who 
shall  kill  him ! 

t  Literally:  Avoid  the  stewardship  of  a  Kill  (or  church).  With  the 

band  of  the  clerics  do  not  make  agreement,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  all 
your  portion  departing  like  leaves  on  the  top  of  the  tide. 

t  Literally :  It  is  not  intoxication  I  think  the  worse  of,  but  [am]  loath 
it  to  be  seen  on  me.  Without  the  drink  of  intoxication  fun  is  the  worse, 
but  intoxication  is  not  usual  without  dis-fun  [i.n.,  something  the  opposite 
of  fun]. 

%  Literally:  The  kindling  of  a  fire  beneath  a  lake  or  the  throwing  of 
stones  against  the  harbor,  to  give  advice  to  a  wayward  (or  fierce) 
woman,  it  is  a  blow  of  a  fist  upon  cold  iron. 

||  Literally:  Three  things  difficult  to  teach  [are]  a  woman,  a  pig,  and 

a  mule  1 


3834  An  TUnn  SacAcaiaC: 

A5  fo  pAtin  Ap  An  bpeAf  bopb,  -do  CtiAlAf  i  gcoivoAfi 
RofcomAin — 


C6rhAiple  ao  tAbAipc  “do  Aume  bopb 
til  bpuil  Ann  AC c  mA  SAn  cCill, 

50  sctAoiAceAp  e  ’nA  loCc 

S  50  msceAp  £  ’nA  Aim-leAf  p£in. 

As  50  cCtfiAifte  “00  tus  fASApc  1  Scor,,OA6  ITIbuig  6C  ao  CaiIIii 
■00  bi  po  $Aill-beufAC  sleufCA,  ao  CuaIaiA  mC  6’n  bpeAp 
ceuAnA — 

A  CAitin  AeAf  nA  meAf  suT  ™6p  1  'oo  CiAll, 

’S  so  bpuil  “  nocion  ”  A5AA  nAp  CleACc  t>o  p6p  ApiArii, 
tlolACc-bleACc  ao  b’Aice  le6  Ap  fliAb, 

’S  ni  coca  bpeAC  Ap  pleAc  (?)  ao  tonA  fiAp. 

A5  po  pocAl  bpioSthAp  Af  ConAAC  tfluis  66 — 

“  SAoitim,”  “  if  a6i$  Horn,”  A’r  “  AAp  liom  p£m,” 

E-.n  cpi  fiAAnuipe  acA  as  An  mbpCis- 

Asuf  AubAipc  peAp  o’n  scor|AA6  teuAnA  so  cpumn  CiAllmAp  le 
Auine  a  pAib  An-CAinc  Asup  coSa  An  bCAplA  Aise,  aCc  ao  pintie 
ApoC-uipsebeAtA — 

tli  bCAplA  5mA  bpAlC 
ACc  a  puaCaA  s°  niAit  ! 

As  r°  pAnn  niAit  Ap  An  cpiop-tpoiA  fin  acA  Ap  bun  lAip  An 
colt  Asuf  An  cuisfinc,  Aip  Ap  lAbAip  An  TtCmAnAC,  nuAip  AubAipc 
f  6,  video  meliora  probo-que — deteriora  sequor — 

"JIaC  boCc  An  coifs  a’p  An  cop  Ann  a  bpuilim  1  bpCm  ! 

Rio  Cuisfinc  6 in’  toil,  A’f  mo  toil  A5  AfuiAim  om’  C61U., 

Tli  tuisteAf  Aom’  toil,  s^C  loCc  Aom’  tuisfinc  if  ICip, 
flo  mA  CuisteAf,  ni  coil  I61,  aCc  coil  a  cuisfionA  f6in. 


*  Literally  :  To  give  advice  to  a  wayward  [or  fierce]  man,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  an  act  devoid  of  sense,  until  he  be  overthrown  in  his 
fault,  and  until  he  is  washed  [i.e.,  laid  out  dead]  in  his  own  misfortune. 

\  Literally.  My  pretty  girl,  do  not  think  that  great  is  your  sense,  and 
sure  you  have  a  notion  that  your  people  [literally,  “  seed  ”]  never 
practised,  milk-kine  on  a  mountain  they  liked  better,  and  not  a  speckled 
coat  behind. 


Irish  Ranns. 
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Here  is  a  rann  on  the  fierce  or  wayward  man,  which  I  heard 
in  the  County  Roscommon — 

To  a  wayward  man  thine  advice  to  bring 
Is  a  foolish  thing,  and  a  loss  of  time, 

His  fault  must  find  him,  he  must  be  crost, 

Till  death  be  the  cost  of  his  frantic  crime.* 

Here  is  an  advice  which  a  priest  in  the  County  Mayo  gave 
to  a  girl  who  was  too  foreign-mannered  and  dressy;  I  heard 
it  from  the  same — 

My  girl,  I  fear  your  sense  is  not  great  at  all, 

Your  fathers,  my  dear,  would  rate  such  sense  as  small, 

They  loved  good  cheer  and  not  state,  and  a  well-filled  stall, 

Rot  garments  queer  to  inflate  like  the  purse-proud  Gall.f 


Here  is  a  forcible  saying  from  the  County  Mayo — 

“No  doubt  sure,”  “Myself  believes,”  “Thinks  I,” 

Three  witnesses  these  of  the  common  lie  If 

A  man  from  the  same  county  said  pithily  to  someone  who 
had  fine  talk  and  choice  English,  but  who  made  bad  whiskey — 

It’s  to  mix-without-fault, 

And  not  English,  makes  malt!§ 

Here  is  a  good  rann  on  that  constant  combat  which  is  ever 
on  foot  between  the  will  and  the  reason,  of  which  the  Latin 
spoke  when  he  said,  “  I  see  the  better  things  and  approve  of 
them,  but  I  follow  the  worse  ” — 

How  sad  is  my  case,  I  am  surely  in  plight  most  ill, 

My  will  with  my  reason,  my  reason  fights  with  my  will, 

My  reason  sees  faults  that  my  will  remains  blind  to  still, 

Or  should  my  will  see  them,  my  reason  strikes  to  my  will .|| 


t  Literally:  “I  think,”  “I’m  near-sure,”  and  “it  seems  to  me,”  those 
are  three  witnesses  that  the  lie  has. 

%  Literally:  It  is  not  English  makes  malt,  but  to  mix  it  well. 

||  Literally:  Is  it  not  poor,  the  way  and  the  condition  in  which  I  am 
in  pain,  my  undemanding  [moving  away]  from  my  will,  and  my  will 
moving  away  from  my  understanding.  Each  fault  which  is  plain  to  my 
understanding  is  not  understood  by  my  will,  or  if  it  is  understood  she 
wills  it  not,  but  [wills]  the  will  of  her  own  understanding. 


3836  An  PtAnn  ^AetieAbAC. 

A5  r°  t'Ar'n  eile  ;  'Y  peAn-focAb  coictionn  “  ni  tuigeArm  An 
p.&tA<i  An  peAns  ” — 

iliop  Aipi£  An  pacaC  pAim  An  c-ocpAb  piAm, 

S  ni  t^inis  piAm  c^AgAA  gAn  bAn-rhtnp  obArm  *n a  Aiai$,- 
Hi  bionn  p.Aipc  Ag  mnAib  be  sfiosAipe  biAt, 

S  m  tug  An  t)Af  ppAp  “°°  t>uine  Ap  bit  ApiAif). 


A5  po  pAnn  eite  Ap  C6ibb  Asup  Ap  mi-C6ibb — 

Ci Abb  4sup  mi-tiAbb 

OiAp  nAt  nsAbAnn  be  ttibe  ! 

Ip  “061S  be  peAp  5An  ttibb 

b6  p£m  u$‘OAp  nA  c6ibbe  ! 


^5  fo  fArm  eibe  Ap  An  -ourne  a  bpuib  a  Aipe  Asup  a  mncirm 
Ap  pikn  uaiA — 

CpAnn  copAiA  An  c-iiibAp, 

tli  bionn  Covbte  s4n  bApp  stAp, 
lonnAnn  a’p  sAn  a  belt  ’pAn  mbAibe 
tleAt  Ann  a’p  a  Aipe  Ap  ! 


O  mopAn  pAnn  Ann,  A5  mnpint  -oeipit)  neiteAt  An  cpAoSAib. 
Cpei-oim  so  bpuib  An  Cui-o  ip  mo  aca  coictionn  Wti  oibe^n  Ap 
pAt>.  til  tiubpAT)  Anoip  Ate  ceAnn  aca  mAp  pompbA,  tio  p£ip  mAp 
azA  pt  1  sconuAt  tllbuis-eo — 

T)eipeAt)  boinse,  b^tAt), 

“OeipeAt)  Aite,  bopsAt),- 
’OeipeAt)  cuipm,  c^ineAt, 

“OeipeAt)  pbdince,  opnA: 


ArA  mAp  An  sceu“onA  a  L&n  “oe  pAnncAib  as  topu^At)  beip  An 
bpocAb  “  triAips  ”  as  ‘oeunAin  cpuAise  pAoi  neitib  eusfAnibA;  As 


*  Literally:  The  mild  satisfied  one  never  felt  [for]  the  hungry  one 
and  there  never  came  an  ebb  without  a  full  tide  close  behind  it.  No 
woman  has  any  part  with  a  gray-haired  dotard  (?),  and  death  has  never 
given  respite  to  anyone. 

t  Literally :  Sense  and  un-sense,  two  who  do  not  go  together.  The 
man  without  sense  is  certain  that  he  himself  is  the  author  of  sense.  ' 
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Here  is  another  rann  :  “  The  satiated  does  not  understand 
the  lean  ”  is  a  common  proverb — 

The  satisfied  man  for  the  hungry  one  never  feels, 

There  never  comes  ebb  without  full  tide  close  at  its  heels, 

To  the  gray-haired  dotard  no  woman  her  heart  reveals. 

From  death  when  he  comes  no  praying  a  respite  steals.* 


Here  is  another  rann  on  sense  and  folly — 

Though  the  senseless  and  sensible 
Never  foregather, 

Yet  the  senseless  one  thinks 
He  is  Sense’s  own  father,  f 


Here  is  another  rann  on  the  man  whose  attention  and  mind 
are  astray — 

A  constant  tree  is  the  yew  to  me, 

It  is  green  to  see,  and  grows  never  gray, 

’T  were  as  good  for  a  man  through  the  world  to  roam 
As  to  live  at  home  with  his  mind  away.f 

There  exist  many  ranns  telling  the  end  of  the  things  of  the 
world.  I  believe  the  most  of  these  are  common  to  the  entire 
island.  I  shall  only  give  one  of  them  here  as  a  specimen,  in 
the  form  it  has  in  the  County  Mayo — 

The  end  of  a  ship  is  drowning, 

The  end  of  a  kiln  is  burning, 

The  end  of  a  feast  is  frowning, 

The  end  of  man’s  health — is  mourning.  § 

There  are  also  a  great  number  of  ranns  beginning  with  the 
word  “  alas,”  or  “  woe,”  lamenting  over  various  things.  Here 


t  A  tree  of  fruit  is  the  yewtree,  it  is  never  without  a  green  top.  It  is 
the  same  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  at  home  as  for  him  to  be  there  with 
his  attention  away.  [The  idea  seems  to  be  that  wherever  a  man  is 
planted,  he  should  remain  there  with  his  mind  fresh  and  green  like  the 
yew  and  not  grow  withered  by  wishing  to  be  where  he  cannot  be.] 

§  Literally :  The  end  of  a  ship— drowning  ;  the  end  of  a  kiln— burning; 
the  end  of  a  feast — reviling;  the  end  of  health — a  sigh. 
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An  TLmn  54e>6eAtAt. 
fo  cupL-A  pomptA  niob  po,  Af  An  gconnAt  UopcomAm,  mAp  •oo 

CUAtAp  1AT) - 

Ip  mAips  -oo  gmn  bpAnnpA  sau  plot,' 
v  Ip  mAips  biop  i  nap  sAn  belt  cpeun,  (a) 

Ip  mAips  no  gmn  cbmpAn  gAn  ptAtc, 

/A^up  nA  rhAip5  nAt  -^cuipeAnn  pmAtc  Ap  a  beulj 

/Agup  Apip— 

Ip  niAips  a  mbionn  a  tApAn  pAnn, 

Ip  niAips  a  mbionn  a  CtAnn  5An  pAt; 

Ip  niAip^  a  biPeAp  i  mbotAn  bote, 

A  x'  nA  mAips  a  brbeAp  5An  otc  nA  mAit; 

Ip  ioiiv6a  pAnn  Ann,  mAp  An  s-ceunnA,  topAigeAp  te  “  Ip  cuaC 
Horn.” 

Ip  pu At  liom  CAipteAn  Ap  mom, 

Ip  puAt  tiom  pogriiAp  beit  bAince, 

Ip  puAt  tiom  beAn  bumneAt  (?)  Ap  bp<5n,- 
’5ur  ir  Fu^t  Horn  piAtA  Ap  pAgApCi 

Apip— 


Ip  pu  At  tiom  CU  CpUAg 

/A5  peAt  (pit)  Ap  pu-o  age; 
Ip  pu  At  tiom  nuine-uApAt 
/Ag  ppeApcAt  n’A  tfinAoi  ! 


CA  pAnn  coprhuit  teip  peA  i  ncAoib  j?bmn  TTIbic  CtiutfiAlt— 


Ceitpe  nit)  *o’A  ncus  "pionn  puAt — 

Cu  cpuAg,  a’p  eAt  mAtt, 

CigeApnA  a'pe  s^n  beit  gtic, 

/Ajup  beAii  pip  nAt  mbtAppAt)  ctAnnj 

^t)ut)  gnAtAt  teip  nA  nAomib  beitit>eAt  tijm  no  rfiApbAt)  Asup 
n  ite  ointe  £h£ite  TllbApcAin.  UbAptA,  An  ointe  peo,  nAt  pAib 
le  mApbAt)  as  mtiAoi  An  age  Ate  muc  bpeAc,  Asup  niop  PiAit  tti 
pm  no  t>eunAiti.  Ate  bun  miAn  teip  An  mAC  btite  rhAit  no  beit 


(a)  Aliter,  cpemeAc. 

Literally:  Alas  for  who  makes  land  fallow  without  seed  [to  put  in  it], 
alas  for  him  who  is  in  a  land  without  being  strong,  alas  for  w-ho  makes 

^°^rfatl°n  ^lthout  elegance,  and  twice  alas  for  him  who  places  no 
control  over  his  mouth.  F 
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are  a  couple  of  examples  of  them  just  as  I  heard  them  in  the 
County  Roscommon — 

Alas  for  who  plow  without  seed  to  sow, 

For  the  weak  who  go  through  a  foreign  land, 

For  the  man  who  speaks  badly  >et  does  not  know, 

— Twice  woe  for  the  mouth  under  no  command.* 

And  again — 

Alas  for  the  man  who  is  weak  in  friends, 

For  the  man  whose  sons  do  not  make  him  glad, 

For  the  man  of  the  hut  through  which  winds  can  blow, 

— Twice  woe  for  who  neither  is  good  nor  badf 

There  is  also  many  a  rann  beginning  with  the  words  “  I 
hate.”  Such  as — • 

I  hate  a  castle  on  bog-land  built, 

And  a  harvest  spilt  through  the  constant  wet, 

I  hate  a  woman  who  spoils  the  quern, 

And  I  hate  a  priest  to  be  long  in  debt.} 

Again — 

I  hate  poor  hounds  about  a  house 
That  drag  their  mangy  life, 

I  hate  to  see  a  gentleman 
Attending  on  his  wife?§ 

There  is  a  rann  somewhat  like  this  about  Finn  Mac  Cool — 

Four  things  did  Finn  dislike  indeed, 

A  slow-foot  steed,  a  hound  run  wild, 

An  unwise  lord  who  breeds  but  strife, 

And  a  good  man’s  wife  who  bears  no  child. || 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  people  to  kill  and  eat  some 
beast  on  St.  Martin’s  Night.  It  happened  on  this  night  that 
the  woman  of  the  house  had  nothing  she  could  kill  except  a 
speekled  pig,  and  she  did  not  like  to  do  this.  But  her  son 

t  Literally:  Alas  for  him  whose  friend  is  feeble,  and  alas  for  him 
whose  children  are  without  prosperity,  alas  for  him  who  is  in  a  poor 
bothy  or  hut,  and  twice  alas  for  him  who  is  without  either  bad  or  good. 

,  [Perhaps  this  last  clause  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Apocalyptic 
o<pe\ov  ypvxpbs'vs  *1  6£wt6s-] 

X  Literally:  I  hate  a  castle  on  a  bog,  I  hate  a  harvest  to  be  drowned, 
I  hate  a  *  *  *  (P)  woman  at  a  quern,  and  I  hate  debt  on  a  priest. 

§  Literally :  I  hate  a  miserable  hound  running  throughout  a  house,  I 
hate  a  gentleman  atending  [i.e.,  for  want  of  servants]  on  his  wife. 

|!  Literally:  Four  things  to  which  Finn  gave  hatred,  a  miserable  hound, 
a  slow  steed,  a  country's  lord  not  to  be  prudent,  and  a  man’s  wife  who 
would  not  bear  children. 
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An  RAnn  ^AeiieAlAt. 


Aige  Agup  CuaiA  fC  i  bfolAC  Af  Cut  An  cije,  A’AtfAig  fC  &  $«t* 
Aguf  AubAipc  f£  T>e  £lop  jpAnnA  tiAcbAfAC  An  fAnn  fo — 

tTlife  ITUpcAn  AeAps  T)ia, 

Ajuf  Af  5AC  peAlb  buAinim  peoil, 

RlAf  nAp  rriApb  cufA  An  rime  bpeAC 

ITlApbpAiA  mife  T)o  rriAC  CopmAC  65. 

Do  fjjAnnpAigeAA  An  tfiACAip,  oip  fAOil  p  gup  b’C  flAOtri  ITIApcAn 
pCin  -do  bi  A5  lAbAipc,  Ajup  riiAfb  p  An  rime. 

A5  f o  fjeul  ao  fjpiob  me  pop  o  beul  TiliCeAil  itlic  RuAiApij 
“  An  pie  Af  ConAAC  Ifluig-Go,”  uiAp  LeAnAf  : 

“  t)i  beipe  fA^Afc  A5  ppAipAeopACc,  Aon  IA  AriiAin,  Aj;uf  Conn* 
Aipc  fiAA  [aj]  cijeACc  ’nA  n-AgAiA  leAt-AmA’OAn  nAC  fAib  Aon  CiaII 
Ai$e,  ACc  bi  fC  An  $eApp-piobAllAC  [seip-fpeASAftAC],  A$up  AffA 
ceAnn  T>e  nA  fA£Aipc  leif  An  bpeAp  eile,  ‘  cuifpA  m£  ceifc  Af 
’ObiApmuiA  Anoif  nuAip  CiucfAiA  fe  1  n$Ap  Auinti.’  ‘  If  feAff 
auic  a  teijjeAn  cajic  ’  Af  fAn  peAp  eile.  TluAip  cAmij;  ’OiApmuiA 
1  n-incij  (?)  [=  1  njAp]  Aoib,  AffA  ceAnn  ao  nA  fAjAipc  leif,  ‘  lApp- 
AtDAOIA  OpC  [=  flAf f U1$1tniA  AlOC]  CAA  6  An  UAIf  CClAeAf  A  CAinC 
A5  An  bppbACAn  Aub  ’  ?  'OeAfc  ’OiApmuiA  fUAf  Ann  fAn  a$aiA 
Af  An  f AgAfC,  Ajuf  ‘  mnpeoCAiA  mC  pn  auic,’  Af  peipeAn 

tluAif  CotrinCCAf  An  c-iuflAC  [c-iolAf]  Af  An  ngleAnn, 
iluAif  jlAnfAf  An  ceo  Ae  nA  cnuic, 
tluAif  imteCCAf*  An  CfAinc  tie  nA  fAejAipc 
t)CiA  a  CAinc  A5  An  bppCACAn  Aub. 

‘  tloif,’  Af  fAn  fAgAfc  eile,  ‘  nAp  bpeApp  Auic  CifceACc  le 
T)iAfmuiA  !  ’  ” 

A'S  r°  l^Ann  eile  ao  ptiAip  mb  o’n  mt)ApclAigeAC — 

^eAllfAiA  An  peAf  bpeuejAC 

JaC  [a]  bfeuAAf  a  CfoiAe, 

SAOilpA  An  feAf  fAnncAC 

JaC  a  geAllCAp  50  bpui$’.f 

fo  ceAnn  eile  6  ConAAb  TTlbuig  Go — 

An  cb  ICigeAf  a  leAbAf 
A’f  nAC  jjcuipeAnn  b  1  meAbAf, 
tluAif  CAilleAnn  pb  a  leAbAf 
t)ionn  pb  ’nA  bAileAbAf  (?) 


*  “Ate  50  ri-imcij,”  miftAipc  tUAC  tn  TUiAiApii;,  acc  m  leif  -oAm  fin. 

1  =  5°  t)fu,5F* 1'o  fe  5-&C  rivo  jeAllcAf. 
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wished  to  have  a  good  meal,  and  he  went  and  hid  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  changed  his  voice,  and  spoke  this  rann  in  hideous, 
awful  tones — 

I  am  God’s  Martin,  hear  my  word, 

Out  of  every  herd  one  head  is  mine, 

I  must  slay  your  Cormac  ’Og  this  day 

Since  you  will  not  slay  the  spotted  swine.* 

The  mother  was  frightened,  for  she  thought  it  was  St.  Martin 
himself  who  was  speaking,  and  she  killed  the  pig. 

Here  is  a  story  which  I  wrote  down  from  the  mouth  of 
Michael  Mac  Rory  [Rogers],  the  “  poet  from  the  County  Mayo,'’ 
as  follows — 

“  Ihere  were  two  priests  out  walking  one  day,  and  they  saw  coming 
towards  them  a  half  fool  who  had  no  sense,  but  he  was  very  short-tailed 
[i.e.,  quick-at-answer],  and  says  one  of  the  priests  to  the  other,  ‘  I’ll 
ask  Diarmuid  a  question  when  he  comes  near  us.’  ‘  It’s  best  for  you 
to  let  him  pass,’  says  the  other  one.  When  Dairmuid  came  near  them 
one  of  the  priests  sa^s  to  him,  ‘  We’re  asking  you  when  shall  the  black 
crow  have  speech.’  Diarmuid  looked  up  in  the  priest’s  face,  and  ‘  I’ll 
tell  you  that,’  says  he : 

‘  When  the  eagle  shall  nest  in  the  hollow  glen, 

When  mountain  and  fen  shall  from  mists  be  free, 

When  the  priests  shall  no  longer  for  gold  be  seeking, 

The  crow  shall  be  speaking  as  plain  as  we.’ 

“  ‘  Now !’  says  the  other  priest,  ‘  wasn’t  it  better  for  you  to  listen  to 
[i.e.,  let  be]  Diarmuid  ’  1  ” 

Here  is  another  rann  from  which  I  got  from  the  same — 

The  lying  man  has  promised 
Whatever  thing  he  could, 

The  greedy  man  believes  him, 

And  thinks  his  promise  good.f 

Here  is  another,  also  from  the  County  Mayo — 

The  man  who  only  took 
His  learning  from  his  book, 

If  that  from  him  be  took 
He  knows  not  where  to  look.]: 


*1  am  Martin  red-God  (?)  and  out  of  every  herd,  do  I  take  meat;  as 
you  have  not  killed  the  speckled  pig,  I  shall  kill  your  son  Cormac  Oge. 

(This  use  of  the  word  peAlb  (which  now  means  any  possession)  for 
“  herd  ”  is  ancient  and  curious,  but  leather  O’Growney  tells  me  it  is  still 
used  in  Donegal  in  this  sense.) 

t  Literally:  The  lying  man  will  promise  all  that  his  heart  is  able  [to 
invent],  the  covetous  man  will  think  that  he  will  get  all  that  is  promised. 

f  Literally:  He  who  reads  his  book,  and  does  not  put  it  into  his 
memory,  when  he  loses  his  book  he  becomes  a  simpleton  (?). 
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se^$An  An  T)fomAisj 
bltamfn  as  suair  ha  n-eiReAtiii. 
con^n  mAot; 


CAib.  l. 

bite  n a  coitte. 

If  iomt>A  peAp  gAipgeAtfiAib  -do  b-oibeAt>  i  n-UbA-b  6  Coin 
CubAmn  AnuAp  50  -oci  SeAgAn  An  'OiomAip.  1  bpAT>  inp  nA  ciAn- 
caiO  •oo  pugA-b  Ann  niAbb  nAoi  n^iAbbAt,  pi  curhAtCAt  t>o  bi  1 
•oCeAriiAip.  Ip  mime  -oo  motuig  nA  RomAnAig  1  mt>peACAin  a 
CopgAipc  piu-o.  1  gceAnn  u’A  tupupAib  tug  pe  beip  niAp  time 
buAtAill  og  r>’Ap  b’Ainm  ’nA  ■Oiavo  ptro  pAnpuig.  T)o  b’b  An 
time  u-o  An  CAibgin  gup  mmp  nA  -opAoite  poim  pAe  a  teAtc.  UA 
a  ttu,  t  a  teAnnAp  go  b-Aibrb  pop  imeApg  gAeteAl,  Ate  -oAbA 
RtiU  nAoi  ngiAtlAig  ip  beAg  nAt  bpuib  a  Ainm  TieApriiAt»CA.  Ap 
a  fon  pom  bA  mop  le  pAA  An  pi  u-o  bA,  1  Ap  a  PeAppAtA  -o’  pAp 
An  Aicme  bA  tuuiApAige  -]  bA  tAbmA  -o’A  pAib  1  nCipinn  be  n-A  binn 
pern,  ’nA  b’pei-oip  Ap  tpuim  An  -oomAin.  CuAp-OAig  pcAip  nA 
gepiot  eibe,  peAt  imeApg  Aicmi'b  Abup  -]  tAbb  -j  ni  bpuigpip  pip 
•o’Aon  tmeA-0  AriiAin  -oo  b’Aibiie  ApeAt,  no  bA  tAbmA  1  ngbeo,  no 
bA  gbeip-mncmeAt  1  gcomAipbe  ’nA  nA  pAip-pip  -oo  piobpAi-b  Ap 
peA-0  nA  gceA-ocA  bbiAtiAn  Ap  An  bppeim  uApAib  pin  THuincip  Tltibb. 

PA  mAp  -oo  biugA  nn  An  gAot  mop  cimteAbb  cpAinn  nAine  1 
n  AonAp  Ap  bAp  mAtAipe,  gAn  bAinc  be  ti-A  neApc  Ate  AinAin  ha 
■ouibbeogA  -oo  pgiobAt)  -be  -]  po-teAnn  -o’A  geAgAib  -oo  bpipeA-b 
be  b-Ap-o  lAppAtc,  -oo  bA  riiAp  pm  -oo  nA  SApAnAig  Ap  peAt>  teitpe 
ttAT>  bbiAbAti  -o’A  mbApgAt)  pern  1  gcomnib  nA  gcupArbe  un  -oo 
tAinig  o  TIiAbb  iiAoi-n  JiAbbAt  ;  *]  ip  t  mo  tuAipim  nA  buAi-bpiAe 

toiAte  optA  pun  munA  mbeA-b  gup  eipigeAT)Ap  1  n-AgArb  a  ttibe. 

Ri  pAib  peAp  Ap  An  gcmeA-b  bA  mo  cAib  ’nA  ah  SeAgAn  po  -oo 
buA-bmui-o.  CipeAnnAt  ’nA  bAbbAib  -00  b’eA-b  b,  tom  mAit  ’nA 
botCAib  1  ’nA  tptitib  peApAmbA.  ni  pAib  pe  tbtri  gbit  1  gebm- 
Aipbe  ’11A  tom  geAp-tuipeAt  1  geeipe  be  b-Ao-b  0  tltibb 
13  ’^ogbuimi-b  cbeApAi-beAtc  piAgbA  1  -ocig  6bipe,  bAmpiogAin 
SApAnA.  Hi  pAib  bun-eobAp  cogArb  Aige  tom  cbip-oe  be  1i-6ogAn 
UuA-b,  Ate  niop  pAptng  Aon  mime  aca  po  t  1  ngAipge,  1  ngniom, 
,bA  1  ngpAA  -o’A  tip.  CA  Aon  pmAb  AmAm  Ap  a  Ainm.  T)’poibbpig 
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SHANE  THE  PROUD. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  IRISH  HISTORY. 
By  P.  J.  O’Shea. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  TREE  OF  THE  WOOD. 

There  was  many  a  valiant  man  reared  in  Ulster,  from 
Cuchulainn  to  Shane  the  Proud.  Far  back  in  the  old  times 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  born  there,  a  powerful  king  in 
Tara.  The  Romans  in  Britain  often  experienced  the  havoc 
wrought  by  him.  In  one  of  his  expeditions  he  took  with  him  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  a  young  boy  whose  name  afterwards  was 
Patrick.  That  slave  was  the  saintly  child  whose  coming  the 
Druids  foretold.  His  fame  and  his  power  are  fresh  and  strong 
still  among  Gaels.  But  as  to  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  his 
name  is  almost  forgotten.  But  nevertheless  that  king  was 
very  great  once,  and  from  his  loins  sprang  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  valiant  race  that  existed  in  all  Ireland  in  their 
own  time,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  Search  the  history 
of  other  countries,  seek  among  the  tribes  here  and  elsewhere, 
and  you  will  not  find  men  of  any  one  race  who  were  hand¬ 
somer  in  appearance  or  more  valiant  in  battle  or  more  intellec¬ 
tual  in  counsel  than  the  brave  men  who,  during  hundreds  of 
years,  sprang  from  that  noble  root  of  the  O’Neills. 

As  the  wind  howls  round  about  an  oak-tree  standing  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  without  reducing  its  strength, 
but  only  snatching  leaves  from  it  and  breaking  an  odd  one  of 
its  branches  by  a  great  effort,  so  it  was  with  the  English  for 
four  hundred  years,  flinging  themselves  against  those  cham¬ 
pions  descended  from  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  :  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  latter  would  never  have  been  conquered  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  rose  up  against  each  other. 

There  was  no  man  of  the  family  more  renowned  than  this 
Shane  of  'whom  we  speak.  He  was  an  Irishman  all  over,  as 
■well  in  his  faults  as  in  his  manly  qualities.  He  was  not  so 
clever  in  counsel  nor  so  subtle  in  disquisition  as  Hugh  O’Neill, 
who  learned  state-craft  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England.  He  was  not  so  skilful  in  the  science  of  warfare  as 
Owen  Roe,  but  neither  of  these  surpassed  him  in  valor,  in 
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SeAjAn  -ati  “OiomAif. 


tiA  SAfAnAig  50  foibCif  An  frriAl  fom  -01:111111  50  ti-AtAfAC,  ttiAf 
t>A  beAg  OftA  SeAjAn  0  tlCibb.  ’D’puA'OAig  fC  beAn  CAbbAi$  tJi 
’ObtrmAibb,  -oeifbfnif  x>o  tigeAfnA  nA  nOibe^n  coif  -AbbAin,  •]  if 
•0616  be  n-A  f An  uj-oAf  guf  CAbuig  fife  leif  be  n-A  coil  fem.  If 
fuAfAC  nAC  fAib  f 6  Corn  b-obc  teif  tiA  SAfAnAig  fem  Af  Ati  gcumA 
fAin,  aCc  AitiAin  50  n-A-omoCA-b  feifeAti  a  -Of oC-CbeACcAP  mAf 
niof  bA  pimmeAC  6,  Abe  feAf  fifinneAC  nA  ceibfeAp  a  CAirn; 


CAib.  2. 

Sine  te  n-A  tfnti: 

ni  feACAi-b  Inif  £Alb  bA  ftiAirimif  fiArh  "b  gAb  febbCA  r.A 
noftnAtiAb  1  gcuAn  Af  “  CfAig  Ati  t)Airib  ”  be  ’OiAfmAip  tia  n^Abb 
inf  An  mbbiAbAin  1169.  tAmig  ha  TIoftnAnAig  50  SAf  An  a  o’n 
b^fAinc  ceA-o  bbiA-OAn  foirh  An  Am  foin,  fA  fciufugA-b  tiAim 
tltiA-btAig,  1  -OO  f^AipeA-OAf  ha  SAfAnAig  i  n-Aon  bfingm  AniAin. 
t)i  HA  SAfAnAig  fA  Coif  gAn  riioibb  -j  RofmAnAC  ’ha  fig  -j  ’tia 
btiAnnA  of t a  feAfOA.  Iliof  bA  t>AbA  foin  -o’eifinn.  O’n  fi  fin 
An  -OAfA  tlAnfi  50  Pci  An  c-oCcrhAP  tlAnfi  bi  figte  SAfAnA  ’ha 
“  pcigeAfnAib  ”  Af  Oifinn.  tlf  fAib  fe  i  mifneAC  Aon  f!  aca  Ri 
6ifeAnn  “oo  gbAoPAP  Aif  fbm  guf  CeAp  An  c-oCcriiAp  tlAnfi  juf 
Coif  do  fem  belt  ’nA  fi  pAipifib  Af  OifeAimAig. 

Af  An  AtibAf  pom  Cuip  ft  gAipm  fgoibe  AtnAC  50  fAib  ft 
f  1  ACcAnAC  Af  tAoipeACAib  mofA  OifeAnn  cf tnnnmgAp  Af  Aon 
bAtAif  50  mbponnfAp  fe  cioPAib  *]  CAbAtii  oftA. 

TDo  b’b  nof  nA  -ocAOifeAC  foin  50  -on  flip  belt  ’nA  feinn 
Af  An  -otfeib  i  fbomneAP  a  Pcpeibe  fem  -oo  togbAib.  t)i  0 
t)fiAm  mAf  CeAnn  Af  ITIumcif  OfiAin,  0  ritibb  mAf  CeAnn  Af 
itlumcif  Tleibb,  i  mAf  fin  -ooib.  CuippiP  ah  c-oCcmAp  tlAnfi  -oeif- 
eA-b  beif  An  nof  fom  feAfOA,  1  p’A  feif  fin  cuipeAnn  fe  fogfA  Ag 
cfiAbb  Af  Af-o-tAoifeACAib  OifeAnn  nAC  bfiub  tiAit)  aCc  fiotCAm 
-00  PbAnAP  beo,  -|  50  npeAnpAiP  fe  cigeAfnAi  mofA  piob,  -[  50 
mbponnfAiP  fe  CAbAifi  nA  cpeibe  oftA  aCc  geibbeAP  po.  T)o 
rriACcnuig  ha  tAOifig.  T)o  feif  nof  nA  b- OifeAnn  ati  tiAip  fin 
niofb’  beif  An  pcAoifeAC  tAbAm  iia  cpeibe,  aCc  beo  fem  -j  beifeAn 
1  -oceAnncA  Cbibe.  t»i  feifeAii  mAf  CeAnn  oftA  mAf  p’Appuig- 
eA-OAf  fem  6  Af  ComgeAbb  50  pcAbAfgAp  fe  ceAfc  poib.  .Af  ah 
APbAf  foin  bioPAf  f AOf  -]  ni  beompAP  ah  tAoifeAc  a  gcuip 
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action,  nor  in  love  of  his  country.  There  is  just  one  stain  upon 
his  name.  The  English  have  shown  us  that  stain  clearly  and 
gladly,  for  they  detested  Shane  O’Neill.  He  carried  off  Cal- 
vach  O’Donnell’s  wife,  sister  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  many  authors  think  that  she  eloped 
with  him  of  her  own  will.  He  was  very  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
English  themselves  in  that  way,  except  that  he  would  admit 
his  evil  conduct,  for  he  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  truthful  man, 
who  would  not  conceal  his  fault. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IRELAND  IN  HIS  TIME. 

Inisfail  never  saw  a  day’s  peace  after  the  sails  of  the  Normans 
were  lowered  in  the  harbor  at  Traig-an-Vaniv,*  with  Foreign 
Dermot,  in  the  year  1169.  The  Normans  came  to  England 
from  France  a  hundred  years  before  that  time,  under  the 
command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  they  routed  the 
Saxons  in  one  single  battle.  The  Saxons  were  overcome  at 
once,  and  a  Norman  was  King  and  task-master  over  them 
thenceforward.  It  was  not  thus  with  Ireland.  From  that 
Hing,  Henry  II.,  to  Henry  VII.,  the  Kings  of  England  were 
“  lords  ”  of  Ireland.  Not  one  of  them  had  the  courage  to  call 
himself  King  of  Ireland  until  Henry  VIII.  thought  that  he 
ought  to  be  really  King  over  the  Irish. 

He  therefore  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  the  great  chiefs 
of  Ireland  must  assemble  in  one  place  so  that  he  might  present 
them  with  titles  and  lands. 

Until  then,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  chiefs  to  be  heads  of 
the  clans  and  to  take  the  family  name  of  their  own  clan. 
O’Brien  was  head  of  the  O’Brien  family,  O’Neill  of  the  O’Neill 
family,  and  so  with  all  of  them.  Henry  VIII.  will  put  an  end 
to  this  custom  for  the  future,  and  accordingly  he  sends  a  notice 
to  the  high  chiefs  of  Ireland  that  he  wants  nothing  but  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  that  he  will  make  great  lords  of  them,  and 
that  he  will  bestow  upon  them  the  lands  of  their  clan,  provided 
they  submit  themselves  to  him.  The  chieftains  reflected. 
According  to  Irish  customs  at  that  time  the  land  of  the  clan 
did  not  belong  to  the  chief,  but  to  themselves  and  to  him 
jointly.  He  was  their  head,  because  the}?'  themselves  appointed 
him  on  condition  that  he  would  give  them  their  rights.  For 
that  reason  they  were  free,  and  the  chief  would  not  dare  to 

*  Somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  The  name  is  not  now  recognizable. 
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SeAgAn  An  'OiorriAif. 


cAtiiiAti  do  bAinc  t>iob  mAp  bi  ah  oipeAT)  cipc  aca  pCm  Cum  rsA 
CAliiiAn  pom  p  bi  AigepeAn. 

At c  pCAC  Ati  "otige  peo  do  CeAp  An  c-oCcrhAt>  tlAnpi  p  a  mmip- 
cCip  511c  Wolsey.  £)eAt>  An  cAoipeAC  peApT>A  mAp  mAigiptip  ap 
5AC  cpeib  1  n-ionAT>  belt  mAp  do  bi  pC  50  Dei  po  ’nA  uACoApAn 
optA.  tli'op  tAitnig  Ati  gno  1  n-Aon  Cop  teip  An  -ocpeib,  aCc  t>o 
peiticig  p£  50  "oiAn  tiiAiC  teip  nA  CAOipeACAib,  p  do  pmuAimt)  gAC 
ceAnn  aca  Ap  a  pon  pCm  50  pAib  pC  1  a  T)cAmig  poitnip  cnAice, 
CuippeAC  te  corhpAC  1  n-AgAit)  nA  SApAnAC,  p  gup  mitu)  copg  tdo 
Cup  teip  An  impeAp. 

“O’A  Cionn  pom  PCignoir)  j;up  tpiAtt  CAoipig  mopA  nA  b-CipeAnn 
Anonn  50  Ltm’oum  Cum  tlAnpi  mp  An  mbtiAt>Ain  1541,  p  ’nA  meApg 
Conn  0  lltitt  ;  p  50  pAib  An  pi  50  piAt,  pAitceAC,  tippAimeAC  teO, 
1  50  mieApnAit)  pC  lAptAl  7  cigeApnAi  mob  tio  pCip  a  gcCim  ’pA 
CpAOgAt. 

t)A  CubAipceAC  An  cupup  C  triAp  do  PeAgAit  pC  jaC  cpeib  1  n- 
@ipinn  o’n  nCp  do  61  aca  teip  nA  ciAncAib — pC  pin  ptAit  00 
•CCaiiaC)  T)Cib  pCm  Ap  An  ocpeib  gAn  ppteAt>CAp  00  pig  SApAnA. 
CAitpro  piAT>  peApoA  urhAtugAt)  Do’n  1  AptA  ouaD  po  T> o  Cum  All 
pi  t)6ib,  i  muiiA  mbevC  piAT>  uniAt  x>6  cuippeAp  pAigoiuipi  SApAnA 
Cum  CAbpuigte  teip  An  1  AptA  nuAt>  1  gCorhAip  pmACc  do  Cup  Ap  An 
ocpeib  noAn.  Pli  putAip  oo’n  1  AptA  nuAt)  teip  Aipe  tAbAipc  06 
pCm  nb  ApooCAiO  SApAnA  1  AptA  eite  ’nA  iouao  a  belt)  utiiAt  p 
muinceAptiA  oo’n  piAgAtcAp. 


CAib.  3; 

^ntiAim  1  “oclii  cO$Ain. 

Iliop  b’longnAO  go  pAib  piopmApnAig  1  oUip  CCgAin  Ap  teACc 
Ap  n-Aip  Do’n  1  AptA  nuAt),  1  cogApnAC  1  cpotAt)  ceAnn  1  tAnti- 
peAit  ctAit)eAiii  go  bAgAptAC  Abup  -)  tAtt.  “  Ip  £  An  Conn  po  An 
C£ao  0  Tleitt  00  Cpom  a  gUm  Cum  pig  lApACcA,”  Ap  piAopAn,  p 
tu  jjaoap  puit  Ap  SeAgAn,  AopAnAC  Cumn.  “  CA  At)bAp  pig  Ann,” 
AOUbpAOAp  te  CClte  ;  “  pAn  go  bpApAlt)  pC.  "PCAC  An  gpUAIg  pAOA, 
pAinneAC,  pionn  pom  Aip,  p  An  t>A  puit  tAprhApA  gtApA  pom  Ai?;e. 
CA  pC  Ag  boppAt)  go  ciug.  UA  bpeip  p  pe  cpoigte  Ap  Aipoe  Aim 
CeAnA  pCm:  peAC  go  cpumn  Aip,  nAC  teAtAn-guAitneAC  pumnce 
peAppAt)AC  acA  pC;  Com  oipeAC  te  pteig,  Cbm  tutriiAp  te  piAt), 
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take  their  land  from  them,  for  they  had  as  much  right  to  that 
land  as  he  had. 

But  observe  this  law  that  Henry  VIII.  and  his  cunning 
minister,  Wolsey,  devised.  The  chieftain  would  in  future  be 
the  master  of  each  clan,  instead  of  being,  as  he  had  been 
hitherto,  the  head  man  of  them.  The  business  did  not  please 
the  clan  at  all,  but  it  suited  the  chieftains  thoroughly  well,  and 
each  of  them  thought  for  his  own  part  that  he  and  all  who 
came  before  him  were  worried  and  tired  with  fighting  against 
the  English,  and  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  the  struggle. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  read  that  the  great  chiefs  of  Ireland 
traveled  over  to  London  to  Henry  in  the  year  1541,  and  among 
them  Conn  O’Neill ;  and  that  the  King  was  most  generous  and 
hospitable  and  respectful  towards  them,  and  that  he  made  earls 
and  lords  of  them  according  to  their  rank  in  life. 

It  was  an  unlucky  journey,  for  it  parted  every  clan  in  Ire¬ 
land  from  the  custom  they  had  had  for  ages — that  is,  making  a 
prince  for  themselves  from  among  the  clan,  independently  of 
the  King  of  England.  Henceforward  they  will  have  to  obey 
this  new  Earl  that  the  King  has  made  for  them,  and  if  they 
will  not  be  obedient  to  him,  the  soldiers  of  England  will  be 
sent  to  help  the  new  Earl  in  order  to  repress  the  unruly  tribe. 
The  new  Earl,  too,  must  needs  mind  himself,  or  England  will 
put  up  another  Earl  in  his  place  who  will  be  obedient  and 
friendly  to  the  Government. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GLOOM  IN  TIR-EOGHAIN. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  there  was  whispering  in  Tir-Eoghain 
when  the  new  Earl  came  back,  whispering  and  shaking  of 
heads  and  a  threatening  handling  of  swords  on  this  side  and 
that.  “This  Conn  is  the  first  O’Keill  who  bent  his  knee  to  a 
foreign  King,”  said  they,  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Shane, 
Conn’s  eldest  son. 

“  There  is  the  making  of  a  King  in  him,”  they  said  to  each 
other;  “wait  till  he  grows  up.  See  that  long,  curly  fair  hair 
on  him,  and  those  two  fiery  gray  eyes  he  has.  He  is  growing 
fast.  He  is  more  than  six  feet  in  height  already.  Look  at  him 
closely;  see  how  broad-shouldered,  well-knifyand  sinewy  he  is, 
as  straight  as  a  spear,  as  fleet  as  a  stag,  as  bold  as  the  bull  of 
a  herd.  Shane  shall  be  prince  over  us,  and  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
new  Earl  will  have  to  take  himself  off.” 
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SeAgAn  An  biomAif. 


Com  oAn  be  CAfb  cAnA.  belt)  SeAgAn  mAf  fbAib  OfAinn  i  caiC- 
fit>  lAfbA  nuAt)  An  oCcrhAt)  llAnfi  gfeA-OAt)  beif.” 

CtiAbAit)  Conn  0  IlCibb  aii  CogAfnAC  7  t>o  goiU  fi  Aif. 
CuAtAit)  fC  fif  A5  CAinc  le  CCibe  -)  fAobAf  ’nA  fAt)Afc.  “  If 
AnnfA  beif  An  mAC  cogAftA,  tllACfi  An  fTeAfoofCA,  ’nA  SeAgAn 
a  mAC  obifcmeAC  fCm  t>o  tug  a  beAn-cigeAf  nA  t>6,  An  beAn  if 
UAifle  i  n-6ifinn  beif.”  bo  b’l  mAcAif  SeAgAin  mgeAn  An  $eAf- 
AbCAig,  lAfbA  Cibbe  bAfA,  feAf  bA  CumACcAige  i  n-<5ifinn. 

b’lAff  An  c-cCcrhAt)  llAnfi  Af  Conn  a  oigfe  •o’AinmniugAt). 
“  tTlACu,”  Af  Conn,  -]  finneAt)  t)Afun  bun^eAnAinn  T>e  tTlAcu 
bAitfeAC.  “  CAitfeAT)-fA  mo  CeAfc  "o’  fAgAib,”  Abeif  SeAgAn. 
ConnAic  Conn  O  IlCibb  An  lAfAif  i  fubAib  a  mic.  ConnAic  fC  An 
gfuAim  Af  An  Ttcfeib.  “  beit)  SeAgAn  mAf  oigfe  oftn,”  Aoeif 
fe  fA  t>eifeAt>,  CAf  Cif  mofAn  CAfAinc. 

b’lAff  TTlAcu  CAbAlf  Af  SAfAnA  "J  fUAIf  fC  i  gAn  moibb  mAf 
bA  itiaiC  beif  nA  ^AbtAib  An  beAtfjCAb  Cum  muincif  TlCibb  t)0 
Cuf  Af  cCAfAib  a  CCibe.  CuifeAt)  fiof  bAitfeAC  Af  Conn  0  TlCibb 
1  gcCriiAif  fAfAim  t)0  bAinc  T)e  i  t)CAOb  iilACu  do  tn-bAtAifugAt), 
iCc  nl  fACAt)  fC  fiAf  Af  a  geAbbAmAinc  130  SeAgAn  -]  buAibeAt) 
vA  gbAf  1  m  t)Aibe-ACA-cbiAt  6; 


CAib:  4; 

pAObAU  cbAibirh: 

bo  bbAt>m  SeAgAn  An  biomAif  fUAf  7  gbAot>Ait)  fC  Af  a 
muincif  eifge  AmAC,  be  n’  AtAif  T>’f uAfgbAt).  tliof  b’feAff  beif 
nA  SAfAnAig  gnO  b!  aca.  SeobAt)  fbtiAg  6  CuAit)  go  cuige  blbAt) 
1  gcorhAif  ftuAiCc  do  Cuf  Af  An  bfeAf  og  bAOt  fo,  aCc  00  CAinij; 
feifeAn  AniAf  oftA  50  b-obAinn,  do  gAb  fC  tfiotA,  -|  bioTiAf 
Ag  bAinc  nA  fAbA  t)’A  CCibe  A5  ceiCeAt)  uAit>.  bo  jbCAfAt)  fbuAg 
eibe  Af  An  mbbiAt)Ain  do  bi  CujAinn  (1552),  aCc  do  CiomAin 
SeAgAn  foimif  iao  ’nof  fgACA  ^AbAf.  bi  feAf  1  n-AgAit)  nA 
SAfAtiAC  An  cof  fo.  S^AoibeAt)  Conn  0  IlCibb  be  ci  fiotCAnA 
do  -OCAnAt)  aCc  bA  beAg  An  rtiAiceAf  C.  bo  bbAif  SeAgAn  An 
biomAif  fuib. 

CAitpeAf  An  feAf  mofbAbAC  bofb  fo  t>o  Cofg,”  AffAn  feAf- 
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Conn  0  Neill  heard  the  whispering,  and  it  troubled  him.  He 
heard  men  talking  together,  with  daggers  {lit.  an  edge)  in 
their  looks.  “  He  prefers  the  bastard  son,  Matthew,  the  dark 

man,  to  Shane,  his  own  lawful  son,  whom  his  lady  gave  him _ 

the  noblest  woman  in  Ireland,  too!  ” 

Shanes  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Geraldine,  the  Earl 
oi  Kildare,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Ireland. 

Henry  VIII.  asked  Conn  to  name  his  heir.  “Matthew,” 
said  Conn,  and  Matthew  was  made  Baron  Dungannon  forth¬ 
with.  “  I  must  get  my  right,”  said  Shane.  Conn  O’Neill  saw 
the  flash  in  his  son’s  eyes;  he  saw  the  sullenness  of  the  clan. 

Shane  shall  be  my  heir,”  said  he  at  last,  after  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion. 

Matthew  asked  assistance  from  England,  and  he  got  it  imme¬ 
diately,  for  the  foreigners  liked  the  excuse  to  put  the  family 
of  O’Neill  to  worrying  each  other.  Word  was  sent  at  once  to 
Conn  O’Neill  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  him  for 
displacing  Matthew,  but  he  would  not  go  back  on  his  promise  to 
Shane,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in  Dublin. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  EDGE  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Shane  the  Proud  started  up  and  called  to  his  people  to  rise 
out  and  release  his  father.  Nothing  pleased  the  English  better. 
An  army  was  sent  northward  to  Ulster  to  bring  this  foolish 
young  man  to  discipline,  but  he  came  upon  them  suddenly  from 
the  West  and  rushed  right  through  them,  and  they  were  knock¬ 
ing  the  heels  off  each  other  in  flying  from  him.  Another  army 
was  prepared  the  next  year  (1552),  but  Shane  drove  it  before 
him  like  a  flock  of  goats.  There  was  a  man  opposing  the 
English  this  time.  They  released  Conn  O’Neill  in  order  to 
make  peace,  but  it  was  little  good.  Shane  the  Proud  had 
tasted  blood. 

“  Somebody  must  check  this  proud,  arrogant  man,”  said  the 
Lord  Deputy  from  England,  and  he  put  in  order  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  strong  body  of  men.  Their  visit  to  the  North  was  in 
vain,  for  Shane  used  to  meet  them  in  a  place  where  they  did 
not  expect  him ;  he  used  to  startle  them  and  inflict  damage  on 
them,  and  he  would  go  off  bold  and  domineering. 

Matthew  gathered  together  a  body  of  the  clan,  for  some  of 
them  continued  under  his  flag,  and  he  started  to  help  the 
foreigners,  but  Shane  stole  upon  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  he  routed  Matthew  speedily.  “  Let  us  build  a 
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loti  AT)  6  ^AfAHA,  *|  OO  001(115  ~]  VO  gtCAp  p6  ptOlgeACO  UlOip. 
t)i  a  5CUAi(VO  6  cuaiO  i  n-AipoeAp  mAp  vo  buAiteAO  SeAgAn  teo 
■  n-Aic  nAC  pAib  coinne  teip,  bAineAO  pe  geic  ApoA,  bAineAO 
re  56  AfOA,  1  Opuio eAO  re  teip  50  oAn,  mioCuibeApAC. 

t)Ailit;  ITIacu  T)iieAiii  oe’n  cpeib,  niAr  00  teAn  cuio  aca  pA 
riA  bpAC-pAii,  *1  do  gtuAip  re  Cum  CAbpugAO  teip  11 A  'ACc 

o'tAtuig  SeAgAn  ’iia  cpeo  1  Ur  ua  b-oiOCe  i  do  Cip  re  Ap  ^Iaci! 
50  CApAiO.  “  OeAnpAm  OAingeAn  1  m  tleAtpeippoe  Cum  a 
pmACcuigce,”  Atieir  aii  pioipe  HittiAm  t)pAbApon.  tjpip  SeAgAn 
ipceAC  optA  inr  ah  Dun  neAtfi-CpioCnuigce  ud  1  vo  mitt  pC  A 
brupmop.  t)pip  re  Ap  An  ScumA  gceAonA  ipceAC  Ar  OpeAm  eite 
do  tuCc  congAncA  lipAbApon  coir  "Ooipe  ~]  vo  pgAip  fe  wo. 
Tli or  b’longnAO  sur  cAinig  eAgU  Ar  ua  SapauaCaiC  -]  gup  pgem- 
neAOAp  teo  Ar  n-Air  50  t>Aite-AtA-ctiAt. 

“leigeAO  vo  Ar  peAO  Ceitpe  mbtiAOAn  ’da  OiaiO  puo  (1554-8), 
Ate  ni  pAib  Aon  ponn  puAirhnip  Ap  SeA5An  An  “OiomAip.  Cuimmg 
pC  511  r  te  n-A  finnpeAp  cuige  HUT).  t)ioO  An  Urn  Uvoir  1 
n-uACoAip,  ATieir  re  teir  rein.  t)eAO  re  piACCAnAC  Ap  ua  CAoipig 
e’te  geitteAO  06.  “OA  mbeAO  re  corn  5tic  te  ti-AoD  0  Tleitt  t>o 
OeAnpAO  re  ceAngAt  *|  CApAOAp  teir  tia  CAOipeACAib  borbA  ud 
1  n-ionA*o  00  Cur  o’piACAib  optA  geitteAO  06. 

“OubAipc  O  RiAgAtUig,  UrU  uuaO  Ijpepini,  teir  nAC  geittpeAO 
re  pein  1  n-Aon  Cop  06,  aCc  teim  An  peAp  ceinnceAC  cpio,  "]  vo 
b’eigeAn  T)o  uiac  Hi  RiAgAtUig  beic  urhAt  06  peApOA.  Tliop 
rhAp  pm  oe  0  “OornnAitt  1  oCip  ConAitt.  Tli  mo  ’nA  gCitt  An 
Cunn  “OornnAitt  6  AtbAinn  o’Aicig  iia  gteAnncA  coip  pAippge  1 
11-Aoncpuim,  acc  tug  SeAgAn  AgAiO  optA  50  teip  roip  ^AeOit  T 
gAitt.  Hiop  eipig  teip  50  mAiC  inp  An  lAppACc  00  gniO  pC  Cum 
cUmiA  epu aOa  tip  ConAitt  -oo  CAbAipc  pA  nA  piAgAit,  mAp  ppeAb 
CAtbAC  O  “OornnAitt  1  5An  piop  Aip  ’nA  CAbAn  ipc  oiOCe  A5  t)Aite- 
AgAiO-CAOiti  1  bA  beA5  nAp  mitt  pe  SeAgAn.  “Oo  tuic  a  Un  o’A 
Curo  peAp  inp  An  puAgAO  obAnn  uo,  *(  00  CaiVL  pe  Aipm  -j  CApAitt, 
1  ’nA  meApg  a  eAC  ciopOub  pent.  “Oo  b’e  An  c-eAC  cogAiO  uo 
An  CApAtt  bA  bpeAgOA  1  n-eipinn.  TVlAC-An-£iotAip  00  cugtAOi 
uipce.  “puAip  SeAgAn  Ap  n-Aip  Apip  i.  Tliop  Cuip  An  bAC  uo 
copg  AbpAT)  teip  An  bpeAp  gcumApAC  noAn. 

“Oo  tuic  ITIacu  1  ngpApgAp  eigin  te  euro  oe  rhumcip  SeAgAin 
inp  An  mbtiAOAin  1558,  -j  00  gniO  nA  SApAnAig  lAppACc  Ap  An 
5C0ip  do  Cup  1  teit  SeAgAin  pein  aCc  mibAipc  pe  nAC  pAib  Aon 
bAinc  Aige  te  bAp  TTIacu  i  go  gcAitpioip  beic  pApCA  teip  An 
bppeAgpA  poin.  "puAip  Conn  O  Tleitt  bAp  Ap  An  mbtiAOAin  00  bi 
CugAinn.  “  Ca  An  botAp  peiO  -oo  SeAgAn  Anoip,”  Aoei(i  An 
cpeib  ;  “  ni  beiO  lApU  mAp  CeAnn  opAinn  a  cuitteAO.” 
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stronghold  in  Belfast  to  keep  him  in  order,”  said  the  Knight, 
bir  William  Brabazon.  Shane  broke  in  upon  them  in  the 
unfinished  fort,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.  He  broke  in, 
in  the  same  way,  upon  another  body  of  Brabazon’s  party  near 
Derry,  and  scattered  them.  It  was  no  wonder  that  fear  fell 
upon  the  English,  and  that  they  fled  back  to  Dublin. 

They  let  him  alone  for  four  years  after  that  (1554-8),  but 
Shane  the  Proud  had  no  desire  for  peace.  He  remembered  that 
Ulster  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  Let  the  strong  hand  be 
uppermost,  said  he  to  himself.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
other  chiefs  to  submit  to  him.  If  he  had  been  as  clever  as 
Hugh  O'Neill,  he  would  have  made  bonds  and  friendship  with 
those  haughty  chiefs  instead  of  forcing  them  to  yield  to  him. 

O'Reilly,  the  new  Earl  of  Breffny,  said  to  him  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  him  in  any  case ;  but  the  fiery  man  leaped 
through  him  (be.,  through  his  forces),  and  O’Reilly  was  obliged 
to  be  humble  towards  him  for  the  future.  It  was  not  so  with 
O  Donnell  in  Tir-Conaill,  nor  did  the  Clan  Donal  from  Scot¬ 
land  yield,  who  inhabited  the  glens  by  the  sea  in  Antrim;  but 
Shane  turned  his  face  against  them  all,  both  Gaels  and 
foreigners.  He  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  attempt  he 
made  to  bring  the  sturdy  children  of  Tir-Conaill  under  his 
rule,  for  Calvach  O’Donnell  sprang  upon  him  secretly  in  his 
tent  at  night  at  Balleegan  (on  Loch  Swilly),  and  he  nearly 
destroyed  Shane.  A  great  many  of  his  ihen  fell  in  that  sudden 
rout,  and  he  lost  arms  and  horses,  and  among  them  his  own 
coal-black  steed.  That  charger  was  the  finest  horse  in  Ireland. 
They  called  him  the  Son  of  the  Eagle.  Shane  got  him  back 
again.  That  check  did  not  long  hinder  so  powerful  and  in¬ 
trepid  a  man. 

Matthew  fell  in  some  brawl  with  a  few  of  Shane’s  people  in 
the  year  1558,  and  the  English  tried  to  attribute  the  crime  to 
Shane  himself ;  but  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Matthew’s 
death,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
answer.  Conn  O’Neill  died  the  following  year  (1559). 

“  ’The  road  is  clear  for  Shane  now,”  said  the  clan;  “  we  will 
have  no  earl  for  a  head  over  us  any  more.” 


CHATTER  V. 

O’NEILL  OF  ULSTER. 

Out  with  you  to  tlm  top  of  Tullahogue,  Shane  the  Proud! 
The  royal  flagstone  is  there,  waiting  for  you  to  plant  your  right 
foot  upon  it,  as  your  ancestors  the  Kings  did  before  you!  And 
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CAib.  5. 

6  n6ltt  tit At)j 

AmAt  teAC  Ap  bApp  UutAigoig,  A  SeAgAin  An  TMomAip  !  CA 
An  teAC  plogAfoA  Ann  Ag  peiteAin  teAC  teo’  toip  xieip  •oo  buAtAP 
uipte  mAp  gnIPeAP  vo  pmnpeAp  plgte  pomAC  !  Agup  ■oo 
feAfAirh  SeAgAn  0  lleitt  Ap  GutAtog,  Agup  •oo  plneAp  ptAC  bAn 
PIpeAt  tuige  mAp  totiiAptA  cotpAim  tipc  o’A  tpeib  ;  buAiteAP 
ctocA  gpeApctA  Afi  A  ptinneAnAib  cumApAtA  -]  CAtbApp  Ap  a  teAnn. 
CAiceAt)  plipeio  a  toipe  piAp  cAp  a  guAtAinn;  CapaP  mite  ctAiP- 
eAtri  op  cionn  ceAnn  *j  p-uipigeAP  iuac  AttA  nA  gceAnncAp  te 
puAim-gtop  mite  p^opnAt — “  O  lleitt  Abu  !  go  mAiprb  Ap  bptAit 
a  to gA  !  ”  T)o  tAitmm  An  gpiAn  Ap  teAnnAigte  pAtAniAit,  Luip- 
neAttlAlt  111  fltlLL,  -J  tlO  CUip  COin  tflOpA  Ap  lAttAlb  AtflApCpAt  AfOA 
pb  niAp  tuAtATiAp  uAtpApcAig  An  riiAcdpe  ’pA  toitt  ■]  gbim  nA 
b-eitice  Ap  An  gcnoc. 

“  T)o  b’onoipi'ge  tiom  belt  Am’  ‘  0  tlbitt  tltAt)  ’  'nA  Am’  pi  Ap 
SpAmn,”  AppA  AoP  tip  GogAin  CAniAtt  niAit  ’nA  PiaiP  puo. 
ft  Ip  trio  te  h-UtCAig  An  Ainm  ‘6  tteitl  ’  ’nA  ‘  CAepAp  ’  te 
HomAnAig,”  App  An  pgpiopboip  Mountjoy. 


CAib.  6: 

“  T)eAitt>n^tAin  tA it)g  ’oOriinAtt.” 

CAitteAp  ITIAipe,  bAinpiogAin  SApAnA  pA’n  Am  po,  -j  bt  6tip 
’nA  b-ionAO.  T)o  b’  1  An  beAn  iiu-bAnAifiAit  peo  An  tpoiPe  ttoite 
1  nA  pgApCAtA  ppAip  An  beAn  bA  mo  mncteAtc  te  n-A  tinn.  X)o 
tpom  pi  pem  -j  a  piAgAtcAp  tAitpeAt  Ap  tup  ipceAt  Ap  SeAgAn. 
Sydney  x>o  b’Ainm  v’a  peAp-ionAT>  i  n-Cipmn.  gtiiAip  pb  6  tuAiP 
go  ’OunpeAtgAm  -]  tuip  po^pA  turn  SeAgAin  ceAtc  ’nA  gAop. 
tli °P  teig  SeAgAn  Aip  gup  cuAtAiP  pe  An  pogpA  Ate  tuip  pt 
ctnpeAP  turn  Sydney  ceAtc  turn  a  tige  -j  belt  ’nA  AtAip  bAipciPe 
■o’A  riiAC  og.  niop  PiutcAig  An  peAp-ionAO  ■oo  do  peApAini  pe 
teip  An  mAC.  “  UAim-pe  Am’  0  lltitt  i  n-tltAp  te  coit  nA  cpeibe 
peo,”  AppA  SeAgAn.  “  Til  teApouigeAtm  uAim  compAC  te  SApAnA 
mA  teijteAp  pom,  Ate  mA  cuipteAp  opm,  bloP  opAib  pem.”  t)i 
Sydney  pApcA  teip  pin  i  bl  plottAin  Ap  peAp  caitiaiU  i  n-tltAp 
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Shane  O’Neill  stood  on  Tullaliogue,  and  a  straight,  white  wand 
was  handed  to  him  as  a  symbol  of  his  true  balance  of  justice  to 
his  clan;  an  embroidered  cloak  was  put  over  his  powerful 
shoulders,  and  a  helmet  on  his  head.  His  shoe  was  thrown 
behind  him  over  his  shoulder.  A  thousand  swords  were  waved 
overhead,  and  the  echoes  of  the  whole  district  were  awakened 
with  the  sound  of  voices  from  a  thousand  throats — “  O’Neill 
for  ever!  May  our  Prince  live  to  enjoy  his  election!”  The 
sun  shone  on  the  handsome,  bright  features  of  O’Neill,  and  the 
great  hounds  in  their  leashes  bayed  as  if  they  heard  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  in  the  forest  and  the  cry  of  the  fawn  on  the  hill. 

“  I  would  think  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  ‘  O’Neill  of  Ulster  ’ 
than  to  be  King  of  Spain,”  said  Hugh  of  Tir-Eoghain  a  good 
while  after.  “  The  name  ‘  O’Neill  ’  is  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
Ulstermen  than  ‘  Csesar  ’  was  to  the  Romans,”  said  the  exter¬ 
minator  Mountjoy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“  DONAL  IS  BROTHER  TO  TADHG.” 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  died  about  this  time,  and  Elizabeth 
was  Queen  in  her  stead.  This  unwomanly  woman,  with  the 
heart  of  stone  and  the  bowels  of  brass,  was  the  cleverest  woman 
of  her  time.  She  and  her  Government  began  at  once  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  Shane.  Sydney  was  the  name  of  her  Deputy  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  proceeded  northwards  to  Dundalk,  and  sent  notice 
to  Shane  to  come  to  bim.  Shane  did  not  pretend  to  have 
heard  the  notice,  but  he  sent  an  invitation  to  Sydney  to  come 
to  his  house  and  be  godfather  to  his  infant  son.  The  Deputy 
did  not  refuse  him,  and  he  stood  for  his  son.  “  I  am  O’Neill 
of  Ulster  by  the  will  of  this  clan,”  said  Shane.  “  I  do  not 
want  any  fighting  with  England  if  I  am  let  alone,  but  if  they 
provoke  me,  let  them  take  the  consequences.”  Sydney  was 
satisfied  with  that,  and  there  was  peace  in  Ulster  for  awhile, 
until  Sussex  came  as  Deputy  to  Ireland.  “  I  shall  have  no 
peace,”  said  he,  “till  O’Neill  is  overthrown,”  and  he  prepared 
and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  purpose.  This  Sussex  was  a 
false,  cruel,  cunning  man,  but  he  was  not  so  clear-headed  as 
Sydney.  Calvach  O’Donnell  assisted  him,  and  also  the 
Scottish  O’Donnells  in  Antrim.  Shane  the  Proud  complained 
that  they  were  annoying  him  without  cause.  His  province 
was  prospering  in  wealth  and  well-doing.  Let  a  messenger 
come  from  Elizabeth  and  he  would  see.  Elizabeth  took  no 
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gug  tAmig  Sussex  ’ua  geAg-ionAO  50  b-6igmn.  “  Di  DCao  ait* 
fuAirfmeAg,”  Aoeig  ge,  “  50  rnbeit)  0  DCibb  gA  Coif,”  -j  00  gbtAg 
■j  Tio  Coigig  gbuAg  be  b-AgAiD  An  giiot a.  "peAg  geAbbCAC,  bogb, 
gbic,  do  b’eAt)  Sussex  fo  aCc  ni  fAib  fe  Coni  geAg-mncmeAC  be 
Sydney.  Do  CAbguig  CaIUaC  0  'OotimAibb  beif,  i  mAg  An 
gcCAonA  cbAnn  ’OomnAibb  da  bAbbAnn,  1  nxXoncfuim.  Do 
geAgAn  SeAgAn-An-DioniAif  go  gAbtAg  Ag  cug  Aif  gAn  Cuif.  t)i 
a  Cuige  Ag  oub  Cum  cinn  1  mAOin  1  mAiceAf.  UAgAD  ceACcAife 
ebige  1  geAbAt)  g£.  Hi  of  Cuif  6bif  fuim  ’da  Curo  CAince  aCc 
beig  gi  o’A  geAg-ionAO  gbuAifeACc  6  cuaiD  go  b-/dfO-1TlACA  inf 
An  mbbiAbAin  1561. 

pfeAb  SeAgAn  go  h-obAnn  ifceAC  go  Of  ConAibb  fub  a  gAib 
coinne  beif  1  do  fgiob  g£  beif  feAn  CAbbAC  O  T)6rimAibb  I  a  beAn 
og,  An  beAn  ut>  o’fAg  An  gmAb  Af  a  Ainm.  T)o  Cuif  An  cbeAf 
cogAib  obAnn  fom  meAgbtAbb  Af  da  Of  ConAibbig  i  do  coCuig 
Sussex  a  CeAnn  be  cAiigcAg.  CAg  SeAgAn  6  DeAf  gA  mAf  do 
beAg)  f6  Af  Cl  lAffAlCC  DO  CAbAlfC  gA  t)A1  be-ACA-Cbl  At.  t)i  DIaC- 
An-piobAif  gA  ■]  niog  b’lonncAOib  SeAgAn  Af  mum  An  eiC  gin  Af 
CeAnn  ogeAtnA  -oifsifeAC  o’  DbCAtAib.  Diog  tuig  Sussex  cat)  6 
An  guAOAf  do  Di  gA  SeAgAn.  p\A  DeigeAt)  do  fibrb  ge  go  fAib 
SeAgAn  ’nA  gbAice  Aige  1  do  beAfcuig  ge  mmb  T>6.  T)o  “tguio 
gC  mibe  geAf  igceAC  go  Of  CogAin  Ag  cfeAfA  -]  Ag  coggAifC,  ■] 
•o’  gAn  gC  gem  coif  Aif o- 1T1  aCa  Ag  geiceAm  be  SeAgAn.  ti)Aibig 
An  mi'be  geAf  nA  cCaoca  bA  ouDa,  nA  CAOifig  bAnA,  -]  nA  CAgiAibb, 
1  T)0  gbUA1geAT)Af  Af  n-A1f  gO  bUACAC.  “  p’eAC  DlAC-An-g'lObAlf,” 
AfgA  Dume  Cigm,  “  cA  SeAgAn  An  "OiomAig  CtigAib  !  ”  Di  fAib 
be  SeAgAn  Af  An  bAtAig  uo  aCc  cCao  *|  giCe  mAfcAC  *]  DA  c6at> 
coigiDce,  aCc  gAiggiDig  bboggbeimeACA  do  b’eAt)  iat>.  t)i  cinn 
-|  cog  a  ’ua  gcAgnAnAib  Af  An  mACAife  uo  gA  CeAim  tiAige  An 
Cboig,  -j  An  guigbeAC  beAg  cgeACOA,  gcobbtA,  Ag  ggemneAf)  50 
bdkfomACA,  ua  biAibib  gAObfACA  t>’a  n-geAffAD  *]  x )’A  n-CifbeAC,  1 
An  gAif-CAtA  UAtimAC  ud— “  lArii  oeAgg  Abu  1  ”  ’ha  gcbuAgAib. 
mngeAnn  Sussex  gem  be  cgAt>  cgoiDe  ah  fAoti-mADmA  do 
cuifeAD  Aif. — Di  fAib  ge  1  migneAC  Aon  SigeAnnAig  giAifi  gog 
geAgArii  Am’  AgAiD-ge,  aCc  geAC  moiu  0  Deibb  geo  1  gAn  Aige  aCc 
a  beAt  n-oigeAO  geAf  biom,  Ag  bguCcAt)  igceAC  Af  mo  Afm  bfeAg 
Af  mACAige  geit>  beAtAn.  T)o  gurbgmn  Cum  De  gAibb  o’gAgAib  Aif 
’iia  beiteio  o’aic  gAn  coibb  1  ngioffACc  cfi  mibe  ”06  be  ggAt  00 
tAb/xifC  o’ a  C1110  geAf.  Dio  nAige  6,  o’gobAig  nA  gAggAt  gC 
aicio  00m’  Agm  beo  1  n-uAif  An  Cboig,  -j  ig  beAg  nAf  gcfAC  gCmt 
gdn  i  An  Cuio  eibe  AmAC  beig  Ag  OAingeAii  AigomACA.” 

Di  CfomgAt)  Sussex  Af  Of  eogAm  00  CgeACAt  go  g6ib  Agig,. 
Cuif  An  bfigbeAC  tio  ggAimgAt)  ogtA  1  Iudouid  -j  o’lAff  ebig  Af 
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notice  of  what  he  said,  but  she  allowed  her  Deputy  to  go  north 
to  Armagh  in  the  year  1561. 

Shane  rushed  suddenly  into  Tir-Conaill  before  they  expected 
him,  and  he  carried  off  old  Calvach  O’Donnell  and  his  young 
wife — that  woman  who  left  the  stain  on  his  name.  This  sudden 
feat  of  arms  dismayed  the  Tir-Conaill  men,  and  Sussex 
scratched  his  head  with  vexation.  Shane  turned  southward, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  make  an  attack  on  Dublin.  The  “  Son 
of  the  Eagle  ”  was  under  him,  and  Shane  was  not  to  be 
trusted  on  the  back  of  that  horse  at  the  head  cf  an  active  body 
of  Ulstermen.  Sussex  did  not  know  how  great  was  the 
pnergetic  force  of  Shane.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  Shane  m 
his  grip,  and  he  laid  a  trap  for  him.  He  sent  a  thousand  men 
into  Tir-Eoghain  to  plunder  and  ravage,  and  he  himself 
remained  near  Armagh  waiting  for  Shane.  The  thousand  men 
collected  hundreds  of  black  cows,  of  white  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  they  were  returning,  much  elated.  “  See  the  *  Son  of  the 
Eagle  ’ !  ”  said  one  of  them;  “  Shane  the  Proud  is  upon  us  !  ” 
Shane  had  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen  and  two 
hundred  foot  in  the  place,  but  they  were  warriors  who  dealt 
loud-resounding  blows.  Heads  and  feet  were  in  heaps  upon 
that  field  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  the  little  remnant, 
wounded  and  torn,  Avere  flying  to  Armagh,  the  keen-edged  axes 
cutting  and  slaughtering  them,  and  that  terrifying  war-cry, 
“  bArn  -oedfs  dt>u  !”  in  their  ears.  Sussex  himself  tells  with 
sorrow  of  heart  the  utter  rout  that  was  inflicted  on  him*: — - 
“  Ho  Irishman  ever  before  had  the  courage  to  stand  against 
me;  but  see  this  O’Neill  to-day,  and  he  having  only  half  as 
many  men  as  I,  bursting  in  upon  my  fine  army  on  a  smooth, 
wide  plain.  I  would  pray  to  God  to  get  a  chance  at  him  in 
such  a  place,  without  a  wood  within  three  miles  of  him  to 
give  shelter  to  his  men.  My  shame !  He  was  like  not  to  have 
left  a  creature  of  my  army  alive  in  one  hour,  and  it  wanted 
little  but  he  would  have  dragged  me  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
fortress  of  Armagh.” 

Sussex  would  not  attempt  to  plunder  Tir-Eoghain  again  for 
awhile.  That  defeat  terrified  them  in  London,  and  Elizabeth 
asked  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  relative  of  Shane  the  Proud,  to 
make  peace.  She  sent  a  message  of  pardon  to  Shane,  and  an 
invitation  to  come  to  London  to  speak  with  her.  “  I  will  not 
stir  a  foot,”  said  Shane,  “  till  the  English  army  takes  the  road 
out  of  Ulster.”  “  Be  it  so,”  said  Elizabeth. 

*  In  all  cases  where  quotations  from  English  writers  have  been  translated  into  Irish 

Condti  rriAot,  such  quotations  have  been  re-translated  into  English,  and  there¬ 
fore  differ  slightly  in  form,  though  not  in  sense,  from  the  English  originals. — Ed. 
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lApbA  CibbeuAfA,  bpAtAip  SeAgAm  ah  DiomAip,  piotCAm  t)0 
PeAnAP.  Cuip  pi  ceACtAipeACc  mAiteAmnAif  Cum  SeAgAm  -| 
cuipeAP  Cuige  ceAtc  50  Lunpum  be  bAbAipc  b£i.  “  111  CoppotAP 
cof,”  APeip  SeAgAn,  “  go  TicugAiP  Apm  Sa^aua  a  mbbtAp  optA 
Af  UbAP.”  “  bioP  niAp  fin,”  A-oubAipt  Chip. 

fluAif  t»o  riieAt  Sussex  CeAp  pt  a  CbeAp  peibb  po  Cup  1  bpeiPm. 
U a  a  pgpibinn  pdn  Cum  6b?p  e  mAp  piAPnAipe  Af  An  bpeAbb.  1 
mi  nA  tugnAfA  1561,  rgpiobAnn  pe  Cum  nA  bAinpiogn^  pm  gup 
tAipig  pC  IUAC  CCA-O  niApc  ’pA  mbbiAPAin  Tie  tAbAm  tio  PliAtl 
l-i aC,  mAopcige  Hi  fleibb,  Af  ComgeAbb  go  muipbeoCAp  pe  An 
pbAit  pin.  “  Do  mumeAp  tio  ciomiup  p’CaPoCaP  pC  leip  CAf  Cip 
nA  beAfCA,”  A-oeip  pC.  Hi  piop  Pumn  An  fAib  lliAli  IiaC 
■oAipipib,  aCc  gibC  pgCAb  £  ni  CloipceAf  gup  gnip  pC.iAfpACt  Af 
SeAgAn  po  PunrhApbugAP. 


CAib3  7: 

se^Ari-Ari-DTomxvis  1  1_  l3  Tl  T>  U 1  n 

tlinne  lApbA  Cibbe-OAfA  piotCAm  ipip  0  Pleibb  -j  SAfAnA,  mAp 
bA  mop  be  b-0  Tleibb  e,  1  do  peobAtiAp  AfAon  Anonn  go  tmnpuin 
1  n-oeipeAt)  nA  bbiAPnA,  -j  gAp-OA  gAtboglAC  1  n-empeACc  beo. 

DubApCAp  be  SeAgAn  nAC  bpibbpeAp  pe  Ap  Aip  go  x>eo,  coipg 
go  pAib  An  cuAg  -j  An  ceAp  ’nA  ComAip  Ag  ebip,  aCc  bi  muimgin 
AigepeAn  Ap  a  CeAngA  biomtA  •]  bi  poiC  Aige  nAp  meAt  pC  piArii 
,  n-Aon  CuniAngAC. 

t)eAn  UAbbAC  -oo  b’eAp  6bip;  bi  pi  PAtAriiAib,  gpuAig  puAP 
uipte,  i  pubA  gbAfA  Aici,  An  c-eA-oAC  bA  bpeAgPA  1  bA  pAoipe  be 
pAgAib  uipte,  ■]  An  ioihad  Tie  aici  be  b-i  pern  po  CopugAp  go 
mime  ’fA  bo.  peAcog  -oo  b’eAP  i  be  peACAinc  uipte,  aCc  bi 
eporbe  An  beAtApAig  AbbCA,  gAn  cpuAg,  $An  cpuAgmCib  aici,  *| 
innein  -|  Aigne  CAp  mnAib  An  pomAin.  “  An  bAbAptAip  btApbA 
Cuici  ?  ”  AppA  Pume  eigin  be  SeAgAn.  “  Hi  bAbopA-o  go  peirhm,” 
Ap  peipeAn,  “  mAp  beonpAp  An  teAngA  PuAipc  gpAnnA  pom  mo 
CoppAin.”  bi  -ppAincip  -\  SpAimp  1  tAipeAnn  Ag  SeAgAn  1 
■oceAnncA  a  teAngA  binn  bbAfOA  pCin.  beAn  ceAngACA  do  b’eAp 
ebip  beip,  1  Pub  Apt  Ap  Kup  pApuig  SeAgAn  bppAmcip  i  -]  gup 
eicig  pi  compAP  beip  ’pA  ceAngA  pom. 
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When  Sussex  had  failed,  he  thought  he  would  put  his  cunning 
in  treachery  to  account.  His  own  letter  to  Elizabeth  exists  as 
a  witness  to  the  treachery.  In  the  month  of  August,  1561,  he 
writes  to  that  Queen  that  he  had  offered  land  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  marks  a  year  to  Grey  Mall,  O’Neill’s  house-steward, 
on  condition  that  he  should  kill  that  prince.  “  I  showed  him 
how  he  should  escape  after  the  act,”  said  he.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Grey  Mali  was  in  earnest,  but  in  any  case  we  do  not 
hear  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  murder  Shane. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SHANE  THE  PROUD  IN  LONDON. 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  made  peace  between  O’Neill  and 
England,  for  O’Neill  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  they  both 
traveled  over  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taking  a  guard 
of  gallowglasses  with  them. 

It  was  said  to  Shane  that  he  would  never  come  back,  because 
Elizabeth  had  the  axe  and  the  block  in  readiness  for  him ;  but 
he  had  confidence  in  his  own  keen  and  ready  tongue,  and  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  failed  in  any  difficulty. 

Elizabeth  was  a  vain  woman.  She  was  handsome ;  she  had 
red  hair  and  gray  eyes,  and  she  wore  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  expensive  clothes,  and  she  had  more  than  enough  of  them 
to  decorate  herself  many  times  in  the  day.  She  was  like  a 
peacock  to  look  at;  but  she  had  the  heart  of  a  wild  beast, 
without  pity  or  compassion,  and  more  intellect  and  mind  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  world.  “  Will  you  speak  English  to 
her,”  said  somebody  to  Shane.  “Indeed  I  will  not,”  said  he; 
“for  that  rugged,  ugly  language  would  sprain  my  Jaw.” 
Shane  had  French  and  Spanish  and  Latin  as  wrell  as  his  own 
sweet  musical  tongue.  Elizabeth  was  a  linguist  too,  and  it  is 
said  that  Shane  outdid  her  in  French,  and  that  she  refused 
to  converse  with  him  in  that  language. 

On  Little  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  1562,  he  walked  into  the 
royal  room  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  valiant  men  of  six  feet 
and  more  around  her,  especially  young  Herbert;  but  it  was 
seen  at  once  that  they  were  but  insignificant  men  beside  Shane 
the  Proud.  English  history  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  and 
of  his  appearance.  “  He  had  a  yellowish-red  mantle  of  fine 
material  flowing  down  behind  him  to  the  ground,  and  light  red 
hair,  crisp  and  curly,  falling  over  his  shoulders  to  the  middle 
of  his  back ;  he  had  wild  gray  eyes  that  looked  out  at  you  as 
242 
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1a  TIoPbAg  beAg  itip  An  mbbiAPAin  1562  no  buAib  pt  ipceAt 
50  petmpA  plogAtoA  6b1p.  t>1  pip  CAbmA  pe  cpoigte  -]  nlop  mo 

n<\  cuioeAtcA,  go  mtp  mtp  Herbert  og,  Ate  tonnACAtAp 
bAitpeAt  nAt  pAib  lonncA  Ate  pppeApAin  1  n-Aice  SeAgAin-An- 
DiomAip.  UugAim  pcAip  nA  SApAnAt  cuncup  Ap  a  tuAipc  1  Ap  a 
tput.  “  t)1  pAbbuing  buiPe-PeApg  po  PtAnmup  PAop  Ap  pibeAp 
pi Ap  plop  go  CAtAiri  beip,  1  gpuAig  pionn-puAP  go  cpipineAt,  caiti 
AppAt  cah  a  PbmneAnAib  piop  go  tAp  a  PpomA,  pubA  gbApA  piApAine 
Aige  o’ptAt  Am  At  opc  ttrii  bonnpAt  be  gAt  gptine ;  copp 
pumnre  butiriAp  Aige  -j  eeAnn-Aigte  -oAn.”  t)1  nA  c tAT>CA  Ag 
lAppAlP  pA'OAipt  p’pAgAlb  Alp  ptin  1  Ap  A  gAbbtgbAtA;  *Oeip  A 
ruAipipg  go  pAbATDAp  po  ceAtnvlomnotcA,  poibc  pionnA  optA, 
btmceAtA  buipig  b  muineAb  50  gbun  optA,  cpoiteAnn  iriAcdpe 
CAp  guAibnib  gAt  pip  aca,  *|  geApp-tuAg  CAt a  1  bAim  gAt  Aon  aca. 
Tliop  b’  lonntAoib  peApg  do  tup  Ap  a  beittroib  piuo.  Ip  oeAbb- 
pAtAt  go  pAbAOAp  1  mbpuigm  ApomAtA.  “  timAbuigiP  !  ”  AppA 
SeAgAn  ve  gut  gtopAt  1  nl  pAib  au  pocAt  Ap  a  btAb  nuAip  do 
bl  11A  gAbbtgbAlg  Ap  A  beAC-gtum.  SCAT)  pt  1  gCtlflgAp  Po’n 
tAtAOip  piogAfOA  mAp  a  pAib  Gblp,  Agup  i  tAPuigte  Ap  nbp 
peACbige,  oo  tpom  pe  a  teAim,  do  tpom  pe  a  gbun,  i  do  peApAim 
pe  Annpoin  tom  TbpeAt  be  gAinne.  *0’  ptAt  pt  ptin  *]  etip  roip 
An  t )A  puil  Ap  a  ttibe.  bAbAip  pi  i  bAroeAnn  beip  7  -o’  ppeAgAip 
peipeAn  1  go  bmn-bpiAtpAt.  Do  mob  pt  a  mbpPAtc  7  “oubAipc 
pe  gup  pAbb  a  pgtirh  i  a  eput  t,  mAp  bA  min  1  a  teAngA  be 
mnAib.  Tliop  buig  puib  eblp  piAtri  Ap  a  beittio  -o’  peAp  -|  bp  bmn 
bti  t  belt  ’gA  bptAgAP.  Do  teApbAin  pi  Po  i  n-Ainoetin  a 
cotriAipbeOipl  gup  tAitn  pt  bti,  giP  go  pAib  ua  cbtfiAipbebipl  pin 
Ap  cl  a  tuiT)  pobA  PO  POpcAP.  DubpAOAp  beo  ptin  50  pAib 
gpeim  aca  Anoip  nb  piAtii  Aip,  ■]  giP  gup  tugAOAp  ua  coinglb  Pt 
nA  bAinpiPe  beip  Ap  a  tupup,  meApAOAp,  mAp  bA  gnAtAt,  An  gbAp 
DO  buAbAp  Alp.  “  CAtAoi  Ap  cl  An  tomglb  PO  bpipeAP,”  AP 
SeAgAn  go  oAn.  “  beigpeAp  Ap  n-Aip  cu  uAip  tigin,”  Ap  Cecil 
beip,  “  Ate  nl  puib  Aon  Am  Aipigte  ceApuigte  ’pA  tomgeAbb 
pom  !  ”  “  nieAbbAP  mt,”  AppA  SeAgAn  beip  ptin,  7  do  buAib  pt 

ipceAt  go  bAtAip  Gblpe  7  p’lApp  pt  coimipc  uipte:  “  Til  betmtAp 
Aon  bAptAinn  00  PtAnAP  puic,”  Aoeip  pi  beip,  “  Ate  CAitpip 
pAtiAtnAinc  AgAinn  go  poib.”  Ill  piop  cionnup  do  meAbb  SeAgAn 
1j  t)A  mAit  bti  be  n-A  ti-Aip  t,  -j  meApcAp  go  pAib  pAgAp  gpAiP 
AinmIPe  aici  Pt,  1  ip  t  longnAP  gAt  beigtetpA  gup  pgAOib  pi 
UAite  t  pA  PeipeAP  Ap  geAbb  go  mbtAP  pt  urhAb  Pi  ptin  ArhAin  •] 
gAn  bAinc  ’gA  peAp-ionAT)  1  n-6ipinn  beip.  DeipteAp  go  pAib 
eAgbA  uipte  beip  p’A  gcuipti'Pe  1  gcuibpeAt  t  go  nntAnpAp 
tTluincip  Tltibb  pbAit  pe  CoipPeAbbAt  tuineAt  0  Tltibb  ’iia  iouap 
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bright  as  sunbeams;  a  well-knit,  active  frame,  and  haughty 
features.”  There  were  hundreds  of  people  trying  to  get  a  sight 
of  himself  and  of  his  gallowglasses.  This  account  says  that  these 
latter  were  bare-headed,  with  fair  heads  of  hair,  wearing  shirts 
of  mail  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  each  man  having  a  wolf¬ 
skin  across  his  shoulders  and  a  sharp  battle-axe  in  his  hand. 
One  would  not  trust  the  consequences  of  provoking  the  like  of 
those  fellows.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  the  fight  at 
Armagh.  “  Make  your  obeisance !  ”  said  Shane  in  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  the  word  was  not  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  gallow¬ 
glasses  were  on  one  knee.  He  stood  close  to  the  throne  where 
Elizabeth  sat,  dressed  like  a  peacock;  he  bent  his  head,  he 
bent  his  knee,  and  then  he  stood  up  as  straight  as  a  rod.  He 
and  Elizabeth  looked  at  each  other  between  the  eyes.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  Latin,  and  he  answered  her  in  sweet-sounding 
words.  He  praised  her  greatness,  and  he  said  that  her  beauty 
and  her  form  dazzled  him,  for  he  had  a  smooth  tongue  with 
women.  Elizabeth’s  eye  had  never  rested  on  a  man  like  him, 
and  she  liked  to  hear  him  flattering  her.  She  showed  him, 
in  spite  of  her  advisers,  that  he  pleased  her,  though  those  same 
advisers  were  ready  to  shed  his  blood.  They  said  to  themselves 
that  they  had  a  grip  of  him  now  or  never;  and  although  they 
had  agreed  to  the  condition  that  no  one  should  molest  him 
on  his  journey,  they  thought,  as  was  their  custom,  to  close 
the  lock  upon  him.  “  Ye  intend  to  break  the  conditions,”  said 
Shane  boldly.  “  You  will  be  allowed  to  go  back  some  time,”  said 
Cecil  to  him;  “  but  there  is  no  particular  time  decided  upon  in 
that  agreement.”  “They  have  deceived  me,”  said  Shane  to 
himself,  and  he  walked  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  and 
demanded  her  protection.  “  They  will  not  dare  to  do  you  any 
injury,”  said  she  to  him;  “but  you  will  have  to  remain  with 
us  for  a  while.”  There  is  no  knowing  how  Shane  persuaded 
her.  She  liked  him  to  be  about  her,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
she  had  a  kind  of  animal  affection  for  him,  and  every  reader 
is  surprised  that  she  let  him  go  away  from  her  at  last  on  his 
promising  that  he  would  obey  herself  alone,  and  that  her 
Deputy  in  Ireland  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  It  is 
said  that  she  was  afraid  also  that  if  he  were  put  in  fetters  the 
O’Neills  wrould  make  Turlough  Luineach  O’Neill  prince  in  his 
stead,  and  she  preferred  Shane  to  him.  Sussex  was  gnawing 
his  tongue  with  rage  because  they  had  not  taken  Shane’s  head 
from  his  body  in  London,  and  he  sent  word  to  Elizabeth  that 
it  was  spread  abroad  through  Ireland  that  Shane  had  deceived 
her,  great  as  was  her  intelligence,  and  that  she  had  made  him 
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i  vo  b’AnnpA  tbi  SeAgAn  ’n A  eipeAn.  t)i  Sussex  Ag  cogAinc  a 
teAngAn  te  buite  coin;  uA’p  bAineAb  Ati  ceAnn  tie  botAmn 
SeAgAm  i  tunmim,  7  bmp  pb  pgbAtA  Cum  etipe  50  pAib  pb 
teAtcA  Ap  puo  (SipeAnn  gup  rheAtt  SeAgAn  1  o’A  peAbAp  1  a 
b-mncteAbc  *j  gup  gnib  pi  pi  Ap  UtAb  “be.  “O’lApp  pb  ceAt)  uipte 
b  meAttAb  50  t>Aite-AtA-CtiAt  1  gcoip  gpeAiriA  ■o’pAgAit  Aip, 
Abe  bi  SeAgAn  po-AtfiApApAb  1  niop  gAb  pb  1  ngAop  bo  t)Aite-AtA- 
CtiAt,  51-0  gup  geAtt  Sussex  a  beipbpiup  mAp  rhnAOi  150  a£c  teAbc 
b’A  peicpmc. 


CAib:  8: 

mrh  -]  puit: 

1  rip  An  mbtiAbAm  ’nA  biAib  puo  (.1.  1563)  x>o  bpom  Sussex  Ap 
bup  ipceAb  Ap  SeAgAn  -|  Ap  uipge  pA  tAtAm  vo  bbAnAb  roip  6 
pbm  t  6tip.  T)o  CAbpuig  peAn-nAtfiAroe  SeAgAin,  nA  Cip- 
ConAittig  t  AtbAnAig  Aoncpuim,  be  Sussex,  -j  vo  gtuAip  peipeAn 
6  tuAib  go  b-'UlA'b  mp  An  AbpAn  1563,  Abe  mA  gtuAip  130  gnib 
SeAgAn  tiAtpoib  coipe  Ve  pbm  *]  *o’A  ftuAg,  i  bi  Sussex  An- 
bmbeAb  go  pAib  pb  ’nA  bumAp  ceibeAb  te  ti’AtiAm.  Sgpi'ob  6tip 
bum  Sussex  piotbAm  t)o  bbAnAb  te  SeAgAn,  niAp  nAb  pAib  Aon 
triAit  06  belt  teip. 

*Oo  gnib  Sussex  puT>  Ap  6tip,  7  Ap  An  Am  gceATmA  bmp  pb 
pbipin  piotbAnA  bum  SeAgAin — uAtAb  pionA  meApguigte  te  mm: 
“O’ot  SeAgAn  *j  a  tinn-ci'ge  cuit)  •oe’n  pion  i  o’pobAip  go  mbbAb 
pb  ’nA  -pteipc.  t)i  pb  Ag  compAb  teip  An  mbAp  Ap  peAt)  bA  t A, 
1  nuAip  do  tAimg  pb  bulge  pern  m'op  b’longnAb  go  pAib  pb  Ap 
*oeApg-tApAT)  te  peipg  -|  gup  gtbAp  pb  a  bmbeAn  bum  cogAib. 
teig  eti'p  uipte  go  pAib  pi  Ap  buite  1  ocAob  ah  peitt-beApc  uo 
1  do  geAtt  pi  go  •ocAbAppA’b  pi  ceApc  do  Abe  a  fuAirimeAp  do 
gtACAt).  bo  gtAobAib  pi  AbAite  Ap  Sussex,  teig  pi  uipte  gup 
mAp  fApAiri  *00  SeAgAn  b,  Abe  vo  b’e  An  cmp  too  bi  aici  Ap  Sussex 
gup  rheAt  pb.  T)o  pnAibm  pi  piotbAm  *]  CApAtiAp  mAp  b’eAb  te 
SeAgAn  Apip,  -j  bi  pb  ’nA  pig  “oAipipib  Ap  "UtAb  Anoip  1  teigeAt) 
■ob.  Abe  mAp  pm  pbm  bi  a  pUAt  oo’n  $Att  bom  gbAp  *]  bi  pb 
piArh.  T> ’A  boniAptA  pom  bum  pb  CAipteAn  Ap  bpuAb  tobA  n-6bAb. 
peAp  CAgAptA  T)o  b’eAt)  b  -j  beAp  pb  gup  beAg  Ap  ua  SApAnAig 
pAbApc  An  bAipteAm  pm  i  do  bAipc  pb  Aip  “  puAt  ha  njAtt.” 
“OeipteAp  gup  beAp  pb  An  uAip  peo  piogAbc  ua  b-OipeAnn  do 
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King  over  Ulster.  He  asked  her  permission  to  decoy  Shane 
to  Dublin  in  order  to  get  a  grip  of  him;  but  Shane  was  too 
suspicious,  and  he  did  not  go  near  Dublin,  although  Sussex 
promised  him  his  sister  for  a  wife  if  he  only  went  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

POISON  AND  BLOOD. 

In  the  year  after  that  (1563)  Sussex  began  to  interfere  with 
Shane,  and  to  make  mischief  between  him  and  Elizabeth. 
Shane’s  old  enemies,  the  Tir-Conaill  men  and  the  Scots  of 
Antrim,  assisted  Sussex,  and  the  latter  went  north  to  Ulster 
in  the  April  of  1563 ;  but  if  he  did  go,  Shane  made  a  football 
of  himself  and  his  army,  and  Sussex  was  very  thankful  that 
he  was  able  to  fly  with  his  life.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Sussex 
to  make  peace  with  Shane,  for  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  be 
attacking  him. 

Sussex  did  as  Elizabeth  bade  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  gift  of  peace  to  Shane — a  cargo  of  wine  mixed  with 
poison.  Shane  and  his  household  drank  some  of  the  wine,  and 
he  was  like  to  have  become  a  corpse.  He  was  fighting  with 
death  for  two  days,  and  when  he  recovered  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  was  in  a  red  flame  of  rage,  and  that  he  prepared  his 
troop  for  war.  Elizabeth  pretended  that  she  was  furious  about 
this  act  of  treachery,  and  she  promised  that  she  would  give 
him  satisfaction  if  he  would  only  keep  quiet.  She  recalled 
Sussex.  She  pretended  it  was  to  satisfy  Shane,  but  the  cause 
of  complaint  that  she  had  against  Sussex  was  that .  he  had 
failed.  She  tied  the  bonds  of  (pretended)  peace  and  friendship 
with  Shane  again,  and  he  was  really  King  over  Ulster  now, 
and  they  let  him  alone.  But  for  all  that  his  hatred  of  the 
stranger  was  as  keen  as  ever.  As  a  sign  of  it  he  built  a 
castle  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  He  was  a  wittily-spoken 
man,  and  he  thought  that  the  English  would  not  enjoy  the 
sight  of  that  castle,  and  he  christened  it  “  The  Hate  of  the 
Strangers.”  It  is  said  that  he  thought  at  that  time  of  taking 
to  himself  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  clearing  the  English 
out  of  it.  But  the  Irish  did  not  help  him.  He  wrote  to  the 
King  of  France  to  ask  help  from  him.  “  If  you  lend  me 
six  thousand  men,”  he  said,  “  I  will  drive  the  English  out  of 
this  country  into  the  sea.”  He  could  have  got  ten  times  as 
many  as  that  in  Ireland  itself  if  they  had  been  willing  to  rise 
with  him,  but  they  did  not  stir  a  foot. 
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SeAgAn  An  “OiomAip. 


gAbA:L  tinge  ptm,  7  nA  SAfAnAig  po  gLAiiAp  AtnAt  Aippe.  Ate 
m'op  tAtjimg  nA  h-<5ipeAnnAig  Leif.  T)o  pgpi'ob  ft  turn  fig  nA 
PfAin  e  Ag  lAppAiP  congnAiifi  Aif.  “  TTIA  tugAnn  cu  ‘tom  ft 
tni'Le  peAp  Ap  lAfAtc,”  Ap  feifeAn,  “  cioniAmp eAP  nA  SAfAnAig 
Af  An  nci'p  feo  ifceAt  ’f a  bpAippge.”  T)o  geobAP  ft  a  Peit 
n-oipeAP  foin  1  n-<5ipmn  ftm  ti’a  mb’AiL  Let  eipge  Leif,  Ate  niop 
toppuigeAPAp  cof. 


CAib:  9. 

t-drh  T)eAn5  Abtf  ! 

nitmA  gCAbpuigiP  6ipe  Linn,  tnAp  fin  ftm  CAitfeAtn  -out  Ap 
AgAiP.  t)f  Ati  CfAnn  T)oninAiLL  peo  1  nAoncpumi  6  UAip  go 
b-UAip  Ag  CAbpugAP  Leif  nA  SAfAnAig.  ArhAfAnnA  do  b’eAp  nA 
pip  CALmA  ut>.  tTAngA-OAp  6  ALbAin  Ap  tuipeAp  Cuinn  L1 1  fltiLL 
7  A  AtAp,  -J  po  tuipeAPAp  flit  A  1  n-Aoncpmm  -|  1  n’OALpiA’OA.  Hi 
pAib  SeAgAn  pApcA  ’nA  Aigne  f at>  do  bioPAp  ’fA  cfp.  t)o  gtiLL- 
eA-OAp  -oo  -j  do  tAbpmgeA-OAp  Leif  Aon  UAip  AtriAm,  Ate  ni  pAib 
Aon  lonncAoib  Aige  AfOA.  “OubpAPAp  Leif  n At  pAib  Aon  pmAtc 
Aige  optA,  1  n At  pAib  ft  piAtCAnAt  optA  CAbpugAt  Leif,  Ate  Le 
n-A  -ocoiL  ftin.  T)o  gpiopAiP  bAinpiogAin  eLi'f  iap  1  gAii  flop. 
“  SeAp  tnA’p  eAp,”  A-oeip  SeAgAn  Leo,  “  gpeAPAiP  Lib  AbAiLe. 
Hi  puiL  Aon  gno  AgAnifA  Pib  peAfPA.”  Ate  -oo  tinp  n a 
b- ALbAnAig  coLg  optA  ftm  -]  PubpAPAp  Leif  go  bfAnpAPuip  nmp 
A  pAib  ACA  gAII  f pLeAtAtAf  pt  pom:  “  t)o  bllApUlAp  Ap  p’AtAip- 
pe  teAnA  1  Ap  Sussex  ’nA  reAnncA,’®  Apeip  nA  h-ALbAnAig  -oAnA. 

T)o  LeAt  SeAgAn-An-t)ioniAif  a  topA  Ap  tilAc-An-poLAip, 
bAiLig  ft  a  -fLiiAigce  cnnteALL  Aip  -j  no  bpip  ft  ipceAt  go 
b-Aoncpuim  Ap  nop  cumne  fAippge.  t)iiAiL  nA  b-ALbAnAig  Leif  1 
n^LeAnncAipe  ’nA  nppeArnAib  neupgipeAtA  1  -oo  peAppAP  CAt 
fuiLceAt  eAcoptA.  €A  peAn-botAp  pia.  tiiAf  ne’n  bAiLe  pm  t)im- 
AbAnn  T)nmne,  1  gconPAe  Aoncpmm,  -j  -oo  tuip  SeAgAn-An-THomAip 
a  eAt  ciopPub,  tHAC-An-pioLAip,  Ap  top-m-Aipne  CAp  toppAib 
ALbAnAt  Ann,  *i  pA  rneAPon  LAt  bi  CLAnn  'ObrimAiLL  ’ha  ppAtAib 
pince  cnnteALL  Aip.  T)o  mApbuigeAp  Annpii-o  Aongup  TIIac 
’DorhnAiLL  1  peAtc  gctAO  -o’A  tuip  feAp,  do  gAbAP  -]  -oo  gonAP 
StAiniif  ITIac  ’DorhnAiLL,  *)  po  tog  SeAgAn  Leif  SorhAipLe  DuiPe, 
An  CAoipeAt  eiLe  bi  optA.  T)o  b’feApp  poib  p’A  pcogfAPuip  a 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

bAtii  T)e*vp5  Abu  ! 

If  Ireland  will  not  help  us,  still  we  must  go  forward.  These 
MacDonnells  in  Antrim  were  helping  the  English  from  time  to 
time.  These  brave  men  wTere  mercenary  soldiers.  They  came 
from  Scotland  on  the  invitation  of  Conn  O’Neill  and  of  his 
father,  and  they  settled  in  Antrim  and  in  Dalriada  (the  present 
counties  Antrim  and  Down).  Shane  was  not  easy  in  his  mind 
as  long  as  they  were  in  the  country.  They  submitted  to  him 
and  assisted  him  once,  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  them.  They 
told  him  he  had  no  control  over  them,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them  to  help  him  except  by  their  own  free  will. 
Queen  Elizabeth  used  covertly  to  encourage  them.  “  Very  well 
so,”  said  Shane  to  them.  “  Get  ye  away  home.  I  have  no 
further  business  of  ye.”  But  the  Scotsmen  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  they  said  to  him  that  they  would 
stay  where  they  were  without  dependence  on  him.  “  We  got 
the  better  of  your  father  before,  and  of  Sussex  besides,”  said 
the  bold  Scots. 

Shane  the  Proud  threw  his  leg  over  his  horse  Mac-an-Fhiolar, 
gathered  his  hosts  around  him,  and  broke  in  upon  Antrim  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea.  The  Scots  met  him  in  Glenshesk,  in  fierce 
bands,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  waged  between  them.  There  is 
an  old  road  behind  the  village  of  Cushendun,  in  County 
Antrim,  and  Shane  the  Proud  galloped  his  coal-black  horse 
Mac-an-Fhiolar  over  the  bodies  of  Scotsmen  in  it,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  MacDonnells  were  stretched  in  rows 
around  him.  Angus  MacDonnell  and  seven  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed,  James  MacDonnell  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Shane  also  took  Somerled  the  Sallow  (or  Sorley 
Boy),  the  other  chief  over  them.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  them  if  they  had  taken  his  advice  and  gone  off  out  of  his 
way,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  himself  too,  for  it  was 
the  remnant  of  that  company  who  treacherously  killed  him 
two  years  later. 

At  this  time  he  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
there  was  no  man  in  Ireland  of  greater  reputation  and  power 
than  he.  The  English  pretended  to  be  great  friends  with  him. 
They  were  very  glad  at  first  that  he  had  routed  the  Clan 
Donnell  of  Scotland,  and  they  rejoiced  with  him.  Shane 
understood  them  right  well.  Not  without,  reason  was  that 
proverb  made :  u  An  Englishman  s  laugh  is  a  dog  s  grin 
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SeAgAn  An  OiotriAip. 


CorhAipLe  -|  gpeAnAt)  leo  Ap  a  pLige,  7  no  b’peApp  nC  pom  Leip 
£,  m  Ap  no  b’lAt)  puigLeAC  tiA  buitme  ut)  no  mAipb  le  peALL  6 
pern  t>A  bliAt)Ain  ’iia  t)iAit>  pun. 

tl!  pAib  p£  An  UAip  peo  aCc  oCc  mbbiAtmA  ntAg  Ap  piCm 
n’Aoip,  7  ni  pAib  Aon  peAp  1  n-6ipmn  bA  mo  cAiL  7  cuifiACt  ’nA  6. 
Leig  nA  SApAtiAig  optA  50  pAbAnAp  50  mop  leip.  £)i  AtAp  optA 
Ap  ncuip  gup  mi  Lb  pe  ClAnn  OomnAiLL  6  AlbAin  7  no  gAipeAnAp 
Leip;  tuig  SeAgAn  go  niAn  mAit  iAn.  Hi  gAti  pAt  no  cumA* 
An  peAn-pocAL  un — “  npAtmcAn  niAnpA  gAipe  SApAnAig.”  “  Ip 
mAit  aii  pun,”  Ap  piAnpAn,  “  CbAnn  'OomnAiLL  vo  belt  cbAoitme 
mAp  nlop  b’piop  t>umn  c  A  b-Am  no  CAbpotAnuip  Leip  iia 
b-6ipeAnnAig,  Ate  mAp  pin  pern  belt)  O  HCiLL  po-Liimp  Ap  pAn 
Anoip.” 

IP  cpuAg  nA’p  gnit)  pe  CApAnAp  Le  cAoipeAtAib  CipeAtm  An 
uAip  peo.  1  n’  lonAn  pom  cpom  p£  Ap  a  Cup  n’piACAib  optA 
geiLLeAt)  t)6  gibC  oLc  mAit  Leo  e.  “  CAitpit)  CAoipig  CouaCc  a 
gcAm  b  Li  At)  An  caitiaiL  no  tAbAipc  noriipA  mAp  bA  gnAtAC  Leo  no 
pigtib  ULAt),”  Ap  peipeAn.  O’eicig  da  ConAccAig  e  7  ppeAb  pC 
50  b-obAnn  1  LAtAip  tigeApnA  Cbomn  "RiocApn,  An  peAp  bA  tpeipe 
1  gConACc,  -|  miLL  p£  e  gAn  puinn  nuAin.  Oo  CpeAt  pe  tip 
ConAiLL  inp  An  mbLiAt)Ain  gceAnnA  (1566),  7  tAmig  pgAnnpAt) 
Ap  £>ApAnA.  Oo  gpiopAit)  ebip  lApbA  peApn  tlluineAc,  IttAguitnp 
Le  b-eipge  'ha  AgAit),  Ate  no  meibeAn  An  PllAguinip  pA  mAp  no 
tiieiLpeAt)  bpo  muiLmn  noptiAn  coipce. 

I.  Oo  b’6  Sydney  bi  ’nA  Apmuipcip  a  pip  Ap  Cipmn  An  UAip  un 
1  n-ionAn  Sussex,  -j  bi  Aitne  rhAit  Aige  Ap  SeAgAn.  Cuip  pC 
ceACcAipe  piAgAbCAip  n’Ap  b’Ainm  Stukeley  Cuige  Le  b-AiteAtb 
Aip  belt  peit>.  “  11a  b-eipig  auiaC  1  nAgAit)  nA  SapauaC  7 
geobAip  gibe  nit)  no  teApnuigeAnn  uaic,  5  Ap  Stukeley.  “  OeAn- 
pAp  1  ApLA  tip  OogAin  nioc  mA’p  mAit  LeAC  6.”  Cuip  SeAgAn 
ppAnn  Ap  1  LAbAip  p£  go  neAmAtAC.  “  bpeAgAn  ip  eAt)  An 
lApbAtc  pom,”  Ap  peipeAn.  “  Oo  gniteAbAip  mpLA  ne  itlAC 
CAptAig  1  gcuige  TTIumAn,  7  c a  buAtAiLLi  Aimpipe  7  pip  capaLL 
AgAmpAACiCommAit  n’peAp  Leip  pm.  Oo  meApAbAip  mC  CpoCAt) 
nuAip  no  bi  gpenn  AgAib  opm.  tli  puiL  Aon  rhumigm  AgAm  Ap 
bup  ngeALLAbmA.  tliop  mppAp  piotCAm  Ap  An  mbAinpiogAm  aCc 
n’lApp  pipe  opmpA  i  -j  ip  pibpe  pern  no  bpip  i.  Oo  tiomAmeAp 
nA  SApAnAig  Ap  An  lubAip  -]  Ap  OtinnpomA  7  ni  LeippeAn  n<5ib 
ceACc  Ap  n-Aip  goneo.  Hi  LeotiipAit)  0  OomnAiLL  belt  ’nA  pLAit 
Apip  Ap  tip  ConAiLL  nmp  ip  LiornpA  An  Aic  pm  peApnA.  Ha  biot) 
Aon  meApbtALL  opc  gup  LiornpA  cuige  tlLAt).  bi  mo  pmnpeAp 
porbAtn  ’iia  pigtib  uipte.  Oo  buAtAp  i  Lem’  CLAibeAtb  -]  Lem’ 
CbAit)eAm  no  ComgbeoCAn  i.” 
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[ i.e .,  a  preparation  for  biting].  “It  is  a  good  thing,”  said 
they,  “  that  the  Clan  Donnell  are  defeated,  for  we  never  knew 
when  they  might  help  the  Irish ;  but,  for  all  that,  O’Neill 
will  be  too  strong  altogether  now.” 

It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  make  friends  with  the  chieftains  of 
Ireland  at  this  time.  Instead  of  that  he  began  to  force  them 
to  submit  to  him,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  I  he  princes  of 
Connacht  must  give  me  their  yearly  tribute,  as  they  used  to 
give  it  to  the  Kings  of  Ulster,”  said  he.  The  Connachtmen 
refused,  and  he  rushed  suddenly  upon  the  lord  of  Clan  Rickard, 
the  strongest  man  in  Connacht,  and  despoiled  him  without 
much  trouble.  He  plundered  Tir-Conaill  in  the  same  year 
(1566),  and  fear  fell  upon  England.  Elizabeth  incited 
Maguire,  Earl  of  Fermanagh,  to  rise  against  him;  but  the 
Macabre  was  crushed  as  a  millstone  would  crush  a  handful 


of  oats. 

Sydney  was  Lord  Justice  (or  Deputy)  of  Ireland  again  at 
this  time  in  place  of  Sussex,  and  he  knew  Shane  well.  He 
sent  a  Government  envoy,  named  Stukely,  to  him  to  urge  upon 
him  that  he  should  keep  quiet.  “  Do  not  rise  out  against  the 
English,  and  you  shall  get  whatever  you  want,”  said  Stukely. 
“  They  will  make  you  Earl  of  Tir-Eoghain,  if  you  would  like 
that.”  Shane  snorted,  and  he  spoke  defiantly.  “  That  earldom 
is  a  toy,”  said  he.  “  Ye  made  an  earl  of  MacCarthy  in 
Munster,  and  I  have  serving-boys  and  stable-men  that  are  as 
good  men  as  he.  \q  thought  to  hang  me  when  ye  had  a  grip 
of  me.  I  have  no  trust  in  your  promises.  I  did  not  ask  peace 
of  the  Queen,  but  she  asked  1 .  of  me,  and  it  is  ye  yourselves 
that  have  broken  it,  I  drove  the  English  out  of  Newry  and 
out  of  Dundrum,  and  I  will  never  let  them  come  back. 
O’Donnell  will  not  dare  to  be  prince  again  in  Tir-Conaill,  for 
that  place  is  mine  henceforward.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  upon 
you  that  Ulster  is  mine.  My  ancestors  before  me  were  kings 
over  it.  I  won  it  with  my  sword,  and  with  my  sword  I  will 
keep  it.” 

Though  Sydney  was  a  very  brave,  courageous  man,  his  heart 
was  in  his  mouth  when  Stukely  told  him  this  conveisation. 
“  If  we  do  not  make  a  great  effort  Ireland  will  be  gone  out 
of  our  hand.  O’Neill  owns  the  whole  of  Ulster,  and  he  must 
be  checked,”  said  Sydney  to  Elizabeth.  “  Attack  him  at  once, 
said  she.  She  sent  a  troop  of  English  over,  and  Sydney 
collected  men  from  every  quarter  of  Ireland, _  English  and  Irish, 
for  there  was  many  a  chief  who  assisted  him.  Some  of  them 
were  sufficiently  disinclined  for  the  business ;  but  they  had  to 
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SeAjAn  An  DiomAif. 


51*  5°  t^Aib  Sydney  ’ha  feAf  An-mifneAmAib,  tfbAn,  b?  a 
Cj\oit)e  ’nA  bbAb  Aige  nuAif  ei’innif  Stukeley  *6  An  corhfAb  foin. 
“  IHunA  noeAncAf  Afb  lAffAbc  beib  (5ife  imcijce  Af  Af  bAim. 
If  be  b-0  llbibb  UbAb  50  bbif  1  cAitfeAp  b  bofj;,”  Af  Sydney  be 
b-6bife.  “  t)uAib  6  bAitfeAb,”  Af  fife.  bo  feob  fi  TifeAm 
SAfAiiAb  AnAbb  *]  do  bAibig  Sydney  fif  Af  gAb  AifD  1  n-<3ifinn, 
SAfAnAij  -)  CifeAnnAig,  niAf  if  iombA  cAoifCAb  do  bAbfuij  beif. 
T)o  bl  cum  aca  beifjeAriiAib  50  beof  bum  An  jnotA  Abe  do 
b’bi^eAn  Doib  beAfcujAt)  OftA  bum  cAbAftA  be  SAfAnA  fA  mAf 
do  ^nitim  intuu. 

CAbAf  bu^AC,  a  SeA5Ain-An-"DiomAif,  a  rhAfCAig  au  bbAibim 
Seif,  gbbAf  niAC-An--piobAif,  *j  coifij  do  buibeAn  beA$  bAob.  11} 
fuib  ajai b  Abe  neAfc  buf  jcuifbeAnnA  fein,  mAf  nAb  bpuib  bAbAif 
’nA  congnAtn  bib  6  einneAb  bAfmuib. 

An  pAbAib  do  joiftibe  Af  beAnncfAib  nA  SAfAnAb  cimbeAbb 
t)Aibe-ACA-CbiAC.  Do  beim  SeA^An  ifceAb  mnee  Af  nof  coifniSe 
Do  f Aob  i  -o’AfSAin  fe  f  5o  bAbbAibe  t)Aibe-ACA-CbiAC.  tu5  rb 
lAffAcc  fA  bAingeAn  nA  SAfAnAb  1  nDunDeAb^Ain  *]  bl  bfui^eAn 
Aif  -Aije  be  Sydney  coif  An  bAibe  fin.  DiceAf  fd-riiAic  do 
SeASAn  Annfim,  ^  cuifeAb  Af  gcub  e  be  DuAb,  Abe  D’lmif  re 
bifbeAc  Af  fbuAjcAib  Sydney  fub  Af  bfuiD  fe  beif.  teAn  Sydney 
Af  ASAib.  Do  gbuAif  fe  cfb  Of  eoSAin,  *j  Af  foin  50  Dip 
ConAibb,  1  n-Ainbeoin  SeAjjAin,  Abe  do  beAn  feifeAn  5Ab  OfbAb 
■odn  Cfbi'Se  e  -|  bA  beA^  An  fUAimneAf  do  tuj  fe  bo  Af  feAb  An 
cufuif.  Iliof  beAfbAiti  fe  fiAtfi  foitne  fin  cbeAfA  cottifAic  niof 
feAff  ’nA  aii  uAif  feo.  Di  Sydney  •]  a  fbuA$  UontriAf  cfAibce 
cuiffeAb  6  foS^nnA  obAnnA  SeA$Ain.  Do  bfum  fe  1  n$Af  boib 
bAirii  be  Doife  -]  tug  cac  boib.  DfuijeAn  gAfg  do  b’eAb  1,  mAf 
•00  cuic  a  bAn  feAf  Af  gAb  CAOb,  -j  fAifibuig  SeA$An  50  fAib  An 
buAb  beif,  Abe  fAife  50  bfAe  !  feAb  An  DfeAm  fo  Ag  eeAbe 
AniAf  Aif— nA  Of  ConAibbig  bfUAbA  fA  O  DomnAibb  do  bi  1  jeom- 
mnbe  ’nA  bommb — -]  bfifeAb  Af  SeAjAn  fA  beifeAb. 

Do  bfum  re  beif  Af  gcub  50  beAbAige  Of  eojAin  Ag 
bfAnncAn  Af  Sydney.  Di  fe  bom  neAriieAgbAb  foin,  -]  bom 
mumigneAb  foin  Af  fein  go  fAib  fAicbiof  Af  nA  ^AbbAib  eeAbe 
’nA  So^e  1  ■00  gbuAifeADAf  oftA  50  t>Aibe-ACA-CbiAc  Afi'f  gAn 
pumn  do  bAff  a  Dcufuif  aca.  “  CuiffeAD  fiAn  mo  bAm  OftA 
fbf,  A-oeif  SeAgAn.  11}  fACAb  aicid  aca  Af  n-Aif  munA  mbiAb 
nA  cuifpcig  fin  1  bOf  ConAibb  ;  cA  fAite  beAb  Annfoin  acA  Am’ 
bfAb  1  Ain  beAbg  be  fADA,  acc  bAin  An  bbuAf  Diom,  f;o  mubfATi 
lAOfAn  Af  bAbb.” 
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make  themselves  ready  for  the  assistance  of  England,  as  they 
do  at  this  day. 

They  are  coming  against  you,  Shane  the  Proud,  horseman  of 
the  sharp  sword !  Get  ready  Mac-an-Fhiolar,  and  arrange 
your  little  band  of  heroes.  Ye  have  nothing  but  the  strength 
of  your  own  arms,  for  there  is  no  help  nor  succor  for  ye  from 
anyone  outside. 

The  English  districts  about  Dublin  were  called  the  Pale. 
Into  the  Pale  Shane  leaped  like  a  thunderstorm.  He  ravaged 
and  plundered  it  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  He  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  English  in  Dundalk,  and  he  had  a  fight  with  Sydney 
near  that  town.  They  were  too  much  for  Shane  that  time,  and 
with  some  difficulty  they  repulsed  him;  but  he  made  havoc 
among  Sydney’s  troops  before  he  moved  off.  Sydney  continued 
to  press  on.  He  went  through  Tir-Eoghain,  and  from  that  to 
Tir-Conaill,  in  spite  of  Shane;  but  the  latter  followed  him 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  little  rest  he  gave  him  during  the 
journey.  Never  did  he  show  better  skill  in  tactics  than  at  that 
time.  Sydney  and  his  numerous  army  were  harassed  and 
wearied  by  Shane’s  sudden  attacks.  He  moved  close  up  to 
them  near  Derry  and  gave  them  battle.  A  tough  fight  it  was, 
for  many  men  fell  on  both  sides,  and  Shane  thought  the  victory 
was  with  him;  but  beware!  See  this  company  coming  from 
the  West  upon  him — the  stern  Tir-Conaill  men  under 
O’Donnell,  who  was  always  against  him — and  Shane  was 
defeated  at  last. 

He  fell  back  to  the  passes  of  Tir-Eoghain,  growling  at 
Sydney.  He  was  so  fearless  and  so  confident  in  himself,  that 
the  foreigners  were  afraid  to  come  near  him,  and  they  betook 
themselves  to  Dublin  again,  having  got  very  little  by  their 
journey.  “  I  will  put  the  mark  of  my  hand  on  them  yet,”  said 
Shane."  “  Not  a  creature  of  them  would  have  gone  back  if  it 
were  not  for  those  villains  in  Tir-Conaill.  There  is  a  swarm 
of  bees  there  that  are  worrying  and.  stinging  me  this  long 
while;  but  cut  the  ear  off  me  but  I  will  smoke  them  out  very 
soon.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLOUDS  AND  DEATH. 

Shane  was  preparing  himself  secretly,  and  the  English  were 
not  asleep.  They  were  secretly  aiding  O’Donnell,  and  spurring 
him  on  against  Shane.  Hugh  was  the  name  of  the  O’Donnell 
who  was  now  in  Tir-Conaill,  for  Calvach  had  lately  died.  This 
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SeAgAn  An  ’OiomAig. 


CAib.  10. 

ssAtTiAiU.  ajus  bAs. 

bi  SeAgAn  50  gotuigteAb  ’gA  uttAmugAt)  gbm  -j  ni  gAib  nA 
SAfAnAij  ’nA  gcotitA.  t)iot)Ag  Ag  CAbgugAt  te  b-0  T)CtirmAitt  1 
5An  giog,  1  ’gA  ggiogAt)  1  gcomnib  SeAgAin.  Aot>  t)o  b’Ainm 
■oe’n  0  ’ObifmAitt  vo  bt  Anoig  Ag  tip  ConAitt,  m  Ag  CAitteAt) 
CAtbAb  be  nbrOeAnnAige.  tti'og  b’gutAig  t)o’n  cgiAt  nuAt)  go 
bAbc  615m  *oo  teAnAt)  1  t)eogAb  a  giAgtA,  mAg  bA  gnAtAb  te  gAb 
gtAi  t  An  UAig  ut).  t)gig  Aot)  ifceAb  go  Og  GbgAin  Ag  6gt)ugAt> 
n a  SAfAtiAb  7  to  bgeAb  gb  An  CAob  tiAg  tuAit  t)i.  bo  tuib  *j 
no  teAgg  Ag  SeAgAn-An-’Oiomuig.  *OAg  ctAitieAm  gAigge  Tlbitt 
IIaoi  n^iAttAig,  ■ofotgAit)  0  borrinAitt  Ag  An  gcoggAigc  geo  ! 

T)o  bigA  cgoigteAbA  1  mAgcAig  Ag  cgiAtt  Ag  gAb  Aigt)  gA  tibin 
ci'ge  moig  bemnboigb  goirh  eigge  ggeme  1  t)CogAb  nA  beAtCAine 
mg  An  mbtiAtiAin  1567.  Cgorn  ha  com  mogA  Ag  uAitt  te  ceAgbAb 
Ag  ceAbc  nA  gluAg,  1  Ag  tucAit  I  Ag  cgotAb  a  n-eAgbAtt,  mAg  t)o 
giteAtDAg  go  mbiAb  geitg  aca  mAg  bA  gnAtAb.  Hit  An  giAt>  guAt> 
7  An  mAccige  1  bgotAb  mg  nA  coittcib  mog-DcimbeAtt  mAg 
giteAt)Ag  gom  teig  te  cuiggmc  An  Ainmitie  go  gAbtAg  Ag  a  t)cbig. 

Hi  gAib  t)uit  1  geAtg  Ag  0  tlbitt  An  cog  go,  mAg  bi  TteAbAt) 
Aig  bum  0  T)6mnAitt  t>o  tgAobAt,  7  t)o  buAit  gb  gbm  -j  a 
gtoigeAbt)  cgi  mite  geAg  giAg  6  tuAit).  “ObAggAt)  nAome 
piggeogAbA  go  gAib  nA  cAgA  Ag  gggbAbAig  og  cionn  cige  SeAgAin- 
An-biomAig  An  rhAineAti  go,  7  nAg  buAtAit)  gb  ceot  ua  cuAibe 
nA  piobAigeAbc  An  tom  *ouib  irroiu. 

“  PlAb  t)An  iat)  nA  Og  ConAittig  geo,  ■]  nAb  mog  An  cguAg  tbib 
belt  ’gA  gcug  a  gtige  a  mAgbtA,”  Ag  geigeAn,  nuAig  vo  bonnAic 
gb  0  DomnAitt  1  a  buitieAn  beAg  guitice  Ag  Ag-o  An  $Aige  Ag 
An  “ocAob  1 11  Aib  -o’mbeAg  Suitig  1  nbun  nA  ngAtt. 

t)i  An  cAOi-oe  cgAigce  Ag  An  inbeAg  -|  vo  gitib  0  tlbitt  gug 
gAinim  tigm  vo  bi  Ann  1  gcbtfmui-Oe.  ttiog  mAg  gm  bo 
0  ’OorimAitt.  t)i  Aitne  rhAit  AigegeAn  Ag  An  Aic  uo,  •]  t>o  togArb 
gb  1  1  gcoriiAig  b  gem  7  a  buit)  geAg  too  bogAinc  Ag  0  tlbitt,  mAg 
eigigeAnn  An  CAOitie  go  ciug  1  go  b-obAnn  Anngut). 

Agug  gbAb  1  n-AbgAnn  te  bbite  An  gtiocc  vo  tAmig  b  beige 
rhAC  tlbitt  n aoi  ngiAttAig — nA  Og  ConAittig  6  ConAtt  JutbAn 
1  nA  Og  GogAimg  b  OogAn,  b  glut)  t)o  bgig  a  bgoiAe  te  bgon  1 
ntiiAit)  ConAitt  nuAig  too  mAgbuigeAt  An  cugAt)  gom. 

“OeigteAg  nAb  gAib  Aon  gonn  bguigne  Ag  O’tlbitt  nuAig  t)o 
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new  prince  must  needs  do  some  act  of  valor  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  as  was  the  custom  with  every  prince  at  that  time. 
Hugh  broke  into  Tir-Eoghain  by  order  of  the  English,  and 
plundered  the  north-western  part  of.  Shane  the  Proud  turned 
black  and  red  with  anger.  By  the  champion-sword  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  O’Donnell  shall  pay  for  this  raid ! 

You  would  see  foot  and  horsemen  traveling  from  every 
quarter  towards  the  great  house  of  Benburb  before  sunrise,  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1567.  The  great  hounds 
began  to  bay  with  excitement  at  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
and  to  jump  about  and  wag  their  tails,  for  they  thought  they 
were  to  have  a  hunt,  as  usual.  The  red  deer  and  the  wolf 
ran  to  hide  themselves  in  the  woods  all  around,  for  they  too 
thought,  with  the  animal’s  instinct,  that  they  were  going  to 
be  pursued. 

O’Neill  had  no  desire  for  hunting  this  time,  for  he  was  in  a 
hurry  to  subdue  O’Donnell,  and  he  and  his  host  of  three 
thousand  men  struck  out  to  the  north-west.  Superstitious 
people  would  say  that  the  jackdaws  were  screaming  over  the 
house  of  Shane  the  Proud  this  morning,  and  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  music  of  the  cuckoo  nor  the  piping  of  the  blackbird 
to-day. 

“  Are  they  not  bold,  these  Tir-Conaill  fellows,  and  is  it  not  a 
great  pity  for  them  to  be  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  their 
death?  ”  said  he,  when  he  saw  O’Donnell  and  his  little  band 
posted  upon  Ardingary,  on  the  north  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in 
Donegal. 

The  tide  had  ebbed  out  of  the  estuary,  and  O’Neill  thought 
that  the  sand  in  it  was  always  dry.  Not  so  with  O’Donnell. 
He  knew  that  place  well,  and  he  chose  it  in  order  to  protect 
himself  and  his  men  from  O’Neill,  for  the  tide  rises  strongly 
and  suddenly  there. 

And  see,  struggling  together,  the  race  that  came  from  the 
two  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages — the  Tir-Conaill  men 
from  Conall  Gulban,  and  the  Tir-Eoghain  men  from  Eoghen, 
the  man  who  broke  his  heart  with  sorrow  after  Conall  when 
that  warrior  was  killed  ! 

It  is  said  that  O’Neill  had  no  wish  to  fight  when  he  saw  the 
small  army  that  O’Donnell  had  against  him,  and  that  he  would 
rather  that  they  would  have  surrendered;  but  for  all  that  he 
arranged  his  men  carefully,  and  he  ordered  them  in  companies 
and  troops  across  the  inlet  of  the  sea.  O’Donnell  made  a  furious 
attack  on  the  first  party  that  got  across  and  broke  them  up. 
If  they  had  not  many  men,  they  were  all  like  wild  cats.  He  did 
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OonnAic  p6  An  pUiAg  beAg  no  bi  Ag  0  ’ObtrmAill  ’ha  Oomnib,  *1 
gup  b’peApp  teip  nA  ngeitlpmip,  aOc  mAp  pm  pern  no  beApcuig 
pO  a  Own  peAp  50  cpuinn  1  no  pci  up  Ain  pO  ’ha  nnpeAinAib  p  ’da 
nnioprriAit)  CAppriA  Ati  OuAip  pAippge  iAn.  tug  0  ’ObtfmAill  pogA 
peApgAO  pA’n  gcOAn  Own  no  ppoiO  Atiorm  1  no  bpip  p6  iAn. 
tllunA  pAib  tnopATi  peAp  Aige,  caic  p  ApAig  no  b’eAn  iAn  50  teip. 
■Rirme  pO  tn Ap  An  gceAnnA  teip  An  nApnA  cipe  caIitia.  “  CaiO- 
peAp  iAn  no  Oup  Ap  pom,”  AppA  0  HOitt,  p  no  buAit  pe  0  p6m  Ap 
ceAnn  cop  CApAtt,  aOc  no  ppeAb  mApcAig  Hi  'OorrmAitt  aoiaO  Ap 
tog  Aip  ’nop  gAtA  gAoice,  p  n’A  peAbAp  6  SeAgAn-An-’OiomAip  1 ' 
Ap  eigin  no  bi  p6  ’nA  OurnAp  copg  no  Oup  teo.  "O’pOAO  pe 
cunOeAtt  Aip.  t>i  cum  n’A  PpeAmAib  meApgtA  cpe  n-A  Oeile  p 
a  cuilleAP  aca  pgApcA  6  ti-A  Oeile.  Tli op  cwg  SeAgAn  pAt  An 
rneApbtAitt  go  bpeACAin  pO  An  CAome  Ag  eipge  p  pgeom  Ag 
ceAOc  Ap  a  Own  peAp,  p  O  T)omnAill  te  n-A  buiPeAn  IaoO  Ag  cup 
optA  go  niAn.  Tliop  rheAt  cpoine  SeAgAin  inp  An  AtiigAp  un,  p 
no  Opom  pO  Ap  OipteAO  te  n-A  tiiApcAig  go  piAnAin,  p  a  nut  Ap 
OopAnAipne  Annpo  p  Annpun  Ag  glAonAO  Ap  a  OinnpeAnnA  a  gcum 
peAp  no  OoipiugAn.  Do  pin  pe  pein  lAppAOc  Ap  An  pluAg  no 
bAitiugAn  teip  1  n-eAgAp  Ooip,  aOc  ni  pAib  plige  Ourn  CApAn  aca, 
p  bi  cum  aca  go  glunAib  1  n-uipge  p  An  CAome  Ag  poriiAp  tim- 
OeAtt  optA.  pip  o  lAp  cuaca  no  b’eAn  a  bpupmop.  tAmig 
pgeom  niop  mo  optA  p  bpipe  nAp. 

t)AtAn  p  mApbuigeAn  cpi  COAn  nOAg  peAp  aca.  T)o  b’O  c At 
neipeAnnAO  SeAgAin-An-DiorriAip  0  Agup  An  cubAipce  bA  trio  no 
tAptmg  piArh  no.  An  mem  a  OuAin  cpeApnA  ptAn  CAp  mbeAp 
mitceAO  Suing  no  OeiOeAnAp  teo,  Agup  no  pgemn  a  bptAit  puAp 
coip  nA  bAbAnn  Ag  cuApnAO  aca,  Agup  nopn  mApcAO  teip.  X)o 
OeApbAin  tip  ConAttAO  n’Ap  b’Ainm  gAttOAbAip  At  ’pAii  AbAinn  no 
n  \  mite  6  piAipc  An  buAtAn  Agup  no  tug  SeAgAn  0  HOitt  a  Out 
Ap  tip  ConAitt,  Attup  Aip,  a  ceAngA  Agup  a  OApbAitl  Oom  ce,  cipm, 
te  pmeApbm  ceme,  Agup  cnAp  nA  pgopnAig  te  buAinipc  Aigtie. 

t)i  0  ’ObnmAitt  p  a  pAp-pip  go  meinpeAO,  p  a  ncemnce  cnArh 
aca  n’eip  An  buAin,  aOc  ni  pAib  piop  aca  go  pAbAnAp  Ag  ntAiiAn 
oibpe  nA  SapauaO,  obAip  no  teip  Ap  nA  jAitt  pm  Ap  peAp  Ouig 
btiAPnA  nOAg  poime  1  in,  gin  gup  OAilleAnAp  nA  mitce  peAp  p 
bA  mittiun  punc  Ouige. 

CAn  no  ntAnpAin  0  HOitt  UlAn  Aiioip  ?  T)eip  teAbAp  nA 
Ceitpe  OltAttiAin  go  pAib  pO  OAncpom  ’nA  OeAnn  c»Ap  eip  bpuigne 
x5upn  An  ^Aipe,  aOc  ni  pwt  ’pA  1116m  pm  aOc  cop  CAince.  t)i  An 
cupAP  un  po-AigeAncAitiAit  p  po-tAmip  1  gcpoiPe  p  a  gcopp  Oum 
cpomAP  Ap  ptubAigeAt  Agup  Ap  CneAPAig  1  ncAob  bpip  aP  Aon 
bpuigne  ArhAm.  Hi  pAib  pe  nA  piOeAn  btiApAn  n’Aoip  pop  p  bi 
mipneAO  An  leottiAin  1  gcorimwPe  Aige.  ti’iApp  cum  n’A 
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the  same  to  the  second  brave  file.  “  We  must  put  them  out 
of  that,”  said  O’Neill,  and  he  thrust  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
detachment  of  horse;  but  O’Donnell’s  horsemen  rushed  out  on 
him  from  a  hollow  like  a  gale  of  wind,  and  great  as  was  Shane 
the  Proud  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  check  him. 
He  looked  around  him.  Some  of  his  companies  were  mixed 
up  together,  and  some  of  them  were  separated  from  each  other. 
Shane  did  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  confusion  till  he 
saw  the  tide  rising  and  terror  coming  upon  his  men,  and 
O’Donnell  with  his  band  of  heroes  pressing  upon  them  severely. 
Shane's  heart  did  not  fail  in  that  moment  of  distress,  and  he, 
with  his  horsemen,  began  slaughtering  savagely,  and  galloping 
to  and  fro,  calling  upon  his  captains  to  put  their  men  in  order, 
He  tried  to  gather  the  army  together  himself  in  proper  order, 
but  they  had  not  room  to  turn,  and  some  of  them  were  up  to 
the  knees  in  water  and  the  tide  flowing  up  all  round  them. 
Most  of  them  were  inland  men.  A  fresh  panic  fell  on  them 
and  they  broke  away. 

Thirteen  hundred  of  them  were  drowned  or  killed.  It  was 
Shane  the  Proud’s  last  battle,  and  the  greatest  disaster  that 
ever  happened  to  him.  As  many  as  crossed  the  terrible  estuary 
of  the  Swilly  in  safety  fled  away,  and  their  prince  rushed  up 
the  side  of  the  river  to  look  for  a  ford,  with  a  few  horsemen. 
A  Tir-Conaill  man  of  the  name  of  Gallagher  showed  him  a 
ford  in  the  river  two  miles  from  the  battle-field,  and  Shane 
O’Neill  turned  his  back  on  Tir-Conaill,  sweating,  his  tongue 
and  his  palate  as  hot  and  dry  as  a  coal  of  fire,  and  a  lump  in 
his  throat  from  trouble  of  mind. 

O’Donnell  and  his  good  men  were  right  merry,  and  they  had 
bonfires  after  the  battle;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  English — work  which  it  had  failed 
those  foreigners  to  do  for  fifteen  years  before  that,  though  they 
had  lost  thousands  of  men  and  two  millions  of  money  in  the 
attempt. 

What  will  O’Neill  of  Ulster  do  now?  The  Book  of  the  Pour 
Masters  says  that  he  was  light  in  his  head  after  the  fight  at 
Ardingary,  but  that  is  only  a  turn  of  expression.  That  hero 
was  too  high-minded  and  too  strong  of  heart  and  of  limb  to  fall 
to  blubbering  and  to  groaning  over  the  loss  of  one  battle.  He 
was  not  forty  years  of  age  yet,  and  he  always  had  the  courage 
of  a  lion.  Some  of  his  military  officers  begged  him  to  yield 
to  the  English,  but  that  was  not  Shane’s  intention  at  all.  He 
released  Somerled  the  Sallow  (Sorley  Boy),  whom  he  had  had 
in  captivity  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  two  years,  and  sent  him 
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oicvceA Ca  co^Ait)  Aip  gtiLLeAb  do  Sapaua  Ate  uiop  0  6  pm  inciuu 
SeAgAiu  i  n-Aon  top.  SgAOil  p£  SorhAipLe  t>uit>e  *00  bi  triAp 
time  Aige  Le  t)A  PLiaDaiu,  1  tuip  ihaji  teAtcAipe  50  Ctoirni 
'OouiuaiLL  1  11  ALbAin  6  Ag  lAppAib  cougAucA  optA.  Vo  geALLADAp 
>qq  1  gnit>  ft  peiu  ~\  gApDA  mApcAt  iouad  coirme  Leo  1 
mt)uuAbAuu  Duirme,  1  uAoucpuim.  “O’  umLuigeADAp  go  caLaiti 
-00  1  gLeApADAp  pt  pDA  1  gcADAn  pAippms  ,°o-  tAln15  VeAV  eae 
An  ati  LAtAip  Leif,  D’Ap  b’Aium  Pierce,  bpAtADoip  6  etfpe  do 
tuAtAit)  cad  do  bi  Ap  piubL  Ag  SeAgATi.  Hi  puiL  aou  fg|uGinn 
Le  pAgAiL  -oo  DeApbuig  Arm  gup  tug  au  cApcAen  Pierce  tro  Tool 
goLA  -oo  ua  11  ALbAtiAig,  Ate  cA  rhpAp  56AP  Ag  gAt  ug-OAp  Aip. 

A  SeAgAin-An-TMomAif,  cA  do  $uo  d6auca. 

T)eip  do  nArhAVoe  ptm  AtfiAiu,  go  pAib  do  LArh  LAiDip  mAp 
pgAt  1  gcOrhnuit>e  Ag  au  bpeAp  LAg,  *1  nAt  pAib  gADuiDe  nA  pe-Ap 
mi-piAgAtcA  in’  teAuncApAiti  Le*o’  Lirm.  Deip  piAD,  Leip,  S11!1  ^  ^ 
DO  griAt  gAU  puiDe  turn  Lit)  go  mbiAt)  a  pAit  De’u  peoiL  -oo 
b’peApp,  mAp  DeipteA,  Ag  bote  ib  Cpiofo,  *00  tpumnigeAt)  Ap  -oo 
tAippig.  Ate  cA  -oeipeAt  Le-o’  ptiLeAtc  -]  Le*o’  S^P^e  LAicpeAt, 
mAp  cA  ua  b ALbAUAig  go  ci'ocpAt  Ag  cogApuAig  Le  Captain 
Pierce  iup  au  gcAbAu.  Hi  tLoippip  uaiLL  -oe  touAipc  Agup  ni  LeAu- 
pAip  AU  pi  At)  pu  a*0  tpe  coiLLcib  cuo  UA  CpiutA  go  Deo  a  pip.  TH 
tLoippvt)  pLuAigce  tip  eogAiu  do  gAipCAtA  uiop  mO,  mAp  cA  pite 
ALbAUAt  Ap  DO  cuL  A  5AU  plop  DU  1C  -|  Pietce  d’A  UgplOgAD  gup 
riiApbuigip  a  u-AitpeAtA  1  mbpuigiu  ^LeAuuA  cAipe.  "ppeAb  id 
puiDe  o’u  mbopD  pom  a  SeAgAiu-Au-X)iomAip  “]  peAt  dia  tiAp 
Dioc  mAp  cA  au  cpLeAg  1  ugioppAtc  opLAig  DeD’  tpom  LeAtAU. 

Agup  LlUgAUU  AU  COippLlUU  Amuit  Ap  Sput  UA  ITlAOlLe,  1 
bpipeAuu  UA  couua  bAuA  Ap  AU  DcpAig  Le  puAim  coip  PuuAbAuu 
'Ouiuue,  1  ceApbAuAUTi  ua  DAoiue  AunpuD  CApu  cLot  1  Log  mAp  a 
bpuiL  SeAgAU-AU-DioniAip  ’ua  CodLa  Le  bpeip  Agup  cpi  C6ad 
b  LI  At)  au. 

“  SeAtc  mbLiAtuA  SeApccAce  cuic  c£d 
tTHLe  bLiAt)Aiu  ip  ui  bpecc, 

Co  bAp  cSeAAiu  mic  mic  Cuiuu 
0  coit>etc  Cpiopc  bi  ccoLaiuu.” 

tog  Pierce  Leip  au  ceAun  do  b’AiLue  1  uCipmn  *|  bAiueAt)  au 
c-tADAt  DAop  De  topp  DiteAuncA  Lit  TltiLL.  puAip  Pierce  a  tfnLe 
puuc  m Ap  DIoL  AP  AU  geeAuu  t’u  mbAiupiogAiu,  T  buAiLeAD  au 
ceAuu  cAitireAt  ud  ap  b.opp  Ap  au  piun  do  b  AipDe  Ap  tAipLeAu 
t)AiLe-AtA-CLMt. 
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as  an  envoy  to  the  Clan  Donal  in  Scotland,  to  ask  aid  of  them. 
They  promised  it  to  him,  and  he  and  a  guard  of  horsemen 
appointed  a  place  of  meeting  with  them  at  Cushendun,  in 
Antrim.  They  bowed  to  the  ground  before  him,  and  prepared 
a  feast  for  him  in  a  large  tent.  Another  man  came  to  the 
place  also,  whose  name  was  Pierce,  a  spy  from  Elizabeth,  who 
had  heard  what  Shane  was  doing.  There  is  no  written 
evidence  to  be  found  which  proves  that  this  Captain  Pierce 
gave  blood-money  to  the  Scots,  but  every  author  has  a  strong 
suspicion  of  it. 

Shane  the  Proud,  your  business  is  done. 

Your  very  enemies  say  that  your  strong  hand  was  ever  as  a 
shield  to  the  weak,  and  that  there,  was  not  a  robber  nor  an  unruly 
man  in  your  territories  during  your  time.  They  say,  too,  that 
it  was  your  custom  not  to  sit  down  to  your  food  until,  as  you 
would  say,  Christ’s  poor,  who  gathered  on  your  threshold, 
had  had  their  fill  of  the  best  meat.  But  there  is  an  end  to 
your  generosity  and  to  your  valiant  deeds  now,  for  the  Scots 
are  eagerly  whispering  with  Captain  Pierce  in  the  tent.  You 
will  never  again  hear  the  baying  of  the  pack,  nor  follow  the 
red  deer  through  the  nut-woods  of  the  cantred  for  evermore. 
The  hosts  of  Tir-Eoghain  will  hear  your  battle-cry  no  more, 
for  there  are  twenty  Scots  behind  you  unknown  to  you,  and 
Pierce  is  nagging  at  them  that  you  killed  their  fathers  in  the 
battle  of  Glenshesk.  Spring  to  your  feet  from  that  table, 
Shane  the  Proud,  and  look  behind  you,  for  the  spear  is  within 
an  inch  of  your  broad  back. 

And  the  curlew  cries  away  out  on  the  Moyle  Water,  and  the 
white  waves  break  soundingly  on  the  strand  near  Cushendun, 
and  the  people  there  show  a  cairn  of  stones  in  a  hollow,  where 
Shane  the  Proud  sleeps  these  three  hundred  years  and  more. 

“  Seven  years,  sixty,  five  hundred 
(And)  a  thousand  years,  it  is  no  lie, 

To  the  death  of  Shane  the  grandson  of  Conn 
From  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Body.” 

Pierce  took  away  with  him  the  most  beautiful  head  in 
Ireland,  and  they  took  the  rich  clothing  from  the  headless  body 
of  O’Neill.  Pierce  received  his  thousand  pounds  from  the 
Queen  in  payment  for  the  head,  and  that  beloved  and  lovely 
head  was  stuck  upon  a  spike  on  the  highest  battlement  of 
Dublin  Castle. 
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(■o)  CAiUn  riA  tntm^itue.;i 

SCA-mup  ua  “OubgAibb. 

t)1  CAibin  pA-o  6  i  T>cig  nA  mbpAitpe  Aj;up  ni  bio*  Aon  ceopA 
leip  An  mCiT>  oibpe  biob  pi  a  cup  poimpi  be  T>bAnAm. 

Ip  curriA  cat)  a  beAtt  j;An  T>CAnAm  Agup  b’peiDip  50  rnbeAt)  pe 
5An  T)6AnArn  Ap  peAt>  pAite,  nuAip  -oeAppAi-be  leip  An  ^CAibin  £ 
•OeAnAtu,  ’pe  An  ppeAjpA  bio*  aici  1  jcoiimurbe  :  “  O  biop  Cum 

£  pin  a  -bCAnAin  m£  p£in.”  CeAp  nA  bpAitpe  Ap  -ocuip  50  pAib 
CAiUn  AiiAPiCeAllAC  aca,  A$up  ip  minic  a  biT>ip  a$  mobA*  An 
CAibin  Agup  Ag  mAoi’beArh  Aipci  be  bpAitpib  eibe. 

Aon  bA  AmAin  a  tAimj  peAn-bpACAip  Cuca  o  niAinipcip  eibe, 
A^up,  nuAip  a  CuaIa  p£  An  c-Ap-o-mobAt)  Ap  CAibin  nA  mbpAitpe, 
“  t)ei*  piop  AjAm-pA,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  An  bpuib  pi  Com  uiAit  Agup 
"oeipceAp  Horn  i  belt.” 

“  C05AP,”  Ap  peipeAn  be  ceAnn  T>e  nA  bpAitpib,  “  AbAip  beip  An 
^CAibin  ceACc  ipceAC  1  peompA  nA  beAbAp  Agup,  nuAip  a  berb  pi 
ipeig  Ann,  AbAip  bei  gup  CeApc  tu  nA  beAbAip  a  mge.” 

“  Apjup  cat)  Cuige  50  jcuippinn  obAip  oinpige  mAp  pin  poimpi  ? 
P)eAt>  peAps  uipti  Agup  b’p£iT)ip  go  bpAjpA*  pi  pinn.  11i  puipipc 
CAibin  mAp  i  ’pAgAib  ^eAbbAim  *uic.” 

“  T>£An  puT)  opm,”  App’  An  peAn-bpAtAip. 

bo  gbAoPuig  pe  Ap  An  5  CAibin  Ajup  ni  pAib  pi  1  bp  AT)  A5  teACt, 
Agup,  nuAip  a  tAimg  pi,  -oubAipc  An  peAn-bpAtAip  bCi  go  bog 
pero  :  “  Cboipim  j;up  AiiACAibiii  tu.  Ip  mop  An  c-iongnA*  Horn, 

a  t)pigro,  nA  beAbAip  peo  belt  gAn  nige  ajac  pop.” 

“  t)iop  -oipeAC  Cun  £  pin  a  PeAnAm,  me  pein,  a  AtAip.” 

“  0  ni  gAbAt)  ■ouic  £,  a  tDpigro,1’  App’  ah  bpAtAip  eibe  go  peApb; 
0  ’n  bA  pAin  go  T)ci  An  bA  inT)iu  cA  CAibin  nA  mt)pAitpe  mAp  Ainm 
Ap  £inne  a  bionn  “  Cun  C  pm  *£AnAm  ”  1  n-ionAT)  6  belt  T>£AncA: 


(p)  Atl  5 AT)  m  AtlA 
T1<3 

ATI  tORg  ATI  t)6ARtA: 

SCAmup  ua  T)ubgAibb. 

CAtnAbb  mAit  6  pom  Anoip  bi  T>Aome  ’nA  5Comnuit)e  1  n-oibeAn 
beAg  1  n-ioCcAp  nA  bCipeAiin  A^up  ni  pAib  aca  a£c  An  jAePibg. 
TTlAp  geAbb  Aip  50  mbioT)  T)Aoine  pAiPbpe  A5  ceACc  Ap  cuAipc  Ap 
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THE  FRIARS’  SERVANT  MAID. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

There  was  a  servant  long  ago  at  the  friary,  and  there  were 
no  bounds  to  the  amount  of  work  she  used  to  be  about  doing. 

It  did  not  matter  what  was  left  undone,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  without  doing  for  a  quarter,  when  the  servant  would  be 
asked  to  do  it  the  answer  she  always  had  was,  “  I  was  going 
to  do  that  myself.”  The  friars  at  first  thought  they  had  a 
very  diligent  servant,  and  often  they  used  to  be  praising  the 
girl,  and  boasting  of  her  to  other  friars. 

One  day  an  old  brother  came  to  them  from  another 
monastery,  and  when  he  heard  the  great  praises  of  the  friars’ 
servant,  he  said,  “  I’ll  find  out  if  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  said 
to  be.” 

“Whisper,”  said  he  to  one  of  the  brothers;  “tell  the  girl 
to  come  into  the  library,  and  when  she  is  inside  there,  tell  her 
she  ought  to  wash  the  books.” 

“And  why  should  I  set  her  such  a  fool’s  job?  She  would 
be  angry,  and  perhaps  she  would  leave  us.  It  is  not  easy  to 
get  a  servant  like  her,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Do  as  I  tell  you,”  said  the  old  friar. 

He  called  the  girl;  she  was  not  long  coming,  and  when  she 
came  the  old  friar  said  to  her,  soft  and  smooth,  “  I  am  told 
you  are  a  great  girl.  I  wonder  very  much,  Brigid,  that  you 
have  those  books  so  long  without  washing.” 

“  I  was  just  now  going  to  do  that  myself,  father.” 

“  Oh  you  need  not,  Brigid,”  said  the  other  brother,  sharply. 

From  that  day  to  this  “  the  friars’  servant  girl  ”  is  applied 
to  any  one  who  is  always  going  to  do  the  thing  instead  of 
having  it  done. 


THE  GAD  MARA,  OR  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENGLISH. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mary  Doyle. 

A  good  while  ago  now  there  lived  people  in  a  little  island  in 
a  remote  part  of  Ireland  and  they  had  no  language  but  Irish. 
Because  wealthy  people  used  to  visit  the  island  now  and  again, 
the  poor  people  imagined  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  have 
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An  5-A-o  mApA  nt  Ap  tops  An  btAptA. 


An  oitein  Anom  A^uf  Apip  teAp  riA  OAoine  botcA  nA  pAib  iiAtA 
Ate  An  OeAntA  o’t6$tuim  A$up  50  mbeipip  pAiPbip  50  neo.  teAn- 
Ann  An  ^aLaia  ceA’onA  tnopAn  OAoine  a  teApAnn  niop  mo  ctitte 
belt  aca  ’nA  bi  aj  muincip  An  oiteAm. 

“  Acc  ca  pAib  An  CtAptA  be  pA$Ait  ?  ”  t)’in  1  An  teipc  Anoip. 

tiH  ’piop  aca  50  pAib  GeAptA  1  n-Gipinn,  Ate  tuAtAPAp  50  pAib 
An  GtAptA  00b’  peApp  ’pA  PorhAn  1  mt)Aite  Aca  CtiAt. 

CAp  tip  mopAn  CAince  A$up  corhpAiP  pocpuiseAPAp  Ap  Pume 
ACA  A  tup  50  t»A1te  AtA  CtiAt  Ap  tops  Atl  GtAptA. 

An  tA  bi  An  peAp  A5  imteAtc  bAP  P015  ieAC  sup  50  bAimeip- 
ice  a  bi  pt  as  T)ul.  Gi  An  tA  ’iia  tA  pAoipe  Ap  An  oibeAn.  CAmis 
muincip  An  oileAm  50  ttip,  65  Agup  cpionnA,  50  oci  pope  nA 
bCipeAim  A^up  cuipeAP  Ati  peAp  Anonn  Ap  An  pcip  liioip  Ap  An 
mbAo  bA  tii  6  Ap  ah  oileAn. 

O’pAs  ceAtCAipe  An  GeAptA  pLAn  aca  Ajup  p’lmtis  Aip  50  t>Aite 
Aza  CtiAt.  CAp  tip  a  belt  CAinAtt  ’pA  tAtAip  bi  GeAptA  Aige,  PA 
pocAt,  “  Good-morrow,”  Ajup  teAp  pt  50  pAib  pt  1  n’Am 
Aige  pitteAP  a  bAite.  Pi  pt  cuippeAt  50  teop  6  belt  A5  coipi- 
PeAtc,  A^up  11  u Aip  a  tAmis  pt  50  Pti  p'eit  An  C10CA15  1  n-Aice 
nA  pAipp^e,  puiP  pt  piop. 

Pi  nA  pocAit  50  epuinn  jApcA  Aije,  *]  te  beAjtA  50  mbeAP 
piAP  cAittce  Ai^e,  bioP  pt  as  pAP  niAp  pAiopin  “  Good-morrow,” 
“  good- morrow,”  “  good-morrow.” 

PT  au  Aimpip  ptiut  A^up  bi  ptit  An  Ciocai$  bos-  Jo  peitfnn, 
bi  pi  ’nA  com  Ap  bo^AP,  Ajup,  nuAip  a  bi  An  peAp  bote  as  out 
cpApnA,  tuAlP  pt  Ap  tAp  Agup  p’  pobAlp  06  belt  bAiPce.  CApp- 
Ainj  pt  t  ptm  AniAt  1  5CUUIA  ticmc  Ajup  bAin  pt  ahiaC  au  CAtArh 
cipim.  x\tc,  mo  CpeAt  ip  mo  tAp  !  bi  An  PbAptA  CAittce  Ai^e. 

nuAip  a  tAmis  pt  a  bAite  as up  nuAip  o’mnip  pt  a  p^tAt  00 
muincip  An  oiteAm,  biooAp  buAiPeAptA  50  teop,  A$up  ’pt  oubAipc 
5At  pume  aca  teip  ptm  gup  liiop  ah  cpuA$  nAt  t  pern  a  cuipeAP 
50  t)Aite- AtA-CtiAt. 

Ate  cap  a  bi  te  otAiiAm  Anoip  ?  Gi  An  GtAptA  cAittce  1  b£tit 
An  CiocAig  Ajup  b’ptioip  50  mbtAP  pt  te  pAjAit  pop. 

Oo  gtuAip  peipeAp  oe  muincip  ah  oiteAm  Anonti  Ap  bAp  50 
oci  An  pcip  rhoip  A^up  peAp  An  GtAptA  te  n-A  scoip.  CeApbAin 
pt  P6ib  cAp  tAitt  pt  An  GtAptA  1  tAp  nA  p'tite. 

CpOmAOAp  50  ttip  Ap  An  AlC  A  tObAt  A^up  A  tAOp^AP  A£  Up 
niop  b’pAPA  Poib  A5  gAbAit  oo’n  obAip  peo  nuAip  po  buAit  5A0 
mApA  teo. 

“  Sin  t  An  pocAt,”  “  Sin  t  An  pocAt,”  AppAceAtCAipe  An 
GtAptA,  “  5AP  mApA,”  “  SAP  mApA.” 
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English  and  that  they  would  he  rich  for  ever.  The  same 
ailment  follows  a  good  many  who  think  they  have  much  more 
sense  than  had  the  people  of  the  island. 

But  where  was  the  English  to  be  had ;  that  was  now  the 
question.  They  knew  there  was  English  in  Ireland,  but  they 
had  heard  the  best  English  in  the  world  was  in  Dublin. 

After  much  talk  and  discussion  they  fixed  on  one  of  them¬ 
selves  to  be  sent  to  Dublin  in  search  of  English. 

The  day  the  man  was  leaving  you  would  think  it  was  to 
America  he  was  going.  The  day  was  a  holiday  on  the  island. 
The  whole  population  of  the  island,  young  and  old,  came  down 
to  Port  Erinn,  and  the  man  was  put  across  on  the  mainland  in 
the  biggest  boat  on  the  island. 

The  English  delegate  bade  them  farewell,  and  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Dublin.  After  being  a  short  time  in  the  city  he 
had  English,  “  Good  morrow,”  two  words,  and  he  thought  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  returning  home.  He  was  tired  enough 
from  walking,  and  when  he  came  as  far  as  “  the  Left-handed 
Man’s  swamp,”  close  to  the  sea,  he  sat  doAvn.  He  had  the  words 
correctly,  and  lest  he  should  lose  them,  he  used  to  be  repeating 
them  like  a  prayer — “  Good  morrow,  good  morrow.” 

The  weather  was  wet  and  the  swamp  soft.  Indeed  it  was  a 
regular  quagmire;  and  when  the  poor  man  was  crossing  he 
went  bogging,  and  was  near  being  drowned.  He  pulled  himself 
out  some  way  and  got  to  dry"  land.  But,  sorrow  and 
distraction,  he  had  lost  the  English. 

When  he  reached  home,  and  when  he  told  his  tale  to  the 
people  of  the  island,  they  were  troubled  enough,  and  it  is 
what  each  said  to  himself,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  not  he 
himself  that  was  sent  to  Dublin. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  now.  The  English  was  lost  in 
the  swamp  of  the  Left-handed  Man,  and  maybe  it  would  be 

found  yet.  _ 

Six  of  the  islanders  went  over  in  a  boat  to  the  mainland, 
and  the  “  English  ”  man  with  them.  He  shoived  them  where 
he  lost  the  English  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  They  all  set 
to  work  to  dig  and  shovel  the  place,  and  they  were  not  long 
at  the  work  when  they  came  upon  a  gad  mara,  or  sea  rod. 

“  That’s  the  word,  that’s  the  word,”  said  the  messenger, 
“ Gad  mara,  gad  mara.” 
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VAlt-SS^At: 

tit  hacai-6  mire  50  bpAc  Ap  scut 

IDA  r  615111  beic  uriiAt  T>Aoib  ’p  mop  mo  teun, 

ITIuriA  ■OC15  tiom  piubAt,  muriA  -005  liom  piubAt, 
muriA  xicig  tiom  piubAt  Ap  mo  pAipc-pe  pern. 

CAinig  An  cpAtndnA  ceit,  -]  fin  mb  piAp  Ap  bAncA  bpeAg  ptip,  Ap 
tAOlb  An  bbtAip,  Agup  nlop  b’fATDA  gup  tuic  mo  ContAt)  opm. 
Agup  im’  ContAt)  ConnAipc  mS  Aiptmg. 

T)o  bi  me  Ag  piubAt,  mAp  fAoit  mC  im’  Aiptmg,  1  ndp  AnAitnin 
nAC  pAib  me  ApiAm  poime  pe6  1  n-Aon  dp  Copmuit  t£i,  bi  fl  Com 
bpeAg  pin.  t)1  boicpe  cAotA  nb-fiubAtcA  Ag  nut  cpin  An  dp 
Alumn  peo,  Agup  no  bi  pAipceAnnA  gtApA  Agup  p£Ap  bog  uAitne, 
Agup  b-uite  pope  btAt  n’A  bpACAtb  puit  ApiAm,  Ag  pAp  Ap  gAC  Aon 
CAOlb  ne’n  botAp.  ACc  t)o  bl  An  botAp  pein  CAm  coppAC  ctoCAC, 
Agup  b?  pppuitteAC  Ag  peineAt)  Aip,  *00  toic  Agup  no  t)Att  puite 
nA  iroAoine  no  bl  Ag  piubAt  Ann. 

Agup  nlop  bpA-OA  50  bpACArb  mb  peAp  65  tutrhAp  tAmip  auiaC 
porriAm,  Ag  gAbAit  An  botAp  mAp  no  bl  me  pein.  Agup  ConnAic 
mb  An  c-bgAnAC  po  Ag  peApAtn  50  mime  Cum  An  punAip  cipm  no 
bi  n’A  peineAt)  Ap  An  mbotAp  no  Cuimitc  n’A  fuitib.  Agup  no 
bl  An  botAp  Com  n-Aimpeit>  Agup  Com  ctoCAC  pin  gup  tuic  pb 
Aiioip  Agup  Aplp  mAp  bl  pb  Ag  piubAt.  Agup  An  uAip  *6eipeAnnAC 
no  tuic  pb  nlop  fbAn  pe  eipige  no  50  ncAmig  mipe  Com  pAnA 
teip,  Agup  tugAp  mo  tAm  no  gup  tog  me  Ap  a  AA  Coip  Aplp  b, 
Agup  nubAipc  mb  teip  50  pAib  puit  AgAtn  nAC  pAib  pe  gopeuigte. 
X)’ppeAgAip  peipeAii  ne  bpiAtpAib  binne  btApcA  nAC  pAib  pe  gop- 
cuigte  go  mop,  aCc  go  pAib  pAicCiop  Aip  nAC  ncuicpAt)  pb  go 
neipeAt)  a  Aipcip  An  tA  pin,  mAp  no  bl  An  botAp  Com  gApb  Agup 
Com  epu Ait)  pin.  Agup  n’fiAppuig  mipe  Ab  An  pAnA  no  bl  te  nut 
Aige.  DubAipc  peipeAn  nAp  bpAnA,  aCc  gup  miAn  teip  nut  go 
bAite-mop  no  bl  cuig  mite  auiaC  UAinn,  put  tAinig  An  oiACe  Aip, 
Cip  but)  rriiAn  teip  pun  te  n’lte,  Agup  teAbuit),  pAgAit,  Agup  gAn 
An  oit)Ce  no  CAiteAm  Amuig  Ap  An  mbotAp  piAtiAin  pin. 

Agup  nuAip  CuAtAit)  me  pm  no  bl  longAncAp  opm,  bip  bl  AA 
u Aip  ne’n  tA  AgAinn  pOp,  poim  tuiAe  nA  gpeme,  Agup  b’popup  no 
Aume  Ap  bit  no  bl  Com  tutrhAp  tAmip  teip  An  ogAnAb  pin  cuig 
mite  no  piubAt  in  pAti  Am  pin,  nA  bpAgpAA  pe  An  npoCbotAp  Agup 
nA  piubAtpAt)  pb  Ap  An  mACAipe  b  eAg  pbiA  no  bi  te  n-A  tAoib  ; 
Agup  nubAipc  mb  pin  teip. 

“  T1A  biot)  longAncAp  opc  pum-pA,”  a  neip  pb,  “  bip  ni  peimp 
te  nuine  Ap  bit  in  pAti  dp  peb  An  bbtAp  pAgbAit.  Com  ctoCAC 
cnApAc  coppAC  Agup  aca  An  bbtAp,  CAitpit)  nuine  pAnAitiAinc  Aip. 
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AJST  ALLEGORY. 

Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D. 

(Translated  by  Norma  Bortilwick.) 

The  evening  became  hot,  and  I  stretched  back  on  a  fine  grassy 
bank  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it  was  not  long  till  I  fell 
asleep.  And  in  my  sleep  I  saw  a  vision. 

I  was  walking,  as  I  thought  in  my  dream,  in  an  unknown 
country,  such  that  I  was  never  before  in  any  country  like  it, 
it  was  so  fine.  There  were  narrow  roads,  very  bad  for  walking, 
running  through  this  beautiful  country,  and  there  were  green 
fields  and  soft  green  grass,  and  every  sort  of  flower  that  the 
eye  ever  saw,  growing  on  each  side  of  the  road.  But  the  road 
itself  was  crooked  and  uneven  and  stony,  and  there  was  a 
dusty  wind  blowing  on  it  that  hurt  and  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  people  that  were  walking  in  it. 

And  it  was  not  long  till  I  saw  a  young,  active,  strong  man 
out  before  me,  going  the  same  road  as  I  was  myself.  And  I 
saw  this  young  fellow  standing  often  to  rub  out  of  his  eyes  the 
dry  dust  that  was  being  blown  on  the  road.  And  the  road  was 
so  uneven  and  so  stony  that  he  fell  now  and  again  as  he  was 
walking.  And  the  last  time  that  he  fell  he  could  not  rise 
until  I  came  up  to  him,  and  I  gave  him  my  hand  till  I  raised 
him  up  on  his  feet  again,  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  hoped  he 
was  not  hurt.  He  answered  in  sweet,  pleasant-sounding  words 
that  he  was  not  much  hurt,  but  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
not  come  to  the  end  of  his  journey  that  day,  as  the  road  was 
so  rough  and  so  hard.  And  I  asked  him  if  he  had  far  to  go. 
He  said  he  had  not  far,  but  that  he  wished  to  go  to  a  big 
town,  that  was  five  miles  out  from  us,  before  night  came  on 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  get  something  to  eat  and  a  bed,  and 
not  to  spend  the  night  outside  on  that  wild  road. 

And  when  I  heard  that  there  was  wonder  on  me,  for  we  had 
two  hours  of  the  day  yet  before  sunset,  and  it  would  be  easy 
for  anybody  who  was  so  active  and  strong  as  that  young  man 
to  walk  five  miles  in  that  time  if  he  left  the  bad  road,  and 
if  he  walked  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain  that  was  beside  it ;  and 
I  said  that  to  him. 

“  Do  not  be  surprised  at  me,”  says  he,  “  for  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  in  this  country  to  leave  the  road.  As  stony 
and  knotty  and  rugged  as  the  road  is,  a  person  must  stay  on 
it.  If  he 'leaves  the  road  to  walk  on  the  fine,  smooth  plain, 
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P'Ait-pgeAt. 


1T1 A  pAjAnn  pb  An  botAp  be  piubAt  Ap  An  mAtAipe  bpeAg  pbit), 
iocpAi*  pb  Af  50  gbAp.  U A  butt  gApe>A  Ap  An  mbotAp  po  Agup 
Ap  b-uite  botAp  in  pAn  cip  peo,  pAigenupArb  mopA  oubA.  Ip  iao 
riA  pA  goiupAit)  peo  do  pinne  gAt  Aon  botAp  Ann  pAn  cip  peb  Agup 
ip  ole  do  pmneA’OAp  iao,  Ate  mA  pAgAnn  oume  cuippeAt  An  botAp 
be  puibAb  Ap  An  mAtAipe,  teAncAp  e  beip  ah  ngApoA  oub  po,  Agup 
beipio  Aip,  Agup  ciomAmio  potnpA  e,  50  gcuippio  Ap  An  mbotAp 
Api'p  b,  ^An  buiPeAtAp  06.” 

“  Ate,”  Ap  pA  mipe  beip  An  pcpAinpbAp,  “  ni  pbioip  50  bptnb  An 
oipeAO  pm  Tie  pAigoiupAib  oubA  Ap  gAt  Aon  botAp  in  pAn  cip  be 
butc  piubAtcA  nA  mbotAp  do  pmAtcugAt)  Agup  do  pAptigA-b  mAp 
pin.  11  At  mbionn  tutc-piubAtcA  nA  mbotAp  ni'op  lomADAriibA  ’nA 
An  jApOA  oub  po,  Aj;up  nAt  bpeAOpAt)  piAO  An  bArh  uAtCAip  pAgAit 
oppA,  Agup  bpipeAt)  ApceAt,  in  a  n-Aimoeom,  Ap  An  mAtAipe  mm 
Abumn  pm,  Agup  gAn  pAnAifiAmc  Ap  An  mbotAp  gpAnnA  puoApAt 
pobb-bionmAp  po  ?  ” 

“  D’pbAopAioip  pm  PbAnAtti  50  emnee,”  Ap  pAn  pcpAinpbAp, 
“  oip  bionn  pite  peAp  bAroip  Ap  An  mbotAp  1  n-AgArb  An  Aon  g.pOA 
AriiAm,  Ate  acA  pope  opAoibeAtcA  ppjAptA  Ag  An  ngApOA  oub,  Ann 
pAn  ppeip  op  cioim  nA  mbotAp,  Agup  ip  *0615  beip  An  tutc-piubAit 
nAt  bptnb  Aon  neApt  aca  nA  boitpe  o’pA^bAit,  Agup  CAp  eip  gAt 
Oit  Agup  ootAip  Agup  T) ob Aip  o’A  ocAgAnn  oppA  Ann  pnA  ptigtib 
mibbceAtA  mAttuigte  peb,  ni’  An  cpoiOe  nA  An  copAipce  aca  iao 
o’pAgbAit,  Agup  ip  0615  gup  Ab  e  pm  mAp  geAtt  Ap  An  opAorbeAtc 
do  pgAp  iia  DAome  -oubA.  -Ate  ip  e  An  puo  ip  longAncAige  aca 
tube,  nAt  bptnb  m  pAn  gcti  e>  ip  mo  De  nA  pAigoiupAib  peb  Ate 
copiiiui  eAtcA  pAigoiupAib  ;  ip  pgAitibe  gAn  bpig  gAn  ptibpcAinc 
iat),  Ate  ip  do  5  be  bute-pitibAbCA  nA  mbotAp  gup  puib  At;up  petit 
iat),  Agup  50  boicprb  piAT>  An  oume  pAgpAp  An  botAp  be  n-A  gcuio 
Apm.” 

Do  puibbAmAp  Ap  Ap  n-AgAio  be  teite  Ann  pm,  *]  niop  bpAOA 
50  pAbAmAp  tom  pApuigte  pm  gup  b’eij;m  oumn  purbe  piop  Ap  An 
mbotAp,  Agup  00  goitt  An  CApe  Agup  An  ctnppe  oppAinn  go  mop. 
“OubAipc  me  Aim  pm  beip  An  ogAiiAt,  “  Tli  bemn  tom  DonA  po  oA 
mbeit  oeot  tnpge  AgAm.” 

“  CA  cobAp  bpeAg  piop-uipge,”  AOubAipc  pb,  “  pA  bun  cpAinn 
bpeAg  ubAbb,  ceAtpAtriA  mile  AmAt  pbmAinn,  Ate  cA  pb  Ap  An 
CAOib  Apcig  De’n  ttAibe,  m  pAn  mAtAipe,  Agup  ni  otipoeA.nnAt  b 
out  tom  pAOA  beip.” 

Ate  T>o  goibb  An  CApe  opm  tom  mop  pm  go  noubAipc  mb, 
“  Cai tit)  mb  ob  /p,  oA  mApbotAite  Ap  An  mbimvo  mb.  Upeopuig 
mb  go  *oei  An  cobAp  po.”  tAmig  pAietiop  Ap  An  ogAnAt,  Agup 
oubAipc  pe,  “ip  i  mo  torhAipbe  t)uic  5A11  T>ub  Ann,  Ate  mA  ’p 
bigeAii  T)uic,  ni  bAcpAit)  mb  tu.  p'AgpArb  mb  T)o  turoeAtCA  nuAip 


An  Allegory. 
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he  will  pay  for  it  severely.  There  are  guards  on  this  road  and 
on  every  road  in  this  country — great  black  soldiers.  It  was 
these  soldiers  who  made  every  single  road  in  this  country,  and 
’tis  bady  they  made  them;  but  if  a  weary  person  leaves  the 
road  to  walk  on  the  plain,  they  follow  him  with  this  black 
guard,  and  they  catch  him  and  drive  him  before  them  till  they 
put  him  on  the  road  again  in  spite  of  him.” 

“  But,”  said  I  to  the  stranger,  “  there  cannot  be  so  many 
black  soldiers  on  every  road  in  the  country  as  to  repress  and 
overcome  the  people  who  walk  the  roads  like  that.  Are  not 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  more  numerous  than  this  black 
guard,  and  could  not  they  get  the  upper  hand  of  them,  and 
break  in,  in  sjoite  of  them,  upon  that  smooth,  beautiful  plain, 
and  not  stay  on  this  ugly,  dusty  road,  full  of  holes?  ” 

“  They  could  do  that  certainly,”  said  the  stranger,  “  for  there 
are  twenty  strong  men  on  the  road  against  the  one  guardsman, 
but  the  black  guard  have  scattered  a  sort  of  enchantment  in  the 
air  over  the  roads,  and  the  travelers  think  they  are  not 
able  to  leave  the  roads,  and  after  all  the  want  and  trouble  and 
misery  that  comes  on  them  in  these  awful,  accursed  roads, 
they  have  not  the  heart  nor  the  courage  to  leave  them,  and 
probably  that  is  on  account  of  the  enchantment  that  the  black 
fellows  have  scattered.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
these  things  is  that  most  of  these  soldiers  are  only  imitation 
soldiers;  they  are  shadows  without  force  or  substance,  but 
the  people  who  walk  the  roads  think  that  they  are  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  they  would  wound  anybody  who  would  leave 
the  road  with  their  weapons.” 

We  walked  forward  together  then,  and  it  was  not  long  till 
we  were  so  tired  that  we  had  to  sit  down  on  the  road,  and  thirst 
and  fatigue  oppressed  us  greatly.  I  said  then  to  the  young 
man,  “  I  would  not  be  so  bad  if  I  had  a  drink  of  water.” 

“  There  is  a  fine  well  of  spring-water,”  said  he,  “  at  the  foot 
of  a  beautiful  apple-tree,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  before  us,  but 
it  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  to  go  as  far  as  it.” 

But  the  thirst  troubled  me  so  much  that  I  said,  “  I  must 
drink  out  of  it,  if  I  were  to  be  killed  on  the  instant.  Lead  me 
to  this  well.”  Fear  came  upon  the  young  man,  and  he  said, 
“  ’Tis  my  advice  to  you  not  io  go  there,  but  if  you  must,  I  will 
not  hinder  you.  I  will  leave  your  company  when  I  come  as 
far  as  the  well.  Kill  yourself,  if  you  wish;  but  you  shall 
not  kill  me.” 

We  rose  then,  and  we  walked  together  till  we  saw  a  great, 
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jMit-pgbAi; 


tuic^r  me  bom  pat )A  teir  ah  cobAp.  DUpO  cu  pbm,  m&’r  mian 
teAC  ;  Abe  tn  DhApGbbAiP  cu  mipe.” 

'O’eipijjeAiriAp  pm,  A5ur  piublAniAp  le  Chile,  50  GpACAmAp 
C|\Atin  mop  Aluinn  aj  eipije  Ap  An  niAbAipe,  cimbioll  pice  pbippe 
ApceAC  o  n  mbocAp.  CuaiP  me  puAp  Ap  GApp  An  blAibe  do  oi  Ap 
caoiG  An  GocAip,  Agnp  bonnAic  me  cobAp  5lAn  5le-5eAl  piop-uip5e 
•o  a  pgeiteA-o  ^mAb  pA  bun  An  bpAinn  Apo  Aluinn,  Agup  bonnAic 
me  blAtA  bAHA  A5up  UGlA  beA5A  A5up  ublA  leAC-ApuiP  A5up  UGlA 
mopA  -oeAp5A  lAn-ApuiP,  aS  pAp  le  beile  Ap  An  5cpAnn  pm.  Abe 
■oo  Gi  An  oipeA-o  pm  De  pniAbc  A5up  -oe  p5AnnpAP  Ap  PaoihiG  ha 
cipe  pm  nAp  bAineAP  oipeA-o  A^up  Aon  ubAll  aca,  A^up  bA  Ibip 
■Gaui,  Ap  An  bpeAp  pa-oa  pApAtiiAil  -oo  GI  CApc  Cimbioll  ah  cobAip 
bAom-Alumn  pm,  nAb  Dumi5  Aon  Dume  i  n-Aice  teip  le  b-bl. 
Abe  nuAip  boimAic  mipe  An  meAD  pm  -oo  $eic  mo  bpoiOe  i  Urn 
mo  cleiG,  A5up  tmbAipe  me  ’5  op-App,  “  t)AinpiP  me  cum  -oe  ua 
b-ublAib  pm  A^up  olpAiP  me  mo  PotAin  De’n  cobAp  pm,  mi  ’pb 
Ail  b^p  ACA  1  n-QAn  PAm.” 


Agup  leip  pm  p  eipij  me  pe  leim  Aipp  bAPcpom  AepAb  -oe  GApp 
An  clAi-oe-cebpAnn  A5up  ApceAb  Ap  An  mAbAipe  min  Alumn.  A^up 
nuAip  connAic  ah  c-osAtiAb  An  nip  pm,  -oo  leij  pb  opnA  Ap,  oip 
bA  -0015  leip  5up  G  e  mo  GAp  do  Gi  mb  p’A  CbpuijeAbc. 

A5up  mi Aip  cAmi5  mipe  leAc-GeAlAij  roip  An  5clAiPe  A5up 
^n  cobAp,  p  eipi$  pA.g-oiup  Dub,  mAp  Geic  AppAbc  AiPGbAl  bp- 
SpAnnA,  puAp,  Ap  An  bpeAp  papa,  A5up  -OO  Cb5  pe  clAiPeAiii  mop 
le  mo  ceAnn  po  P5oIcaP,  mAp  fAoil  mb.  A5up  -oo  GuaIaiP  mb 
^P  mo  cul  An  p5peAP  -oo  buip  An  c-b5AnAb  Ap  An  mbotAp  Ap,  le 
ceAnn-pAicbiopj  Tliop  Iu§a  ’nA  pm  ah  pAicciop  po  Gi  opm  pern 

°iP  "i  ^lb  T1  ^  blt  te  1110  ^mc.  Ace  -oo  bpom  mb 

Ap  bloib  mAic  moip  -oo  Gi  pA  mo  boip,  bom  mop  le  mo  Popn  pern 

^  T  ‘De’11  61016  nn  leip  An  pAi$T)iup  AiP- 

beAl.  X) o  b uai l  An  blob  e,  mAp  pAoil  mb,  i  5ceApc-l Ap  a  bAPAin, 

r^L  ?  f1  An1^6  Cttm  A  6eA,1n’  An'1A11  tlAb  pAi G  Ann  Abe 

p5Aile.  A5up  Ap  Ail  moimiD  niop  leip  DAm  epue  nA  cumA  ah 

cpAi5t)iupA,  Abe  -oo  bi  put)  5au  eput  Ann  auiaiI  plAm  De’n  beo 
Abup  do  leAg  au  ceo  pm,  A5up  t)o  p5Ap  pe  Ami  pAii  ppeip,  Atrup 
m  pAib  dadaiD  eAdpAim-pe  A5up  ah  cobAp.  tui5  mb  Atm  pm 
nAb  PAis-oiup  ha  peAp  co5aiG  do  Gi  Ann,  Abe  put)  b pbA5Ab  r5Aae 

cobir^bliD  ■°11A01t)e^  Cu111  bOAome  t>o  p5AnnpuSAG  b’n 

eil  e  L  G  5°  101:1  ^  C'U1r5e  ASU^  IH'^P  bit 

eile  mb.  CponiAp  Ap  An  uip5e  A5up  u’blAp  mo  pAic  De,  A5up  -OAp 

l^om-pA  5o  pAib  pe  bom  uiaic  le  pion.  ©Ain  mb  uGaII  mop  ieAps 

tien  bpAim  Ann  pm  A5up  *o’iceAp  e,  A5up  t>o  Gi  re  both  milm 

im  bbAl  le  mil.  m,Aip  bonnAic  mb  pm,  5IA0G  mb  Ap  An  65AnAb 

A5up  -oubAipc  me  leir  ceAbc  Ape  ac  cu5Am,  bip  nAb  Jai6  pLaiG) 
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beautiful  tree  rising  out  of  the  plain,  about  twenty  perches  in 
from  the  road.  I  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  ditch  that  was 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  I  saw  a  pure,  bright-looking  well 
of  spring-water  gushing  out  under  the  foot  of  the  beautiful 
high  tree,  and  I  saw  white  blossoms  and  little  apples  and  half- 
ripe  apples  and  large,  red,  fully-ripe  apples  growing  together 
on  that  tree.  But  there  was  so  much  repression  and  terror 
on  the  people  of  that  country  that  nobody  gathered  as  much  as 
one  apple  of  them,  and  it  was  clear  to  me,  by  the  long-growing 
grass  that  was  round  about  that  lovely  well,  that  no  person 
came  near  it  to  drink.  But  when  I  saw  that  much,  my  heart 
leaped  within  my  breast,  and  I  said  aloud,  “  I  will  gather  some 
of  those  apples,  and  I  will  drink  my  fill  of  that  well,  if  it  is 
death  that  is  in  store  for  me.” 

And  with  that  I  rose  in  a  high,  light,  active  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  boundary  ditch  and  in  upon  the  smooth,  beautiful 
plain.  And  when  the  young  fellow  saw  that,  he  gave  a  sigh, 
for  he  thought  it  was  my  death  I  was  seeking. 

And  when  I  came  half-way  between  the  ditch  and  the  well,  a 
black  soldier  arose,  like  a  great,  hideous  monster,  up  out  of  the 
long  grass,  and  he  took  up  a  great  sword  to  split  my  head,  as 
I  thought.  And  I  heard  behind  me  the  scream,  that  the  young 
man  on  the  road  put  out  of  him,  with  intense  fear.  No  less  than 
that  was  the  fear  that  was  on  myself,  for  I  had  no  weapon  at 
all  to  defend  myself.  But  I  stooped  for  a  good  big  stone  that 
was  under  my  foot,  as  big  as  my  own  fist,  and  I  gave  a  choice 
throw  of  that  stone  at  the  terrible  soldier.  The  stone  hit  him, 
as  I  thought,  in  the  very  middle  of  his  forehead,  and  it  went 
out  through  his  head,  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  a  shadow. 
And  on  the  instant  the  appearance  and  shape  of  the  soldier 
were  dim  to  me,  but  there  was  a  shapeless  thing,  there  like  a 
wreath  of  mist,  and  that  mist  melted,  and  it  dispersed  into 
the  air,  and  there  was  nothing  between  myself  and  the  well. 
Then  I  knew  that  he  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  warrior,  but  an 
unreal  thing  and  a  shadow,  made  by  magic  to  frighten  the 
people  from  the  well.  I  went  to  the  water,  and  no  other 
thing  hindered  me.  I  bent  down  to  the  water  and  I  drank  my 
fill  of  it,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  as  good  as  wine.  .  I  pulled 
a  big  red  apple  from  the  tree  then  and  ate  it,  and  it  was  as 
sweet  in  my  mouth  as  honey.  When  I  saw  that,  I  called  to 
the  young  man,  and  said  to  him  to  come  in  to  mo,.foi  theie 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him.”  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that, 
he  came  in  over  the  ditch  himself,  and  he  in  great  fear,  and 
he  made  for  the  well.  He  drank  his  fill  out  of  it,  and  he  ate 
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te  11-4  bACAP.”  Com  tuAt  Aguf  tug  fe  fin  pA  neAfA,  Pdinig  ft 
fern  AfceAb  tAf  An  gctAiPe,  Aguf  b  fA  eAgtA  mof,  Aguf  finn  fb 
Af  An  cobAf.  “O’ot  fe  a  fAit  Af,  Aguf  n’lt  fb  A  fAic  Tie  nA 
b-ubtAib,  Aguf  fineAttiAf  fiAf  te  Ceite  Af  ah  bpbAf  bfeAg  bog, 
Aguf  tofuigeAmAf  Ag  caiuc.  .Aguf  n’piAffuig  mb  Pb  Ainm  nA 
ci'fe  fin,  “  oif  ”  Af  fA  mife  leif,  “  if  i  An  ci'f  if  longAncAige  n’4 
bfuit  Af  An  notriAn 

CofAig  fe  Ann  fin  Ag  imifinc  fgeutA  nA  ci'fe  fin  nAm,  Aguf 
nubAifc  fe,  “  Ua  aii  ci'f  feo  ’nA  b-oiteAn,  Aguf  no  CfutAig  T)ia 
i  Aimng  Ann  fAn  Aigbin  liioif  Af  An  CAoib  fiAf  ne’n  nomAn>  ah 
aic  a  gAbAnn  An  gfiAn  Cum  a  teAptAn  Ann  fAn  oiPCe.  Pgtif  if 
i  An  ci'f  if  Aitte  Aguf  if  gtAife  Aguf  if  uife  i  n’A  bpuil  pA’n 
ngfem.  Aguf  neif  cufA  gtif  cif  longAncAC  i,  aCc  ni  cuigeAnn 
cu  teAC  a  h-ion^AncAif  go  poitt.  Pguf  cA  cfi  AinmneACA  uiffi, 
t)AnbA  Aguf  IToPtA  Aguf  Cife.” 

tluAif  CuAtAiP  mb  fin,  no  tug  mb  teim,  Aguf  bUAit  mb  mo 
CeAnn  te  gbAgAn  ne’ti  CfAiin,  mAf  fAoit  me, — Aguf  Puifig  mb. 

Aguf  Af  bfOfgAitc  mo  fuite  tAm,  fiun  me  mo  tuiPe  Af  An 
gCtAI-Oe  Af  CAOlb  An  bOCAIf,  mif  t)Alt-AC-CtlAC  AgUf  t)CtAf-nA- 
bfuigiie,  Aguf  mo  CAfA  'OiAfmum  t)An  ’g  Am’  fAtAP  i  m’  eAfnA- 
CAib  te  mAine.  “ ’s  mitm  nuic  belt  nut  A-bAite,”  Aneif  fb. 

“  OfA  a  'OiAfmum,”  Af  fA  mife,  “  ua  bAin  tiom.  Hi  fACAiP 
mAC  mAtAf  Af i Am  a  teitem  n’  Aiftmg  Aguf  ConnAic  mife.” 
Aguf  teif  fin  n’innif  me  mo  bfiongtom  no,  6  tuf  50  peifeAP. 
t  ITlAifeAt)  !  mo  gfAt)  tu,”  Af  fA  'OiAfmum,  nuAif  bi  mb  fbip, 
“  t>’  P'of  do  bfiongtom.  £aiP  Aguf  fite  tu,”  Aneif  ft. 

C10  nuf  fin  ?  ”  Af  fA  mife,  “  rmnig  nAni  e.” 

“If  Af  tAtAin  nA  b-CifeAnn  no  bi  cu  gAn  Aon  AitifAf,”  Af  fA 
'OiAfmum,  aCc  no  bi  cu  Ag  fiubAt,  mAf  ca  ua  b-CifeAnnAig 
uite  Ag  fiubAt,  Af  ua  boitfib  no  finne  nA  SACfAnAig  te  n-A  gcum 
ntigte  Aguf  te  n-A  gcum  pAipun  pern,  Ajup  fin  boitfe  nAt  pbmif 
te  jAeteAt  fiubAt  off  a  gAn  cuiptiugAP  Aguf  5au  cuicim,  gAn 
notAf  Aguf  gAn  Pot-dp.  PC c  iua  tpeigeAnn  fiAn  botAf  An 
cSACfAfACAif  Aguf  An  t)eAftACAif,  Aguf  iAn  no  Put  AfceAC  Af 
a  mACAife  bpeAg  peupmAip  pbm  m  belt’  fiAn  Ag  fiubAt  go  cfUAiP 
Af  feAP  An  tAb  lomtAin,  mAf  An  c-CipeAniiAC  boCc  fin  no  ConnAic 
cufA,  te  teAbuiP  Aguf  te  puipbAf  n’fAgAit  fAn  oiPCe  ;  aCc  no 
fACAmif  fA  Po  nlof  fAme,  1  teAt  An  auia.  P5up  An  cobAf  piop- 
mfge  fin  no  ConnAic  cu,  An  cobAf  nAC  teigpeAP  nA  gApnAiP 
nubA  fin  no  nA  nAomib  n’ot  Af,  nAC  ncuigeAnn  cu  guf  cobAf 
ua  gtAn- ^AePeitge  b  fin,  Aguf  cia  be  CipeAunAC  otfAf  neoC  Af, 
bionn  fe  mAf  pion  in  a  bbAt,  p’a  neAfcugAP  Aguf  n’A  fionn- 
fUAfAP.  Pgup  An  fAigmuf  nub  fin  n’eipig  mif  tufA  Aguf  cfAnn 
nA  n-ubAtt,  b  e  fin  ah  pAipun  SACfAnAC,  Aguf  nuAif  bUAit  cu 
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his  fill  of  the  apples,  and  we  stretched  back  on  the  fine,  soft 
grass  together,  and  began  to  talk.  And  I  asked  him  the  name 
of  that  country;  “for,”  said  I  to  him,  “it  is  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  country  of  all  there  are  in  the  world.” 

He  began  then  to  tell  me  the  history  of  that  country,  and  he 
said,  “  This  country  is  an  island,  and  God  created  it  out  in 
the  great  ocean  on  the  western  side  of  the  world,  the  place 
where  the  sun  goes  to  his  bed  in  the  night.  And  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  greenest  and  the  freshest  country  of 
all  under  the  sun.  And  you  say  it  is  an  extraordinary  country, 
but  you  do  not  know  half  its  wonderfulness  yet.  And  there 
are  three  names  on  it — Banba  and  Fodhla  and  Ireland.” 

When  I  heard  that  I  gave  a  jump,  and  I  struck  my  head 
against  a  branch  of  the  tree,  as  I  thought — and  I  awoke. 

And  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  I  was  lying  on  the  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  between  Dublin  and  Boharnabreena, 
and  my  friend  Dermot  “  Ban  ”  was  poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a 
stick. 

“  ’Tis  time  for  you  to  be  going  home,”  says  he. 

“  Oro,  Dermot,”  said  I,  “  let  me  alone.  No  mother’s  son  ever 
saw  the  like  of  such  a  vision  as  I  have  seen.”  And  with  that 
I  told  him  my  dream  from  beginning  to  end. 

“  Musha,  man  dear!  ”  said  Dermot,  when  I  was  done,  “  and 
your  dream  wras  true.  A  prophet  and  a  poet  you  are,”  says  he. 

“  How  so?  ”  said  I.  “  Explain  it  to  me.” 

“  'Tis  on  the  soil  of  Ireland  you  were  without  any  doubt,” 
said  Dermot,  “  but  you  were  walking,  as  all  Irishmen  are 
walking,  on  the  roads  which  the  English  made  with  their  own 
laws  and  with  their  own  fashions,  and  those  are  roads  that  a 
Gael  cannot  walk  on  without  stumbling  and  falling,  without 
trouble  and  distress.  But  if  they  leave  the  road  of 
Anglicisation  and  of  English-speaking,  and  go  in  on  their  own 
fine,  grassy  plain,  they  will  not  be  walking  hard  all  day  long 
like  that  poor  Irishman  you  saw,  to  get  a  bed  and  a  supper 
at  night,  but  they  would  go  twice  as  far  in  half  the  time. 
And  that  well  of  spring  water  that  you  saw,  the  well  that 
those  black  sentries  would  not  let  the  people  drink 
from,  don’t  you  understand  that  that  is  the  well  of  pure 
Irish,  and  whatever  Irishman  drinks  a  drink  out  of 
it,  it  is  as  wine  in  his  mouth,  strengthening  him  and 
cooling  him.  And  that  black  sentry  that  got  up  between  you 
and  the  apple-tree,  that  was  the  English  Fashion,  and  when 
you  struck  him  he  went  out  of  sight,  like  a  mist,  for  fashions 
come  like  mist,  and  if  a  person  defends  himself  from  them  they 
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6  p'lmtig  fb  Af  AtfiApc  mAf  ceb,  (5i|t  cigeAnn  n a  fA/fitim  mAf  ceb, 
Agtif  m4  bofnAnn  Ptnne  6  pbm  oppA  imtigeAnn  fiAP  rtiAp  ceb 
Afip.  -tvgup  nA  bbAtA  bAriA,  Agup  ha  b-ubbA,  "bo  bormAic  cu  Af 
An  gcpAnn  App  Atuinn,  fin  b  An  copAP  acA  Ag  fAf  Af  mAbAipe 
ha  gAePAbCAbCA,  Agup  mA  pAgAnn  nA  5Ae1^e1^  114  bbitpe  if  Ap 
bmp  nA  SACfAnAig  iap  Le  Tint  ApceAb  Af  a  PCAbAtfi  pbm  aj\a,  nA 
b-ubbA  fin  nAp  bbAp  fiAP  be  PA  bbAP  bbiApAn  bAinfrb  piAPfAfip 
50  tiug  iap.  .Agup  Ag  fin  puic  Anoif,  a  CpAoibm,  mAf  mini  gim 
fe  p’Aipbmg,”  Af  pb. 

“  111’  AtiAm  a  *Oia,  a  ‘OiAftmiro,”  Af  fA  mife,  “  ni’b  bo  fAifiAib 
■oe  minigtebip  Af  tAbAtii  nA  bi-CipeAnn,  Agup  An  bbAP  Aipbing  eibe 
bbiPeAf  AgAm  if  bugAP-fA  tiucpAf  me.  If  feAff  ’nA  DAnieb  tu. 
t>popcuig  of c  Anoif  Agup  bbiPmiP  Ag  pub  A-bAibe.’5 


CAt)5  5At)A< 


CA1t>1T)lt  1. 

tM  CAPg  Ua  "bfoin  ’ha  gAbA,  Agup  bi  a  be^ppbA  Af  tAoib  An 
bbtAif  1  n-Aice  be  DpoibeAP  nA  geAPAige,  peit  mibe  1  pcaoiP 
tiAf  bo  Cibb  Aipne; 

CeAfOAige  mAit  po  b  eAp  UAPg.  Tli  fAib  ’nA  pAppoippe  pbm, 
nA  b’pbiPip  1  gCiAffAiPe,  feAf  no  b’peApp  a  buippeAP  cpup  fA 
bApAbb  nA  cbAf  Af  beAb-OA.  Abe  mAf  fin  pbm,  ni  fAib  CApg  ^An 
a  bobPAib  pbm.  If  PbbA  nAf  tAmig  fiArii  bA  AonAig  nA  niApgAiP 
nA  peicpiPe  CApg  Af  ppAiP  Cibb  Aipne,  Agup  if  po-AnnAm  a  bi 
f £  ^g  oeAbc  AbAibe  CfAbnbnA  gAn  belt  fu^Ab  go  beop,  no  b’pbiPip 
Af  meipge.  T)A  npbAppAP  Aon’ne  be  UAPg  Af  niAipm  bAe  An 
AonAig,  “  An  bfuibif  Ag  -oub  50  Cibb  Aifne  mpiu,  a  UAipg  ?  ”  ’pb 
An  ppeAgfA  a  geobAp  pb,  “  Tli  peAPAp,”  no  “  t)’peipip  Pom 
fAn  Am  bbAPnA  Ag  buAbAp  buibbe  pA  bAfuf  Af  An  lAffAtm  no  Af 
An  inneoin,  bom  mAit  if  pA  mbbAP  pb  Ag  fAP,  “  lr  mof  aca  mop 

riuAif  A  bi  bA  An  it) Af 5 aiP  Ann  bi  ’pip  Ag  gAb  tube  Pume  goe 
fAib  gno  Aige  Af  An  gceAppbAin  50  mb’foeAff  Po  puifeAb  fA  bAib 
PA  mbAp  ni  Ait  beif  a  gno  belt  pbAiicA  1  gceApc.  If  iomPA  pgeAb 
SfeAnnmAf  a  bi  Af  fUAip  nA  pAffbifpe  cimbeAbb  UAiPg  Agup  a 
buro  oibfe  niAiPin  bAe  AonAig,  mAf  Af  buip  fb  CAipnge  1  mbeo,  bA, 
1  gcApAbb  SeAgAm  Cbit,  Aj;up  mAf  Af  pobb  fe  Af  mof  pcuAtAb 
CbAf  A  bi  Aige  PA  btif  Af  bbAbPA  be  “OomnAbb  Ua  bfuigm. 


Tim  the  Smith. 
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go  away  like  mist  again.  And  the  white  blossoms  and  the 
apples  that  you  saw  on  the  beautiful  tall  tree,  that  is  the 
truit  that  is  growing  on  the  Plain  of  Gaeldom,  and  if  the 
Gaels  leave  the  roads  on  which  the  English  put  them,  to  go 
back  on  their  own  land  again — those  apples  which  they  did 
not  taste  for  two  hundred  years  they  shall  gather  them  again 
plentifully.  And  there  is  for  you  now,  A  CtiAoiWn,  how  I 
interpret  your  dream,”  said  he. 

My  soul  to  God,  Dermot,”  said  I,  “  there  isn’t  your  like 
of  an  interpreter  on  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  next  dream 
I  have,  tis  to  you  I  will  come.  You  are  better  than  Daniel. 
Hurry  now,  and  we  will  be  going  home.” 


TIM  THE  SMITH. 

By  James  Doyle.  Translated  by  Mart  Doyle. 

Tim  0 ’Byrne  was  a  smith,  and  his  forge  was  on  the  side  of 
the  road  close  to  Giddagh  Bridge,  ten  miles  west  of  Killarney. 

Tim  was  a  good  tradesman.  There  was  not  in  his  own 
parish,  nor  maybe  in  Kerry,  a  man  who  could  better  shoe  a 
horse  or  put  a  board  in  a  plow.  But,  for  all  that,  Tim  was 
not  without  his  own  faults.  It  is  probable  that  there  never 
came  a  fair  or  market  day  that  Tim  was  not  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Killarney,  and  it  was  very  seldom  he  came  home  in 
the  evening  without  being  pretty  merry,  or  perhaps  drunk. 
If  any  one  would  ask  Tim  on  the  morning  of  a  fair,  “  Are 
you  going  to  Killarney  to-day,  Tim?”  the  answer  he  would 
get  would  be,  “  I  don’t  know,”  or  “  Maybe  I  would  ” — at  the 
same  time  striking  a  blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  iron  or  on 
the  anvil,  as  much  as  if  he  were  to  say,  “  It  is  much  you 
want  knowledge  ”  (How  inquisitive  you  are). 

When  the  fair  day  came,  everyone  who  had  business  at 
the  forge  knew  that  he  had  better  stay  at  home  if  he  wanted  a 
job  done  well.  Many  curious  stories  were  through  the  parish 
about  Tim  and  his  work  on  a  fair  morning:  how  he  had* 
put  a  nail  in  the  quick  in  a  horse  of  Jack  Liah,  and  how  he 
bored  altogether  wrong  a  board  he  was  putting  in  a  plow  for 
Daniel  Breen. 
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CA*g 


Di  peipmeoip  beAg  ’nA  toifmAi*e  i  mDbAb  nA  5e-AT)A1Se  *Apb 
Ainm  *06  IlliteAb  Cpon,  Ate  niop  cugA*  piAifi  Aip  Ate  TTliteAb  da 
gCbeAp.  'Da  mbtA*  Aon  gno  Ag  IlliteAb  nA  gCbeAp  Ap  An  gceAjvo- 
tAin  ni  fApotA*  Aon  bA  *6  nub  Ann  Ate  tA  An  AonAig  no  An  bA 
go  pAib  ’piop  Aige  go  pAib  CA*g  Ag  T>ub  go  Cibb  Aipne  no  go  Cibb 
OpglAn. 

SAn  Atn  po  bio*  mApgA*  Cibb  Aipne  Ap  Ati  SAtApn  Agup  bio* 
AonAt  Ann  An  teAT>  tuAn  ■oo’n  mi,  mAp  acA  Anoip. 

ITlAi-om  bAe  AonAig  bi  tTliteAb  Ag  An  gceAp-otAin  tun  ppomini 
’pAgAib  X)A  tfiucA,  Agup  tonnAic  pe  nA  pAib  puinn  be  •otAnAm  Ag 
CA*g. 

“ir  ■ootA,  tAi*g,”  ppA  TTliteAb,  “  go  mbei*  c  ■  Ap  Ati 
AonAt.” 

“  D’ptnnp  T>om,”  /ppA  Ci*g.  “  Di  SeAmup  CAibbiupA  Ag  pAt> 
Mom  moe  go  mbeA*  ft  Ag  gA  Ait  poip  cimteAbb  An  c-Aon  UAip 
■oeAg,  -]  *oA  mbA*  riiAit  biom  xiub  beif  go  bfAiginn  mApcArbeAtc 

UA1*.” 

“  TTlA’p  mAp  pin  acA  <-n  pgbAb,”  AppA  tTliteAb,  “  ni’b  Aon  riiAit 
torn  mo  ttAfrOA  a  bpeit  AnuAp  tun  e  ’tup  i  t>  pen.” 

“  tli’b,  go  ■oeirhm  ;  tAim  gAn  guAb,  Agup  CAitpi*  m  x>ub  a 
■o’lAppAi*  beAgAm  guAib  Agup  A*bAp  lAjvpAinn.” 

TluAip  a  bi  IlliteAb  nA  gCbeA  Ag  e>ub  a  bAibe  t>o  tAp  pe  i  t eAt 
tun  cige  pibib  Oig,  pei  meoip  beAg  eibe  bi  ’nA  tomn  Ai*e  i  n-Aite 
,  e  IlliteAb  pein. 

“  CA  pAbAip,  A  tllitib  1  ”  AppA  pibib. 

“  Diop  Ag  ati  gceAp-otAin  Ag  peA  Ainc  An  tnbtA*  An  gAb  ubbArii 
i  mbApAt  tun  pionnAi  ’tup  im’  bpAcA.  Di  C  *g  Ag  cAtAnc  opm 
t  ’tup  tuige  menu  mAp  nA  pAib  mopAn  be  •oeAnAtri  Aige.” 

“  TlAt  bpuib  pe  Ag  xiub  go  Cibb  Aipne  ?  ” 

“  CuAbA  e  Ag  pA*  go  mbeA*  lAtAbb  Aip  An  c-AfAb  a  tup  go  Cibb 
OpgbAn  a  ■o’lAppAi*  beAgAn  guAib.” 

“  Ip  mAi  biom  gup  gAbAip  ipceAt  tugAm.  Diop  Ag  cAinc  be 
UA-tg  AtpugA*  mot,  Agup  ’pe  oubAipc  pe  biom  nA  beA*  Am  Aige 
Aon  ni  a  *eAnAm  bem’  ttAfoA  go  T>ci  Dia  CeAOAoin  peo  tugAinn. 
CA  An  Aimpip  Ag  pbeAiimugA*  uahu  Agup  gAn  puinn  oeAncA  AgAm. 
’Se  ip  peApp  *om  a  *eAn  tii  mo  te  Coa  a  bpeit  tinge  Aiioip  6  cA 
caoi  Ag  An  ngAbA.  TH  b  i*  Aon’ne  Ag  eeAte  tuige  menu.” 

Do  *eApg  IlliteAb  a  piopA,  Agup  ■o’lmtig  pe  Aip  a  bAibe. 

TluAip  ■o’pAg  IlliteAb  An  teAp-otA,  Agup  6  nA  pAib  Aon  ni  eibe  be 
■oeAtiArii  Ag  CA*g  tuAi*  pe  ipceAt  tun  e  pein  a  beAppA*  -]  a 
gbAnA*  i  gtorhAip  An  AonAig.  tli  pAib  pi  Ate  beAt-beApptA  nuAip 
■oo  tuip  pibib  a  teAnn  ipceAt  An  oopAf  eg  pAt>,  “  Dai  l  6  Dia 
Annpo.  ’ 

“  Dia  ’p  tTluipe  tunc,”  AppA  CA*g,  Ate  ni  6  n-A  tpoite,  mAp  bi 


Tim  the  Smith. 
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There  was  a  little  farmer  living  close  to  the  Giddagh  whose 
name  was  Michael  Crone,  but  he  was  never  called  any  other 
than  Mick  of  the  Tricks.  If  Tricky  Mick  had  any  job  at  the 
forge  no  day  would  satisfy  him  to  go  there  but  a  fair  day, 
or  a  day  on  which  he  knew  Tim  would  be  going  to  Killarney 
or  Killorglin. 

At  this  time  the  Killarney  market  was  on  a  Saturday,  and 
there  used  to  be  a  fair  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  as  now. 

One  fair  morning  Mick  was  at  the  forge  to  get  nose  rings 
for  his  pigs,  and  he  saw  that  Tim  had  not  much  to  do.  “  I 
suppose,  Tim,”  says  Mick,  “you’ll  be  at  the  fair?” 

“  Maybe  I  would,”  says  Tim.  “  James  Tailor  was  telling  me 
he  would  be  passing  (east)  about  11  o’clock,  and  if  I  liked 
to  go  with  him  I  might  have  a  lift  from  him.” 

“  If  that  is  the  case,”  says  Mick,  “  it  is  no  use  for  me  to 
bring  down  my  plow  to  put  it  in  order.” 

“No,  indeed;  I  am  without  coal,  and  I  must  go  for  a  little 
coal  and  some  iron.” 

When  Tricky  Mick  was  going  home  he  turned  into  the  house 
of  Phil  Oge,  a  little  farmer  who  lived  close  to  Mick  himself. 
“Where  were  you,  Mick?”  says  Phil. 

“  I  was  at  the  forge  to  see  if  the  smith  would  be  ready 
to-morrow  to  put  pins  in  my  harrow.  Tim  was  pressing  me 
to  send  to  him  to-day,  as  he  had  but  little  to  do.” 

“Is  he  not  going  to  Killarney?” 

“  I  heard  him  say  that  he  should  send  the  donkey  to 
Killorglin  for  a  little  coal.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  came  in  to  me.  I  was  speaking  to  Tim 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  to  my 
plow  until  next  Wednesday.  The  time  is  slipping  from  me, 
and  with  little  done.  I  had  better  take  my  plow  to  him  now, 
as  the  smith  has  leisure.  No  one  will  be  coming  to  him 
to-day.” 

Mick  lit  his  pipe  and  went  on  home.  When  Mick  left  the 
forge,  and  since  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  Tim  went  in  to 
shave  and  clean  himself  for  the  fair.  He  was  but  half-shaved 
when  Phil  struck  his  head  in  the  door,  saying,  “  God  bless 
all  here.” 

“  God  and  Mary  bless  you,”  says  Tim,  but  not  from  his 
heart,  as  he  had  a  notion  that  Phil  did  not  come  without 
business.  “  I  suppose  you’re  going  to  town.” 

“  Indeed  I  am  not ;  I  have  something  else  to  do  besides 
street- walking,”  says  Phil. 
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cuAipim  Aige  nAp  tAimg  pitib  gAn  gno  ;  “  if  x> OtA  go  bpuitip  Ag 
•out  Ap  An  cppAro.” 

“  TH’tim,  go  -obituin  ;  cA  a  tfiAtAipe  Tie  gno  AgAtn  ’nA  ppAioig- 
eAtc,”  AppA  pitib. 

“  If  lonrbA  tA  belt)  cu  Ap  tAoib  ah  ceAmpAitt,  a  pitib.” 

“  triA  ’peAt)  fern,  ’f£  if  ceApc  -001x1  tno  -OlteAtt  a  -OeAnArn  An 
fAi-o  acAiiu  Af  An  pAogAt  fo,  *]  aii 01  f  bAt)  rriAic  tiom  t>A  gcuippeA 
mo  tbAfoA  1  -ocpeo  t)Am.  Cim  nAt  bpuit  cu  po-gnotAt.” 

‘  ir  cptiAg  tiom,  a  pitib,  nAt  pbroip  Horn  Aon  n!  a  -ObAnAm 
te-o’  tbAtOA  in-om — ni’t  Aon  guAt  AgAtn,  Agup  cA  lAtA.t  opm  -out 
50  Citt  Aipne  t)A  lAppArO.” 

“  Hi  gAbA-0  "Ouic  Aon  cpiobtoi-o  a  belt  ope  mAp  geAtt  Aip  fin  ; 
cA  mAitin  guAit  fA  cpucAitt  AgAtn.” 

“  Opot-tpit  opc  pbm  if  -oo  teAt-OA,”  Apf a  CAt>g  1  A  n-A  piAC- 
t Aib.  “  Ca-o  cA  te  -obAnAin  Ap  -oo  tbAfrOA,  a  pitib  ?  ” 

“  CA  ctAp  a  blip  Aip,  cpiiAit)  a  bup  Ap  aii  poc,  1  b  ’tup  beAgAn 
fA  bfo-o.  CeAfcuigeAnn  beAgAn  cpuArOe  6  bApp  An  tottAip  7 
CAitfip  botcA  nuA  a  -bbAnAm  -oo’n  pACA.” 

“  til  t  Aon  bpuAit)  AgAtn  Abe  Aon  pmuicin  AtriAin  a  geAttAf  a  bup 
Ap  pAnn-Aicm  -oo  CeAgAn  SeAmuip,”  App a  An  gAbA. 

“  C  A  tAn  mo  -OotAin  epUAi-Oe  AgAm-fA  fA  bAite,”  Apf  a  pitib. 

Pi-fe  Ag  bAinc  An  cpeAn-ttAip  -oo’n  beA  -oa;  bbA-o-pA  Ap  n-Aif 
teif  An  gcpuAit)  gAn  moilt.” 

Put)  rhAit  tiom,  -oa  mb’peroip  tiom  e,  -oo  gno  a  -ObAnAtn  mom, 
Abe  -oo  fgoit  cop  m’uipo  n-ob  nuAip  a  biop  Ag  cup  lApAinn  Ap  pot 
te  SeAgAn  Ppe^c,  Agup  bbit)  lAbAtt  opm  cop  nuA  bup  Ann.  Piop 
bun  cop  a  bpeic  AbAite  tiom  mom  o’n  AonAb.” 

feAp  beAg  CAnncApAb  -oo  b’eAt)  pilib  Og.  ConnAie  pb  go  mAit 
gup  a  -o’lAppAit)  teit-pgeit  -oo  -OeAnArn  -oo  bi  CAt)g  jAbA,  Agup 
bi  a  bobAt  Ag  bipge. 

“  ’Se  mo  cuAipim,  a  tAitig,”  Ap  peipeAn  fA  oeipeAb,  “  nAb 
bpuit  Aon  ponn  opc  m’obAip  -oo  -OeAnAtn.  Pa-0  boip  go  mbbAt) 
mo  bui-o  Aipgro-pe  tom  mAit  te  bAipgeA-o  filitit  nA  gCteAp,  Abe 
bi'm  nAb  mAp  pin  acA  ah  fgeAt,  Agup  6  cA  mo  bop  Ap  An  mbotAp 
cA  gAibne  eite  ’fA  pAppoipoe  bom  mAic  teAC-fA.” 

PbAn  -oo  pogA  put)  ;  ni’tim-pe  a’  bpAit  Ap  -oo  buro  Aipgio,  a 
pgAnnpoip  !  Peip  teAC  do  feAn-tbAtOA  pb  Aic  ip  mAit  teAC,’t 
App’  An  gAbA. 

Ip  mAit  b  mo  bui-OeAbAp,  a  pAi-Og ;  Abe  ip  ooig  tiom  go 
mb’feApp  -Ouic  pAnAriiAinc  ’fA  bAite  ’nA  beit  ro’  rhAi-opi'n  tAtAige 
Ap  ppAio  Citt  Aipne,  Ag  CAiteAm  do  boo’  Aipgi-o  1  -oo  ftAince.” 

“  If  curtiA  -Ouic-pe,  1  n-Ainm  An  -oiAbAit  !  tli  tie  -oo  bui-o  Aipgro- 
pe  a  bim  Ag  CAiteAm,  a  pppiuntoigin.  P’pbioip  11  At  b  gAt  Aon 
gAbo.  bbAt)  bom  bog  teAC  ip  biop-pA  Ag  oeAnAtfi  cpurOte  00-0’ 


Tim  the  Smith. 
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“  You’ll  be  many  a  day  beside  the  Ghurch,  Phil.” 

“  Even  so,  I  ought  to  do  my  best  while  in  this  world;  and 
now  I  would  like  you  to  put  my  plow  in  order  for  me.  I  see 
you  are  not  very  busy.” 

“I  am  sorry,  Phil;  I  cannot  do  anything  to  your  plow 
to-day.  I  have  no  coal,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Killarney 
for  it.” 

“  You  need  not  trouble  about  that,  I  have  a  bag  of  coal  in 
the  cart.” 

“  Bad  luck  to  you  and  your  plow,”  says  Tim,  under  his 
teeth.  “What  has  to  be  done  to  your  plow,  Phil?” 

“  It  wants  a  board,  to  steel  the  sock,  and  to  put  it  a  little 
in  the  sod.  The  point  of  the  coulter  wants  a  little  steel,  and 
you  must  make  a  new  bolt  for  the  rack.” 

“  I  have  no  steel  but  one  little  scrap  I  promised  to  to  put  on  a 
furze  spade  for  Jack  James,”  says  the  smith. 

“I  have  plenty  of  steel  at  home,”  says  Phil.  “You  be 
taking  the  old  board  off  the  plow  and  I’ll  be  back  with  the 
steel  without  delay.” 

“  I  would  like  if  I  could  to  do  your  job  to-day,  but  the 
handle  of  my  sledge  split  yesterday  when  I  was  putting  tires 
on  a  wheel  for  Jack  Brack,  and  I  must  put  a  new  handle  on 
it.  I  was  going  to  bring  home  a  handle  from  the  fair.” 

Phil  Oge  was  a  cantankerous  little  man.  He.  saw  clearly 
that  it  was  trying  to  make  excuses  Tim  the  Smith  was,  and 
his  choler  was  rising. 

“  It  is  my  opinion,  Tim,”  says  he  at  last,“  that  you  have 
no  intention  of  doing  my  work.  One  would  think  my  money 
would  be  as  good  as  Tricky  Mick’s ;  but  I  see  that  is  not  how 
the  case  stands,  and  as  my  foot  is  on  the  road,  there  are  other 
smiths  in  the  parish  besides  you.” 

“Do  as  you  like;  I’m  not  depending  on  your  money,  you 
fright.  Take  your  old  plow  to  where  you  please,”  said  the 

smith.  . 

“  How  well  I  am  thanked,  Tim,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  stay  at  home  than  to  be  puddle-trotting  on 
the  streets  of  Killarney,  spending  your  money  and  your  health. 

“You  need  not  care  a  damn.  It  is  not  your  money  I  am 
spending,  you  mean  little  creature.  Maybe  ’tis  not  every  smith 
would  be  as  easy  with  you  as  I  have  been,  making  shoes  for 
your  ‘  crock  ’  out  of  your  gathering  of  old  iron.  Be  off  now, 
and  maybe  you  would  pick  up  an  old  horseshoe  on  the  road, 
and  with  that  Tim  shut  the  door. 
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CAt)g  5a^a; 


feAn-gpogA  Af  bo  bAi biugAt)  f eAn-iAfpAinn.  Imtig  beAt  Anoif, 
AgUf  b’ftlblf  50  fAgtA  feAn-tfUt)  CApAlbb  Af  a’  mbotAf,”  AgUf 
beif  fin  •oo  bun  CAbg  An  bOfAf. 

Pi  pibib  Ag  cup  Tie  gup  bAin  ft  ahiaC  ceAfoCA  Apb-A’-Cbuigin. 
P’t  An  gAbA  bi  1  n-Apb-A’-Cbuigin  feAf  65  a  bi  CAmAib  mAit  6 
foin  ’n-A  ppmcifeAt  Ag  CAbg  gAbA.  (3  b’pAg  fe  PAbg  bi  ft 
CAniAbb  bA  Aitnpif  1  gCopCAig  -]  bliAbAin  no  "bo  1  nAbbAin.  PuaC- 
Aibb  ciAbbifiAf  bo  bi  Atm  *i  ceAfOAibe  mAit.  GogAn  11a  tAogAipe 
•00  b’Ainm  •06;  Tli  fAib  mopAn  pAibce  Aige  poim  pibib  miAif  bo 
ConnAic  ft  t  Ag  ceAtc,  Aguf  ni  trio  ’nA  fin  bi  Aige  foimif  nuAif 
b’mnif  pibib  bo  Af  An  gCAif  mipc  bo  bi  ibif  e  ftm  1  An  feAn- 
gAbA. 

PubAipc  An  gAbA  65  be  pibib  50  fAib  eAgbA  Aif  11A  btAb  caoi 
Aige  Af  Aon  ni  bo  btAnAtn  be  n-A  CeAtbA  50  bci  beifeAb  nA 
feAccrhAine.  Tliop  rhAit  beif  pibib  b’eiceAt,  Ate  bi  fuib  Aige  nA 
btAb  pibib  fAfCA  be  peiteAin  torii  fAbA  fin  Aguf  50  mbtAb  fe 
Ag  bfeit  A  CeAtbA  beif  Af  n-Aif  50  bci  CAbg  no  50  bci  gAbA 
615m  eibe,  acc  ni  fAib  Aon  riiAit  tio  Ann. 

“  pAgfAb-fA  Annfo  mo  CeAtbA,”  AffA  pibib,  “  bA  mb’tigeAn 
bom  puipeAt  beif  50  ceAtm  coigtibif  6  ’nbitt,  *]  CAf  tip  An  Aoibe 
beib  a  fuAifeAf  6  CAbg  5a^a  An  bA  r°  bAogAb  bo  50  bfAt 
Afif  pingitm  UAim-pe.” 

“  Anoif,  a  pibib,”  AffA  GogAn,  “  tA  a  piop  AgAC  50  mAit  nAt 
bfmb  GAbg  fo-buibeAt  biom-fA  1  bCAoib  ceAtc  Annfo,  Agup 
ni’bim  a  fAb  Ate  An  fifinne  nuAif  a  beifim  50  mb’feAff  biom  50 
mop  nA  pAgpA-fA  ceAfbtA  CAibg  Cun  ceAtc  tun  mo  CeAfbtAn-f a.” 

“  Af  An  fifinne  if  copA  fAt  a  belt,”  AffA  pibib,  “  Ate  beifim 
beAC  munA  mbtAb  Aon  gAbA  eibe  Af  fo  50  CAtAif  CofCAige  nA 
fAigeAb  CAbg  bi  a  Ppom  Aon  ni  be  btAnAifi  UAim-fe.” 

Pi  a  feAfun  ptin  Ag  6ogAn  Ua  PAOgAipe.  Ili  fAib  bo  CbAinn 
Ag  CAbg  ^cc  Aon  mgeAn  AmAin.  Hi  fAib  fi  Ate  ’n-A  geAfp- 

tAibe  Ag  bub  Af  pgoib  nuAif  bo  bi  GogAn  ’ti-A  ppincipeAt  Ag  a 
bAtAif.  Pi  fi  AnA-teAnAtfiAib  Af  eogAn,  Aguf  niof  b’Aoti  longnAb 
t.  PuAtAibb  gpAbriiAf  fubAibceAt  bo  bi  Ann  ;  niof  bfeAff  beif 
belt  ’meApg  buAtAibbi  eibe  mAf  t  ptin  ’nA  belt  1  bAf  pgACA  pAifbi 
Aguf  gbeo  aca  bo  CuifpeAb  AbbAibif  ofc.  IblAp  geAbb  Aif  feo  ni 
fAib  beAnb  ’fA  bAibe  gAir  belt  ceAnAtiiAib  Af  An  ngAbA  05,  Agup 
biobAf  go  beif  50  1iAn-uAigneAt  nuAif  b’f Ag  fe  CAbg  Ha  Pfoin. 
Pa  mo  An  c-UAigneAf  bo  bi  Af  lleibbi  big  a’  gAbA  ’nA  Af  Aon’ne 
eibe  nuAif  b’mitig  GogAn,  Aguf  Caoih  fi  go  fuigeAt  ’nA  tiiAib. 

O’pAp  lleibbi  f u Af  ’n-A  CAibin  beAf  gfAfCAriiAib.  Do  CAibbeAt)  a 
mAtAif  nuAif  bi  fi  feAtc  mbbiAtmA  btAg  b’AOif,  Aguf  6  bAf  a 
mAtAf  ’fi  lleibbi  bi  mAf  beAn-cige  Ag  CAbg,  Aguf  ni  mifbe  a  fAt) 
go  fAib  fi  ’n-A  mnAoi-cige  mAit.  Tli  fAib  Af  pobAb  iia  CuAite 


Tim  the  Smith. 
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Phil  continued  on  his  way  till  he  came  to  the  forge  of 
Ard-a-Clugeen.  The  smith  at  Ard-a-Clugeen  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  a  good  while  ago  an  apprentice  with  Tim 
the  Smith.  Since  he  left  Tim  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in 
Cork,  and  a  year  or  two  in  Scotland.  A  sensible  young  man 
was  he,  and  a  good  tradesman.  Owen  O’Leary  was  his  name. 
He  had  not  much  welcome  for  Phil  when  he  saw  him  coming, 
and  he  had  less  for  him  when  Phil  told  him  of  the  row  between 
himself  and  the  old  smith.  The  young  smith  told  Phil  that 
he  was  afraid  he  would  have  no  time  to  do  anything  to  his 
plow  imtil  the  end  of  the  week.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse 
Phil,  but  he  was  hoping  that  Phil  would  not  be  satisfied  to 
wait  so  long,  and  that  he  would  be  taking  his  plow  back  to 
Tim,  or  to  some  other  smith,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

“  I'll  leave  my  plow  here,”  says  Phil,  “  if  I  had  to  wait 
for  it  till  this  day  fortnight;  and  after  the  abusive  language 
I  got  to-day  from  Tim  the  Smith,  from  this  day  forward  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  ever  again  receiving  a  penny  from  me.” 

“  Now,  Phil,”  says  Owen,  “  you  know  very  well  Tim  is  not 
too  thankful  to  me  for  coming  here,  and  I  am  but  telling  the 
truth  when  I  say  that  I  would  much  rather  you  did  not  leave 
Tim’s  forge  to  come  to  mine.” 

“It  is  the  truth  which  should  thrive  (’Tis  in  the  truth  the 
luck  ought  to  be),”  says  Phil;  “but  I  tell  you,  that  if  there 
was  not  another  smith  from  this  to  the  city  of  Cork,  Tim 
O’Byrne  would  get  nothing  to  do  from  me.” 

Owen  O’Leary  had  his  own  reasons.  The  only  family  Tim 
the  Smith  had  was  a  daughter.  She  was  but  a  little  girl  going 
to  school  when  Owen  was  an  apprentice  with  her  father.  She 
was  very  fond  of  Owen,  and  little  wonder.  He  was  an 
affectionate,  soft-natured  boy.  He  would  as  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  pack  of  children,  who  would  deafen  you  with 
their  noise,  as  with  other  lads  like  himself.  On  this  account 
there  wTas  not  a  child  in  the  village  who  was  not  fond  01  the 
young  smith,  and  they  were  all  very  lonesome  when  he  left 
Tim  O’Byrne.  The  smith’s  little  Nelly  was  more  lonely  than 
anyone  else  when  Owen  went  away,  and  she  cried  bitterly 
after  him. 

Nelly  grew  up  to  be  a  pretty,  graceful  girl.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  from  the  death  of 
her  mother  Nelly  was  housekeeper  to  Tim,  and  it  is  not  amiss 
to  say  that  she  was  a  good  housewife.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  Tuogh  flock  who  had  a  prettier  stocking  than  Nelly’s 
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peAp  bA  Peipe  pcocA  ’nA  AtAip  Tleibbi,  Agup  Ap  fon  go  pAib  bApg 
’n-A  gAbA,  Agup  jAti  cpoiceAtin  po-geAt  Aip,  ni  pAib  teme  Ati  cpAg- 
Aipc  pbm  tii op  gibe  ’nA  A  tbme  Ap  mAiT>m  Dia  DomnAig. 

Ip  beAg  Ati  c-ionjnAP  nuAip  tAmij;  CogAn  Ua  tAogAipe  AbAibe 
50  ivoubAipc  pb  beip  pbm  go  mbbAp  Tleibbi  og  mAp  rrmAoi  Aij;e, 
Agup  ip  T)6ig  biom  go  pAib  pipe  Ap  An  AigneAP  bbAtmA,  Abe  mop 
mAp  pin  Tio’n  cpeAii-gAbA.  tii  pAib  Aon  oeAbAP  Aip  bun  cteArrmAip 
x>o  PbAnAtii  PA  mgm,  mAp  bi  a  piop  Aige  go  mAit  50  mbbAp  pe 
An-ieAtbArhAb  gAn  Tleitbi',  Abe  1  n-A  Ai^neAP  pbm  bAp  mAit  beip, 
•oA  mbbAp  ponn  pbpcA  uippi,  go  rnbbAP  SbAmup  CAittiupA  mAp 
bbiAtriAin  Aije. 

t)i  peipm  beAg  CAbriiAn  A5  SbAmup,  Abe  bA  mmice  e  SbAmup 
Ag  An  gceApobAin,  a  pfop  ’n-A  bbAb  Aige  Agup  b  Ag  peioeAP 
ua  mbuitg  T>o’n  gAbA,  no  a’  buAtAP  Po  nuAip  t>o  bi  CAP5  Ag  cup 
cpuAiP  Ap  pAinn  no  A5  T)bAnAm  epup  T>o  bApAibb,  1,  Ap  nop  thAiPg 
pbm,  bi  An-T)uib  Aige  1  ppAioiPeAbc.  t)i  cpi  pAbAitini  bo  Ai^e  A^up 
cupbA  cotpAb,  1  iat>  go  bbip  Ap  cogAit  Ap  ceAbc  nA  TVIApcA.  TH 
pAib  pibib  1  bpAT)  CAp  bip  imteAbCA  nuAip  00  bi  SbAmup  CAittiupA 
Ajup  A  bpUCAItt  A5  OOpAp  An  gAbA. 

“  t)puib  cu  ubbAiii,  a  UAitig  ?  ”  AppA  SbAmup. 

“  CAim  1  ngioppAbc  t>6,”  AppA  CAPg  ;  “  ni’b  AgAm  be  ■obAnAtri 
Abe  mo  bpbgA  no  bup  opm.  Ppopcuig  ope,  a  tleibbi  ;  cA  An  bpog 
pm  mAit  50  beop  Anoip.  CA  bpuib  mo  bApAbAC  ?  tlA  bAC  beip 
a’  pgAcAn.  Anoip,  a  SbAmuip,  cAim  ubbArh.” 

“  TlAb  bpuib  cupA  a’  ceAbc  bmn,  a  Tleibbi  ?  ” 

“  lli’bim,  a  SbAmuip,  50  pbibb  ;  b’pbioip  Ap  bAbb  go  pAgAmn 
pbm  be  coip  ttlAipe  Cpbm,  Agup  bbrb  a’  c-ApAb  AgAinn.” 

“  Ip  peApp  Puic  ceAbc  tmn-ne.  DA  obCAp  mo  bApAtt,  ip  peApp 
b  ’nA  ApAitin  TTIAipe.” 

“  50  pAib  mAit  AgAC,  a  SbAmuip,  Do  geAttAp  00  TTIAipe 
puipeAb  bbi.  t)bAm  1  n-Atu  go  bebp  1  gCitt  Aipne  ;  ni’b  pumn  be 
■obAnAtn  AgAm-pA  Ap  An  AonAb.” 

beAtA  Pume  a  toit,”  AppA  SbAmup,  Agup  Ap  pitibAt  beb. 

TluAip  a  bio-OAp  CAmAtt  beAg  Ap  a’  mbbtAp  oubAipc  CAPg  be 
SbAmup,  “  Ap  buAit  pibib  O5  umAC  ?  ” 

“  Tliop  bu Aib  ;  cat)  ’n-A  tAob  ?  ” 

“  bi  pb  Annpo  CAmAtt  beA$  6  pom  be  n-A  bbAbPA.  “Do  geAbbAp 
■ob,  ca  peAbctiiAin  b  pom,  50  mbemn  ubbAm  Dia  CbAT)Aom’  ;  Abe 
ni  bbAP  pb  p ApcA  gAn  ceAbc  bugAm  Ap  mAi’oin,  Aj;up  mb  CAp  bip 
Ttlibib  nA  gCbeAp  -oo  beigmc  AbAibe  mAp  geAbb  Ap  nA  pAib  Aon  guAb 
AgAm.  bi  gAb  pe  peAp  AgAinn  be  ’n-A  bbite  50  pAbAm Ap  ApAon 
peApgAb.  D’Appmg  pibib  a  bbAbT)A  beip,  Agup  ip  obbA  nA  bbip 
pcA-o  beip  50  mbuAibpeAP  pb  ceAp-obA  eogAinin  Hi  tAogAipe.” 

“  RAib  TTlibeAb  nA  gCbeAp  Ag  An  gceApobAm  Ap  mAipm  menu  ?  ” 
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father,  and  though  Tim  was  a  smith,  and  without  a  very  white 
skin,  still  the  priest’s  alb  on  Sunday  morning  was  no  whiter 
than  his  Sunday  shirt. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  when  Owen  O’Leary  came  home 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  have  young  Nelly  for  a  wife; 
and  I  think  she  was  of  the  same  mind;  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  old  smith.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  match 
for  his  daughter,  for  he  knew  very  well  he  would  be  badly  off 
without  Nelly;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  wished,  if  she  had  a 
notion  of  marrying,  that  he  would  have  James  Tailor  for  a 
son-in-law. 

James  had  a  little  farm  of  land;  but  James  was  oftener  at 
the  forge,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  he  blowing  the  bellows 
for  the  smith,  or  sledging  for  him  when  Tim  would  be  steeling 
a  spade,  or  making  shoes  for  horses,  and  like  Tim  himself  he 
was  very  fond  of  street-walking.  He  had  three  little  tatters  of 
cows,  and  a  couple  of  heifers  that  were  lifting  (ready  to  fall 
with  hunger)  on  the  coming  of  March. 

Phil  had  not  long  gone  when  James  Tailor  and  his  cart 
were  at  the  smith’s  door. 

“Are  you  ready,  Tim?  ”  said  James. 

“  I’m  near  it,”  says  Tim.  “  I  have  but  to  put  on  my  shoes. 
Hurry  on,  Nelly.  That  shoe  is  all  right  now.  Where  is  my 
cravat?  Never  mind  the  looking-glass.  Now,  James,  I  am 
ready.” 

“Are  you  not  coming,  Nelly?” 

“  I  am  not,  James,  yet  awhile.  Maybe  by  and  by  I  would 
go  with  Mary  Crone,  and  we  shall  have  the  ass.” 

“  You  had  better  come  with  us.  Bad  as  my  horse  is,  he  is 
better  than  Mary’s  little  donkey.” 

“  Thank  you,  James.  I  promised  Mary  to  wait  for  her. 
We  shall  have  time  enough  in  Killarney.  I  have  not  much  to 
do  at  the  fair.” 

“  Have  your  own  way,”  says  James,  and  away  with  them. 

When  they  were  a  short  time  on  the  road  Tim  said  to  James, 
“Did  you  meet  Phil  Oge?” 

“No.  Why?” 

«  He  was  here  awhile  ago  with  his  plow.  I  promised  him 
a  week  ago  that  I  should  be  ready  on  Wednesday,  but  he  would 
not  be  content  without  coming  to  me  this  morning,  and  I  after 
letting  Tricky  Mick  home  because  I  had  no  coal.  We  had 
every  second  word  with  each  other  until  we  were  both  angry, 
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“  TIaC  bpuibit,,  CAp  Cip  a  pAt)  beAC  50  pAib  Cun  pup  Cigm  po 
■CCAnAtn  be  ’n-A  CCaCpa.” 

bi'ot)  geAbb,”  AppA  SbAmup  “  gupAb  e  ITHCeAb  tjo  Cuip  1 
gceAnn  pibib  ceACc  CugAc.” 

rn’AnAm  -|  gAn  ppoiC-ni  Ap  m’AnAm,  50  mb’pCipip  50  bpuib 
An  ceApc  AgAC,  Agup  mA’p  mAp  fin  acA  ah  pgeAb  nAfA  papa  50 
bfAjAit)  ITHCeAb  copA*b  a  "OeAg-oibpeACA.  "OubApc  be  ITHCeAb  pern 
nA  fAib  Aon  gUAb  AgAm,  Agup  tug  pibib  mAibin  guAib  ’n-A  tpucAibb 
teif.  jAn  ArnfAf  ’p£  ITHCeAb  bun  a’  cubAipce.” 

“  Hi  Cuppmn  tAipip  6.” 

If  '0615  Horn  fem  nA  beA-b  pe  pApcA  gAn  b£ic  Ag  pCAnAtfi 
miopgAip  imeAfg  corhAffAn,”  AffA  U Abg. 

If  piop  t>uic  fin.  ,Ap  CuAbAibip  ca*o  *00  tiein  p6  Af  ’OorrmAbb 
■RuAb  ?  Pi  ‘OorrmAbb  Ag  pub  be  foe  50  pci  ceAppCA  nA  CeApAige 
miAif  tAmig  ITHCeAb  nA  gCbeAf  fUAf  beif,  Agup  e  Ag  pub  a  p’lApp- 
ai "b  pAib  rhonA  o’n  bpopcAC. 

“  ‘  CA  tiF^b  cu  AS  -oub  ?  ’  AffA  ITHCeAb. 

CAim  as  "oub  beif  feo  50  pci  An  CeAppCA  cun  e  Cup  bbuipe 
beAg  pA  bpop.  CAtriAoip  Ag  cpeAbAb  pAipcin  nA  gCbot,  •]  ip 
AiiA-PeACAip  1  tpeAbA-b  be  foe  acA  beAgAn  Af  a  bpop.’ 

Caic  -do  foe  ’fA  cpucAibb  Agup  cAp  ipceAC  tu  pein.  Ip  mbp 
An  nl  Anpo  nA  mApcAiteACcA.’ 

5°  fAib  rnAit  AgAC,  a  ITHCib  ;  Agup  b’feipip  6  cAim  beAt- 
bArhAC  50  bfA^pA  An  poc  as  An  gceApptAin  ;  AbAip  be  UomAp  e 
Cup  piop-beAgAn  ’fA  bpo-o.’ 

’OeAnpA’o  e  pin  Agup  pAibce,’  App a  ITHCeAb,  Agup  p’lompuig 
‘OorrmAbb  IIua-6  AbAibe.  ACc  ca-o  no  Pern  ah  cbeAfAibe  aCc  a 
pAP  beip  a  ngAbA  poc  ‘OotrmAibb  po  Cup  beAgAn  eibe  Ap  An  bpop,  1 
r^S1*  5°  F^1&  a  CCaCpa  50  mop  niop  meAfA  nA  bi  pe. 

tA  eibe  bi  ITHCeAb  a  p’mppAiP  pbeAgAin  tAbb  Ap  An  ngopc 
m DuiPe.  Cap  pe  ipceAC  1  n-oopAf  StAmuip  iflAoib.  Pi  SeAmup 
n-A  fuiPe  Ap  p cob  Ap  AgAiP  An  popAip  ipceAC  as  cup  CAoibin  Ap 
a  bpoij.  O  bi  An  bA  50  biAn-bpotAbbAC,  Agup  SeAmup  Ag  cup 
AbbAip  pe,  PO  t>Am  pC  pe  pern  a  peipbic  Agup  CpoC  pe  Ap  epucA 
C  1  PCAoib  ciAp  po’n  PopAp.  “Oo  PeAps  PTIiCeAb  a  piop  Agup  bi 
pC  Ag  gAbAib  pA  Cuip  bpeApcAiPeACcA,  mAp  bA  gnAtAC  beip.  UAp 
Cip  beAt-uAip  no  mAp  pm  po  Ppuip  pe  piop  1  n-Aice  An  popAip. 
'O^fAn  pC  Ag  An  popAp  CAm Abb  beAg  Agup  a  bArh  Ap  An  beAt-OopAp. 
“O  peAC  p£  Ap  An  gcpiicA,  Ag  beigmc  Aip  go  pAib  nAipe  Aip.  ‘  ’S 
ArivbAip,  Ap  peipeAii,  ‘  po  Cuip  TIlAipe  Anonn  mC  peACAinc  a  bfAg- 
Ainn^iAfACc  HA  puPA  pm  (An  peipbic)  Cun  ceApc  po  Cup  Ag  gop 


t)i  SeAmup  111 Aob  Ap  PeApg-buibe,  Agup  beim  pC  Va  pui-6e, 
ACc  mi  bCim  bi  ITHCeAb  imigce.  Po  Caic  SeAmup  a  CApup  beip, 
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and  I  suppose  he  will  not  stop  now  until  he  reaches  Owney 
O’Leary’s  forge.” 

“  Was  Tricky  Mick  at  the  forge  this  morning?  ” 

“  Am  I  not  after  telling  you  that  he  was,  to  get  something 
clone  to  his  plow.” 

“  I’ll  bet,”  says  James,  “  that  it  is  Mick  put  it  into  Phil’s 
head  to  come  to  you?  ” 

“  On  my  soul,  and  not  putting  anything  bad  on  my  soul,  I 
believe  you  are  right,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  I  hope  it  won’t 
be  long  until  Mick  gets  the  reward  of  his  good  works.  I  told 
Mick  himself  I  had  no  coal,  and  Phil  had  a  little  bag  of  coal 
in  the  cart  with  him.  Without  doubt  Mick  is  the  root  of  the 
mischief.” 

“  I  would  not  put  it  past  him.” 

“  I  think  myself  he  would  not  be  happy  if  he  were  not 
making  mischief  between  neighbors,”  says  Tim. 

“  ’Tis  true  for  you.  Did  you  hear  what  he  did  to  Daniel 
Roe?  Daniel  was  going  with  a  sock  to  the  Cappagh  forge, 
when  Tricky  Mick  overtook  him  as  he  was  going  for  a  rail 
of  turf  to  the  bog.” 

“  ‘  Where  are  you  going,’  says  Mick. 

“  ‘  I  am  going  with  this  to  the  forge,  to  put  it  a  little  bit  “  in 
the  sod.”  We  are  plowing  the  little  stony  field,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  plow  it  with  a  sock  a  little  out  of  the  sod.’ 

“  ‘  Pitch  the  sock  into  the  cart  and  come  in  yourself.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  get  the  lift.’ 

“  ‘  Thank  you,  Mick ;  and  maybe,  as  I  am  very  short  of 
hands,  you  would  leave  the  sock  at  the  forge.  Tell  Tom  to 
put  it  just  a  little  in  the  sod.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  do  that  and  welcome,’  says  Mick,  and  Daniel  turned 
home.  But  what  did  the  trickster  do,  but  tell  the  smith  to 
put  Daniel’s  sock  a  little  more  out  of  the  sod,  so  that  his  plow 
was  far  worse  than  before. 

“  Another  day  Mick  was  looking  for  a  slaan  over  at  Fortbee. 
He  turned  into  the  house  of  James  the  Bald.  James  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  opposite  the  door  putting  a  patch  on  his 
shoe.  As  the  day  was  sultry  and  James  sweating,  he  took  off 
his  wig  and  hung  it  on  a  hook  behind  the  door.  Mick  lit  his 
pipe,  and  he  was,  as  usual,  going  on  with  his  pranks.  After 
half  an  hour  or  so  he  moved  down  near  the  door.  He  stayed 
at  the  door  a  little  while,  with  his  hand  on  the  half-door.  He 
looked  at  the  hook,  pretending  that  he  was  ashamed.  ‘  It  is 
how,’  says  he,  ‘  Mary  sent  me  over  to  see  if  I  could  get  the 
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AtC,  1  n-lonA-O  ITIitit  T)0  bUAtAb  teif  Atl  gCApup,  n’Aimpig  ft 
COpCAtl  mop  bi  Ap  lAfAfiC  Ag  A  mtlAOl  tun  OttAn  nO  bAtUgAb. 
t)puit  GogAn  Ha  LAogAipe  ’riA  teApnAige  mAit  ?  ” 

“  CA  bpiop  T)Am-fA  pom,”  AppA  CAbg,  7  ni  50  po-mitip  ;  “  At c 
ni  '0615  tiom  gupAb  t  peAbAp  a  teApnAibeAte’  acA  Ag  cAppAC  tiA 
troAoine  tuige  ;  ’pe  a  turn  btAnAip  rheAttAnn  iAn.  t)i  Ati  ceAngA 
50  pleAifiAin  piAm  Aige.  t)Ab  6umA  Horn  nA  gcuippeAb  pb  puAp 
no  pein  Ag  "OpoiteAn  tiA  GeArimA  no  tiop  Ap  a  ItliAnup,  Ate  ip 
noig  tiom-pA  gup  mop  An  nAipe  •06  eeAtc  -|  ceApntA  *00  tup  puAp 
tom  AttumAip  DAm  Agup  eA  pe  ’noip.” 


CAU)1“Olt  11. 

CApirAp  rid  ■oAoitie  Ap  a  ceite, 

Acc  ni  CApcAp  tiA  emne  nA  tiA  pteitee. 

Hu Aip  t)o  bu  Ait  An  beipe  Citt  Aipne  b’eigeAn  noib  neot  belt 
aca  1  neig  SbAtnuip  Hi  tDpuigin  ’pA  SpAm  riuAit,  Agup  mop  b’pA-oA 
boib  50  pAib  bpAon  eite  aca  1  SpAm  nA  gCeApc  nuAip  CApAb  oppA 
beipe  no  cpiup  eite  Agup  cApc  oppA.  TH  pAib  teAt  An  tAe  cAitce 
nuAip  bi  An  gAbA  pu^At  50  teop. 

tli  pAib  tleitt!  1  bpAT>  Ap  a’  ppAin  gup  tonnAie  pi  A  bAtAlp  Agup 
t  Ap  teAt-rheipge.  Ip  gAipin  do  bi  pi  pbm  Agup  An  CAitin  eite 
Ag  •oeAnArh  a  ngnotA.  ItuAip  no  bionAp  uttArh  tun  eeAtc  AbAite 
do  *6em  tleitti  a  niteAtt  a  bAtAip  no  meAttAb  tti,  Ate  ni  pAib 
mAiteAp  m  beit  a  cAtAnc  Aip  ;  n’pAn  pe  pein  Agup  SbAmuip  Ap  An 
PpAin  go  nci  cuicim  nA  hoibte  Agup  go  pAbAnAp  ApAon  Ap  meipge 
no  1  ngioppAtc  no. 

t)i  CApAittin  beAg  cneApcA  Ag  SbAmup  CAittiupA.  t)i  An  botAp 
ptib  Agup  An  oibte  geAt,  7  nA  mbbAb  An  beipe  pApcA  teip  An 
mein  no  bi  otcA  aca  nuAip  pAgAnAp  ppAin  Citt  bupne  beAb  An 
pgbAt  go  mAit  aca,  Ate  ni  pAbAnAp.  11  u Aip  tAngAnAp  go  “OpoiteAn 
nA  teAmnA  bi  neot  te  belt  aca,  7  nuAip  bi  An  gAbA  Ag  ceAtc  AmAt 
Ap  An  ncpucAitt  tuic  pe  Ap  pteApg  a  bpomA  Ap  An  mbotAp,  Agup 
’p^n  Am  teAnnA  no  tuip  pun  Sigin  An  cApAtt  Ap  piubAt.  CuAib 
An  pot  cpeApnA  tAime  CAibg.  T)o  pgpeAn  An  peAp  bote  tom 
geAp  pin  gup  pit  iia  nAoine  AmAt  tuige,  Agup  nuAip  tonnAtAnAp 
6  pinte  Ap  An  mbotAp  pAoiteAnAp  go  pAib  a  Urn  bpipce,  Ate  ni 
pAib. 

t)A  mop  An  ni  go  pAib  An  notcuip  Va  torhnAibe  Ap  tAoib  An 
botAip  Ag  “Opoitmin  nA  Spionoige ;  bi  pb  Ag  bAite.  CAp  tip 
ptAtAinc  Ap  tAitfi  An  gAbA  ’ft  nubAipc  An  notcuip,  “  tli’t  Aon 
tnAifi  bpipce,  Ate  btib  pt  cAmAtt  go  mbbib  gpeibm  AgAc  Ap  tApup, 
a  UAibg.”  *00  b’piop  nopAn  ;  bi  An  gAbA  pAite  gAn  Aon  nib  no 
beAnAtri  mAp  geAtt  Ap  a  tAirh. 
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loan  of  that  thing  (the  wig)  to  set  a  hen  hatching  in  it.’ 
James  the  Bald  was  mad ;  he  jumped  up,  but  if  he  did  Mick 
was  gone.  James  threw  the  hammer  after  him,  but  instead  of 
hitting  Mick  with  the  hammer,  he  struck  a  big  pot  which  his 
wife  had  borrowed  to  dye  wool  in.  Is  Owen  O’Leary  a  good 
tradesman  ?  ” 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  says  Tim,  and  not  sweetly ;  “  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship  that  is 
drawing  the  people  to  him  ;  his  blarney,  that  coaxes.  He  has 
always  the  slipping  tongue.  I  would  not  mind  had  he  set  up 
at  Laune  Bridge,  or  below  at  Meanus,  but  I  do  think  it  is  a 
shame  for  him  to  come  and  set  up  his  forge  so  near  to  me  as 
it  is  now.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  People  meet,  but  hills  and  mountains  don’t.” 

When  the  two  reached  Killarney  they  must  have  a  drink 
in  James  Breen’s  house  in  the  new  street,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  they  had  another  drop  in  Hen-street,  where  they  meet 
three  others  with  a  thirst  on  them.  Half  the  day  was  not 
spent  when  the  smith  was  tipsy  enough. 

Kelly  was  not  long  in  town  when  she  saw  her  father,  and 
he  half-drunk.  Herself  and  the  other  girl  were  but  a  short 
time  doing  their  business.  When  they  were  ready  to  come  home 
ISTelly  did  her  best  to  coax  her  father  with  her,  but  it  was 
useless  trying  to  persuade  him.  Himself  and  James  stayed  in 
town  till  nightfall,  and  until  they  were  both  drunk,  or  near  it. 

James  Tailor  had  a  gentle  little  horse.  The  road  was  good 
and  the  night  bright,  and  had  the  pair  been  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  drunk  when  they  left  the  town  of  Killarney  things 
would  have  been  well  with  them,  but  they  were  not  satisfied. 
When  they  came  to  Laune  Bridge  they  were  to  have  a  drink, 
and  when  the  smith  was  coming  out  of  the  cart  he  fell  on  He 
fiat  of  his  back  on  the  road,  while  at  the  same  time  something 
caused  the  horse  to  move.  The  wheel  passed  over  Tim’s  hand. 
The  poor  man  screamed  so  bitterly  that  the  people  ran  out  to 
him,  and  when  they  saw  him  stretched  on  the  road  they 
thought  his  hand  was  broken,  but  it  was  not.  It  was  a  great 
matter  (it  was  fortunate)  that  the  doctor  was  living  close  to 
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CApg  gAbA. 


LA’p  nA  bApAt  c Ap  tip  bAe  An  AonAig,  Agup  PAOine  Ag  ceAtc  go 
pci  ceApptA  CaiPj;  bi  ft  buApAftA  50  beop.  Cuip  ft  pj;bAbA  tun 
5a5a  nA  CeApAige  bi  An-mumceAfPA  beip  1  scomnAiPe,  Ag  peAt- 
Ainc  An  gcuippeAp  ft  a  h'iac  tuige  Af  peAP  peAtcmAine  tun  go 
mbtAp  Ain  Aige  Af  peAp  eigin  eile  po  fobAtAf. 

’Se  An  ppeAgpA  puAif  An  ceAtcAipe  50  pAbAPAf  po-beAt-bArhAt 
Af  An  j;CeApAig,  Ate  b’peipip  1  npeipeAp  ha  peAtcmAine  50  mbtAp 
An  peAf  65  AbAlCA  Af  -out  Af  peAP  bAe  no  Po  tun  CAbpugAP  be 
CaP^. 

“  An  ppfeAbbAifin  fugAig,”  AffA  CaPj;,  ntiAif  a  tuAbA  ft  cap 
pubAipc  a  Puine  muinceApPA,  “  cA  fiof  AgAm-fA  50  uiAit  cap  cA 
’n-A  teAnn  ;  Ate  btiP  An  fgtAb  50  cfuAiP  opm-fA  no  fAfttATi-fA 
t.”  llUAIf  tUAbA  eogAn  UA  1_AOgA1fe  CAT)  T)0  CU1C  Am  At  Af  ACAIf 
HeibU  nlop  b’fA-o  \  50  fAib  ft  Ag  POfAf  cige  An  gAbA.  Hi  fAib 
mopAn  pAibce  Ag  CaP^  foimif,  Ate  fAf  Af  pAg  ft  An  ceinceAn 
bi  eAob  eibe  Af  a’  pgeAb. 

“  If  cfUAg  bioni,”  AffA  eogAn,  “  cufA  beit  mAf  ’caoi,  •]  gAn 
Aon’ne  A£AC  Ate  cu  ptm.  An  ptiT)if  biom-pA  Aon  nIP  tjo  PtAnAm 
puic  ?  ” 

“  HI  peAT)Af,”  AffA  CaPj  ;  “  if  T>otA  50  bpuib  po  PotAin  be 

PtAnAm  a^ac  ptm,  Agup  btiP  nlop  mo  AgAc  Anoif  6  cAim-fe  mAf 
a  bpuibim. 

‘  An  ct  bi'onn  plop  buAibceAf  cop  Aif, 

A^uf  An  ct  blonn  fUAf  obCAf  Tieot  Aif.’  ” 

“  Hi  btif  i  bpAT>  plop,  be  congnAtfi  T)t  ;  Agup  mo  bAm  if  m’pocAb 
puic  nAt  bpuib  Aon  cfAinnc  opm-fA  obAif  a  bpeit  uAic-pe.  PIlAp 
a  bpuib  Aon  gAbA  eibe  AgAC  pop  cuippeAP-fA  mo  ppmndpeAt 
tugAC  gAn  moibb.” 

“  5°  pAib  mAic  AgAC,”  AffA  CAPg,  Ag  cuf  bAime  pbAn  AmAt 
Agup  Ag  bpeit  gpeim  PAingeAn  Af  bAitn  eogAin. 

HuAif  bi  aii  gAbA  og  Ag  imteAtc  pug  HeibU  Af  bAim  Aif  Agup 
AOUbAipc  “  tlllbe  beAnnAtc  ope.  t)1op  a’  cuimneAm  ope  ;  bi  puib 
AgAtn  beAC,  Ate  bi  eAgbA  opm  pA  PciocpA  peinig  50  mbtAP  m’AtAip 
po-goifgeAt  I^ac,  mAf  bi  flop  AgAtn  50  niAit  nA  fAib  ft  po- 
buiPeAt  Ploc. 

“  HI  mop  ip  peipip  biotn  a  PtAnAm,  Ate  ptAnpAP  mo  PlteAbb  ; 
Agup  cA  ’p  AgAC-fA,  a  HeibU,  go  notAnpAinn  mopAn  Af  po 
f  on-p  a.” 

“  CAim  50  bAii-buiPeAt  Ploc,  a  eogAin,”  AffA  HeibU,  -|  buipne 
’n-A  ciontiAtAi  b. 

CuaiP  An  gAbA  og  AbAibe  ’p  nlop  b’pAPA  CAf  tip  imteAtc’  po 
go  pcAimg  SbAmiif  UAibbiupA  ipceAt.  t)1  HeibU  Ag  An  POfAf. 

“  CAnnop  cA  c’AtAip,  a  HeibU  ?  ” 
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little  Spiddogue  Bridge.  He  was  at  home.  After  looking  at 
the  smith’s  hand  the  doctor  said  “  there  was  no  bone  broken, 
but  it  will  be  a  while  before  you  can  handle  a  hammer,  Tim.” 
‘Twas  true  for  him.  The  smith  was  three  months  without 
doing  anything,  owing  to  his  hand. 

Next  morning  after  the  fair,  and  people  coming  to  Tim’s 
forge,  he  was  troubled  enough.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Cappagh  smith,  who  was  always  very  friendly  with  him,  to 
see  if  he  would  send  his  son  to  him  for  a  week,  until  he  had 
time  to  provide  some  other  man. 

The  answer  the  messenger  got  was  that  they  were  very  busy 
at  Cappagh,  but  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  young  man 
might  be  able  to  go  for  a  day  or  two  to  help  Tim.  “  The 
little  sooty  sweep,”  says  Tim,  when  he  heard  what  his 
friend  said,  “  I  know  what  is  in  his  head,  but  it  will  go  hard 
with  me  or  I’ll  be  even  with  him.” 

When  Owen  O’Leary  heard  what  had  happened  to  Nelly’s 
father  it  was  not  long  until  he  was  at  the  smith’s  door.  Tim 
had  not  much  welcome  for  him,  but  before  he  left  the  hearth 
there  was  another  side  to  the  story.  “  I  am  sorry,”  says  Owen, 
“  to  see  you  as  you  are,  with  no  one  but  yourself.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  says  Tim.  “I  suppose. you  have  plenty  to 
do  yourself,  and  you  will  have  more  now  since  I  am  as  I  am. 

“  He  that  is  down  is  trampled ; 

He  that  is  up  is  toasted.” 

“  You  won’t  be  long  down,  please  God,  and  my  hand  and 
word  to  you,  I  do  not  covet  the  taking  of  your  work  from  you. 
If  you  have  no  other  smith  yet,  I  will  send  my  apprentice  to 
you  without  delay.” 

“  Thank  you,”  says  Tim,  putting  out  his  sound  hand  and 
firmly  grasping  the  hand  of  Owen. 

When  the  young  smith  was  leaving  Nelly  caught  him  by 
the  hand,  saying,  “  A  thousand  blessings  on  you.  .  I  was 
thinking  of  you,  but  I  feared  that  even  if  you  did  come 
my  father  would  be  too  surly  with  you,  for  I  know  very  well 
he  was  not  too  thankful  to  you.” 

“  It  is  not  much  I  can  do,  but  I'll  do  my,  best,  and  you 
know,  Nelly,  I  would  do  much  for  your  sake. 

“  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Owen,”  says  Nelly,  and  a  blush 
on  her  countenance. 
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toAPg  JaOa. 


“  toA  ’p  AgAC  50  niAit  CAnnop  cA  pb,  a  SbAtnuip.  toA  pb  ’riA 
Tuige  Ap  a  leAbAiP  Agup  cA  eAglA  opm  50  rnbeiP  pe  Arm  50  poitt. 
t) u Ait  puAp  Cuije  ;  cAim-pe  Ag  nut  a  n’lAffAiP  caua  uipge  o’n 
AbAinn.” 

to’fAn  SbAmup  CAiriAtt  mAit  Agup  nuAip  bi  pb  imtigte  no  gtAoP- 
Aig  toAPg  Ap  TTeilli  bun  neob  uipge  puAip  no  tAbAipc  nb.  “  Suin 
Ap  a’  gcAtAoif\  go  poitt,  a  Tleilti,  a  bum  ;  cA  fun  eigin  AgAm  te 
pAP  teAC.” 

too  fum  Tleilti  Af  au  gcAtAoip  Ag  CAoib  nA  teAbtA,  Abe  gAn 
buinne  aici  CAn  no  t>i  ’n-A  beAnn. 

“  CA  eAglA  opm  go  mbbAP  im’  mAipcineAb,  a  TTeitli,  1  n-eApbAtt 
mo  fAogAit ;  Abe  bAn  bumA  Horn  nA  bpeicpmn  cupA  Agup*  no 
temceAn  pbin  AgAC.  If  poca  nA  mbbAP  go  pAiginn-pe  cumne 
u Aic  Anti.” 

“  to  Aim  f  Af  ca  mAp  a  bfuitim,”  AffA  Tleitti  ;  “  Aguf  ’ncAoib 

cufA  beic  in’  mAipcineAb,  ni  mAp  fin  a  beip  An  fgeAt  AgAC,  te 
congnAm  toe.” 

“  to’feimp  fin,  a  gpAP  ;  Abe  mAf  fin  pern  bAp  tiiAic  Horn  nA 
bfeicinn  tu  pofCA.” 

“  toi’t  Aon  ponn  pofCA  opm-fA,  a  AtAif,  Agup  nA  mbbAP  pem 
ni  aii 01  f  An  c-Am  bun  beic  Ag  cuimneAtfi  Aip.” 

toAim-fe  nut  1  n-Aoif,  Abe  bAp  tiiop  An  pApAm  AigniP  opm  b 
nA  mbeiceA-fA  1  n’Aic  big  pem.  toA  peipm  beAg  neAf  Ag  SbAmup 
toAi ttiiip a,  ni’t  ciop  epom  Aip,  -]  cA  flop  AgAm  nAb  bpuit  CAitin 
eite  ’pA  pAppbipne  no  b’peApp  te  SbAmup  a  beit  mAf  mnAoi  Aige 
’11A  cu  pbin.” 

“  toAim  An-buiPeAb  no  SbAmup.  Tli  te  beAfbAin  mnA  cige  a 
bbm  pb  Ag  pbfAP  ;  cugAnn  a  riiAcAif  Aipe  nop  ua  buAib  Agup 
teAtAnn  a  Peipbpiup  An  c-AoiteAc  Af  nA  pfAcAi.  An  beAn-cpeAbtA 
acA  UAin  Anoip  ?  ” 

to  opgAit  toAPg  a  puile.  Tli  f Aib  Aon  buinne  Aige  nA  beAP  a 
ingeAn  pApcA  te  SbAmup  no  pbfAP.  toAin  a  nnubAipc  pi  An 
c-AnAl  ne  Agup  ni  pAib’  flop  Aige  CAn  no  b’feAppA  Po  no  fAP 
Abe  1  gceAnn  cAmAitt  nubAipc  pe — 

“  SAoiteAp,  a  Tleitti,  go  pAbAip  pbin  Agup  SbAmup  toAittiupA 
muinceAfPA  go  teop  te  beile.” 

toAimin,  Ap  pon  nAb  bpuilim  po-buiPeAb  ne  ’ncAoib  oibpe  An 
tAe  mnb.” 

“  gon  b  An  leigeAf  a  bi  Aige  Aip  ?  ” 

toA  mbbAp  pb  pA  bAite  Ag  CAbAipe  Aipe  nA  gno  pbin,  ’n-Aic 
bA  bopA  Po  beic,  tiocpA-pA  AbAite  Hom-fA,  Agup  ni  bbiPteA  mAp 
aca  01  mmu. 

toAOl  po-bpuAiP  Af  SbAmup  bobc,  a  Tleitti.  CiPeAnn  cu  gup 
mime  a  tAgAnn  pb  bun  congnArii  a  tAbAipc  nom-fA  nuAip  a  bim 
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The  young  smith  went  home.  It  was  not  long  after  his 
departure  when  James  Tailor  came  in.  Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

“  How  is  your  father,  Nelly  ?  ” 

“  You  know  very  well  how  he  is,  James.  He  is  lying  in 
bed.  I  fear  he  will  be  there  awhile  yet.  Go  up  to  him ;  I  am 
going  for  a  can  of  water  to  the  river.” 

James  stayed  a  good  while,  and  when  he  was  gone  Tim 
called  Nelly  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  cold  water.  “  Sit  on  the 
chair  awhile,  Nelly  dear,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

ht  elly  sat  in  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  but  without  any  notion 
what  was  in  his  head. 

_  “  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  a  cripple,  Nelly,  in  the  end  of  my 
life;  but  I  would  not  mind  if  I  saw  you  in  possession  of  your 
own  hearth.  I  suppose  if  you  had  it,  I  would  get  a  corner  from 
you  in  it.” 

“I  am  content  as  I  am,”  says  Nelly,  “and  as  to  your  being 
a  cripple,  that  is  not  how  the  case  will  be  with  you,  with 
God’s  help.” 

“Maybe  so,  Nelly,  my  dear;  but  all  the  same,  I  wish  I  saw 
you  married.” 

“  I  have  no  notion  of  marrying,  father,  and,  even  if  I  had, 
this  is  not  the  time  to  be  thinking  of  it.” 

“  I  am  getting  into  age,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  my  mind  if  you  were  in  your  own  place.  James  Tailor 
has  a  nice  little  farm,  there  is  not  a  heavy  rent  on  it,  and  I 
know  that  there  is  not  another  girl  in  the  parish  he  would 
rather  have  for  a  wife  than  yourself.” 

“  I  am  very  thankful  to  James.  It  is  not  for  want  of  a 
housekeeper  he  will  marry;  his  mother  minds  the  cows,  and 
his  sister  spreads  the  manure  on  the  potatoes.  Is  it  a  plow- 
woman  he  wants  now?  ” 

Tim  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  no  notion  that  his  daughter 
would  not  be  ready  to  marry  James.  What  she  said  took  his 
breath  away,  and  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  better  say, 
but  after  awhile  he  said — 

“  I  thought,  Nelly,  that  you  and  James  were  very  friendly 
with  each  other.” 

“We  are,  though  I  am  not  too  thankful  to  him  as  to  the 
work  of  yesterday.” 

“  How  could  he  help  it?  ” 
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Ag  cup  lAffAinn  Af  potAib  no  nuAip  A  bionn  obAip  cpom  mAf  fin 
roif  tArn’  AgAm.” 

“  to’peAfpA  Po  50  mop  Aife  a  tAbAipc  r>A  pAifoe  beAg  CAtrhAn. 
llAb  mime  IT)’  bbAt  ‘  -An  cb  61'onn  ’n-A  Ppobf  eipbifeAb  ao  pbm, 
bionn  f 6  ’nA  feipbipeAb  rhAic  00  tia  •oAoimb  eite.’  ” 

“  If  beAg  a  fAoiteAP,  a  lleitti,  nA  peAnpA  fuei  ofm.” 

“  TDaA  rhAit  tiom  put)  a  PeAnAifi  ope,  a  acai f  ;  Abe  niAf  a  mbb  ^A 
Af  CAlArii  a’  -ooriiAin  Abe  6  pbm  AriiAm  ni  bbmn  mAf  bbite  Aige 
SbAtUUf  UAlttlUfA.” 

te  n-A  linn  fin  “o’pAg  lleitti  An  pebmpA,  Aguf  ao  jot  pi  go 
puigeAb  Af  feAA  CAmAitt. 

lluAip  xi’pAg  SeAmuf  ceAb  An  gAbA  bi  pb  pApcA  50  teop.  SaoiI 
pb  nA  f Aib  Anoif  te  -oeAnArh  Aige  Abe  Aut  Agup  An  “  pAipbAp  ” 
ao  bpeit  AbAite  teif  bun  lleitti  An  gAbA  do  pbfAP.  t)i  pb  gAn 
eobAC  Agup  bAf  pb  ifceAb  1  fiopA  SeAgAm  An  teAfA  bun  btuife 
eobAC  do  ceAnnAb. 

“  An  fi'of,”  AffA  SeAgAn  An  leAfA,  “  guf  bfif  An  gAbA  a  tAm 
Ag  ceAcc  6  Citt  Aipne  Apeip  ?  ” 

“  Tli’t  fe  piop  Agup  ni’t  fb  bpeAgAb,”  AffA  SbAinup.  “  tli’t  a 
tAm  bpipce,  Abe  cA  fi  goipcigte  born  mof  fin  go  bfuit  eAgtA  oftn 
nA  bbiP  Aon  rhAic  Ann  50  ‘oeo.  U A  An  peAf  bobc  buAPAftA  50 
teof,  Abe  ’fb  An  put)  if  mo  cA  cuf  Aif  Anoif,  gAn  lleitti  beit 

pbfCA.” 

“  “b’feAffA  Puic  fbm  1  pbfAP,  a  SeAmuip.  Hi  putAif  no  cA 
muifte  beAg  Aipgi-o  Ag  UAPg,  Aguf  cA  lleitti  ’n-A  CAitin  biAtt- 
itlAf 

“  t>’pbiT)ip  go  b-poffAinn,”  AffA  SeAmuf,  Aguf  -o’lmtig  fb  Aif 
AbAite. 

tA  Af  nA  bAfAb  bi  fe  teAfcCA  Af  puip  nA  pAppoipoe  50  fAib 
cteAmnAf  “obAncA  roif  SbAmuf  -]  mgm  An  gAbA. 

Af  peAp  peAccmAine  cAf  bip  goipcigte  tAniie  UAiPg  tio  Pein 
6ogAn  tlA  tAogAife  Agup  a  pfincifeAb  obAif  An  t>A  ceAfocAn  bun 
50  bpuAif  UAPg  gAbA  05  b  tDAite  ah  liluititm.  If  beAg  tAete 
fie  nA  feAtciiiAine  nA  fAib  6ogAii  CAmAtt  Ag  ceAfobAin  UAiPg 
Agup  CAmAtt  beAg  Ag  CAine  te  UApg  pern  Agup  b’feiT)ip  te  lleitti. 

IluAif  tAimg  An  gAbA  eite  o  t)Aite  An  Itluitmn  T»’iAff  UApg  Af 
CogAn  ceAbc  Anoif  Aguf  Afif  miAif  a  bbAp  Am  Aige,  Aguf  tAinig 
go  mime.  TluAip  bioP  An  beifc  1  *oume  aca  Af  gAb  CAob  Do’n 
ceme  if  mb  pu*o  T)o  bioP  aca  Ag  cup  epe  ’ua  beite,  1  lleitti  1  mbuti 
a  ngnotA  pern  cimbeAtt  nA  cipoineAh.  TluAip  puAip  CogAn  pgbAtA 
go  fAib  cteAmnAf  focAip  voip  lleitti  Aguf  SeAmuf  CAittnifA  bi 
longnAP  Aif,  Abe  “oubAipc  fb  teif  pbm  mA’p  mAf  fin  tio  bi  An 
fgbAt  nf  fAib  fb  ceAfc  ob-fAn  a  belt  bom  mime  ifceAb  ’f  AmAb  1 
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“  If  he  were  at  home  attending  to  his  own  business,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  you  would  have  come  home  with  me,  and  you 
would  not  be  as  you  are  to-day.” 

“  You  are  too  hard  on  poor  James,  Nelly.  You  see  it  is 
often  he  comes  to  give  me  help  when  I  am  putting  tires  on 
wheels,  or  when  I  have  other  similar  heavy  work  on  hands.” 

“  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  mind  his  little  bit  of 
land.  Have  I  not  often  heard  from  your  own  mouth,  ‘  He  who 
is  a  bad  servant  for  himself  is  a  good  one  for  others  ’?  ” 

“  I  little  thought,  Nelly,  that  you  would  not  obey  me.” 

“  I  would  like  to  obey  you,  father;  but  if  there  was  but  him 
alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  would  not  be  the  partner  of 
James  Tailor.”  With  that  Nelly  left  the  room,  and  she  cried 
bitterly  for  awhile. 

When  James  left  the  smith’s  house,  he  was  satisfied 
enough.  He  thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and 
bring  home  the  lines  in  order  to  marry  the  smith’s  Nelly.  He 
was  without  tobacco,  and  he  turned  into  John  of  the  Lis  to 
buy  a  bit  of  tobacco. 

“  Is  it  true,”  said  John  of  the  Lis,  “  that  the  smith  broke 
his  hand  coming  from  Killarney  last  night?  ” 

“  ’Tisn’t  true  and  ’tisn’t  lying,”  said  James.  “  His  hand 
isn’t  broken,  but  it  is  hurt  so  much  that  I  am  afraid  it  will 
never  be  any  use.  The  poor  man  is  troubled  enough,  and  the 
thing  that  is  troubling  him  most  is  Nelly  to  be  unmarried.” 

“  You’d  better  marry  her  yourself,  James.  It  isn’t  possible 
but  Tim  has  a  bit  of  money,  and  Nelly  is  a  sensible  girl.” 

“  Maybe  I  would,”  said  James,  and  went  on  home. 

Next  morning  it  was  spread  all  over  the  parish  that  there 
was  a  match  made  between  James  and  the  smith’s  daughter. 
For  a  week  after  the  injury  to  Tim’s  hand  Owen  and  his 
apprentice  did  the  work  of  the  two  forges  until  Tiin  got  a 
young  smith  from  Milltown.  There  wrere  few  days  during  the 
week  that  Owen  wasn’t  at  Tim’s  forge,  and  a  little  time  talking 
to  Tim  himself,  and  maybe  to  Nelly. 

When  the  other  smith  from  Milltown  came,  Tim  asked  Owen 
to  come  now  and  again  when  he  had  time ;  and  he  often  came, 
when  the  pair  of  them  used  to  be  one  at  each  side  of  the  fire. 
They  used  to  discuss  many  things  while  Nelly  was  about  her 
own  business  in  the  house.  When  Owen  heard  the  news,  that 
a  match  was  settled  between  Nelly  and  James  Tailor,  he  was 
surprised ;  but  he  said  to  himself,  if  that  was  the  case,  it 
wasn’t  right  for  himself  to  be  in  and  out  so  often  at  the  forge 
245 
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UA*Og  gAbA. 


ocig  nA  ceipobAn.  ‘O’nntig  t a  no  *66  niAf  peo  ~\  gAii  cupAf  Ag 
CogAin  Ap  An  gce^pobAin.  xXppA  ea*6g  le  lleitti  : 

“  A  bpeACA  cu  eogAn  nvoiu  no  mob  ?  ” 

“  Hi  feACA,”  AppA  fleitti. 

“  Ca  full  AgAm  iiAb  bpuit  Aon  ni  Aip.  Hi  pAib  pe  Annpo  ’nip  6 
AtpugAf)  ’noe  ;  ni  peAOAp  cao  cA  &  boimeAO.” 

“  fli’t  flop  AgAm-fA,”  AOubAipc  fife,  At c  bi  AitipAf  aici,  mAp 
CuaIa  pi  fgeAf  An  cteAninAif. 

If  oobA  nA  f Alt)  eogAn  po-fAfCA  1  n’AigtieAf).  t)i  fonn  if  fAic- 
CeAf  Aip.  t>A*0  riiAit  teif  cupAf  ■oo  tAbAipc  Anonn  go  ceApobAin 
CAi*Og,  At c  niAf  fin  pein  Of  beAgAii  nAipe  Aif  geitteAp  50  pAib 
buAtiAipc  Aif.  t)i  fe  Ag  ob  Aif  go  01  An,  Abe  bA  bu  in  a  *06  belt 
oiotiiAoin  116  gnbCAO,  niop  b’feioip  Teif  pofA*0  fleitti  *00  Cuf  Af 
a  beAnn. 

CpAtnonA  An  CApiiA  IS,  nuAip  *oo  bi  *oeifeA*0  Te  bobAif  An  lAe 
Aguf  An  OeAfobA  ouncA,  buAit  eogAn  cpeApnA  nA  pAipceAnnA, 
Aguf  bi  fe  Ag  cup  *oe  go  ocAnig  fe  aidaO  Af  An  mbotAp  1  n-Aice 
cige  nA  ceAfobAn.  t)i  fleitti  Ag  An  *oofAf. 

“  CAmiof  ca  c’AtAif,  A  fleitti  ?  ”  AffA  eogAn. 

“  Ca  fe  *01.11  1  bpeAbAf.  UAf  ifceAb.  Tll’b  fe  teAt-uAip  6  bi 
fe  Ag  cAinc  opc.  tii  iongnA*o  Aif  go  fAbAif  born  f a*oa  gAn  buAtA*0 
ifceAb  bulge.” 

“  Hi  bbA*o  Ag  *ouT  ifceAb  Anoif,  a  fleitti.  Ca  *oeAbA*0  opm.” 

“  ’fl  e  fin  eogAn,  a  fleitti  ?  ”  Aff’  An  gAbA. 

Se,  A  ACAIf. 

“  Ca*o  'n-A  tAob  nAb  bfuit  pb  ceAbc  ifceAb  ?  ” 

“  TOeif  fe  go  bfuit  *oeAbA*0  Aif,  a  AtAip.” 

“  AbAif  teif  ceAbc  ifceAb.  CA  gno  AgAin  oe.” 

Tfo  buAit  eogAn  ifceAb. 

AffA  An  gAbA,  “  CA  fAbAif  te  peAbcrhAin  ?  tiiop  bun  pgbAtA 
buf  Anonn  bugAc  peAbAinc  ca*o  a  bi  ofc.” 

“  O  !  ni  f  Aib  pi  oc  of  in ,  Abe  go  fAbAf  An-gnocAb,  Aguf  guf 
fAOiteAf  go  mbeA-0  fu*o  eigin  eite  bup  gcuf  epe  ’n-A  bbite  ’nA 
fib  a  beic  a  cunfmeAtfi  oftn-fA.” 

Abe  go  mbeA*o  mo  tAifi  bAC At  ptAn  AgAui  Afif,  Aguf  buiPeAbAf 
te  Oi a  ca  fi  out  bun  cinti  go  iuaic,  ni  beA*0  Aon  ni  Ag  cup  buA*0- 
aj\ ca  ofAinn.” 

“  go  oeirrnn,  ni  ctiif  btiAAAfCA  An  fgeAt  AgAib,  Abe  a  niAtAipc, 
A5uf  5°  b-eipigrO  bup  bpofA*0  tib,”  AffA  eogAn,  Aguf  cobc  ’11-A 
op  oiPe. 

“  -O'fu  goo  e  Ail  pofA-b  ?  ”  AffA  CA*g  gAbA. 

“  11  At  bfuit  fleitti  Aguf  SeAniup  CAittiupA  te  belt  pOfcA  1 
noiAi*0  An  CAfAigif  ?” 

“  giAppAig  ■oo  lleitti  fein  ah  fiop  6  no  bpeAg.” 


Tun  the  Smith. 
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house.  A  day  or  two  passed  in  this  way  without  Owen  taking 
a  turn  to  the  forge. 

Says  Tim  to  Nelly,  “  Did  you  see  Owen  to-day  or  yesterday?  ” 

“  I  did  not,”  says  Nelly. 

“  I  hope  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  him.  He  wasn’t  here 
since  ’ere  yesterday.  I  don’t  know  what’s  keeping  him.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  she;  but  she  had  a  suspicion,  for  she 
heard  the  tale  of  the  match. 

It  is  likely  Owen  wasn’t  very  easy  in  his  mind.  He  was 
between  hope  and  fear.  He  would  like  to  take  a  turn  over 
to  Tim’s  forge;  but  for  all  that,  he  was  a  little  ashamed  to 
admit  his  trouble  of  mind.  He  was  working  hard,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  to  him  whether  idle  or  busy,  he  could'nt  put  Nelly’s 
marriage  out  of  his  head. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  when  the  day’s  work  was 
finished  and  the  forge  shut  up,  Owen  went  over  across  the 
fields,  and  was  going  ahead  until  he  came  out  on  the  road 
close  to  the  forge  house.  Nelly  was  at  the  door. 

“  How’s  your  father,  Nelly,”  says  Owen. 

“  He’s  improving.  Gome  in.  It  isn’t  half  an  hour  since  he 
was  speaking  of  you.  He  was  wondering  you  were  so  long 
without  dropping  in  to  him.” 

“  I  won’t  be  going  in  now,  Nelly,  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

“  Is  that  Owen,  Nelly?  ”  says  the  smith. 

“  ’Tis,  father.” 

“Why  isn't  he  coming  in?” 

“  He  says  he  is  in  a  hurry,  father.” 

“  Tell  him  to  come  in.  I  want  him.” 

Owen  walked  in. 

Says  the  smith,  “Where  have  you  been  this  week  past?  I 
was  going  to  send  over  a  message  to  see  what  was  wrong  with 
you.” 

“  Oh,  there  wasn’t  a  bit  wrong  with  me,  but  that  I  was 
very  busy,  and  that  I  thought  you  would  have  other  things 
to  bother  you  than  for  you  to  be  thinking  of  me.” 

“  Were  my  lame  hand  but  better  again,  and,  thank  God,  it 
is  going  on  well,  there  would  be  nothing  troubling  me.” 

“  Indeed,  your  case  is  not  a  case  of  trouble,  but  the  opposite, 
and  I  hope  the  marriage  will  be  prosperous,”  said  Owen,  with 
a  load  at  his  heart. 

“Why,  then,  what  marriage?  ”  said  Tim  the  Smith. 

“  Are  not  Nelly  and  James  Tailor  to  be  married  after  Lent?  ” 

“  Ask  Nelly  if  it  is  truth  or  falsehood.” 
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'C&t>s  jaga. 


“  -An  -pi o|\  6,  a  lleitU  ?  ” 

“  lli’t,  Agup  ni  PtrO  50  x»eo,”  AppA  tteitti,  Aj;up  ArnAt  An  T>opAp 
161. 

-Ap  peAt>  CAmAitt  niop  lAbAip  Aon’ne  ■oo’n  Peipc  pocAt. 

“  tD’pei’oip,  a  tJAit>5,”  AppA  6ogAn,  “  50  •ocAbAppA  HeitU 
PArri-pA  ?  ” 

“  ’S6  ip  peAppA  “6uic  An  Ceipc  pin  a  Cup  Cuici  p6m.” 

Ajup  t)o  Cuip,  Ajup  ni  ^AGAt)  innpinc  cat*  6  An  ppeA^pA  puAip 
p6  6  tleitU.  t)I  An  pAppoipoe  aj  mAgAt)  pi  SeAmup  UAilliupA  ; 
Ate  pu Aip  p6  pcopoigin  PeAj;  6  j^eAnn  nA  gCoiteAt  nA  pAit)  po-05 
Ate  50  pAiO  pite  punc  ppptiP  Aicu 

CAJRAi 


API  ai-oi  p — deafness. 
tlAbAtini  bo — miserable  cows. 

Ap  copAil  — “  lifting,”  not  able  to  lift  themselves  owing  to  winter  want. 

Jac  Ap  a  peAx>  or  jac  pe  peAb—  every  second  word,  “one  word  borrowed 
another.” 

Ip  geAipi-o  =  ip  peApp  =  ip  poipi-o — soon,  very  soon. 

Ap  m’AtiAm — by  my  soul.  The  m  is  aspirated. 
pAipeAp— dispensation  from  banns, 
muipte  beAj  Aipjp-o—  a  little  lump  of  money. 

Cocc  ’ha  eporoe — a  load  at  his  heart. 

SeAn-gpoSA— an  old,  worthless  horse. 


Tim  the  Smith 
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“Is  it  true,  Nelly?  ” 

he‘‘  N°’  and  h  never  wil1  be>”  says  Nelly,  and  out  the  door  with 

For  awhile  neither  of  the  pair  spoke  a  word. 

^  Maybe,  Tim,”  says  Owen,  “you’d  give  Nelly  to  me?” 

“  You'd  better  put  that  question  to  herself.” 

Neldyd  and  ^  *S  neec^ess  tell  ^e  answer  he  got  from 

The  parish  was  laughing  at  James  Tailor;  but  he  got  a  little 
s  ump  from  Glennagolagh,  who  wasn’t  too  young,  but  who 
had  a  fortune  of  twenty  pounds. 
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neACtJtiAis* 

A  fti$  cA  Ap  tieim  ’p  a  bputAig  ApAm. 

’S  A  bbipeAf  CAf  1  bpeACAP  Atl  UbAllX, 
06  !  fgpeA’OAim  °hc  Aboip,  of  Afo, 

O  if  be  "oo  gfAfA  cA  me  aj;  full. 


CA  mb  1  ti-Aoif,  A’f  -oo  bpion  mo  blAt, 

If  iouiPa  LA  mb  aj  t>uL  Amug’, 

T)o  tuic  me  i  bpeACAP  Atioif  iiaoi  •ocpAt, 
Abe  cA  nA  SfAfA  Ap  LAim  ah  Haiii. 


nuAip  bi  mb  65  b’oLc  iat>  mo  tpbite, 

Pup  mop  mo  ppeif  1  pcLbip  ’f  1  ti-eA6pAnn, 
b’feApp  Horn  50  mbp  A5  imipc  ’f  aj;  6L 

Ap  mAiPib  ’ObmnAig  tiA  cpiAtt  Cum  Aippitin. 


Lliop  b’feApp  Horn  puiPe  ’n  Aice  caiLih  615 
nA  Le  mtiAOi  popcA  A5  ceiliPeAbc  j:AmAll, 
bo  mi ob n Aib  mopA  xio  bi  me  CAbAptA 
Ag;up  ■opuif  bo  poice  biop  Leig  mb  CApm. 


peACAP  Ab  bbAiLL,  mo  6pAP  ’f  mo  Leuti  ! 

Ip  b  miLL  Ab  fAogAb  mAp  jeALL  Ap  beipc  1 
A’f  b’f  coip  Ab  cpAOf  acA  mife  piop, 
mubA  bfbippiP  5  of  a  Ap  m’AbAnVbobc. 


If  opm,  f ApAop  !  cA  bA  coi peAbA  mbpA, 

Abe  •ouiLcobA’o  Doib  mA  mAipim  CAtbAlL, 
5a6  bip  bbAit  AbtiAf  Ap  mo  coLAibb  fbf, 

A  "Rij  bA  gloipe  ’gup  cApptAij  m’AbAm. 


*  Literally :  0  King,  who  art  in  Heaven  and  who  createdst  Adam,  and 
who  payest  regard  to  the  sin  of  the  apple,  I  scream  to  Thee  again  and 
aloud,  for  it  is  Thy  grace  that  I  hope  for.  I  am  in  age,  and  my  bloom 
has  withered,  many  a  day  am  I  going  astray,  I  have  fallen  into  sin  more 
than  nine  fathoms  (deep),  but  the  graces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lamb. 

When  I  was  young,  evil  were  my  accomplishments,  great  was  my 
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RAFTERY’S  REPENTANCE. 

[From  Douglas  Hyde’s  edition  of  “  Songs  ascribed  to  Raftery,”  page  356.] 

O  King  of  Heaven,  who  didst  create 
The  man  who  ate  of  that  sad  tree, 

To  Thee  I  cry,  oh  turn  Thy  face, 

Show  heavenly  grace  this  day  to  me.* 

Though  shed  be  now  our  bloom  of  youth, 

And  though  in  truth  our  sense  be  dull, 

Though  fallen  in  sin  and  shame  I  am, 

Yet  God  the  Lamb  is  merciful. 


When  I  was  young  my  ways  were  evil, 
Caught  by  the  devil  I  went  astray; 

On  sacred  mornings  I  sought  not  Mass, 
But  I  sought,  alas !  to  drink  and  play. 


Married  or  single,  grave  or  gay, 

Each  in  her  way  was  loved  by  me, 

I  shunned  not  the  senses’  sinful  sway, 

I  shunned  not  the  body’s  mastery. 

From  the  sin  of  the  apple,  the  crime  of  two, 
Our  virtues  are  few,  our  lusts  run  free, 
For  my  riotous  appetite  Christ  alone 

From  His  mercy’s  throne  can  pardon  me. 

Ah,  many  a  crime  has  indeed  been  mine, 
But  grant  to  me  time  to  repent  the  whole, 
Still  torture  my  body  and  bruise  it  sorely, 
Thou  King  of  Glory,  but  save  the  soul. 


delight  m  quarrels  and  rows.  I  greatly  preferred  playing  or  drinking 
on  a  .Sunday  morning  to  going  to  Mass.  I  did  not  like  better  to  sit 
beside  a  young  girl  than  by  a  married  woman  on  a  rambling- visit  awhile, 
lo  great  oaths  (I  was)  given,  and  lustfulness  and  drunkenness,  I  did  not 
let  (pass)  me  by.  lire  sin  of  the  apple,  my  destruction  and  my  grief ! 
it  is  that  which  destroyed  the  world  on  account  of  two.  Since  gluttony 
is  a  crime  I  am  down  (fallen)  unless  Jesus  shall  have  mercy  on  my  poor 
soul. 
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Aicpije  ReAbupAij. 


“O’^AtAig  An  bA  A’f  niop  tog  m6  An  pAb, 

no  gup  iteApf  An  bApp  Ann  Ap  6uip  cu  ouib, 
A6c  a  x$if\T)-tM5  An  Ceipc,  Anoif  pero  ino  6Ap, 
A’f  be  fpuc  nA  ngpAfA  pbiuC  mo  fuib. 


If  be  do  gpAfA  do  gbAn  cu  mAipe, 

A’f  f AOf  cu  bTAibit)  do  pmne  An  Aicpije, 

T)o  cuj;  cu  triAoife  fbAn  o’n  mbAcAP, 

’s  CA  CpOCUgAP  bAlOip  gUf  fAOf  cu  An  gAouiPe. 


rriAf  if  peACAC  me  uac  noeApna  pc<5p, 
n A  fobAf  mop  do  T^ia  nA  ITluipe, 

A6c  pAc  mo  bpoin  ca  mo  6oipeA6A  porhAm, 
niAf  feoib  me  An  pcop  Ap  An  meAp  if  puroe. 


A  "Rig  nA  Jboipe  bAn  oe  gpAfA, 

’S  cu  pmne  beoip  A’f  pion  oe’n  uipjje, 
te  beAgAn  ApAin  do  piAp  cu  An  pbuAj, 

06  !  ppeAf-OAib  poip  Aguf  fbAnAig  rnife. 


O  a  lof A  Cpiopc  A  •o’fubAinj  An  pAif , 

A’f  t)o  APbACAA,  iriAp  *00  bi  cu  umAb, 
Cuipim  cuimpiP*  m’AnAtnA  Ap  do  f^Ac, 

A’f  Ap  uAip  mo  bAif  nA  CAbAip  DAm  cub. 


A  t)Ainpio§Ain  pAppcAip,  mAcAip  A’f  mAijoeAn. 

SgAtAn  nA  ngpAf A,  AingeAb  A’f  nAom, 

Cuipim  cofAinc  m’AnAniA  Ap  do  bAim, 

O  C05  mo  pAipc,  ’f  beiP  me  fAop. 


*  “Cuimpit>”  1  pCoirnAccAit),  1  n-Aic  “comAipce,”  .7.  ■oroionn. 

It  is  on  me,  alas!  that  the  great  crimes  are,  but  I  shall  reject  them  if 
I  live  for  a  while  (longer),  beat  down  everything  upon  my  body  yet,  O 
King  of  Glory,  but  save  mv  soul.  The  day  has  stolen  away,  and  I  have 
not  raised  the  hedge,  until  the  crop  in  which  Thou  delightedst  was 
eaten.  ^  But,  0  High  King  of  the  Right,  settle  my  case,  and  with  the 
flood  of  graces  wet  mine  eye.  It  was  by  Thy  graces  Thou  didst  cleanse 
Mary,  and  didst  save  David  who  made  repentance,  and  Thou  broughtest 
Moses  safe  from  drowning,  and,  0  Merciful  Christ,  rescue  me.  For  I 


Rafteri fs  Repentance, . 
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The  day  is  now  passed,  yet  the  fence  not  made, 
The  crop  is  betrayed,  with  its  guardian  by ; 

O  King  ot  the  Right,  forgive  my  case, 

With  the  tears  of  grace  bedew  mine  eye. 


In  the  flood  of  Thy  grace  was  Mary  laved, 

And  David  was  saved  upon  due  repentance, 

And  Moses  was  brought  through  the  drowning  sea, 
0  Christ,  upon  me  pass  gracious  sentence. 


For  I  am  a  sinner  who  set  no  store 
By  holy  lore,  by  Christ  or  Mary ; 

I  rushed  my  bark  through  the  wildest  sea, 
With  the  sails  set  free,  unwise,  unwary. 


O  King  of  Glory,  O  Lord  divine, 

Who  madest  wine  of  the  common  water, 
Who  thousands  hast  fed  with  a  little  bread, 
Must  I  be  led  to  the  pen  of  slaughter ! 


O  Jesus  Christ — to  the  Father’s  will 

Submissive  still — who  wast  dead  and  buried, 
I  place  myself  in  Thy  gracious  hands 

Ere  to  unknown  lands  my  soul  be  ferry’d. 


O  Queen  of  Paradise,  mother,  maiden, 
Mirror  of  graces,  angel  and  saint, 

I  lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  grief-laden, 

And  I  make  to  Mary  my  humble  plaint. 


am  a  sinner  who  never  made  a  store,  or  (gave)  great  satisfaction  to'  God 
or  to  Mary,  but,  cause  of  my  grief !  my  crimes  are  before  me,  since  I 
sailed  my  scud  ( aliter  score)  upon  the  longest  finger  (i.e.,  put  things  off). 

0  King  of  Glory,  who  art  full  of  grace,  it  was  Thou  who  madest 
beoir  and  wine  of  the  water ;  with  a  little  bread  Thou  didst  provide 
for  the  multitude,  oh,  attend  to,  help,  and  save  me.  0  Jesus  Christ, 
wTho  didst  suffer  the  passion  and  wast  buried,  because  Thou  wast  humble, 
I  place  the  shelter  of  my  soul  under  Thy  protection,  and  at  the  hour  of 
my  death  turn  not  Thy  hack  upon  me. 
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Aicpige  An  tleACupAig. 


’tloip  cA  m£  i  n-Aoip  V  Ap  bpuAC  An  bAip, 
’S  ip  geApp  An  ppAp  50  t>c6igim  1  n-uip, 
AC c  ip  peApp  50  -oeipeAnnAC  nA  50  bpAt, 
Agup  puAgpAitn  pAipc  Ap  K15  ha  n'Out. 


Ip  cuAitle  5An  ifiAit  m£  1  gcoipriCAbt  pAib* 
tlo  ip  coprhuib  le  bA-o  mb  a  CaiU  a  pciup, 

T)o  bpippiPe  ApceAC  a  n-AgAiP  cAppAig  ’pA  ’bppAigl 
’S  do  berCeAt)  -oA  CAca-C  ’pnA  conncAib  puAp’.J 


A  TopA  Cpfopc  a  ptiAip  bAp  “Oia  h-Aoine, 

A  Ti’CipiS  Apfp  Ann  do  pig  tjau  lobe, 

IIaC  cu  tug  An  cplije  be  Aicpije  do  tiCAnAmj 
S  tiAC  beAg  An  pmuAi'neAt)  x>o  pinneAp  opc  t 


*Oo  ^AptA,  Ap  ■ocup,  mite  ’p  otc  ^ceuT), 

An  piCe  50  beACc,  1  jjceAnn  An  ‘oo-’oCaj;, 

0  n  Am  ttnplinv;  Cpiopc  x>o  peub  An  jeACAit), 

go  -oci  An  bliA-OAin  a  troeApnAiti  UeACcupAij  An  Aitpi£e. 


*  Aliter,  “ip  cuAitle  cop  me  1  n-eAt>An  pAib,”  G. 
t  =  FA,PPSe-  Aliter,  “  Ap  bpuAC  riA  cpA.” 

t  Aliter,  “ bemeA-o  ’pA  bACA-o  ’p  a  cAilbpeA-o  a  priAifi”;  aliter,  “  peob,” 
a  1  er,  piubAb  ;  acc  t>  AcpAig  me  An  bine  be  compuAim  too  •oeAiiAm.” 

O  Queen  of  Paradise,  mother  and  maiden,  mirror  of  graces,  angel  and 
saint,  1  place  the  protection  of  my  soul  in  thy  hand,  O  Mary,  refuse  me 
not,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 

lST°w  I  am  m  age,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  death,  and  short  is  the 
time  till  I  go  into  the  ground,  but  better  is  late  than  never,  and  I 

af  rnu  °^kmdncesJ  to  (or  PerhaPs>  “I  proclaim  that  I  am  on  the  side 
ot  )  the  King  of  the  elements. 

I  am  a  worthless  wattle  in  a  corner  of  a  hedge,  or  I  am  like  a  boat 


Raf levy’s  Repentance. 
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Now  since  I  am  come  to  the  brink  of  death 
And  my  latest  breath  must  soon  be  drawn, 
May  heaven,  though  late,  be  my  aim  and  mark 
From  day  till  dark,  and  from  dark  till  dawn. 


I  am  left  like  a  stick  in  a  broken  gap, 

Or  a  helmless  ship  on  a  sunless  shore, 

Where  the  ruining  billows  pursue  its  track, 
While  the  cliffs  of  death  frown  black  before. 


O  Jesus  Christ,  who  hast  died  for  men, 

And  hast  risen  again  without  stain  or  spot, 

Unto  those  who  have  sought  it  Thou  showest  the  way, 
Ah,  why  in  my  day  have  I  sought  it  not ! 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  years  of  the  years, 

And  twenty  and  twelve,  amid  joys  and  fears, 

Have  passed  since  Christ  burst  hell’s  gates  and  defences, 
To  the  year  when  Raftery  made  this  Repentance. 


that  has  lost  its  rudder,  that  would  be  beaten  in  against  a  rock  in  the 
ocean,  and  that  would  bea-drowning  in  the  cold  waves.  O  Jesus  Christ, 
who  didst  die  on  a  Friday,  and  didst  rise  again  as  a  faultless  King,  was 
it  not  Thou  who  gavest  me  the  way  to  make  repentance,  and  was  it 
not  little  that  I  thought  about  Thee  ?  There  first  happened  one 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  (years),  and  twenty  exactly,  in  addition  to 
twelve,  from  the  time  that  Christ  descended,  who  burst  the  gates,  until 
the  year  when  Raftery  made  the  “Repentance.” 
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An  etais  x pteit); 

(teip  An  ReAtcupAb.) 

Cipigitie  puAp  zA  ’n  cuppA  Ag  ceAnnAt)  Pib, 

t)io-6  cPoi-beAtri  a’ p  fPeAg  Aguib  1  bpAobAp  geup, 

If  geApp  UAib  An  Cuig,  z A  ’n  xiaca  cAizze, 

m^f  fSpiob  DA  PiAbfOAiP  nA  riAoitiri  ’f  An  CPbip  ; 

ZA  An  tomneAPP  te  mucAt)  tug  Cuiceip  PApcA  Peif, 

Adz  z&i'drd  Af  tup  ngPunAib  a’p  lAppAif)  Acbumge, 
5uit)it)  An  cPlAn  ’p  berb  An  p A  Ag  ua  CACoPcAig, 

Ua  An  miiurhAn  cpe  tAfAt)  ’p  An  Chuip  -o’a  pPeib. 

Ua  n  T)i,  Chuige  ITIurhAn  Ap  piubAP,  ’p  m  pcA'opAi'O 
Jo  PeAgtAp  "ooib  ‘oeAtniAt)  a’p  ciop  x> A  ptip, 

S  “oa  “ocugpArOe  t)6ib  congnAn'i  a’p  <5ipe  [“oo]  feApArii 
t)heit>’  gAfOAit)  PAg  a’p  gAt  beApnA  peip. 

Pbeit)’  5aiPP  Ap  a  g-cuP,  a’p  gAn  ceAtc  Ap  Aip  aca, 

Agup  ‘  OpAngemen  ’  bpuigce  1  gciurhAp* * * §  gAt  bAiPe  ’gAinn 
bpeiteAm  a’p  Jupyf  1  -oceAt  cuipte  Ag  nA  CAcoPcAig’ 
SAcpAnA  niApb,  ’p  An  tpom  Ap  ghAebeAP. 


*  SjpiofttA  “  ingoebin  ”  ’pAti  fllS.  mAft  PApiAipceAp  rg-CormAccAib  e. 

i(  t  ’S  e  “  coipce  ”  Anr-Ainm  ceApr  cotccionn  acc  -oeip  An  tteAcrupAC  “  Jupy  ”  Pe 
“comAp-OA,”  no  coni-p«Ami, -oo -oeAnArfi  Pe  “  cut  ”  Agup  “  bpuigce.” 


*  Literally:  Rise  ye  up,  the  course  is  drawing  near  to  you,  let  ye  have 
sword  and  spear  with  sharp  edge,  not-far-off  from  you  in  the  [mystic  num- 
her]  ‘‘hive,”  the  date  is  expired,  as  have  written  the  apostles,  the  saints, 
and  the  clergy.  The  candle  is  to  be  quenched  which  Luther  brought  lit 
with  him,  but  go  ye  on  your  knees  and  ask  a  petition.  Pray  ye  the 
Lamb  and  the  day  shall  be  won  by  the  Catholics,  Munster  is  on  fire,  and 
Oiiis  da  pie — i.e the  cause  is  a-pleading. 

ma^e  ^  appear  that  Raftery  composed  his  song  in  1833 
or  lo3P,  since  the  tithe  war  did  actually  come  to  a  successful  issue  in 
183o,  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas  Drummond  inaugurated  a  new  regime 
at  Dublin  Castle. 

+  ^.ron,ouncetl  “  Eoosh  daw  play,”  which  means  “-the  cause  a-pleading.” 

§  The  two  provinces  of  Munster  are  afoot,  and  will  net  stop  till  tithes 
be  overthrown  by  them,  and  rents  according,  and  if  help  were  given 
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THE  “CUIS  DA  PLE.” 

(Bt  Raftery.) 

(From  “The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.”) 

Rise  up  and  come,  for  the  dawn  is  approaching,* 

With  sword,  and  with  spear,  and  with  weapon  to  slay, 
For  the  hour  foretold  by  the  saints  and  apostles, 

The  time  of  the  “  FIVE  ”f  is  not  far  away. 

We’ll  quench  by  degrees  the  light  of  the  Lutherns. 

Down  on  your  knees,  let  us  pray  for  the  Southerns, 

God  we  shall  please  with  the  prayers  of  the  Catholics, 
Munster’s  afire  and  Cuis  da  pie.  I 

There’s  a  fire  afoot  in  the  Munster  provinces ;  § 

It’s  “down  with  the  tithes  and  the  rents  we  pav.”|| 
When  we  are  behind  her,  and  Munster  challenges, 

The  guards  of  England  must  fall  away. 

Though  Orangemen  grudge  our  lives,  the  fanatics, 
We’ll  make  them  budge,  we  accept  their  challenges; 
Well  have  jury  and  judge  in  the  courts  for  Catholics, 
And  England  come  down  in  the  Cuis  da  pie. 


them  and  [we  were]  to  stand  by  Ireland  the  [English]  guards  would  be 
feeble,  and  every  gap  [made]  easy.  The  Galls  (t.e.,  English)  will  be  on 
their  back,  without  ever  returning  again,  and  the  Orangemen  bruised 
in  the  borders  of  every  town,  a  judge  and  a  jury  in  the  court-house  for 
tne  Catholics,  England  dead,  and  the  crown  on  the  Gael. 

||  From  this  verse  it  appears  that  some  at  least  of  the  peasantry,  even 
at  that  early  period,  distinctly  associated  the  struggle  against  tithes  with 
the  idea  of  a  possible  struggle  against  rents.  Very  few  appear  to  have 
seen  this  at  the  time,  though  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  collection  of  whose 
tithes  led  to  the  sanguinary  affair  of  Carrickshock,  in  Kilkenny,  where  no 
less  than  28  of  the  police  were  killed  and  wounded,  said  to  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  a  deputation  of  the  peasantry  who  waited  on  him,  “I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  you  are  refusing  to  pay  tithes  now ;  you  will  refuse  to  pay 
rents  by  and  by.”  To  which  the  spokesman  of  the  peasantry  retorted, 
“  There  is  a  great  difference,  sir,  between  tithes  and  rents  ;  we  get  some 
value  for  the  rents,  we  get  the  land  anyway  for  them;  but  w©  get  mo 
value  at  all  for  the  tithes.”  The  incredibly  bitter  feelings  engendered 
by  the  struggle  at  Carrickshock,  in  1831,  found  vent  in  an  English 
ballad,  founded  on  an  Irish  model,  one  verse  of  which  I  heard  from  my 
friend’ Michael  Cavanagh,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  once  private 
secretary  to  John  O’Mahony,  and  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Meagher,”  who 
was  himself  “raised”  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  verse  struck  me  as 
being  so  revoltingly  savage  and  at  the  same  time  so  good  a  specimen  of 
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An  Ciiif  -o’A  pi6l-6; 

"b^ni  AgAinn  pAoi  CbApj  pteApAcA  ’p  curoeAbcA, 

Ot  a’p  innpc  a’p  ppppc  dA  peip, 
t)eiP  mAipe  ’gup  blAt  Ajjup  pAp  Ap  CpAnnAib, 

SmiAP  ’gup  pnAp  Agup  -opubc  Ap  peup. 
feicpiP  pib  pAn  A’p  neAth-Ap-o  Ap  SbAcpAbAig’, 

Ap  nAniAi-o  be  pAn  Ajup  teAjAp  a’p  leAp  (?)  oppA, 
CemnceACA  cnArii  Atm  jaP  Ap-o  a$  ha  CACotCAij’, 

’S  nAC  pin  1  5An  bpAbAC  (?)  An  Cbuip  -o’a  pterb. 

1 

Ip  lomPA  peAp  bpeAg  paoi  An  cpAt  po  ceit-gPe* 

O  CbopcA  50  b-lnnip  ’p  50  t>Aibe  TCoipcpe, 

Agtip  buAbAibtiPe  bAnA  be  pAn  aj;  imteAbc 

O  ppAi-o  Cbitle-CbAinnig  5o  “  ttontpi  t>Ae.” 

Abe  lompobAit)  An  cApx>A  ’p  b6i“b  LAtn  rriAic  AgAinn-ne 
SeAppAit)  An  in  At)  Ap  CtAp  ha  b-mnpee, 
t)A  bpeicpmn-pe  An  pApA  o  pbopctAip5e  5o  thoppA  ’ppA 
Sbemnpmn  50  -oeirhin  An  Cbuip  -o’a  pleiA. 


*  t-ApAipCeAp  ATI  poCAt  po  ITIAp  “ 

Ip  lonriArm  “bi  pe  ceilpue  ”  Agup 


ct’ccc.”  ip  pocAt  coicciorm  1  pConriAicAitt  e. 
CliuAit)  bpeiceAtiiriAp  tia  cviipce  ’riA  AjAro.” 


S  ^l-rhyming,  that  it  were  a  pity  not  to  preserve  it  It  runs 
thus,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it  — 

“  Oh,  who  could  desire  to  see  better  sporting, 

wA  1  n  0  Pf®lers  groping  among  the  rocks, 

With  skulls  all  fractured,  and  eyeballs  broken, 

J  heir  hue  long  noses  and  ears  cut  off! 

TheH  roguisl(  sergeant  with  heart  so  hardened, 

May  thank  his  heels  that  so  nimbly  ran 
But  all  that’s  past  is  but  a  token, 

To  what  we’ll  show  them,  at  Slieve-na-man !” 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Kilkenny  peasants  who  made  this 

few  to  k  ga7,f  t!1nr  7°rds  of  command  in  Irish,  and,  no  doubt, 

felt  that  they  were  the  Gael  once  more  attacking  the  “  Gall.” 


The  “  Cuis  da  Pit'. ” 
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When  Easter  arrives  we’ll  have  mirth  and  revelry,* * 
Eating  and  drinking,  and  sport,  and  play, 
Beautiful  flowers,  and  trees,  and  foliage, 

Dew  on  the  grass  through  the  live-long  day.t 
We’ll  set  in  amaze  the  Gall  and  the  Sassenach, 
Thronging  the  ways  they  will  all  fly  back  again, 
Our  fires  shall  blaze  to  the  halls  of  the  firmament, 
Kindling  the  chorus  of  Cuis  da  pie. 


There  are  many  fine  men  at  this  moment  a-pining 
From  Ennis  to  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Roscrea, 

And  many  a  Whiteboy  in  terror  a-flying 

From  the  streets  of  Kilkenny  to  Bantry  Bay. 

But  there's  change  on  the  cards  and  we’ll  now  take  a  hand  again, 
Our  trumps  show  large,  let  us  play  them  manfully, 

Boys,  when  ye  charge  them  from  Birr  into  Waterford, 

It  is  I  who  shall  lilt  for  you  the  Cuis  da  pie.  + 


Joseph  Sheridan  Lefanu,  almost  the  best  of  our  Anglo-Irish  novelists, 
prophesied  of  the  landlords  who  looked  on  quiescent  during  the  tithe 
war:  “Never  mind,  their  time  will  come;  rents  will  be  attacked  as 
tithes  are  now,  with  the  same  machinery  and  with  like  success.”  “  His 
prophecy,’'  says  his  brother,  W.  R.  Lefanu,  “  was  laughed  at.”  Long 
after,  one  who  had  heard  him  said  to  him,  “  Well,  Lefanu,  your  rent 
war  hasn’t  come.”  All  he  said  was,  “  ’Twill  come,  and  soon,  too,”  as 
it  did. 

*  By  Easter  we  shall  have  revelry  and  company,  drinking  and  playing, 
and  sport  according;  there  shall  be  beauty  and  blossom  and  growth  on 
trees,  fairness  and  fineness  and  dew  upon  the  grass.  Yo  shall  see 
falling-off  and  contempt  on  the  Sassenachs,  our  enemy  precipitated,  and 
overthrow  and  defeat  (?)  upon  them,  bonfires  in  every  art,  (i.e.,  point  of 
the  compass)  for  the  Catholics,  and  is  not  that,  and  nothing  over,  the 
Cuis  da  pie. 

t  The  Celtic  imagination  of  this  verse,  and  its  “  revolt  against  the 
despotism  of  fact,”  is  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  Irish 
peasant. 

I  There  is  many  a  fine  man  at  this  time  sentenced,  from  Cork  to  Ennis 
and  the  town  of  Roscrea  and  White  Boys  wandering,  and  departing  from 
the  street  of  Kilkenny  to  Bantry  Bay.  But  the  cards  shall  turn,  and 
we  shall  have  a  good  hand;  the  trump  shall  stand  on  the  board  we  play 
at.  If  I  were  to  see  the  race  on  'hem  [i.e.,  them  driven  to  fly]  from 
WWterford  to  Birr,  I  would  sing  you  indeed  the  Cuis  da  pie. 
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/An  Ctiif  ‘o’a  pt6n!>; 


Sipigi^e  fUAf,  A’f  jtuAifi-de  tube, 

C£it>i'Ae  Af  An  scnoc  Ajuf  sIacai£  bup  ngteuf, 

AS  “Oia  c A  nA  spAfA  a’p  berb  p6  ’n  bup  scui-oeAbCA, 
Plot)  A£Ait)  meipneAb,  if  bpeAg  An  fsenl  6. 
JnotoCAit)  fib  An  IA  Ann  5AC  Aip-o  x>e  ShACfAnAig’, 
PuAitrO  An  ctAp  ’f  b6rO  nA  CAfOAib)  ceAbc  CujAib, 
OtAi’be  Af  tAnfi,  Anoif,  flAince  TtAipcepiti, 

’S  6  CuippeAb)  -OaoiO  bAiU,  Af  An  gCuif  x>’A  ptbiti. 


*  Rise  up  and  proceed  all  of  you,  come  upon  the  hill  and  take  your 
equipment,  God  has  the  graces,  and  He  shall  be  in  your  company.  Let 
ye  have  courage;  it  is  a  fine  story  [I  have  to  tell  you],  ye  shall  gain  the 
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The  “  Gins  da  Pie.” 

Up  then  and  come  in  the  might  of  your  thousands, 
Stand  on  the  hills  with  your  weapons  to  slay ; 

God  is  around  us  and  in  our  company, 

Be  not  afraid  of  their  might  this  day. 

Our  band  is  victorious,  their  cards  are  valueless, 

Our  victory  glorious,  we’ll  smash  the  Sassenachs, 
Now  drink  ye  in  chorus,  “  Long  life  to  Raftery,” 
For  it’s  he  who  could  sing  you  the  Cuis  da  pie.* 


day  in  every  quarter  from  the  Sassenachs.  Strike  y8  the  board  and  the 
cards  will  be  coming  to  you.  Drink  out  of  hand  now  a  health  to 
Raftery;  it  is  he  who  would  put  success  for  you  on  the  Cuis  da  pie. 

246 
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is  0  cniRe^t)  sTos.’ 

(teip  An  ReAbcupAb.) 

Ip  ■pA’OA  6  CUipeA*  por  50  •OCUICpA’d  fS  ’rAt1  CfAO^At 
go  irobipcprbe  puib  ’r  50  n-oeunpAibe  pbbubcA, 

'Oo  pbip  niAp  pj;piob  nA  b  mbtiA’bAin  An  Raoi*  cS  ’n 

bAOjAt 

1T1A  geiLLimi-o  “oo’n  pj;piopcuip  nAomtA: 

A11  bAttA  -betmcAp  puAp  ni  pAnAnn  pe  a  bpA-o  piiAp, 
S^ioppAnn  pe  o’n  •opob-“  pounoACion,” 

Abe  An  aic  a  n-oeAbAiA  An  c-aoL  ni  bopobAiP  cbob  Ap  borbb’, 
Ca  An  bAppAig  pAoi  ’nA  purOe  nAb  bpbeupgpAiA. 


Ip  pioppurbe  peAn  An  Chuipc  -oo  pAoiteAt)  tAbAipc  aiiuap 
Abe  ’pe  rneApAim-pe  gup  nrb  nAb  pevoip, 

Ea  TlAorh  peA-OAp  be  n-A  bpUAb  Agtip  Cpiopc  [-oo]  beup  An  pbtiA$ 
A’p  congbobAiA  piAD  nA  b-uAin  be  beibe. 

AAAlcpAnup  ’p  -opuip  ao  topAij  An  p^eub  Ap  -ocuip, 

A^up  tlAnnpAoi  An  c-Occ  •oo  cpeij;  a  beibe, 

Abe  TnogAbCAp  pic  a’p  piiAij;  Ap  “  OpAtisemen  ’  50  bUAt 
11  Ab  bptiAip  a  pi  Aiii  An  “  conpACpACion.” 


*  if  coptnuib  50  pAib  An  cpeAO-CAppAinppeAcc  peo  1  5-cuiihne  A5  An  IbeAbcupAC. 

nuAip  cAibbpeAp  aii  beoiiiAn  a  neApc 
’S  An  pocAnAn  bpeAC  a  bpi  5, 

Semtipib  aii  cbAippeAC  50  bum  binn 
Imp  a  b-occ  AJJUf  A  11A01. 

ip  copnitiiL  50  meApjAnn  pe  ah  pgpiobcuip  Agup  peAn-CAppAinjipeACUA  be 
ceibe  !  bAbAipceAp  “  bAogAb  ”  m*p  “  bAoipeab  ”  Ann  po,  acc  •‘iiaoiuca”  niAp 
“iKieniCA.”  Da  bpoippeA-o  pe -d’a  pAnn  beunpAt)  pe  "bAbgAb”  T>e  “bAogAb” 
Ajpip  “  nAoniiuA  ”  xie  “  iiAoriicA  ”  ! 


*  No  doubt  Raftery  is  alluding  to  the  old  prophecy  scarcely  yet  for¬ 
gotten,  which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

“  When  the  tawny  Lion  shall  lose  its  strength, 

And  the  bracket  Thistle  begin  to  pine, 

Sweet,  sweet  shall  the  wild  Harp  sound  at  length, 

Between  the  Eight  and  the  Nine.” 
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HOW  LONG  HAS  IT  BEEN  SAID  ? 

(By  Anthony  Raftery,  of  the  Co.  Mayo.) 

How  long  has  it  been  said  that  the  world  should  be  bled, 

And  blood  flow  red  like  a  river? 

In  the  year  of  the  “  NINE,”  when  the  crimson  moon  shall  shine, 
(It  stands  written  in  the  Scripture  for  ever). 

The  wall  that  has  been  built  where  no  blood-cement  is  spilt 
Slips  forth  from  its  uncertain  foundation, 

But  where  blood  has  gone  and  lime,  it  shall  stand  through  tide 
and  time, 

As  a  bulwark  and  a  rock  to  the  nation. f 


Everlasting  is  the  court  that  they  thought  to  make  their  sport ; 

But  that  court  can  stand  wind,  rain,  and  weather? 

St.  Peter  is  on  guard,  with  Christ  to  watch  and  ward, 

And  to  gather  all  his  lambs  in,  together. 

Adultery  and  lust  began  the  game  at  first, 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  ruled  the  nation ; 

But  shout  and  rout  pursue  that  bloody  Orange  crew. 

Never  favored  by  our  Lord’s  consecration.^ 


Literally:  “When  the  Lion  shall  lose  his  strength  and  the  speckled 
thistle  his  vigor,  the  harp  shall  play  sweetly,  sweetly,  between  the 
Eight  and  the  Nine.”  In  another  poem  of  his  called  the  “History  of 
the  Bush,”  he  alludes  to  a  prophecy  that  the  “  Gaels  would  score  a  point 
in  the  29tli  year.” 

t  Literally :  It  is  long  since  it  was  set  down  that  it  would  come  into 
the  world  that  blood  should  be  spilt  and  slaughter  made,  according  as 
the  saints  wrote,  in  the  year  of  the  Nine  is  the  danger,  if  we  submit  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  The  wall  which  is  built  cold  [i.e.,  without  mortar] 
it  does  not  stay  long  up,  it  slips  from  the  bad  foundation,  but  where  the 
lime  went,  a  stone  shall  not  move  out  of  it  forever;  the  rock  is  under  it 
settled,  which  shall  not  burst. 

|  Everlasting  and  ancient  is  the  Court  that  it  was  thought  to  bring 
down,  but  ’tis  what  I  think,  that  it  is  a  thing  impossible,  St.  Peter  is  at 
its  brink  (i.e.,  by  it  side),  and  Christ,  whom  the  multitude  crucified,  and 
they  will  keep  the  lambs  together.  Adultery  and  lust  began  the  story 
first,  and  Henry  VIII.  who  forsook  his  consort,  but  vengeance,  running 
and’ rout  [fall]  speedily  on  the  Orangemen,  who  never  got  the  con¬ 
secration. 
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ir  Patia  o  cuipeA-b  fiof. 


Ag  bifige  -bAoib  ’f  Ag  lurbe,  ftmiAinrbi’b  Af  ah  fig, 

Do  bputAig  Af  fAt)  An  cine  -OAonnA, 

If  lonrbA  cop  ’fAn  ngAOit,  Abe  ni  Iia  ’tiA  ’fAn  cfAOSAt, 
’5uf  beAg  An  b^oi  be’  bpuigimif  pbi^bceAb; 
Ifebbl  ■oo  fAoil  An  eAglAif  tAbAipc  fAoi  -bilge 
As  cup  AnAgAit)  An  beACA  nAorntA, 

O  fi  i  ngbibionn  flop  A’f  Cuiceip  le  n-A  CAOib, 

’5  *oc  5°  cftiAvb  f aoi  An  “  pepopmAcion.”  * 


A  DbiA,  nAb  mop  An  f-popc  An  -opeAm  tio  fAoil  Ap  tvo6$A-6 
Jo  mbu-b  eigin  -ooib  a  Goca  •oo  feunA-b, 

A’f  UilliAm  0)0  cionfSAin  gleo  A’f  t>o  buip  nA  5Ae>6lb  *°’^ 
•ocpebip 

tli  peicpi-b  fiAT)  nfof  tno  6  gleupcA. 
t)AinfeAf  clog  ’fAn  tlbirh,  bbrb  ceinnce  cnAm  A’f  cebl, 

Ann  ’f  gAb  beAg  Agup  [gAb]  mop  cpe  6ipinn, 

O  tAimg  Seoiffe  i  g-Cfoin  ca  OfAngemen  fAoi  bpon,- 
A’f  gAn  neAfc  aca  a  ffon  do  fei-oeA-b. 


A  TofA  beupcA  i  gcfAnn  nA  peub  Af  lAp  An  -opeAm 
tlAf  -biol  An  beAn  -o' oil  tu  Af  Aon  bop, 

Abe  tuiceif  ’f  a  -btige  cadi  ’f  An  bunA-b  bferoeAf  Ann 
tlAb  ole  An  ceAfc  go  bpuigi-oip  geilleA-b. 
triA’f  piop  t>o  OfAngemen  ni’l  itiaic  -oo’n  bleip  i  gcAinc 
’Sa  bfotugA-b  Af  fu-o  le  leigeA-b  Ag  Sipinn 
guf  eugcoip  fiongAil  ’f  feAll  Agup  clipeA-b  clAinne  JaII 
D’lompAig  An  tboblA  Ationn  ’fAn  mbeAflA. 


*  Ca  t>uil  triof  A£  an  UeAtcupAb,  map  crimu-o,  Arm  piA  poclAib  Afo-glof  a6a 
jjaIIoa  fo  cfiocnuiceAf  i  ti-‘*  aciou  ”  ( —  “  etpmn  ”).  tiA  ceuo  plibe  -oe  nA 
5Aot>AlAib  oo  fSfiob  i  mbeuflA  pugA-OAp  nA  foclA  fo  Afceac  Ann  ’f  j;ac  f  Ann, 
beAg-nAd ! 

*  On  rising  up  of  you  and  on  your  lying  down,  think  ye  upon  the  King 
who  created,  throughout,  the  human  race ;  there  is  many  a  change  in 
the  wind,  but  nob  more  plentiful  than  are  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  little 
way  through  which  we  might  find  rescue.  Isabel  ( i.e .,  Elizabeth),  who 
thought  to  bring  the  Church  under  law,  opposing  the  holy  life,  she  is 
down  in  chains,  and  Luther  at  her  side  paying  dearly  for  the  Reformation. 
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How  long  has  it  been  said  ? 

Whene’er  ye  rise  or  lie,  think  upon  God  on  high, 

And  practise  all  his  virtues — we  need  them — 

This  strange  world  changes  fast,  as  change  both  wind  and  blast ; 

From  a  small  thing  may  arise  our  freedom. 

Elizabeth,  who  thought  Faith  might  be  sold  and  bought, 

And  who  harassed  all  the  just  of  the  nation, 

In  chains  she  now  is  tied  with  Luther  at  her  side, 

They  are  paying  for  their  “Reformation.”* 


Dear  God!  but  this  is  play!  they  thought  to  burn  and  slay, 
But  their  courage  ebbs  away  down  to  zero ; 

Their  William  clad  in  mail,  who  left  in  chains  the  Gael, 
They  shall  never  again  see  that  hero. 

A  bell  is  rung  in  Rome,  it  says  our  triumph’s  come, 

With  bonfires,  and  music,  and  cheering, 

Since  George  is  on  the  throne  the  Orangemen  make  moan, 
They  run  cold  in  every  bone — they  are  fearing !  f 


O  Christ  for  us  who  died,  we  never  sold  Thy  bride, 

Do  not  see  us  set  aside  we  beseech  Thee; 

But  they  who  sing  the  praise  of  Luther’s  crooked  ways, 
Shall  their  impious  petitions  reach  Thee  ! 

The  Orangemen  assert  that  our  clergy  are  but  dirt, 
Insulting  us  since  Luther’s  arrival; 

May  treachery  and  shame  be  their  lot  who  bear  the  blame 
Of  turning  into  English  the  Bible,  f 


f  Oh,  God!  is  it  not  great  the  sport,  the  lot  that  thought  to  burn  us, 
how  they  had  to  deny  their  vote?  And  William,  who  began  the  fight, 
and  who  put  the  Gael  out  of  their  way,  they  shall  see  him  no  more 
prepared  [for  fight].  A  bell  shall  be  struck  in  Rome,  there  shall  be 
bonfires  and  music  in  every  little  and  in  every  great  [place]  throughout 
Erin.  Since  George  came  to  the  throne  the  Orangemen  are  under  grief, 
and  without  power  to  blow  their  nose. 

t  O  Jesus  crucified  on  tree,  do  not  see  the  people  put  down  who  never 
sold  the  woman  who  reared  thee,  on  any  consideration  ;  but  Luther  and 
his  crooked  way,  and  the  family  that  believe  in  him,  is  it  not  a  bad  right 
that  they  should  get  submission.  If  it  is  true  for  the  Orangemen,  there 
is  no  use  for  the  clergy  in  their  talk,  and  the  proof  of  that,  Ireland  has  to 
read,  that  it  is  injustice,  murder  and  treachery,  and  the  deception  (r) 
of  the  children  of  the  Galls  that  turned  the  Bible  over  into  English. 
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If  fADA  O  CUIfeAD  flOf. 


ChUAlAib  tnb,  mutiAb  bpeuj;,  50  bciucpAib  fb  fAn  cfAbjAl 
5°  5-cuippibe  niAijifcif  lei 5m  Arm  gAb  cumne, 
til  bf ml  ’fAn  gcAf  Abe  f^bim*  a$  meAllAb  UAirm  ah  cpbiD 
Ajuf  biulcAigib  do  gnotAiJib  tuiceif. 

CpeiDib  do’ii  blbip  ’f  ri A  cbibib  Af  niAlAipc  peif, 

11o  CAillpib  fib  til ac  T)e  ’f  a  CuriiAdcA, 

’S  ah  lonj;  fo  buAib  a  Ibij;  (?)  niA  cbibeAnn  fib  Atm  De  Ibim 
lompobAib  fi  A;f  beib  fib  puice; 

AlCAljlb  le  “OlA,  CA  Atl  C-AtAlf  t>A1fCllb~fi  Af, 

S  COtlgbOCAlf)  fe  Af  11A  CAOfCAlb  gAf DA, 

An  fliocc  1  5-CAC  ha  1  ngliAc  nAf  biol  ah  pAif  AfiAih 
AjUf  feAff Alt)  fe  AHAgAlt)  t>UfCA1$  A’f  DaIai$. 

Ca  ClAimA  5aII  ’n  Af  11DIA15  rnAf  beibeAb  niADfA  aIIa  Af  fliAb 
t)beiD  A5  1  Af f aid  An  c-tiAn  do  $oid  o’n  tiiACAif. 

Abe  [’f]  O  CeAllAig  beunpAt)  a  bfiAbAc  jah  cu  jah  eAb  jah 
ffiAn 

te  coil_A’f  cutii Abe  fig  ha  nJpAfA. 


tli’l  figeADoif  Uun  ha  bpeiDe  ha  speAfAib  AnbiAij  a  lAb 
Dac  mblonti  Ag  piocAt)  bpeug  Af  ujDAip, 

A  mbioblA  Af  bAff  a  meAf,  A5  DeAfbu^Ab  ’fAn  eiceAb, 

Ace  iocfAit)  fiAD  1  nDeife  ctiife. 
peAf  ^ah  f  ad  Af  c  ^An  LbijeAti  a  rmnijeAf  bAoib  An  fgeul, 
ttAipcepib  D’eifc  le  Af’  DubfAb, 

[S]  ADeif  50  flAiceAf  be  nAb  fAbAib  neAb  50  b-etig 
tDbeibeAf  aj;  pie  le  leAbfAib  t-uiceip. 


* —  An  foco.1  bdaflA  “fdieme.” 


masLh  oneaSnT^aSr  ^e*d  ^ 

U^*S«aS,  ‘ct^andTo  not  ^ 

S  SS  t S'  US 

leap,  it  will  turn  and  ye  shall  be  underneath  it.  J  S  lfc  a 
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How  long  has  it  been  said? 

I  heard,  if  it  be  true,  a  rumor  strange  and  new, 
That  they  mean  to  plant  schools  in  each  corner; 
The  plan  is  for  our  scaith,  to  steal  away  our  faith, 
And  to  train  up  the  spy  and  suborner. 

Our  clergy’s  word  is  good,  oh  seek  no  other  food, 
Our  church  has  God’s  own  arm  round  her ; 

But  if  ye  will  embark  on  this  vessel  in  the  dark, 

It  shall  turn  in  the  sea  and  founder.* 


But  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  Father  Bartley  is  our  sword, 
Set  fast  in  our  midst  as  a  nail  is ; 

’Tis  he  shall  guard  the  sheep,  his  clan  was  not  for  sleep, 
He  will  stand  against  the  Burkes  and  the  Dalys. t 
The  Gall  is  on  our  tracks,  like  wolves  that  rage  in  packs, 
They  seek  to  tear  the  lamb  from  the  mother ; 

But  O’Kelly  is  our  hound,  and  to  hunt  them  he  is  bound, 
Till  we  see  them  fall  to  tear  one  another. \ 


The  man  who  weaves  our  frieze,  the  cobbler  who  tells  lies, 
They  read  learned  authors  now! — cause  for  laughter- — 
Their  Bible  on  their  lips  and  at  their  finger  tips! 

But  they’ll  pay  for  it  all  hereafter. 

A  blind  unlettered  man  expounds  to  you  his  plan, 

Raftery,  whose  heart  in  him  is  burning, 

Who  bids  ye  all  to  know  that  none  to  heaven  can  go 
On  the  strength  of  their  Luther’s  learning.  § 


+  The  Dalys  of  Dunsandle,  no  doubt. 

1  Render  t  hanks  to  God,  Father  Bartley  {i.e.,  Bartholomew]  is  in  the 
West,  and  he  will  keep  guard  over  the  sheep,  he  is  of  the  race  that  in 
battle  or  conflict  never  sold  the  passion  [perhaps  a  mistake  for  ‘‘  sold  the 
pass  ”],  and  he  will  stand  against  Burkes  and  Dalys.  The  children  of  the 
Gall  are  after  us,  as  it  were  wolves  upon  the  mountains,  that  woidd 
be  seeking  to  steal  the  lamb  from  the  mother;  but  O’ Kelly  will  hunt 
them  without  hound,  horse,  or  bridle,  by  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
King  of  the  Graces. 

§  There  is  not  a  weaver  of  lawn  or  frieze,  or  a  cobbler  after  his  day, 
that  does  not  be  picking  lies  out  of  authors,  their  Bible  on  the  top  of 
their  fingers,  assuring  and  perjuring;  but  they  shall  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  case.  A  man  without  sight,  without  learning  [it  is]  who  expounds 
to  you  the  story,  Raftery.  who  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  who 
says  that  to  the  heaven  cf  God  no  one  shall  ever  go  who  will  be  pleading 
with  the  books  of  Luther. 
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mAHU^AT*)  All  tDOeiR  AR  SACSALIAlt): 
(teif  An  “ngeAjAn  ^tAp.”) 

A  "Oi a  gup  501^1*0 
An  UAip  ’p  An  PA 
A  Ppeicpitni-o  SACfAnA 

LeAgtA  Ap  PAp  1 

A  *Oia  gup  joipro 
An  PA  ’gup  An  UAip, 

A  Ppeicpimi'o  1 

A’p  a  cporPe-pe  50  puAp, 

50  pUAp  A*f  50  CpAppA, 

’S  !  cpAiPce  gAn  Ppij, 
gAn  cop  Ann  a  PAPiaiP 
gAn  cop  Ann  a  cporPe. 

bAinpiogAin  Pi  innci,' 
bAinpio^Ain  5An  PpPn,- 
Ate  pAinpirnro  ■oi-pe 
50  poiPP  a  epom. 

bti-p  An  PAinpiojAin  APuinn 
go  cpAiAce  a’p  50  ■ouPacj 
Oip  geoPArP  pi  cuiciujAA 
An  LA  pm,  a’p  PuaP  ; 

LuaP  nA  potA  < 

’Oo  -Poipc  pi  ’nA  ppot, 
pull  nA  PpeAp  PAn 

A^up  puiP  nA  PpeAp  -ouP  ; 

tuAC  nA  5cpoit>e  pin' 

T)o  Ppip  pi  50  cmj, 

CporPte  Pi  PAn 

A^np  cporPte  Pi  -ouP; 

tviAP  nA  pjcnArh 

CA  t>’A  mPAnugA-p  Anton,' 

CnAttiA  nA  rnt)An 

Agup  cnAniA  nA  nPuP. 

bn  At  An  OCApAip 
Ctnp  pi  Ap  Ponn, 
tiiAp  nA  PpiAppAp 
S5A01P  pi  Pe  ponn; 
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THE  CURSE  OF  THE  BOERS  ON  ENGLAND. 

(Translated  by  Lady  Gregory  ) 

O  God,  may  it  come  shortly, 

The  hour  and  this  day, 

When  we  shall  see  England 
Utterly  overthrown. 

0  God,  may  it  shortly  come, 

This  day  and  this  hour, 

When  we  shall  see  her 

And  her  heart  turned  cold. 

It  is  she  was  a  Queen, 

A  Queen  without  sorrow ; 

But  we  will  take  from  her, 

One  day  her  Crown. 

That  Queen  that  was  beautiful 
Will  be  tormented  and  darkened. 

For  she  will  get  her  reward 
In  that  day,  and  her  wage. 

Her  wage  for  the  blood 

She  poured  out  on  the  streams ; 

Blood  of  the  white  man, 

Blood  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  those  hearts 
That  she  broke  in  the  end; 

Hearts  of  the  white  man, 

Hearts  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  bones 

That  are  whitening  to-day ; 

Bones  of  the  white  man, 

Bones  of  the  black  man. 

Her  wage  for  the  hunger 
That  she  put  on  foot ; 

Her  wage  for  the  fever, 

That  is  an  old  tale  with  her. 
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ItlAllugdt)  ad  t)oeiji  aj\  SdcpAtiAiO; 


tuAd  nA  mbAincfieAbAd 

*0’fA5  f>  5^ti  Ptb 
LuaC  nd  ngAif^iOeAC 
CuiJI  fl  Af\  bio^. 

tuAC  tiA  troilleAticA 
’O’-pAg  fi  pA  Cf\At>,- 
tuAC  tiA  iroit>i|\ceAC 
CaiC  f!  A|1  pAn. 

tuAC  tiA  ri-1iroiAriA6 
(CtlUAj  A  5CAf), 
tuAC  tiA  Tl-AlFJUCeAC 
Cuiji  fi  Cum  bAifj 

tuAC  riA  n-6ifieAnnAC 

CCAf  fl  A|\  Cfioir, 
tuAC  5AC  emit) 

"O’A  troeA|mAit)  fi  fsinon 

tuAC  tiA  mittiun 

T)o  tub  fi  ’f  T)o  bjiif, 

IuaC  tiA  mittiun 
£A  ocjiuf  Anoifj 

A  tigeA^nA  50  ncuicit) 

Afi  muttAd  a  cinn 
ITlAttAdc  ha  n-OAome 
j,  “Do  tuic  te  n-A  tmnj 

ITlAttAdC  UA  fUAJIAd 

A’f  mAttACc  ha  mbeAg, 
ITlAttAdc  ha  n-Anb^Ann, 

A’f  mAttAdc  UA  tAg. 

Ill  CifceAnn  An  UijeAjmA 
te  mAttAdc  nA  mbjr, 

Adc  Cifcpit)  Se  doit>de 
te  ofnA  pAoi  t)eoi|i. 

(Jifcpt)  S6  doitide 

te  CAoineAt)  nA  mbodc, 

S  cA  CAOince  nA  rrntcib 
D’A  fgAoiteAt)  Anode. 


The  Curse  of  the  Boers  on  England. 
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Her  wage  for  the  white  villages 
She  has  left  without  men  ; 

Her  wage  for  the  brave  men 
She  has  put  to  the  sword. 

Her  wage  for  the  orphans 
She  has  left  under  pain ; 

Her  wage  for  the  exiles 

She  has  spent  with  wandering. 

For  the  people  of  India 
(Pitiful  is  their  case) ; 

For  the  people  of  Africa 
She  has  put  to  death. 


For  the  people  of  Ireland, 
Nailed  to  the  cross ; 

Wage  for  each  people 
Her  hand  has  destroyed. 

Her  wage  for  the  thousands 
She  deceived  and  she  broke ; 
Her  wage  for  the  thousands 
Finding  death  at  this  hour. 


O  Lord,  let  there  fall 

Straight  down  on  her  head 
The  curse  of  the  peoples 
That  have  fallen  with  us. 


The  curse  of  the  mean, 

And  the  curse  of  the  small, 
The  curse  of  the  weak 
And  the  curse  of  the  low. 

The  Lord  does  not  listen 
To  the  curse  of  the  strong, 
But  He  will  listen 
To  sighs  and  to  tears. 


He  will  always  listen 

To  the  crying  of  the  poor, 
And  the  crying  of  thousands 
Is  abroad  to-night. 
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CumA  CpoiPe  C^tlin. 


(SipebbAiP  nA  cAoince 
Jo  T)l A,  CA  fUAf, 

111  pAOA  50  fpoifpm 
jAb  mAltACc  A  bPuAp. 

t)biP  curiiAbc,  ad  PA  pu 
-A5  gAb  uiPe  Peop 
tong-COSAlt)  PO  bAtAp 
’S  Ati  bpAippge  rnbip. 

Asup  cuicpip,  mAp  rhAPPAbe, 
Jo  cpom  Ap  An  Pubc 
T)’pA5  Aippic  ’nA  pApAb 
A’p  "bopAij  50  bobc. 


cvittiA  Cnoit>e  CAitirij 

Ponri6<v6  Ua  PApgAin  x>  Aicpip,  7  CAt>g  11a  ‘OonncA’6A  T>o  cuip  piop. 

A  >ObtfmAiPP  O15,  mA  tbiPip  tAp  pAipp^e 
t>eip  me  pern  leAc,  ip  nA  pern  po  PeApmAP, 

Ip  bbip  a$ac  pbipin  PA  AonAig  ip  mAp^AiP, 

Ip  mgeAn  R105  Jpeige  mAp  beiPe  PeAptA  a$ac. 

tllA  tbiPip-pe  Anonn  cA  cotiiApbA  aj^aiyi  opc  ; 

JZ&  cub  pionn  A$up  Pa  pulp  $p ApA  a$ac 
X)A  bocAn  -oeAg  it>’  cup  buiPe  bACAPPAb, 
tllAp  bbAp  beAP-nA-bo  no  pop  1  n^AppAite: 


Ip  peiPeAnAb  Apeip  po  PAbAip  An  jaPap  opc  ; 

T)o  PAbAip^  ah  nAopgAb  ’pa’  buppAibin  poin'un  opc  ; 
Ip  cu  ip  bAo^AiPe  AonAip  ”  Ap  pup  ua  jcoiPPce) 
S  50  pAbAip  gAn  bbiPe  50  bpAc  50  bpAjAip  me. 

T)o  jeAPpAip  PAtfi-pA,  Ajup  p’mnpip  bpbAj  PAm, 

Jo  mbeiceA  porhAm-pA  a$  cpo  nA  ^CAopAb  ; 

*Oo  Pei 5eAp  peAP  Agup  cpi  bbAp  ^PAoPAb  bujAc, 

’S  ni  bpuApAp  Anti  acc  UAn  a’  meiPiP. 

T)o  geAPPAip  PAm-pA,  ni  bA  PeACAip  puic, 
toinjeAp  oip  pA  bpAnn-peoiP  Aipgip  ; 

“Oa  bAiPe  PbAg  po  bAiPcib  niAp^AiP  ; 

Ip  cuipc  bpeAg  aoPPa  coip  CAob  nA  pAipp^e, 
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That  crying  will  rise  up 
To  God  that  is  above; 

It  is  not  long  till  every  curse 
Comes  to  His  ears. 

Every  single  tear 

Shall  have  power  in  that  day, 

To  whelm  a  warship 
In  the  great  deep. 

And  they  shall  fall  for  a  curse 
Heavily  upon  the  people 

Who  have  left  Africa  a  waste 
And  the  Boers  in  poverty. 


1901. 


THE  GRIEF  OF  A  GIRL’S  HEART. 

O  Donall  og,  if  you  go  across  the  sea,  bring  myself  with  you  and 
do  not  forget  it;  and  you  will  have  a  sweetheart  for  fair  days  and 
market  days,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece  beside  you  at 
night. 

It  is  late  last  night  the  dog  was  speaking  of  you ;  the  snipe  was 
speaking  of  you  in  her  deep  marsh.  It  is  you  are  the  lonely  bird 
through  the  woods ;  and  that  you  may  be  without  a  mate  until  you 
find  me. 

You  promised  me,  and  you  said  a  lie  to  me,  that  you  would  be 
before  me  where  the  sheep  are  flocked ;  I  gave  a  whistle  and  three 
hundred  cries  to  you,  and  I  found  nothing  there  but  a  bleating  lamb. 

You  promised  me  a  thing  that  was  hard  for  you,  a  ship  of  gold 
under  a  silver  mast ;  twelve  towns  with  a  market  in  all  of  them,  and 
a  fine  white  court  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 
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CutiiA  Cporbe  CAibin; 


T)o  geAbbAif  OArn-fA,  ni  nAp  b’pbioip, 
go  ociubpcA  tAiminne  00  bpoiceAn  bipg  OAm  ; 

ociubptA  bpogA  •oo  bpoioeAn  eAii  oaui  ; 

If  cubArb  oo’n  cfiooA  bA  “bAdfe  1  nSipinn. 

A  “OomnAibb  <5ig,  b’peApp  “buic  mife  AgAC 
’ll  A  beAti  u Af At,  uAibpeAb  lomApcAb  ; 

“Do  bputipAinn  bo  Aguf  00-gbAnAinn  cuigeAn  ouic  ; 
ir,  oA  mbAb  bpuAvb  e,  •oo  buAibpinn  buibbe  beAC. 

Ob,  obon,  Aguf  ni  be  bocpAf, 
tllfeAfbA  bib,  *0156,  1lA  COObACA, 

^a  iroeAff  -OAriifA  beic  CAnAibe  cpiubAVbA  ; 

Abe  gpAt)  fif  015  if  b  bpeoit)  50  pobbuf  me  ! 

If  mob  Af  mAioin  00  bonnAC-fA  ah  c-oigfeAf 

Ap  mum  bApAibb  Ag  gAbAib  Ati  botAip  ; 

lliop  t)puio  ffe  biom  if  niop  buip  pe  pcpot)  opm  ; 

’S  Af  mo  CAfA-b  AbAibe  •bAm  ’f  eAt)  00  goibeAf  mo  •botAin; 

’tluAif  tbitmu-pe  fern  50  CobAp  An  blAignip, 

Suitmn  piop  Ag  •oeAtiAm  buA’bAfCA, 

TluAif  bim  au  fAojAb  if  nA  peicim  mo  buAbAibb; 
go  fAib  pgAib  An  omAif  1  mbAff  a  gpuAtmA, 

Siuo  b  An  “OomnAb  130  tugAf  gpAt>  t>uic. 

An  “OorrmAb  01'peAb  poirii  “OomnAb  CApgA  ; 

If  mife  Af  mo  gbuinib  a’  bbigeAt)  nA  pAipe, 

'S  eA-b  bl  mo  t>A  fuib  a  piop-tAbAipc  An  gpA-b’  -buic: 

0  !  At>b,  a  rhAitpin,  CAbAif  mb  pern  ■00, 

If  CAbAif  A  bflllb  AgAC  Oo’n  CfAOgAb  gO  bblf  OO  J 
6ipig  pern  Ag  lAffArb  oeipce, 

Agup  nA  gAb  fiAf  nA  AniAf  im’  bibeAtn; 

“OubAifc  mo  mAitpin  biom  gAn  bAbAifc  beAC 
Inoiu  nA  1  mbAifeAb  nA  “Oia  “OomnAig, 

If  obc  An  Cf Ac  00  tug  pi  fogA  -bAm, 

’S  b  “  ounAt)  An  oofAif  b  cAf  eip  ha  pogbA.” 

UA  mo  bfonie-pe  bom  oub  be  bAipne, 

11b  be  guAb  oub  a  bbAt>  i  gceAfobAin, 

Ho  be  bonn  bfoige  bbA*  Af  bAbbAlb  bAnA  ; 

’S  guf  •beinip  bionn  oub  -biom  op  cionn  mb  fbAince; 

bo  bAinif  foip  •biom,  if  oo  bAinif  fiAf  -biom, 

“Oo  bAinif  foiiiAm,  if  oo  bAinif  im’  PiArb  ■biom, 

“Oo  bAinif  JeAbAb,  if  oo  bAinif  5b1Ar|  “biom, 

’S  if  fb-mbf  m’eAgbA  guf  bAinif  “Oia  -biom  ! 
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You  promised  me  a  thing  that  is  not  possible,  that  you  would  give 
me  gloves  of  the  skin  of  a  fish ;  that  you  would  give  me  shoes  of  the 
skin  of  a  bird;  and  a  suit  of  the  dearest  silk  in  Ireland. 

O  Donall  og,  it  is  I  would  be  better  to  you  than  a  high,  proud, 
spendthrift  lady:  I  would  milk  the  cow;  I  would  bring  help  to  you; 
and  if  you  were  hard  pressed,  I  would  strike  a  blow  for  you. 

O,  ochone,  and  it’s  not  with  hunger  or  with  wanting  food,  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  that  I  am  growing  thin,  and  my  life  is  shortened; 
but  it  is  the  love  of  a  young  man  has  withered  me  away. 

It  is  early  in  the  morning  that  I  saw  him  coming,  going  along 
the  road  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  he  did  not  come  to  me ;  he  made 
nothing  of  me ;  and  it  is  on  my  way  home  that  I  cried  my  fill. 

When  I  go  by  mjself  to  the  Well  of  Loneliness,  I  sit  down  and  I 
go  through  my  trouble ;  when  I  see  the  world  and  do  not  see  my 
boy,  he  that  has  an  amber  shade  in  his  hair. 

It  was  on  that  Sunday  I  gave  my  love  to  you ;  the  Sunday  that  is 
last  before  Easter  Sunday.  And  myself  on  my  knees  reading  the 
Passion ;  and  my  two  eyes  giving  love  to  you  for  ever. 

O,  aya !  my  mother,  give  myself  to  him ;  and  give  him  all  that  you 
have  in  the  world ;  get  out  yourself  to  ask  for  alms,  and  do  not  come 
back  and  forward  looking  for  me. 

My  mother  said  to  me  not  to  be  talking  with  you  to-day,  or  to¬ 
morrow,  or  on  the  Sunday ;  it  was  a  bad  time  she  took  for  telling  me 
that ;  it  was  shutting  the  door  after  the  house  was  robbed. 

My  heart  is  as  black  as  the  blackness  of  the  sloe,  or  as  the  black 
coal  that  is  on  the  smith’s  forge ;  or  as  the  sole  of  a  shoe  left  in  white 
halls ;  it  was  you  put  that  darkness  over  my  life. 

You  have  taken  the  east  from  me;  you  have  taken  the  west  from 
me  ;  you  have  taken  what  is  before  me  and  what  is  behind  me ;  you 
have  taken  the  moon,  you  have  taken  the  sun  from  me,  and  my  fear 
is  great  that  you  have  taken  God  from  me ! 


IQOI. 
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b^n-Cnoic  6ineArm  6g. 

(te  ’OonnbA’b  TTIac  ConuiApA.) 

t)eip  beAnnAbc  om’  bpoibe  50  cip  ua  h-CipeAnn, 
t>An-bnoic  CipeAnn  og  ! 

Cum  a  niAipeAnn  x>e  pi  o  Ip  a*  Ip  a’p  Cibip, 

Ap  bAn-bnoic  CipeAnn  65. 

An  Aic  ud  ’nAp  b’Aoibinn  binn-jut  eAn, 
ttlAp  fAm-bpuic  bAom  aj;  CAomeA-b  5aoT)aI  ; 

’Sb  mo  bAp  a  belt  mile  mile  1  seem, 

0  bAn-bnoic  CipeAim  65. 

brbeAnn  bAppA  bog  plim  Ap  bAoin-bnoic  CipeAni?, 
t)An-bnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

’S  ip  peAppA  nA  ’n  cip  po  *01 1  $Ab  plbibe  Ann, 
t>An-6noic  CipeAnn  6$  ! 

“Oob  Ap-o  a  coillce  ’p  bA  -bipeAb  peit», 

’S  a  mblAt  mAp  aoI  Ap  rfiAoilmn  jeuj;,- 
UA  spAt)  aj  mo  6porbe  1  m’incinn  pem 
Do  bAn-Cnoic  CipeAnn  65: 

CA  gAppA  liomfiAp  1  T>cip  nA  b-0ipeAnn, 
t)An-bnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

A’p  peApAboin  sporbe  nA  clAorbpeA-b  ceuocA 
Ap  bAn-tnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

ITl’  pA-ocuippe  cporbe  ’p  mo  buitfme  pgeul, 

Iat)  A5  ^AllApoic  piop  pA  jpeim,  mo  leun  ! 

’S  a  mbAilce  *o’A  poinn  pA  biop  50  *OAOp, 
t)An-bnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

Ip  popping  ’p  ip  mop  1AD  cpuAbA  nA  b-CipeAnn, 
t)An-bnoic  CipeAnn  65  ! 

A  scuro  meAlA  ’^up  uAbCAip  A’^luAipeAbc  ’nA  plAot)A, 
Ap  bAn-bnoic  CipeAnn  65: 

RAbArb  mb  Ap  cuAipc  no  ip  luAb  mo  pAogAt, 
po’n  cAlAm  beAs  ptiAipc  pin  ip  -ouaI  t>o  5aoT>aI  ! 

'S  50  mb’peAppA  liom  ’nA  -ouAip  t>A  uAipleAbc  6 
t)eit  Ap  bAn-bnoic  CipeAnn  65. 


Composed  whilst  the  poet  was  in  exile,  on  the  Continent  (at  Ham- 
barg),  during  the  penal  regime.  The  name  Eire  (Ireland)  is  dissyllabic 
and  may  be  pronounced  as  “eyrie.”  The  bard  was  born  at  Cratloe 
Clare  County,  about  1/10,  and  outlived  the  century.  In  spite  of  the 
penal  laws  against  education,  he  succeeded  111  acquiring,  at  home  and 
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THE  FAIR  HILLS  OF  EIRE. 

(By  Doncadh  Mac  Conmara.  Circa  1736.*) 
(Translated  by  Dr.  Sigerson  in  “Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall.”) 

Air:  “Uileacan  Dub  O.” 

Take  my  heart’s  blessing  over  to  dear  Eire’s  strand — 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O  ! 

To  the  Remnant  that  love  her — Our  Forefathers’  Land  ! 
Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

How  sweet  sing  the  birds,  o’er  mount  there  and  vale, 

Like  soft-sounding  chords,  that  lament  for  the  Gael, — 

And  I,  o’er  the  surge,  far,  far  away  must  wail 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O. 

How  fair  are  the  flowers  on  the  dear  daring  peaks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  1 

Far  o’er  foreign  bowers  I  love  her  barest  reeks, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

Triumphant  her  trees,  that  rise  on  ev’ry  height,  _ 
Bloom-kissed,  the  breeze  comes  odorous  and  bright, 

The  love  of  my  heart  1—0  my  very  soul’s  delight ! 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  1 

Still  numerous  and  noble  her  sons  who  survive, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

The  true  hearts  in  trouble,— the  strong  hands  to  strive — 
Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O  1 

Ah,  ’tis  this  makes  my  grief,  my  wounding  and  my  woe 
To  think  that  each  chief  is  now  a  vassal  low, 

And  my  Country  divided  amongst  the  Foreign  Foe — 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Erie  O  ! 

In  purple  they  gleam,  like  our  High  Kings  of  yore, 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

With  honey  and  cream  are  her  plains  flowing  o’er, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

Once  more  I  will  come,  or  very  life  shall  fail, 

To  the  heart-haunted  home  of  the  ever-faithful  Gael, 

Than  king’s  boon  more  welcome  the  swift  swelling  sail — 
For  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eird  O  1 


on  the  Continent,  a  mastery  of  classic  and  foreign  languages  Besides 
short  poems,  he  wrote  a  mock-heroic  ^Eneid,  detailing  his  adventures. 
In  his  old  am;  he  became  blind,  and  the  Irish  teachers  and  pupils  m 
Waterford,  with  old-time  liberality  and  appreciativeness,  laid  a  tribute 
on  themselves  for  his  maintenance. 

247 
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t)An-6noic  6ipeAnn  Og. 


SgAipeAnti  An  AfuOc  Af  geAtriAf  Agup  pOAf  Arm; 

Ap  bAn-Onoic  (SipeAnn  65  ; 

Agup  CAgAro  fin  ubbA  cmtifA  Ap  geugAib  Ann, 
Ap  bAn-Onoic  6ipeAnn  Og. 
t)iotAf  Aguf  fAtriA  1  ngbeAnncAib  ceo 
’S  nA  ffotA  ’fAn  cfArrifA  a’  tAbAipc  Ap  neov«'i  ; 
A’f  uipge  nA  Siiiipe  a’  bpuCc  ’nA  ftoig, 

Ap  bAn-Onoic  <5ipeAnn  og. 

If  ofgAitce  pAilceAO  An  Aic  fin  6ipe, 
t)An-Onoic  6ipeAnn  Og  ! 

Agiif  cof aA  nA  ftAince  a  mbApp  nA  -oeife, 

A  rnbAn-Onoic  dhpeAnn  Og. 
t)A  binne  ’nA  meufA  Ap  OeAtiAib  ceoit, 

Semin  ’guf  gOimpeA-O  a  tAog  ’f  a  mbo, 

Agiif  CAitneArh  nA  gpeine  optA  AofOA  ’f  og 
Ap  bAn-Onoic  6ipeAnn  Og. 


The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire : 
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The  dew-drops  sparkle,  like  diamonds  on  the  corn. 

Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  O  ! 

Where  green  boughs  darkle  the  bright  apples  burn 
Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

Behold,  in  the  valley,  cress  and  berries  bland, 

Where  streams  love  to  dally,  in  that  Wondrous  Land, 

While  the  great  River-voices  roll  their  music  grand 
Round  tire  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 

Oh,  ’tis  welcoming,  wide-hearted,  that  dear  land  of  love ! 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O! 

New  life  unto  the  martyred  is  the  pure  breeze  above 
The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O ! 

More  sweet  than  tune  flowing  o’er  the  chords  of  gold 
Comes  the  kine’s  soft  lowing,  from  the  mountain  fold, — 

Oh,  the  Splendor  of  the  Sunshine  on  them  all, — Young  and  Old. 
’Mid  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eir6  01 
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seAPPA: 


(Coif  ha  cemeA-o  :  peg,  n6p a,  Jobmuc,  Site  beAg,  Caic  m'  bhuAiAltA). 


PbfA.  A  "peg,  irmif  fjeut  pumn. 

pej.  P’aic  Liotn  fin  !  Innif  fbm  fjeut. 

gob.  Pi’t  Aon  rhAit  mnci,  a  peg  ;  b’feAff  tmn  x>o  f  jeut-fA. 

Site.  Dbm,  a  peg  ;  beiPtm'X)  AnA-focAif. 

Peg.  PAb  UlAlt  nAf  fAnAlf  fOCAIf  Afblf,  ’nUAIf  bi  “  PlAXIfA  nA 
n-Obc  jCof  ”  ajaiu  x>A  mnfinc  ! 

Site.  PlAf  fin  ni  fCAX)fAP  CAic  ni  PuAbAttA  Ab  Am’  fifioCAP: 

CAlC.  CbUJAIf  Xl’blteAb  !  Pi  fAbAf-fA  AX>’  pfIOCAP,  A  bAltt 
ibin  ! 

^ob.  PA  bAC  1  pbm,  a  CAic  ;  ni  fAib  Aoinne’  x>A  pfiocAP  Ab  i 
x>A  teijmc  uiffti. 

Site.  Do  bi,  Afcom  ;  Ajuf  munA  mbeiPeAP  50  fAib,  ni  tiu$- 
fAinn. 

tlopA.  AbAif  te  peg  nAb  tiujfAip  Anoif,  a  Sbite,  I  mnebfAiP 
fi  fjeut  xiumn. 

Site.  Pi  tiugfAT),  a  pej,  pb  pux)  imteobAiP  oftn. 

peg.  PIA’f  eAP,  fuij  Annfo  Am’  Aice,  1  xicpeo  nA  peuppAiP 
Aoinne’  tu  pfiocAP  jAn  flop  xiom. 

CAic.  PiPeAp  jeAtt  50  bpfiocfAiP  An  cac  i.  A  toice  big, 
beiPeAp  fjeut  bpeAg  AjAinn,  munA  mbeiPeAP  cu  jem  -]  do  buixi 
tiugfAige. 

5ob.  Pipe,  a  CbAic,  no  cuiffif  aj  jut  i,  *]  beiPmio  jAn  fjeut. 
PI  A  buipceAf  feAfj  Af  pej,  ni  mneofAiP  fi  Aon  (jeut  Anobc. 
SeAP  Anoif,  a  pej,  cA  jAb  Aoinne’  cium,  aj  bfAt  Af  fjeut  uaic. 

pej.  Pi  feAf  Ann  pAX>  6,  *]  if  b  Ainm  x>o  bi  Aif,  SeAPnA  ;  -\ 

jfeufAiPe  b’eAP  e ;  bi  ci  j  beAj  xieAf  ctutrhAf  Aije,  aij  bun 
cnuic,  Af  tAob  nA  poitme  ;  bi  cAtAoif  ftijAn  Aije  x>o  Pem  fb 
f 6m  X)o  pbm,  bA  jnAt  teif  fuiPe  mnci  um  tfAtnbnA,  ’nuAif 
biPeAP  obAif  An  tAe  cpiobnui  jce  ;  *|  ’nuAif  fuiPeAP  p  b  mnci, 
biPeAp  pb  Af  a  fAfCAbc.  Pi  meAtboj  mine  Aije,  Af  cfobAp  1 
n-A?ce  nA  cemeAp  ;  -|  Anoif  -j  Afif  buifeAP  fb  a  tArh  mnci,  -]  tbjAP 
fb  tAn  a  Puifn  xie’n  mm,  -|  biPeAp  X)A  cojAinc  Af  a  ftiAimneAf. 
Pi  cfAnn  ubAtt  aj  pAp  Af  An  xicAob  Amuib  xie  Pofuf  Aije,  -]  ’nuAif 
biPeAp  CAfc  Aif,  6  belt  aj  cojaihc  nA  mine,  buifeAP  fb  tAm  ’fA 
bf Ann  f An,  -]  tbjAP  fb  ceAnn  xie  ’f nA  b-ubtAib,  -j  xi’iteAp  f b  b — 

Site.  O  a  CbiAfCAif !  a  pnej,  nAf  PeAf  b  ! 

pej.  Ciaco,  An  bAtAoif,  nS  An  mm,  nb  An  c-ubAtt,  bA  PeAf  ? 

Site.  An  c-ubAtt,  jAn  Aiiifuf  I 
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SEADNA’S  THREE  WISHES. 

From  Seadna  (Shayna),  by  Father  Peter  O’Leary. 

(By  the  Fireside-— Peg,  Fora,  Gobnet,  Little  Sheila, 

Kate  Buckley.) 

Nora. — Peg,  tell  us  a  story. 

Peg. — I'd  like  that.  Tell  a  story  yourself. 

Gobnet. — She  is  no  good,  Peg;  we  prefer  your  story. 

Sheila. — Do,  Peg;  we  will  be  very  quiet. 

Peg. — How  well  you  did  not  keep  quiet  last  night,  when  I 
was  telling  “  The  dog  with  the  eight  legs.” 

Sheila. — Because  Kate  Buckley  would  not  stop,  but 
pinching  me. 

Kate.-— You  lie!  I  was  not  pinching  you,  you  little  hag! 

Gob. — Don’t  mind  her,  Kate.  There  was  no  one  pinching 
her,  but  she  pretending  it. 

Sheila.— But  there  was;  and  only  that  there  was  I  would 
not  screech. 

Fora. — Tell  Peg  that  you  won’t  screech  now,  and  she  will 
tell  us  a  story. 

Sheila. — I  won’t  screetch  now,  Peg,  whatever  will  happen 
to  me. 

pEG. — y^ell,  then,  sit  here  near  me  so  that  no  one  can  pinch 
unknown  to  me. 

Kate. — I’ll  engage  the  cat  will  pinch  her.  You  little  hussy, 
we  would  have  a  fine  story  but  for  yourself  and  your  screeching. 

Gob.— Whist!  Kate,  or  you’ll  make  her  cry,  and  we’ll  be 
without  a  story.  If  Peg  is  made  angry  she  will  not  tell  a 
story  to-night.  There,  now,  Peg,  everyone  is  mute,  expecting 
a  story  from  you. 

pEG. — There  was  a  man  long  ago  and  the  name  that  was 
on  him  was  Seadhna,  and  he  was  a  shoemaker.  He  had  a 
nice  well-sheltered  little  house  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  side 
of  the  shelter.  He  had  a  chair  of  soogauns  which  he  himself 
tnade  for  himself,  and  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  in  it  in 
the  evening  when  the  work  of  the  day  used  to  be  completed, 
and  when  he  sat  in  it  he  was  quite  at  his  ease.  He  had  a 
malvogue  of  meal  hanging  up  near  the  fire,  and  now  and  then 
h.6  used  to  put  his  hand  into  it  and  take  a  fist-full  of  the  meal, 
and  be  chewing  at  his  leisure.  He  'had  an  apple-tree  growing 
outside  his  door,  and  when  he  used  to  be  thirsty  from  chewing 
the  meal,  he  used  to  put  his  hand  into  tnat  tree  and  take  one 
of  the  apples  and  eat  it. 
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Cdic.  P’f  eApp  tiom-fA  An  mm  ;  tii  bAmpeAt)  An  c-ubAtt  An 
c-ocpAf  tie  tiume. 

Job.  P’peApp  liom-fA  An  CAtAoip  ;  1  Cuippmn  peg  1  n-A  fuitie 
innci,  Aig  mnfinc  nA  fgeut. 

peg.  If  mAit  burn  ptdmdif  tti,  a  £obnuic. 

5ob.  If  peApp  Cum  tia  fgeut  tufA,  a  pbeg.  Ciontiuf  -o’lmtig 
le  SeAtmA  ? 

peg.  id  t>d  fAib  f 6  Ag  -otAnArh  bptg,  tug  fe  ft  noeApA  nd 
fAib  a  tuilte  teAtAif  Aige,  nd  a  tuiUe  fndite,  nd  a  tuilte  ctipeAC. 
Pi  An  tAoibin  •oCitieAnAC  fuAf,  -j  An  gpeim  tibrbeAnAC  cuftA  ;  -] 
ntofb  putdip  -DO  -out  -]  AtibAf  -DO  foidtAf  put  a  bpeut)pAt>  f 6  A 
tuilte  bpog  -oo  t>tAnAm. 

’Oo  gbuAif  ft  Af  mAi-oin,  1  bi  cpi  fgiltinge  ’n-A  p<5cA,  -j  ni  pAitt 
fC  AC c  mite  o’n  t>cig  ’nuAip  buAil  -oume  boCc  uitne,  Aig  lAfpAit) 
■otipce.  “  CAbAip  -Com  T>tipc  Af  fon  An  cSldnuigteopA,  •]  te  b- 
AnmAnnAib  do  rhAfb,  i  CAf  CeAnn  vo  ftdmce,”  Aff  An  -oume 
boCc.  Ubug  SeAtmA  fgilling  do,  "j  AnnfAn  ni  fAib  Aige  aCc  t)d 
rgillmg.  PubAipc  ft  leif  fCm  go  mbptroip  go  notAnpAt)  An 
■od  fgilling  a  gnb. 

TH  fAib  f 6  ACc  mite  eite  6  bAite  ’nuAif  buAit  beAn  boCc  uime, 

1  1  cof-noCcuigte.  “  CAbAif  Dom  congnAt)  eigin,”  Af  fifi,  “  Af 
fon  An  cStdnuigteof a,  "j  te  b-AnmAnnAib  do  triAfb,  1  CAf  CeAnn 
•00  ftdince.”  Po  gtAC  cpuAige  01  6,  -j  tug  pt  fgittmg  01',  ^ 
X)  imtig  pi.  t)o  bi  Aon  fgittmg  Arhdin  Annfoin  Aige,  aCc  do 
tiomdin  fe  teif,  a  bfAt  Aif  go  mbuAilpeAt)  fiAnf  Cigin  uime  do 
CuippeAt)  Af  a  Cumuf  a  gno  a  PCAnAm.  Tliopb  fAT>A  gup  cAfAt) 
Aip  teAnb^i  C  Ag  gut  te  fuACc  *j  te  b-ocpAf.  “  ,Ap  fon  An  cStdn- 
uigteopA,”  Aff  An  teAnb,  “  CAbAip  Dom  put)  Cigin  te  n-ite.”  Pi 
dg  of ca  1  ngAp  TiCib,  1  do  C11  Ait)  SeAtmA  ifceAC  Ann,  -j  CeAnnuig 
fC  bpic  Afdin  1  tug  ft  Cum  An  lemb  t.  ’ttuAip  puAip  An  teAnb 
An  c-Afdn  -o’Atpuig  a  teAtb  ;  -o’fdf  fe  fUAf  1  n-difoe,  *j  *00  tAf 
fotAf  longAticAC  n-A  fuitib  •]  n-A  CeAnACAib,  1  t>cpeo  go  ocdinic 
fgAnnp At)  Af  StieAtnA. 

Site.  Pia  tmn  !  a  peg,  if  -oCCa  gup  true  SeAtmA  boCc  1  tuige. 

peg.  riiop  tuic  ;  aCc  md’f  eAt),  bA  -oiCeAtt  t>o.  Cborn  tUAt 
AgUf  -o’feu-o  ft  tAbAlfC,  -OUbAlfC  ft  1  “  CAt)  t  An  f At)Af  -oume 

tufA  ?  AgUf  if  t  ffeAgfA  f  u  Aip  ft :  “A  SneAtmA,  cd  Pia 
buiPeAC  tiioc.  AmgeAt  if  eAt)  mife.  If  mt  An  cpiomAt)  ti- 
Ain^eAl  gup  tugAif  t)tifc  t >6  Antmi  Af  fon  An  cSldmugteop a,  -i 
Anoif  cfi  S«i*e  AgAC  te  pAgdil  6  Pia  ua  gtoipe.  Upp  Af  Pia 
Aon  cpi  gui-oe  if  coit  teAC,  geobAip  iat)  ;  aCc  td  Aon  ComAipte 
Am  din  AgAnifA  te  cAbAipc  tmic, — nd  -oeApmui-o  An  PptcAipe.” 
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Sheila. — Oh,  my  goodness!  Peg,  wasn’t  it  nice? 

Peg.— Which  is  it;  the  chair  or  the  meal  or  the  apple,  that 
was  nice. 

Sheila.— The  apple,  to  be  sure. 

Kate. — I  would  prefer  the  meal.  The  apple  would  not  take 
the  hunger  off  a  person. 

Gob. — I  would  prefer  the  chair,  for  I  would  put  Peg  sitting 
in  it  telling  the  stories. 

Peg. — You  are  good  for  flattery,  Gobnet. 

Gob. — You  are  better  for  the  stories,  Peg.  How  did  it  go 
with  Seadhna? 

Peg. — One  day  as  he  was  making  shoes  he  noticed  that  he 
had  no  more  leather  nor  any  more  thread  nor  any  more  wax. 
He  had  the  last  piece  on,  and  the  last  stitch  put,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  go  and  provide  materials  before  he  could 
make  any  more  shoes.  He  set  out  in  the  morning  and  there 
were  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  he  was  only  a  mile 
from  the  house  when  he  met  a  poor  man  asking  for  alms.. 
“  Give  me  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health,”  said  the  poor  man.  .  Seadhna 
give  him  one  shilling,  and  then  he  had  but  two  shillings.  He 
said  to  himself  that  possibly  two  shillings  would  do  his 
business.  He  was  only  another  mile  from  home  when  he  met 
a  poor  woman,  and  she  barefooted.  “  Give  me  some  help, 
said  she,  “  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  and  for  the  souls  of 
your  dead  and  for  your  health.”  He  felt  compassion  for  her 
and  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  went  away.  He  had  one 
shilling  then;  still  he  went  on  expecting  that  he  would  meet 
some  good  fortune  which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  his 
business.  It  was  not  long  till  he  met  a  child  and  he  crying 
with  cold  and  hunger.  “For  the  sake  of  the  Saviour,”  said 
the  child,  “  give  me  something  to  eat.”  There  was  a  stage 
house  near  them  and  Seadhna  went  into  it,  and  he  bought  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  he  brought  it  to  the  child.  When  the  child  got 
the  bread  his  figure  changed.  He  grew  up  very  tall,  and  light 
flamed  in  his  two  eyes  and  in  his  countenance,  so  that  Seadhna 
became  terrified. 

Sheila.— Oh !  God  help  us !  Peg,  I  suppose  poor  Seadhna 
fainted. 

pEG. — He  did  not,  but  then,  he  was  very  near  it.  As  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  he  said,  “  What  sort  of  person  are  you?  ” 
The  answer  he  got  was,  “  Seadhna,  God  is  thankful  to  you. 
I  am  an  angel.  I  am  the  third  angel  to  whom  you  have  given 
alms  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour.  And  now  you  have 
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“  Pj;uf  An  npeipip  Liom  50  bpAi$eAP  mo  juiPe  ?  ”  AffA  SeAPnA. 
“  “Deifim,  gAn  AmpAp,”  Aff’  An  c-Ain^eAL.  “  UA  50  mAit,”  AffA 
SeAPnA,  “  c a  cAtAoip  GeA^  PeAp  fugAn  A^Am  ’fA  bAiLe,  -]  An  uiLe 
PAiLcin  a  tA^Ann  ApceAb,  ni  puLAip  Leif  puiPe  innce.  An  beup 
pume  eite  a  fuiPpiP  innce,  Abe  mb  pbin,  50  jjceAngLAiP  pb 
innce  !  ”  “  ^Aipe,  pAipe  !  a  SbeAPnA,”  Aff’  An  c-AmgeAL ;  “  fin 

guiPe  bpeAg  imtigte  $An  CAipbe.  UA  PA  beAnn  eile  ajac,  -]  nA 
peApiiiuip  An  UpocAipe.”  “  UA,”  AffA  SeAPnA,  “  meALboipjin 
mine  AgAtn  ’fA  bAiLe,  -|  An  mle  PAiLcin  a  tA^Ann  ApceAb,  ni  puLAip 
Leif  a  Popn  A  fAtAP  innce.  An  beup  ■oume  eiLe  a  buippiP  LArh 
’fA  rheALbbij;  fin,  Abe  mb  pbm,  50  geeAn^LAiP  pb  innce,— feud  !  ” 
“  O  a  SbeAPnA,  a  SbeAPnA,  ni’L  fAfg  ajac  !  ”  Aff’  An  c-Ain^eAL. 
“  Tli’L  aj;ac  Anoif  At c  Aon  guiPe  AinAin  eiLe.  lAff  UpocAipe  “06 
■00  c’AnAm.”  “  O,  if  piop  Puic,”  AffA  SeAPnA,  “  L>a  PobAip  Pom 
b  PeAfrhAP.  UA  cfAim  beAg  ubALL  AgAm  1  LeAt-CAoib  mo  Popuip, 
•j  An  uiLe  PAiLcin  a  tAgAnn  An  Cfeo,  ni  fuLAif  Leif  a  LAm  00  bup 
1  n-Aifoe  1  ubALL  *00  pcAtAp  1  po  bpeit  Leif.  An  beup  -oume 
eiLe  acc  me  pbm,  a  buippiP  a  LAm  ’fA  bp  Ann  fom,  50  gceAngLAiP 
fe  Ann  —  O  !  a  PAome  !  ”  Af  feifeAn,  Ag  pgAipceAp  Af  gAipiPe, 
“  nAb  AgAm  a  beiP  An  fpofc  offA  !  ” 

’ II u ai f  tAmig  fe  Af  nA  cpitiPib,  p’feub  pb  fUAf  -|  bi  An  c-AingeAL 
imtigte.  t)ein  pb  a  ihAbcnArh  Aif  fein  Af  peAP  caiuaiLL  rhAit,  tL 
fe  PeipeAp  piAp  tALL,  PubAipc  fe  Leif  pbm  :  “  feuf  Anoif,  ni’f 

Aon  AmAOAn  1  n-6ipmn  if  mb  ionA  mb  !  T)A  mbeiPeAP  cpiue 
ceAngAiLce  AgAm  urn  An  pcaca  fo,  -oume  ’fA5  bAtAoip,  puinQ. 
’fA’  meALboig,  1  ■oume  ’fA’  cfAnn,  cap  b  An  mAit  00  PbAnpAf 
fAn  -ooriifA  1  mb  1  bpAP  o  bAiLe,  gAn  biAP,  gAn  peob,  gAn  Aig 
geAt)  ?  ”  Hi  cuipge  bi  ah  meip  fin  CAince  pAiPce  Aige  nA  tu, 
fe  fb  nneAfA  of  a  bothAif  AmAb,  ’fAn  Aic  a  fAib  An  c-AingeAL- 
feAf  fA-OA  caoL  -oub,  ]  b  A5  gLmneAifiAinc  Aif,  -7  ceme  bfeAfA  Ag 
ceAbc  Af  a  -6a  fuiL  ’ti-A  fpfeAbAib  mme.  t)i  PA  ApAipc  Aif  mAf 
beiPeAP  Af  pocAn  jAbAif,  -|  meigioLL  papa  LiAt-gopm  ^Afb  Aif, 
eifboLL  mAf  beiPeA-b  Af  uiapaP  fuA-b,  -\  cfub  Af  boif  Leif  mAf 
Cfub  tAifb.  T)o  LeAC  a  beuL  ■]  a  PA  fuiL  Af  SbeA’bnA,  1  po  fCAP 
a  bAinc.  1  ^ceAnn  cauiaiLL  po  LAbAif  An  feAf  pub.  “  A 
SlieAbnA,”  Af  feifeAn,  “  ni  ^At)  Puic  Aon  eA^LA  po  belt  ofc  fbm- 
AmfA  ;  ni  Lim  Af  ci  po  t)io5bALA.  tbA  riiiAn  Liom  CAifbe  bigm  no 
•beAnArii  tiuic,  PA  n^LACtA  mo  boitiAifLe.  “Oo  bLoifeAf  tu,  Anoif 
beAS,  t)A  f  AP  50  f AbAif  $An  biAP,  ^An  peob,  jAn  Aif^eAP.  tiub- 
f  Ainn-fe  Aif^eAP  po  Pot  Ain  puic  Af  Aon  tomjioLL  beAg  AriiAm.” 

■A5«f  5t'eA‘OA'*  LAf  po  f^Aifc  !  ”  AffA  SeAPnA,  •]  tAmij  a 
tAmc  Pb  ;  “  nA  feuppA  An  mbip  fin  po  pAP  $An  pume  po  rhiLLeAp 
Lep  buip  gLmneAiimA,  pb  b-b  tu  fein  ?  ”  “  If  cuuia  Puic  cia  b-b 

mb,  Abe  beuffAP  An  oifeAP  Aipgip  puic  Anoif  Agtif  beAnnobAiP 
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three  wishes  to  get  from  the  God  of  Glory.  Ask  now  of  God 
any  three  wishes  you  please,  and  you  will  get  them.  But  I 
have  one  advice  to  give  you.  Don’t  forget  Mercy.”  And 
do  you  tell  me  that  I  shall  get  my  wish?  ”  said  Seadhna.  “  I 
do,  certainly,”  said  the  angel.  “Very  well,”  said  Seadhna. 

“  I  have  a  nice  little  soogaun  chair  at  home,  and  every  dalteen 
that  comes  in  makes  it  a  point  to  sit  in  it.  The  next,  person 
that  will  sit  in  it,  except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  m  it !  ” 

“  Oh,  fie,  fie!  Seadhna,”  said  the  angel;  “  there  is  a  beautiful 
wish  gone  without  good.  You  have  two  more.  Don  t  forget 
Mercy  !  ”  “I  have,”  said  Seadhna,  “  a  little  malvogue  of  meal 
at  home,  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  in  makes  it  a  point  to 
stick  his  fist  into  it.  The  next  person  that  puts  his  hand  into 
that  malvogue ,  except  myself,  that  he  may  cling  in  it,  see ! 

“  Oh,  Seadhna,  Seadhna,  my  son,  you  have  not  an  atom  of 
sense !  you  have  now  but  one  wish  more.  Ask  the  Mercy  of 
God  for  your  soul.”  “  Oh,  that’s  true  for  you,”  said  Seadhna, 
“  I  was  near  forgetting  it.  I  have  a  little  apple-tree  near  my 
door  and  every  dalteen  that  comes  the  way  makes  it  a  point 
to  put  up  his  hand  and  to  pluck  an  apple  and  carry  it  away 
with  him.  The  next  other  person,  except  myself,  that  will 
put  his  hand  into  that  tree,  that  he  may  cling  m  it !— Oh . 
people!”  said  he,  bursting  out^laughing,  is  nt  it  I  that  will 
have  the  amusement  at  them !  ” 

When  he  came  out  of  his  laughing  fits  and  looked  . up,  the 
angel  was  gone.  He  made  his  reflection  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  at  long  last  he  said  to  himself,  See  now,  there  is 
not  a  fool  in  Ireland  greater  than  I !  If  there  were  three  people 
stuck  by  this  time,  one  in  the  chair,  one  in  the  malvogue ,  and 
one  in  the  tree,  what  good  would  that  do  for  me  and  I  far 
from  home,  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money? 

No  sooner  had  he  that  much  talk  uttered  than  he  observed 
opposite  him,  in  the  place  where  the  angel  had  been,  a  long, 
slight,  black  man  and  he  staring  at  him,  and  electric  fire 
coming  out  of  his  two  eyes  in  venomous  sparks.  There  we 
two  horns  on  him,  as  there  would  be  on  a  he-goat,  and  a  long, 
coarse,  greyish-blue  beard,  a  tail  as  there  would  be  on  a  fox, 
and  a  hoof  on  one  of  his  feet  like  a  bull  s  hoof.  Seadhna  s 
mouth  and  his  two  eyes  opened  wide  upon  him,  and  his >  speec, 
stopped.  After  a  while  the  black  man  spoke:  beadiina 

saicDhe,  “  you  need  not  have  any  dread  of  me.  I  am  not  bent 
on  your  harm.  I  should  wish  to  do  you  some  good  if  you 
would  accept  my  advice.  I  heard  you  just  now  say  that  you 
were  without  food,  without  drink,  without  money.  I  would 
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4ti  oipeAP  leAtAip  Agup  boimei>pp4iP  45  obAip  tti  50  ceAtiti  cpf 
mbtiAPAin  npeug,  Ap  An  gcoingiott  po— go  PaocpAip  tiom  An 
UAip  pm  ?  ” 

“  Agup  m A  pbiPcigim  teAc,  U  pAgmAoiP  An  UAip  fin  ?  ”  “  C A 

beAj  puic  An  beipc  fin  po  bup,  ’nuAip  beip  An  teAtAp  ioigte  -j 
beiPmit)  45  gUiAipeAbc  ?  ”  “  CAip  geupbuipeAb — biop  454 c,  peic- 

eAffl  An  c-AipgeA-o.”  “  UAip-pe  geupbuipeAb,  peub  !  ”  ’Oo-buip  An 
feAf  Pub  a  Uni  ’n-A  £oca,  i  tAppAing  pb  AmAb  ppApAn  mbp,  -j  Af 
An  fpAfAn  po  leig  pb  AmAb  Ap  a  bAip  cAfn  beAg  T)’bp  bpeAg 
buiPe. 

“  peub  !  ”  Ap  fbipeAn  ;  -j  fin  pe  a  Urn  •]  buip  pb  An  CApn  Tie 
ffopAib  gteoiPce  glbineAtnU  pb  puitib  SbeAPnA  boicc.  T)o  fin 
SeA-bnA  a  ’04  Unit,  -]  no  teAtATiAp  a  Pa  UgAp  bum  An  oip.  “  50 
pei-b  !  ”  App’  An  peAp  -oub,  45  cAppAingc  An  oip  bulge  ApceAb  ; 
“  An  mApgA-O  pbAncA  pop.”  “  tiioP  ’n-A  rhApgAp  !  ”  AppA 
SeAPnA. 

“  5Ari  ceiP  ■  ”  ^pp’  An  peAp  -oub.  “  gAn  ceip,”  AppA  SeAPnA. 

“  “OAp  bpig  HA  mionn  ?  ”  App’  An  peAp  -oub.  “  T)Ap  bpig  nA 
mionn,”  AppA  SeAPnA. 


[An  oiPbe  nA  PiAig  pin.] 


tl bpA.  SeAp  !  a  peg — cauiaoip  Annpo — Apip — cA  fAotAp  opm 
biop  Ag  pit — bi  eAgU  opm — go  mbeiPeAp  au  pgeul  Ap  piubAt 
porhAm,  -j  go  mbeiPeAp  cuip  x»e  CAiLlce  AgAm. 

peg.  Am’  bpiAtAp  go  bpAnpAmAoip  Uac,  a  tlbpA,  a  Uoig.  Ili’l 
1  bpAT)  o  tAinig  gobnuic. 

Job.  niAp  pin  no  bi  cuigion  AgAm  -oA  PeunArn,  -j  b’bigin  nom- 
pA  >oul  piAp  teip  An  im  go  Pent  An  £eApptA,  -]  ’nuAip  biop  Ag 
ceAbc  a  bAibe  An  cbifigAp,  no  tuic  An  01  Abe  opm,  -)  geAlUim  Puic 
gup  bAineAp  ppeAb  AfAm.  Piop  Ag  cuiriimugAp  Ap  SeAPnA  ^  Ap 
An  bp  1  Ap  An  bpeAp  noub,  “|  Ap  nA  pppeAbAib  bi  Ag  ceAbc  Ap  a 
puiLib,  ~i  mb  Ag  pit  pub  a  mbeipinn  obiPeAnAb,  ’nuAip  cogAp  mo 
bbAnn  1  cav  no  bipmn  Abe  An  pup  ’n-A  peApAtii  Ap  m’  AgAiP  AmAb 
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give  you  money  enough  on  one  little  condition.”  “  And,  torture 
through  the  middle  of  your  lungs!”  said  Seadhna,  as  soon 
as  he  got  his  talk,  “  could  }mu  not  say  that  much  without 
paralysing  a  person  with  your  staring,  whoever  you  are?” 
“  You  need  not  care  who  I  am ;  but  1  will  give  you  as  much 
money  now  as  will  buy  as  much  leather  as  will  keep  you 
working  for  thirteen  years,  on  this  condition,  that  you  will 
come  with  me  then.” 

“  And  if  I  make  the  bargain  with  you,  whither  shall  we  go 
at  that  time  ?”  “Will  it  not  be  time  enough  for  you  to  ask 
that  question  when  the  leather  is  used  up  and  we  will  be 
starting?”  “You  are  sharp-witted.  Have  your  way.  Let 
us  see  the  money.”  “You  are  sharp-witted.  Look!”  The 
black  man  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  large 
purse,  and  from  the  purse  he  let  out  on  his  palm  a  little  heap 
of  beautiful  yellow  gold. 

“  Look !  ”  said  he,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  and  he  put  the 
heap  of  exquisite  glittering  pieces  up  under  the  eyes  of  poor 
Seadhna.  Seadhna  stretched  both  his  hands,  and  the  fingers 
of  the  two  hands  opened  for  the  gold. 

“Gently!  ”  said  the  black  man;  “the  bargain  is  not  yet 
made.” 

“  Let  it  be  a  bargain,”  said  Seadhna. 

“  Without  fail?  ”  said  the  black  man. 

“  Without  fail,”  said  Seadhna. 

“  By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things?  ”  (shrines  :  hence  oaths) 
said  the  black  man. 

“  By  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Things !  ”  said  Seadhna. 

(Next  Night.) 

Noea. — There  ! - Peg - we  are  here— again — There’s 

a  saothar  on  me - .  I  was  running.  I  was  afraid - that  the 

story  would  be  going  on  before  me,  and  that  I  would  have 
some  of  it  lost. 

Peg. — Indeed,  Nora,  my  dear,  we  would  wait  for  you.  It 
is  not  long  since  Gobnet  came. 

Gob. — Yes,  for  we  were  making  a  churn,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  west  with  the  butter  to  Beul-an- 
Ghearrtha;  and  when  I  was  coming  home  the  short  cut,  the 
night  fell  on  me,  and  I  promise  you  that  there  was  a  start 
taken  out  of  me.  There  was  not  the  like  of  it  of  a  jump  ever 
taken  out  of  me.  I  was  thinking  of  Seadhna,  and  of  the  gold, 
and  of  the  black  man,  and  of  the  sparks  that  were  coming 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  I  running  before  I  would  be  late,  when 
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SeAPnA. 


— An  JottAn  !  Af  An  gceup  ArhApc  -oA  peugAf  Aip,  po  tiubfAinn 
An  beAbAp  50  fAlb  APAfCA  Aif  ! 

tlopA.  A  PiArhAip  e,  a  £obnuic,  bipc  t)o  beub,  t  nA  bi'  o^f  mboP- 
pAp  beo’  goUAnAib  -]  bep’  ApAfCAib.  APAfCA  Af  An  n^obbAn  ! 
peub  Aip  fin  ! 

Job.  D’biPip,  r)&  mbeiPteA  pbm  Ann,  gup  beAg  An  fonn  mAjAiP 
"oo  beiPeAP  opc. 

Sibe.  ^eub  Anoif  !  cia  acA  a$  cops  An  f5bib  ?  ti’bioip  50 
gcuippeAP  CAic  tli  CuAbAbbA  opm-pA  b. 

CAic.  til  buippiP,  a  Sibe.  CAif  at)’  bAibln  mAit  Anobc,  -]  cA 
AnA-bion  AgAm  Ofc.  tllo  $pAP  1  fin  !  tTlo  gfAA  Am’  bpoiPe 

ifag  1!  , 

Sibe.  SeAP  50  -olfeAb  !  fAn  50  mbeiP  peAps  opc  !  i  b  bipip  nA 
PbAfpA  “  ITlo  gpAP  1  fin  !  ” 

tlofA.  Seo,  feo  !  pcapaiP,  a  bAiblniPe.  TYhfe  -]  mo  gobbAn  fA 
troeAf  An  obAif  feo.  Caic  uaic  An  fcocA  foin,  a  peg,  i  f5-*oib 
CugAinn  An  pgeub.  An  bpuAip  SeAAn a  An  fpApAn  ?  If  10m Aa 
•oume  bi  1  piobc  fpAfAm  o’pAjAib  *1  nAb  bpuAip. 

pej.  Com  UiAt  -]  oubAipc  SeAAnA  An  pocAb,  “  OAf  bp1$  nA 
mionn  !  ”  do  tAimj;  AtpugAP  gnb  Af  An  bpeAp  n-oub.  Do  nobc 
fb  A  plACbA  flop  *]  CfUAf,  T  If  1AT>  T)0  bi  JO  ObUICe  Af  A 
bbibe.  tAinig  fopo  cponAin  Af  a  beub,  i  t>o  teip  Af  SeAAnA  a 
AeunArh  AmAfi  cia  ’co  aj;  jAipiPe  bi  pb  no  a$  PfAnncugAP.  Abe 
’nuAif  o’feub  fb  puAf  imp  An  t>a  fuib  Aif,  bA  AobAif  50  ociucfAP 
An  fjAnnf aA  cemotiA  Aif  a  tAini^  Aif  1  ocopAb.  Do  tuip;  fb  50 
mAit  ti jA  aj;  jAifiAe  bi  An  TilobmuineAb.  Ill  peACAiA  fb  fiArii 
foime  fin  Aon  t >a  fuib  bA  meAfA  ’nA  iat>,  Aon  peubAinc  bA  rfiAbb- 
uigte  ’nA  Ail  peubAinc  T)0  bi  aco,  Aon  bbAf  eu-OAin  bom  Pup,  bom 
■Ofob-AiseAncA  beip  An  j;cbAp  euoAin  do  bi  op  a  j;cionn.  tllof 
bAbAif  fb,  *]  -oo  f  n’  pe  a  AlbeA  b  $An  a  beijmc  Aif  gup  tus  pb 
pe  noeAfA  An  ppAnncujAP.  te  n-A  binn  pm,  do  beij;  An  peAp 
pub  An  c-of  AmAb  Aflp  Af  a  bAip,  •]  do  boriiAipim. 

“  Seo  !  ”  Af  peipeAn,  “  a  SeAPnA.  Sin  cbAP  punc  a$ac  Af  An 
gceuT)  fobbing  tu^Aip  uaic  inoiu.  An  bpuibif  PlobCA  ?  ” 

“  Ip  mop  An  bpeip  1  !  ”  AffA  SeAPnA;  “  DaP  boif  50  bpuibim.’’ 

“  Coif  no  eujcoip,”  App’  An  peAf  oub,  “  An  bpuibif  PlobCA  ? 

-]  00  jeupuij  i  do  bpopouij  Af  An  nop AnncujAP. 

“  0  !  cAim  olobcA,  cAim  PlobCA  !  ”  AffA  SeAPnA,  “  50  fAib 
mAit  AJJAC-fA.” 

“  Seo  !  mA  ’peAp,”  Ap  peipeAn.  “  Sin  cbAP  eibe  aj;ac  Af  An 
PAf a  f^ibbing  tu^Aip  uaic  mom.” 

“  Sin  1  An  pjpbbmj;  cu^Af  po’n  mnAoi  a  b?  cof-nobcui£ce.’J 

“  Sin  1  An  pjpbbmj;  tu^Aip  Do’n  mnAoi  uAfAib  beuonA.” 


Seadna's  ( Shayna )  Three  Wishes. 
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I  raised  my  head,  and  what  should  I  see  but  the  thing  standing 
out  overright  me — - — the  Gollan!  On  the  first  look  I  gave  it 
I’d  swear  there  were  horns  on  it. 

Nora. — Oyewisha,  Gobnet,  whist  your  mouth,  and  don't  be 
bothering  us  with  your  Gollans  and  your  horns.  Horns  on  a 
Gollan!  Look  at  that! 

Gob. — Maybe  if  you  were  there  yourself,  ’tis  little  of  the 
inclination  of  fun  would  be  on  you. 

Sheila.— See,  now !  who  is  stopping  the  story  ?  Maybe  Kate 
Buckley  would  put  it  on  me. 

Kate. — I  will  not,  Sheila;  you  are  a  good  girl  to-night.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you.  My  darling  she  is !  My  darling  in  my 
heart  within  she  is! 

Sheila. — Yes,  indeed !  Wait  till  you  are  angry,  and  maybe 
then  you  would  not  say  “  my  darling  she  is.” 

Kora. — Come,  come!  stop,  girls.  I  and  my  Gollcm  are  the 
cause  of  this  work.  Throw  away  that  stocking,  Peg,  and  let 
us  have  the  story.  Did  Seadhna  get  the  purse?  Many  a 
person  was  on  the  point  of  getting  a  purse,  and  did  not. 

Peg. — As  soon  as  Seadhna  uttered  the  words —  “  By  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  Holy  Things!”  a  change  of  apearance  came  on  the 
black  man.  He  bared  his  teeth  above  and  below,  and  it  is 
they  that  were  clenched  upon  each  other.  A  sort  of  low  sound 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  it  failed  Seadhna  to  make  out 
whether  it  was  laughing  he  was  or  growling.  But  when  he 
looked  up  between  the  two  eyes  on  him,  the  same  terror  was 
near  coming  on  him  that  came  on  him  at  first.  He  understood 
well  that  it  was  not  laughing  the  “  lad  ”  was.  He  never  before 
then  saw  any  two  eyes  that  were  worse  than  they,  any  look 
that  was  more  malignant  than  the  look  they  had,  any  forehead 
as  evil-minded  as  the  forehead  that  was  above  them.  He  did 
not  speak,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pretend  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  growling.  At  the  same  time  the  black  man  let  the  gold 
out  again  on  his  palm  and  counted  it. 

“  Here !  ”  said  he,  “  Seadhna,  there  are  a  hundred  pounds  for 
you  for  the  first  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day.  Are  you 
paid?  ” 

“  I  should  think  I  am.” 

“Right  or  wrong!  ”  said  the  black  man,  “  are  you  paid?  ” 
and  the  growling  became  sharper  and  quicker. 

“  Oh  !  I  am  paid,  I  am  paid,”  said  Seadhna,  “  thank  you!  ” 

“  Here !  if  so,”  said  he,  “  there  is  another  hundred  for  you, 
for  the  second  shilling  you  gave  away  to-day.” 
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SeApnA: 


“  ITIa  b a  beAn  uAfAl  T,  cap  t>o  beip  cop-nobcuigte  i,  7  c at>  t>0 
beip  p?  mo  prilling  po  bpeit  uAitn-pe,  *|  5A11  AjjAtn  Ate  psillinj; 
eile  1  n-A  piaiP  ?  ” 

“  111a  bA  beAn  tiAfAt  1  !  T)A  mbeiPeAP  a  flop  ajac  !  Sin  i  ah 
beAri  uAfAt  po  mill  mipe  !  ” 

le  linn  ha  bpocAl  fAin  po  pAP  Po,  po  tAinij;  cpit  top  *j  lAtfi 
■Aip,  po  pcAP  An  ppAnncAn,  no  luig  a  teAnn  piAp  Ap  a  rhuine.il, 
p’peut  pb  fUAf  inf  a’  ppbip,  tAims  ppiut  bAip  Aip  i  clbP  cuipp 
Ap  a  CeAnnAfiAib. 

’tluAip  honnAic  SeAPnA  An  lompAil  li  fin,  CA11115  lonjnAP  a 
tpoiPe  Aif. 

“  Hi  pulAip,”  Ap  feifeAn,  50  neArnguipeAt,  “  nb  ni  bb  feo  An 
CbAP  11  Aif  AgAC  Ag  AlfeACCAin  CeAtC  tAipfl  flUP. 

T)o  Ibim  ah  peAf  pub.  "Oo  biiAit  pb  buille  pA  tpuib  Af  An 
pcaIaiti,  1  pepeo  gup  tpit  An  pop  -oo  bi  pb  toip  SeAPnA. 

“  CioppbAp  opc  !  ”  Apf 5  eipeAn.  “  6ipc  do  beul  no  bAfgpAp 

tu  !  ” 

“  S^Aim  pAppun  A5AC,  a  Puine  tiAfAil !  ”  Apf  a  SeAPnA,  50 
mopAtfiAil,  “  PeApAf  50  mb’  biPip  j;up  bpAon  beAj;  po  b!  oIca 
ajac,  p’pAP  ’f  ^up  tugAif  cbAP  punc  mAp  mAlAipc  Ap  frilling 
PAm.” 

“  tiubpAinn — 1  peAtc  gcbAP  pA  PciocfAP  Horn  bAinc  b’n 
PCAipbe  po  pin’  An  frilling  tbAPnA,  Abe  ’miAip  tujjAip  uaic  1  Ap 
fon  An  eSIAnuigtebpA,  ni  pbipip  a  CAipbe  po  loc  boiPbe.” 

/Ajjuf,”  Apf  a  SeAPnA,  “  cap  if  5AP  An  mAit  do  loc  ?  11A 

full  pb  botri  mAit  a$av  CAipbe  ha  p^Hlinge  up  p’fAjbAil  mAp  cA 
pb  ?  ” 

CA  An  iomAD  CAince  ajac — An  ioitiap  Ap  fAT).  ‘OubApc  leAt 
po  beul  p’  bipceAbc.  Seo  !  fin  b  An  fpApAn  Ap  p ap  a^ac,”  Apf’ 
An  peAp  pub. 

“  Hi  bbipip,  a  Puine  uAfAil,”  App a  SeAPnA,  “  nA  beiPeAp 
PAOitin  nA  bAimfipe  Ann;  Ip  iompA  IA  1  pepi  bliAPiiAib  pbAg. 
Ip  iompA  bpoj  beiPeAP  peuncA  aj;  puine  1  gcAiteAtri  An  tfibip  pm 
Aimpipe,  -]  ip  iompA  cumA  1  n-A  n-oippeAP  prilling  po.” 

HA  bioP  ceipc  opc,’  App’  ah  peAp  pub,  A5  cup  pmucA  j;Aipe 
Af.  M  UAppAing  Af  bom  geup  1  n6ipmn  -j  ip  mAit  leAC  b.  t)eip 
pb  born  ceAnti  An  IA  pbiPeAnAb  t  cA  pb  mpiu,  tlf  beip  puinn 
gnbtA  ajac  pe  Ap  fAin  AmAb.” 


Seadna’s  ( Shayna )  Three  Wishes. 
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“  That  is  the  shilling  I  gave  to  the  woman  who  was  bare¬ 
footed.” 

“That  is  the  shilling  you  gave  to  the  same  gentlewoman.” 

“  If  she  was  a  gentlewoman,  what  made  her  barefooted?  and 
what  made  her  take  from  me  my  shilling,  and  I  having  but 
another  shilling  left?” 

“  If  she  was  a  gentlewoman!  If  you  only  knew!  she  is  the 
gentlewoman  that  ruined  me!  ” 

While  he  was  saying  those  words  a  trembling  of  hands  and 
feet  came  on  him.  The  growling  ceased.  His  head  leaned 
backwards  on  his  neck.  He  gazed  up  into  the  sky.  An 
attitude  of  death  came  on  him,  and  the  stamp  of  a  corpse  came 
on  his  face. 

When  Seadhna  saw  this  deadly  change,  the  wonder  of  his 
heart  came  on  him. 

“It  must  be,”  said  he,  in  a  careless  sort  of  way,  “that  this 
is  not  the  first  time  with  you  hearing  something  about  her." 

The  black  man  jumped.  He  struck  a  blow  of  his  hoof  on 
the  ground,  so  that  the  sod  which  was  under  Seadhna’s  foot 
trembled. 

“  Mangling  to  you  !”  said  he;  “  shut  your  mouth  or  you  will 
be  maimed !  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  said  Seadhna,  meekly;  “  I  thought 
that  perhaps  it  was  a  little  drop  you  had  taken,  and  to  say 
that  you  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds  in  exchange  for  a  shilling.” 

“I  would,  and  seven  hundred,  if  I  could  succeed  in 
taking  from  the  good  which  that  same  shilling  did;  but  when 
you  gave  it  away  for  the  sake  of  the  Saviour  it  is  not  possible 
to  spoil  its  good  for  ever.” 

“  And,”  said  Seadhna,  “  what  need  is  there  to  spoil  the 
good?  May  you  not  as  well  have  the  good  of  that  shilling 
as  it  is?  ” 

“You  have  too  much  talk;  too  much  altogether.  I  told 
you  to  shut  your  mouth.  Here!  there  is  the  purse  entirely 
for  you,”  said  the  black  man. 

“I  suppose  there  is  no  danger,  sir,”  said  Seadhna,  “that 
there  would  not  be  enough  for  the  time  in  it.  There  is  many 
a  day  in  thirteen  years.  ’Tis  many  a  shoe  a  man  would  have 
made  in  the  lapse  of  that  portion  of  time,  and  many  a  way 
he  would  want  a  shilling.” 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy,”  said  the  black  man,  putting  a  bit  of  a 
laugh  out  of  him.  “  Draw  out  of  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can. 
It  will  be  as  plump  the  last  day  as  it  is  to-day.  You  will 
not  have  much  business  of  it  from  that  forward.” 
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“nt  'D1-A  A  t)tnt)eACAS” 

Do  Calais  ’OiApmuio  a  Duroin  Dub  Donn  Ap  a  £Pca,  *i  *00  fin 
Puige  1,  -]  ■o’lmcig  i  00  CuaiD  peipeAn  AnnpAn  50  rneAtAtAPAn 
ceineA-6  t»o  bi  Ap  bApp  nA  cpAgA,  beipeAp  Ap  rneAtAn  Aipo  -j  peio- 
eAf,  peioeAp  !  50  cpPAn  tiug  ceApuibe  ;  aPc  DA  tpPme  a  AnAt 
1  T)A  tiugA  a  pPioeAb,  tii  pAib  mAit  A o  Arm  ;  peroeAp  Apip  1 
Apip  eite  niop  cpPme,  niop  ciugA,  niop  ceApuibe  nA  CeAtiA,  aPc  OQ 
bi  a  gno  ’n-A  pApAP  Aip,  mAp  do  bi  ad  ceAp  ion  PAg  Anp  An  pppPig. 
t)eipeAp  Ap  pppPig  eite  -]  pPioceAp  puici  50  peApgAP  pumneAiiiAit 
pioCn'iAp,  -j  a  puite  Ap  DeApgtApAb,  -j  peiceAnnA  a  uiumit  cPm 
ACUlgte  pin  50  pAbAAAp  1  peApe  A  bptPApgCA  :  ■OOb’  pAnAC  T)0  A 
pProeAb  Aril.  t)eipeAp  Ap  An  pppeig  *]  CAiteAf  ipceAP  1  gcom'i- 
teAtAn  An  euAin  1,  Ag  pAb,  “  5°  peroiA  mAtAip  An  xS-ibbeippeopA 
cu  mAp  cemib  !  ”  *]  cugtAp  builte  A  a  coip  -oeip  Do’n  Puro  eite 
Do’n  cemib  -j  pcAipteAp  Ap  piro  An  bAm  1.  T)o  PonnAic  An  Puio 
eite  6  AipeAC  Donn  te  n-A  linn  pin,  -|  ao  PuipeAOAp  Aon  utAb- 
gAiptPig  AiriAin  ApcA  ao  CogpAb  nA  niAipb  Ap  a  n-UAigib.  (Sipigio 
uite — An  mero  a’p  nAp  pAib  1  n-A  peApAtn  ■010b— -]  CAgAio  1  n-A 
PimPiott,  Ag  tubApnAig  te  teACAn-gAipe  *]  Ag  pceApcAA  Ap  a  tAn- 
biPiott.  "beipeAp  •oume  Ap  pppPig,  Ainne  eite  Ap  pppeig  eite,  -] 
mAp  pom  *ooib  piAp  piop  50  beApbAtt  cimPiott,  An  beAg  -j  An  mop, 
An  c-og  i  An  c-AopcA  ;  *1  peo  Ag  peioeAb  iao,  Ap  PnAtii  a  noiPitt, 
A5  cnuc  te  cemib  -]  ceAp  ao  Pup  Apip  1  ngAP  pppeig,  1  e  piAp  oppA, 
do  bpig  gup  pgAp  ceobAPc  te  gAP  pmeAPAio  oiob  beAg  nAc  o  tu;b 
tAAAip. 

‘s  AcA  ceme  im’  pppPig-pe,”  AppA  neAp  Pigm. 

“  SeiT)  teAC  a  buApAitt  !  ”  AppA  "OomnAtt.  “  CA  bpuit  cu  ? — 
pPlA  teAC  go  ACAgAO  PugAC.” 

T)o  teim  pe  De  tuiP-ppeib  ■]  PAinic  1  n-A  Aice — “  SPia  !  ppi-o,  a 
AiAbAit  !  ”  Ap  peipion,  “  -|  nA  teig  An  ptneAPAiA  ion  eug — ppi-o  ! — 
Ap  Ao  bAp  peio  !  ” 

Do  teig  An  buApAitt  pceApcA  *]  do  pcop  oe’n  cpPioeAb. 

“  UAipbeAm  opu,  a  AiAbAit  !  ”  Ap  peipion. 

bo  tuic  An  buApAitt  Ap  bAmib  gAipiA  ;  beipiop  ppm  Ap  An 
pppPig,  te  AmptAA  -]  Aipc  Pun  gAit,  AogcAp  a  opoog  -j  CAlteAp 
An  pppPig  uaA  *o'i AppAPc.  Cuic  pi  Ap  An  nibAn  ;  m'op  bpip  pi 
ArhAPc.  CuipeAp  a  opoog  1  n-A  bPAt  te  coip  nA  -piopA. 

“  CAppAig  !  cAppAig  Anoip  !  ”  AppA  Aittteoip  Pigm  1  n-A  meApg. 

T)o  b!  pP  Ap  buite,— beipiop  Ap  An  pppPig  te  n-A  tAim  PtP,  t 
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THE  THANKFULNESS  OF  DERMOT. 

By  Patrick  O’Leary. 

Dermot  drew.  Lis  dark-brown  dudeen  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  him,  and  he  went  then  to  a  smouldering  fire  which 
was  at  the  top  of  the  strand.  He  catches  a  dying  coal  of  fire 
out  of  it  and  blows,  blows  it  strong,  quick,  fierce ;  but  though 
strong  his  breath,  and  though  quick  his  blowing,  it  was  in 
vain  for  him.  He  blows  again  and  again  stronger,  quicker, 
fiercer  than  before,  but  his  labour  was  of  no*  avail,  for  the 
heat  had  died  in  the  ember.  He  seizes'  another  ember  and 
blows  it  angrily,  livelily,  wrathfully,  his  two  eyes  flaming, 
and  the  veins  of  his  neck  swelled  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
were  ready  to  burst;  his  blowing  was  to  no  purpose,  however. 
He  catches  the  ember  and  flings  it  into  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  saying,  “May  the  devil’s  mother  blow  you  for  a 
fire!  ”  and  deals  a  blow  of  his  right  leg  to  the  rest  of  the 
fire  and  scatters  it  about  the  baton.  The  others  saw  him  just  at 
that  very  moment,  and  they  raised  one  wild,  ringing  shout 
that  would  wake  the  dead  out  of  their  graves.  They  all  rise — - 
such  of  them  as  were  not  standing — and  they  gather  round 
him,  breaking  their  sides  with  broad  mirth,  and  laughing 
their  level  best.  One  catches  up  an  ember,  another  another, 
and  so  on  of  all  the  rest  from  first  to  last,  small  and  big,  young 
and  old,  and  they  set  to  blowing  as  well  as  ever  they  could, 
fain  to  put  fire  and  heat  again  into  each  ember,  and  it 
impossible,  for  warmth  had  parted  from  each  little  coal  of  them 
all  but  a  few. 

“  There  is  fire  in  my  coal,”  said  someone. 

“  Blow  on,  my  boy !  ”  said  Donal.  “  Where  are  you?— blow 
on  till  I  come  to  you.” 

He  jumped  quickly  and  came  to  his  side.  “  Blow !  blow,  you 
devil !  ”  says  he;  “  and  don’t  let  the  little  ember  die — blow! — 
for  your  life,  blow !  ” 

The  boy  laughed  and  stopped  blowing. 

“  Fetch  it  to  me,  aroo,  you  devil !  ”  says  he. 

The  boy  burst  into  a  fit  of  insuppressible  laughter;  himself 
seizes  the  coal  through  greed  and  burning  desire  for  a  smoke; 
he  burns  his  thumb  and  throws  down  the  coal  all  of  a  sudden. 
It  fell  on  the  bawn ;  but  it  did  not  break  though.  He  puts 
his  thumb  in  his  mou-th  along  with  the  pipe. 

“  Smoke !  smoke  now !  ”  says  some  arch  fellow  in  the  crowd. 

He  was  raging  mad.  He  seizes  a  coal  with  his  left  hand 
and  blows  it  so  furious  that  sparks  flew  from  it.  He  blows 
248 
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“HI  Ap  “Oia  a  t)uiPeAtAf.” 


ptioeAf  cOtri  hAiptmneAt  porn  1  gup  ppptAt  pi.  StioeAf  Aplp  -j 
ttimeAf  pmeAtAio  Bo’n  oeApg  tAfAip  ipceAt  i  n -a  utc,  rriAp  oo 
01  bupttAt  a  ttineAp  Ap  teAtAP,  *j  otgAf  6  txiitpeAt.  1)0  ton 
gAib  ft  gpeim  Ap  An  ppptig  Arh,  *|  bpiigAf  An  tAfAip  flop  1  mbtAt 
nA  plOpA  -J  CAfpAlgeAf,  CAfpAlgeAf,'  CAfpAlgeAf,  Ap  CumA  gUf 
geApp  50  f AiO  oeACAt  Ag  tipige  50  50pm  gtoprhAp  n-A  ftAmAip- 
ciPib  op  cionn  a  tlnn. 

AnnfAn  po  01  ft  Af  a  toit:  T)o  pulp  nA  T)Aoine  50  ttip  Ag 
bpeitmugAP  Af  An  mup  Ag  tuAfgAP  of  a  gcorriAip,  ]  t  aj  ceAtc 
ifceAt  50  meAf:  T)o  01  'OorhnAtt  Ag  oiuoaP  a  plopA  1  gAn  Aon 
oume  Ag  cup  tuige  nA  uaiP.  Tllop  b’pAOA  gup  tipig  pcAitc  r>A 
plopA  .ArhAtt,  00  tAppAig  ft  I  PAp  nooig  Ap  tn-irn  a  Pltitt,  Ate 
nlop  b’piu  Puic  peutAinc  Ap  An  ngAt  OeAg  OAif  00  Oi  Ag  ceAtc 
AmAt  Aipci.  AnnpAn  00  tuip  ft  fgpugAt  Ap  ptin,  if  poibeAg 
nA’p  teAngAit  a  OtAt  lotCAip  Pa  OtAt  uAtCAip  te  poic  CAppAigte 
Ate  nl  pAiO  bplg  1  n-A  gno. 

“  ^AgbAP  puine  tigm  pticeoip  00m — Ap  pon  T)t  fAgbAP  !  ”  Ap 
peipion,  -]  do  ting  ft  nlop  outuigte  Ap  An  ocAppAC  ;  1  n-AgAiP 
belt  Ag  bAinc  An  cpAtAtAip  Af  pott  nA  plopA,  ip  AmtAiP  01  pe  Ag 
a  pAingmugAP  Ann—  gAn  comne  teip  gAn  AirhpeAf.  '{.'aoi  Peip- 
10P,  ’niiAip  -oo  puAip  ft  An  ptAn  p^ApCA  te  n-A  pAotAp,  -]  50  pAiO 
Ag  put  pe,  PA  tptme  tuig  pe  tuige,  do  €65  ft  An  oiuio  Af  a 
OtAt,  1  po  gtAoiP  50  bAiptinneAt  Ap  Puine  tigm,  pticeoip  o’fAg- 
OAit  00.  T)’imcig  cpiup  no  ceAcpAp  De  OuaCaiVLiPiO  50  puig 
pAipc  po  01  tAn  De  cpAitnlmPiO,  At c  -oo  01  ft  pteAnng  rtiAic  uaiP- 
fAni.  T)’fAn  peipion  Ag  peiciom  oppA  50  PciocpAiolp  tAp  n-Aip, 
Anoip  Ag  cup  nA  plopA  ion  a  OtAt,  -j  Aplp  Ag  a  bAinc  Af,  -j  Aplp 
eite  Ag  pAtAp  a  tuipln  mnci  o’peutAinc  a  pAiO  motAit  An  ceAip 
imtigte  Aipci.  ’HuAip  do  tuAiP  puit  tAp  p eiteAitiAticAf  Aige,  po 
ttirn  pt  ptin  tAp  ttoiPe  ipceAt ;  peo  Ag  cuApcAt  t  Anonn  ’p  AiiAtt, 
-|  biop  Ap  a  fuitib  te  fAgAipc  tun  pAgbAtA,  Pa  mb’ftipip.  *00 
01  pAt  ion  Aipioiri  Aip  pA  teAnn  CAniAitt — puAip  ft  bpoO  cuibeAfAt 
peArhAp,  *]  -oo  f-Atuig  1  gepo  nA  plopA  t  50  CApAiP.  PnnpAn  tug 
pt  pogA  pAoi  n-A  tAppAC,  Ate  p’pAn  An  bpob  niAp  a  01,  1  nl  topp- 
OtAP  Af  a  tun-opAtAib.  "Oo  cptAtt  pe  An  At-UAIf,  Ate  b’t  An 
P5tAt  ctA-onA  t.  1  npeipioP  pcpActA  Po,  Opip  ah  cpAicnln  go 
CAittte  Aip,  ipcig  1  gepo  nA  plopA.  T)o  ttim  pt  1  n-A  tAoip  Ouite 
tAp  ttoiPe,  nl  pAiO  putAg  (=putAng)  nA  poiPne  Aige,  1  do  tAit 
An  oiuro  pAO  a  uptAip  AmAt  AnnpAn  riiuip  rtioip.  HI  pAiO  mtAm 
Ap  AonneAt  te  beAgtA  Opuigne,  mAp  do  01  cogA  An  eotAip  aca  50 
ttip  Ap  ’OorhnAtt,  1  cap  t  An  fAgAp  b’eAp  t,  ’nuAip  po  OeiPeAp 
ft  Amuig  teip  pein.  ”0’  pAn  nA  PAOine  go  ttip  1  n-A  puiPe  go 
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again,  and  a  spark  of  th©  red  flame  jumps  into  his  breast,  for 
the  front  of  his  shirt  was  open,  and  it  burns  him  immediately. 
He  kept  his  hold  on  the  coal  though.  He  bruises  the  flame 
down  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  and  draws,  draws,  draws, 
in  a  manner  that  soon  smoke  was  rising  blue  and  glorious 
in  wreaths  above  his  head. 

Now  was  he  perfectly  happy.  All  the  people  sat  looking 
at  the  seaweed  rocking  right  before  them,  while  it  was  coming 
in  fast.  Donal  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  nobody  interfering 
with  him.  But  it  was  not  long  till  his  pipe  grew 
sulky;  he  pulled  it,  of  course,  as  best  he  could,  but  it  would 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  little  dying  fume  that 
was  coming  out  of  it.  He  then  put  a  long  neck  on  himself, 
the  lower  lip  all  but  adhered  to  his  upper  lip  through  the 
strain  of  pulling,  but  his  work  was  to  no  purpose. 

“Let  someone  get  a  * cleaner ’  for  me — for  God’s  sake,  let 
him !  ”  says  he,  and  he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to 
pulling,  but  instead  of  taking  the  dirt  out  of  the  hole  of  the 
pipe,  he  was  only  fastening  it  in  it — unwittingly,  of  course. 
At  last,  when  he  found  success  separated  from  his  labour, 
and  that  he  was  failing,  though  energetically  he  set  about  it, 
he  took  the  diuid  out  of  his  mouth,  and  called  furiously  to 
somebody  to  fetch  him  a  ‘  cleaner .’  Three  or  four  boys  went 
to  a  field  that  was  full  of  trahneens,  but  it  was  a  good  distance 
from  him.  He  remained  behind  waiting  till  they  should  come 
back,  now  putting  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  again  taking  it  out, 
and  again  thrusting  his  little  finger  into  it  to  ascertain  whether 
the  feeling  of  heat  had  left  it.  When  at  length  he  could  bear 
this  waiting  no  longer,  he  himself  jumped  in  over  a  fence, 
he  commences  searching  hither  and  thither,  and  his  eyes 
blazing  through  madness  for  finding,  if  possible.  Luck  was 
his  in  a  little  while.  He  got  a  pretty  thick  brobh  and  shoved 
it  quickly  into  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  then  tried  to  pull 
it  back,  but  the  brobh  remained  as  it  was,  and  would  not  move 
from  its  place.  He  tried  again,  but  it  was  the  very  same  as 
before.  In  the  end  of  the  pulling,  the  trahneen  meanly  broke 
on  him  inside  in  the  tube  of  the  pipe.  He  jumped  out  over  the 
fence  blazing  mad;  he  could  not  keep  his  passion  in  check, 
and  he  threw  the  diuid  as  far  as  he  could  cast  it  into  the  great 
sea.  There  was  not  a  tittle  out  of  anybody  for  fear  of  a 
quarrel,  for  they  all  knew  Donal  full  well,  and  what  maimer 
of  man'he  was  when  he  would  happen  to  be  ill  at  ease  within 
himself. 
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“tli  Ap  “014  a  buideAtAf.” 


ceAtin  peAbAid,  -j  Ap  An  bpeAd  po  bi  An  mup  Ag  dpuidim  beip 
An  dcpAig  50  bog  fit.  tAinic  Aon  conn  Atrium,  1  ndeip  od 
nA  •oAIa,  do  bion  An  cuau  puAp  go  bAic  be  mup  fgotogAt  f aoa 
deApg.  “Do  ppeAb  “OomnAbb  1  n-A  toibg-peAfArh  -|  'oo  tAit  t  ptin 
Af  a  gpugA  AnuAf  Ap  tApn  do’n  mup  -]  do  bi  Ag  a  ptioot  be 
puippe,  ’nuAif  feo  ipceAt  conn  eibe,  00  tuAid  beA’pcuAp  de  -]  ftib 
fA  petid  feifion  cunfmeArh  Ap  Aon-nid  (At c  Ap  An  mup)  do  pcuAb 
Af  bti  AniAt  t  idip  put  peAd.  “Oo  btic  *1  oo  pgpeAd  Ap^tobAip, 
litc  ni  f Aib  bpeip  deAbAid  Ap  Aonne’ — nid  nAp  b’longnAd — dub 
bpiuncAf  a  tAibbte  tun  eipion  do  pAopAd. 

“  Cuipimif  lAfpAld  Ap  ttld  fUAf  go  Clg  “ChAfmUdA  itlt,”  AffA 
PlAfAf  pAOf. 

“  beideAd  pe  bAitce  pub  a  ppoitpide  beAtpbige  puAp,”  AppA 
PAdpuig  buide. 

“  Cuip  An  pA^cin  AmAt  -]  b’peud  go  ngpeAmotAd  ft  t,”  AppA 
ITliteAb  og. 

1e  n-A  binn  pin  do  biuig  An  bAitceAtAn  -|  do  gbAOid  1  n-Apd  a 
tinn  ’pA  gutA  Ag  lAppAid  CAbpA,  Ag  pAd,  “  Ap  pon  “Ot  ^  pAop  nit  ! 
pAop  mt  !  a  dAoine,  pAop  me  !  6  a  “Oia,  ca  m  bAitce  !  pAop  mb, 
pAop  mt  6pu  !  ”  Tliop  pcAd  pt  do  belt  Ag  CAbbAipiotc  niAp  pin, 
mAp  do  bi  utdAt  mAit  Aige. 

“  tlAgAd  i  pnAmpAd  AtnAt  tuige,”  AppA  “OiApmuid  TTIac 
ArhbAoib. 

“  11a  ceigpig,”  AppA  nA  dAoine  go  btip  1  n-Aon  bbAb. 

“  "RAgAd,”  Ap  peipion.  “  Tli  beideAd  a  tuibbeAd  Ag  peutAinc 
Aip  AnnpAn  Amuig,  Ag  pAgbAib  bAip  Ap  Ap  gcoriiAip.” 

"Rug  TTIiteAb  TTleACA  puAp  Ap  bpobbAt  a  btineAd  -]  dubAipc, 
“  tflAipe,  go  deirhin  ni  pAgAip,  ip  pAdA  puAp  50  gcuimnebtAinn  Ap 
tu  biogAinc  AmAt  tuige.” 

“  t)og  diom,”  AppA  “OiApmuid,  “  bog  do  gpeim  diom.” 

“  Tli  bogpAd,”  AppA  tTHteAb  tTleACA,  “  ni  beAg  a  bpuib  CAibbte 
1  pAin-pe  ipcig.”  “OipeAt  donn  do  btic  “OomnAbb  de  tAobpgpeAd 
Amuig.  “  Ri’b  Aonne’  CAibbte  pop,”  AppA  “OiApmuid.  “  bog 
diom,  a  deipim  beAC,  bog  diom  ;  ”  Ate  ni  bogpAd.  “Oo  pcpAc 
peipion  t  ptm  uAd  -|  do  tAit  de  a  tuid  tAdAig  1  do  bbim  ipceAt 
’fAn  rhuip  -]  ’fAn  mup  ;  do  pnAirh  AmAt  tun  “OomtiAibb  do  bi  beAg 
nAt  CAbAptA  1  do  pcpAc  ipceAt  beip  t  Ap  tuniA  tigin  go  dci  An 
cpiig.  tuic  “OomnAbb  1  bAige  ’mAp  Ap  go  dcAmic  Ap  An  dCAbAm 
cipm  -j  d’  pAn  mnci  go  ceAnn  1  bpAd.  TluAip  tAinic  pt  tuige  pern, 
dubAipc  duine  tigin  beip  gup  teApc  do  buideAtAp  do  bpeit  be 
“Oia  1  dCAob  nAp  bAtAd  t; 
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All  the  people  remained  sitting  for  some  time,  and  during 
that  time  the  seaweed  was  drawing  near  the  strand  slowly 
and  gradually.  One  wave  came  at  long-last  which  filled  the 
harbour  up  to  the  brim  with  branchy,  long,  red  seaweed. 
Donal  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  flung  himself  on  his  hunkers 
down  on  a  heap  of  seaweed,  and  was  freeing  it  in  a  great 
fuss,  when  in  comes  another  wave  which  went  above  him, 
and  before  he  could  think  of  anything  (except  the  seaweed) 
it  swept  him  clear  out.  He  screamed  and  shrieked  for  help, 
but  there  wasn’t  too  much  haste  on  anybody — a  thing  not  to 
be  wondered  at — to  go  at  the  peril  of  his  life  in  order  to 
save  him. 

“  Let  us  send  up  for  a  rope  to  Dermot  Liath’s,”  said  Pierce 
Power. 

“  He  would  be  drowned  before  one  would  reach  half-way 
up,”  says  Paddy  Buidhe. 

“  Put  out  the  rake,  and  perhaps  he  would  catch  on  to  it,” 
says  Mick  Oge. 

Just  then,  the  drowning  man  screeched  and  called  with 
erect  head,  and  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  imploring 
aid,  saying,  “  For  God’s  sake  and  save  me !  save  me !  0  men, 
save  me!  0  God,  I  am  drowned!  save  me,  save  me,  oroo!  ” 
He  never  stopped  but  calling  thus,  as  loud  as  he  could,  for 
he  was  long-winded. 

“  I’ll  go  and  swim  out  to  him  him,”  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe. 

“  Don’t,”  said  all  the  people  in  one  voice. 

“  I  will,”  said  he.  “  I  won’t  be  any  longer  looking  at  him 
there  outside,  dying  before  our  very  eyes.” 

Meehawl  Meata  seized  him  by  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and 
said,  “Wisha  faith  you  won’t.  It  is  long,  indeed,  till  I’d 
think  of  letting  you  out  to  him.” 

“Let  me  go,”  says  Dermot  MacAuliffe;  “loose  your  hold 
of  me.” 

“  I  won’t,”  says  Meehawl  Meata ;  “  there  is  enough  lost,  and 
let  you  stay  inside.”  Just  then  Donal  screamed  with  a  shrill 
shriek  outside.  “There’s  nobody  lost  yet,”  says  Dermot;  “let 
me  go,  I  tell  you,  let  me  go,”  but  he  wouldn’t.  He  tore 
himself  from  him,  divested  himself  of  his  clothes,  and  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  into  the  seaweed,  swam  out  to  Donal,  who 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  dragged  him  with  him,  some  way 
or  other,  to  the  beach.  Donal  fell  into  a  faint  just  as  he 
reached  the  dry  ground,  and  remained  in  it  a  long  time.  When 
he  came  to  himself,  somebody  said  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
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SeAtfun  CCicmn. 


“  TIA  bi  im  bot>f  At>,”  Af  peipion  ;  “  mA  cAim  pAbAbtA,  ni  Af  T^ia 
a  buibeACAf,  mAf  ni  mof  “oo  bi  pC  im  CCfAm  ;  •o’fAspAt)  AtinfAti 
Amuij  m6  50  mbeitnnn  bAitee,  mutCA,  1  if  beAs  Ati  seAffAbuAic 
■00  CuippeAt)  pt  Aif  Aileif,  seAbbAim-pe  tiuic  ;  aCc  beibeAO  buit>- 
eAC  T»0  ’OlAfttlAIT)  tTlACAltll-AOlb,  Ati  feAf  gtAti  5’bAncA,  CuaiP)  1 
n-emeAC  A  CAibbte  Cun  mC  fAOfAt).  .A  1  a  t>ume,  mA  cAim  pAb- 
AbtA, 

Til  Af  ’Oia  a  burOeACAf  I  ” 


seAtrtfin  ceicirm.- 

[teif  An  AtAip  O  *Oumnin.] 

tli’b  Aon  ugtiAf  -oo  finne  An  oipeA-o  be  CCicmn  Cum  bCigeAnn 
if  bicfigeACc  do  ConsbAib  beo  1  meAfs  ua  nDAomeAD,  50  mCp- 
mof  "DAome  "leAtA  l1lo§A.  tliop  b’eAt)  suP  pcpiob  SeAtfun 
feAnCAf  f o-beACc,  po-Cmnce,  aCc  juf  Cuif  pe  be  CCibe  1  n-Aoti 
bobs  AmAm  ua  cuAififsibe  do  bi  be  fAgbAib  Af  6ipmn  inf  nA  peAn- 
beAbfAib.  bl!  f Aib  cuAififs  eibe  be  fAjbAib  Com  -oeAf,  Com 
pumnce  if  do  beAt  pC  Af  puAio  nA  cipe.  Tli  fAib  Aomne  ’n-A 
pcobAipe  fo$AncA  nA  fAib  eobAf  Aije  Af  pcAip  Cticmn,  if  ni  fAib 
C-fioCnugAb  TiCAncA  Af  fcobAife  1  fcoib  50  mbeAt)  mACfArhAib 
■oCauca  Aige  “oo  n  bpofAf  "peAfA.”  1  meAfs  ua  tdcuaCaC  pim- 
Pbitie  ni  beorhfAt)  Aomne  ArtifAf  do  Cuf  Af  An  jcunncAf  tugAnn 
CCicmn  Af  gAbAib  nA  b(5ipeAnn  be  ■pApcobAn,  if  beif  An  scuvo  eibe 
•oo’n  cfeib  fin  cAf  beAf.  Tli  beompAt)  Aomne  fCAnAt)  suf  cpCitn- 
eAb  ^AebeAb  JbAf  be  nAtAf  nime,  if  sup  CneAfuij  TllAoif  a  CneAt> 
fAn  6isipc  be  peAfCAib  be.  tDiooAf  nA  ■oAome  feAbbuijte 
“o  pifinne  nA  fStAb  fAin,  ip  bi  a  n-up-m6p  ’n-A  mbCAb  aca,  if  ni 
fAib  DAn  nA  bAorb  ^An  CAjAifc  615m  oop  nA  mCp-$Aif5it)ib  Af  Af 
tpACc  Ceicinn.  If  '0615  binn  munA  mbeAt)  juf  pspiobAt)  An 
p'opup  peAfA  nA  beAt)  cuimne  ua  p  eAn-Aimpipe,  tiA  AiiimeACA 
nA  feAn-pbAic,  nA  CaCca  nA  beorhAn  beAt  Com  AbAit)  1  n-AigneAt) 
nA  noAomeAt)  if  biot)Af  beit-CCA-o  bbiAbAn  6  fom. 

!f  p?of,  50  -oeimin,  so  f Aib  nA  neite  peo  1  beAbfAib  eibe  Af  Af 
tos  SeAtfun  iat),  aCc  ni  b  up-m6p  t>op  nA  beAbfAib  feo  be  pAS- 
bAib  1  tvoiu.  T)o  CAibbeAmAf  iat>,  ip  cA  An  “  £opup  feAfA  ”  ’n-Af 
pocAb,  s^n  bicif  A5  ceAfCAbAib  uavC.  UAttiAtb  6  fom 
ip  Af  61  gin  do  bi  Dume  uAfAb  1  sCuiseAt)  TTluifiAn  nA  fAib  a  iuac- 
p  Am  Aib  "oo  n  Popup  peAfA  ”  50  ceAnAriiAib  1  scoimtA-o  Aise.  t)i 
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return  thanks  to  God  since  he  was  not  drowned.  “  Don’t  be 
bothering  me,”  says  he;  “if  I  am  saved,  God  is  not  to  be 
thanked  for  it,  for  ’tisn’t  much  He  was  in  my  care;  He  would 
leave  me  there  outside  till  I’d  be  drowned  and  suffocated,  and  it 
is  little  it  would  affect  Him,  I  assure  you;  but  I  will  be 
thankful  to  Dermot  MacAuliffe,  the  good,  decent  man,  who 
in  the  face  of  his  being  lost  went  fo  save  me.  Why,  man  alive* 
if  I  am  saved, 

God  is  not  to  be  thanked  for  it !  ” 


GEOFFREY  KEATING. 

Extract  from  “  Irish  Prose,”  by  Rev.  Patrick  S.  Dineen. 

No  author  has  done  as  much  as  Keating  to  preserve  litera¬ 
ture  and  learning  amongst  the  people,  especially  the  people  of 
Leath  Mhogha.  Not  that  Keating  wrote  a  very  accurate  or 
critical  history,  but  he  amassed  into  one  repository  the  accounts 
of  Ireland  given  in  the  old  books.  There  was  no  other  record 
to  be  found  so  neat,  so  well  constructed  as  his,  and  it  circu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  country.  No  one  was  considered  a  good 
scholar  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Keating’s  History,  and 
at  school  no  student  was  considered  finished  till  he  had  made 
a  copy  of  “  The  Eorus  Feasa.”  Amongst  the  simple  country 
folk  no  one  dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  account  Keating 
gives  of  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  Partholan  and  the  rest 
of  that  band  from  across  the  sea.  No  one  dared  deny  that 
Gaedheal  Glas  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  that  Moses  healed 
his  wounds  in  Egypt  by  the  power  of  God.  The  people  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  were  ready  on  their  lips,  and  tnere  was  no  poem  or  song 
that  did  not  make  some  reference  to  the  great  heroes  of  whom 
Keating  makes  mention.  It  seems  to  us  that  had  “  The  Forus 
Feasa  ”  not  been  written,  the  remembrance  of  by-gone  times, 
or  the  names  of  the  old  chieftains,  or  the  exploits  of  the 
heroes  would  not  have  been  half  so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  as  they  were  some  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  things  were  to  be  found  in  other 
books,  from  which  Keating  extracted  them,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  books  are  not  to  be  found  at  the  present  day. 
These  are  lost  to  us,  while  “  The  Forus  Feasa  ”  is  with  us, 
with  not  even  a  word  or  a  letter  wanting  to  it.  Some  time 
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P&  Ag  nA  nAoinib  botCA  tom  mAit  beip  nA  buAipbib.  1r  cuirhm 
Linti  pbm  pigeAnoip  bote  no  rhAip  i  nlAptAp  CiAppAibe,  nip  mop 
i  nceAnncA  notAin  riA  boit>te  no  bi  ’n-A  feibb,  no  tAipbeim  nom 
A  riiACfAmAtl  -oo  (seiemn  50  ceAnAmAib,  CApeA  1  binn-bAnAt,  ip  ?;An 
•out  Ag  piipce  bpeit  Aip,  ni  niogbiib  Ap  bit  -oo  PbAnArh  ■06.  t)A 
geAbb  be  beAbAp  tiAomtA  b  Ap  a  meAp,  ip  niop  tnoriiAoin  ■oo  bi  An 
beAbAp  pAin,  mAp  ip  bbApcA  epuinn  no  bi  eudipipg  Ap  gAt  beAtAnAt 
■oe  1  gceAnn  An  pigeAnopA,  Agup  bA  PeACAip  iiteAm  Aip  50  pAib 
pocAb  Ate  plpinne  ’pAn  mtit)  no  pspiob  Cticinn  Ap  penniup  JTeAp- 
pAT>,  Ap  pApcobAn,  ip  An,  turn  eibe  aca.  C a  cuirhne  Cbieinn  pbp  1 
meAps  T»AoineAt)  nip  bbi$,  ip  ni  peACAin  piArh  a  turn  pAotAip.  Ip 
■061$  beip  a  bin  50  pAib  ■opAoi-beAtc  615m  Ap  An  nnuine,  no  gup 
<5  neAtfi  no  tiinig  pb  turn  cunneAp  Ap  peAn  no  tAbAipc  nuinn.  Hi 
mop  An  c-iongnAn  gup  tpem  riA  ■OAome  nip  nume  nAonnA  SeAC- 
pun.  Oo  tpeib  j^-^LnA  ‘00  b  eAt)  b,  Ate  ’n-A  niAit)  pin  bi  pb  imp 
Hiberniores  Hibernicis  ipsis.  CAeoibiceAt  6  tporbeiAmAt,  SAgApc, 
Ootcuip  Oi AtiAtcA  no  b’eAt  b.  £eAp  bbigeAnncA  1  CAioin  ip  1 
beAbpAib  nA  n-AitpeAt  -oo  b’eAt)  b,  ip  tAit  pb  a  bin  -oi  pAogAb 
’pAn  bppAinc.  Ate  ’nuAip  n’pibb  pb  a  bAibe  tug  pb  b  pbm  puAp 
Ap  pA’o  n  obAip  nA  bGAgbAipe  be  niogpAip  longAncAig  gup  cuipeAt) 
ptiAgAipc  peAtA  Aip,  ip  gup  b’eigeAn  no  -oub  1  bpobAt  1  gcumAp 
■ooibb  1  ngbeAnn  GAtApbAt.  Ip  e  An  pun  ip  longAncAige  1  mbeAt- 
Ait)  SeAtpuin  go  bpuAip  pb  uAin  ip  caoi  Ap  ua  beAbAip  no  tedpcui^ 
uAit>  1  gcoip  a  peAntAip,  no  bAibiugAt)  An  pAin  no  bi  pin  ip  puAg- 
Aipc  Alp.  Oo  piubAlb  pb  go  ConnAtCAib  ip  go  Ooipe,  Ate  ni  mop 
■00  rheAp  -oo  bi  Ag  peApAib  UbAn  ni  Ag  ConnAteAib  Aip.  1  gcionn 
cpi  nb  ceAtAip  -oo  bbiAtAncAib  bi  An  “  popup  peApA  ”  go  bbip 
cuptA  i^gceAnn  a  tbibe  Aige  (1631).  Oo  pgpiob  pb  pop  ni  beAbAp 
niAt)A,  GotAip  S^iAt  An  Aippmn,”  Agup  “  Cpi  thop-^Aoite  An 
£)iip.” 

OibA  An  “  popAip  peApA,”  copnuigeAnn  pb  b’n  bpioptopAt,  ip 
CAgAnn  AnuAp  go  1200.  Ci  pb  bin  no  peAn-pAnnAib  1  n-A  mbAibig- 
teAp  AinmeAtA  nA  ncpeAb  no  tiimg  go  b6ipmn,  ip  1  n-A  gcuipceAp 
be  tbibe  nA  heAtCA  no  bAin  beo.  Ci  a  bpuib  1  bppbp  ne,  beip, 
Annpo  ip  Annpun  mutCA  be  AinmeAtAib  CAoipeAt  ip  pbAit  ip  a 
gcpAob  geineAbAt.  bliop  CeAp  SeAtpun  Aon  nrb  6  n-A  meAbAip 
pbm  ;  gAc  a  ncugAnn  pb  t>umn — nA  pgbAbCA,  nA  beAtcpAitie,  nA 
^Abi-bCAip,  nA  beAtCA  Ap  rnuip  ip  Ap  cip — pu Aip  pb  iAn  go  bbip  1 
peAnbeAbpAib  no  b?  pi  meAp  Ag  obbAirmAib  ip  piitub.  Tli  pmne 
pb  Ate  iAn  no  tup  be  teibe  ip  n’AoncugA*.  Oi  rnbeA*  pb  Ag  aic- 
P5P?obAt)  ua  neiteAP  pin  1  nmu,  Agup  a  AigneAt  bin  no  bbigeAnn 
ua  bAimpipe  peo,  ni’b  neApmAn  ni  go  gcuippeAt)  pb  a  bin  niob  1 
beAt-cAoib,  no  bpig  ni  bAineAnn  piAn  be  pip-feAntAp.  Ate  no 
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back  there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  in  Munster  who  had  not 
his  copy  of  “  The  Forus  Feasa  ”  affectionately  guarded.  The 
poor  people  as  well  as  the  upper  classes  had  it.  I  myself 
remember  a  poor  weaver  who  lived  in  West  Kerry,  who  had 
little  more  than  enough  of  food  for  the  passing  day,  showing 
me  his  copy  of  Keating,  which  was  fondly  wrapt  up  in  a  linen 
cloth,  while  children  were  forbidden  to  handle  it  or  injure  it 
m  any  way  whatever.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  sacred1  book. 
For  did  he  possess  it  in  vain,  for  that  weaver  had  an  accurate, 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  page  of  it  in  his  head,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  any  error  in  any 
word  Keating  wrote  about  Fennius  Fearsad,  Partholan  and 
the  rest  There  is  a  traditional  remembrance  of  Keating  still 
amongst  the  people  who  never  saw  or  read  his  work.  Many 
think  that  the  man  was  under  the  spell  of  magic  or  that  he 
came  from  heaven  to  give  us  an  account  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  people  believed  that  Keating  was 
not  a  mere  human  being.  He  sprang  from  a  foreign  stock, 
vet  he  was  among  those  who  were  “  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  He  was  a  Catholic  of  heart-felt  sincerity,  a 
priest,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  man  versed  in  Latin 
and  m  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  he  passed  a  good  deal  of 
his  life  m  France.  But  when  he  returned  home  he  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  the  work  of  the  Church  with  astonishing 
zeal,  until  he  was  hunted  and  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself 
m  a  gloomy  cave  m  the  Glen  of  Aherlow.  The  strangest  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  the  life  of  Keating  is  that  he  found 
opportunity  while  m  a  state_of  flight  to  collect  the  books  he 
required  for  his  History.  He  travelled  to  Connaught  and  to 
Derry,  but  the  Ulstermen  and  the  Connaughtmen  paid  little 
heed  to  him.  He  completed  the  whole  “  Forus  Feasa  ”  within 
three  or  four  years  (1631).  He  also  composed  two  spiritual 

The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  ”  and  “  The  Three  Shafts 
of  Death.” 


As  regards  The  Forus  Feasa,”  it  begins  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  and  comes  down  to  1500.  It  is  full  of  old  verses  in 
which  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  came  to  Erin  are  mentioned 
and  in  which  the  exploits  with  which  they  were  connected  are 
recorded.  .  The  prose  portion,  too,  is  here  and  there  over¬ 
crowded  with  the  names  of  chieftains  and  princes  and  with 
their  pedigrees.  Geoffrey  did  not  invent  anything  himself; 
what  he  sets  before  us — the  tales,  the  adventures,  the  invasions', 
the.  exploits  on  land  and  sea — he  found  them  all  in  old  books 
which  were  held  in  esteem  by  ollamhs  and  seers.  All  he  has 
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pcpiob  ft  An  “  popup  peAf  a  ”  cA  geAbb  be  cpi  cbAO  bbiAttAn  6 
fom,  Agup  ni  biongnAt)  nA  fAib  An  oipeAO  fAin  AitifAip  i  ocAOib 
pipinne  nA  n-tAtc  po  An  epAt  fAin.  Agup  if  rriAp  An  gctAonA  acA 
aii  pgtAb  Ag  ci  oft Aib  eile.-  CA  a  bAn  bAtc  if  eAtcfA  i  feAntAf 
nA  PtoifiA  oo  tpeio  nA  TtorhAnAig  50  biombAn  1  n-Aimfif  t)ifgib  if 
Oibio — nA  puib  lonncA  Ate  uip  pgbAbcA  nA  bpibeA-b.  Ap  An  nbp 
gctAonA  ni  gbibbeAnn  Aon  pgobAipe  Anoif  o’tAtcAib  Plengipc  if 
Vl of f a  Agup  -oA  beittonAib  o’eAtcpAitnb  1  feAntAf  nA  tipeACAine; 

Ate  ’n-A  OiaiA  fin,  n!  ceAfc  a  AeApmAO  50  tnbionn  bunAAAf 
pipinne  inf  nA  pgtAbcAib  feo  00  gnAt.  tliop  turn  nA  pibiAe  pgtAb 
Af  ocuip  gAn  •oeAbtfArh  tigin  00  beit  Aif — nec  fingunt  omnia 
Cretce — cioO  go  gcuipceAp  teif  1  fit  nA  mbbiAAAn,  1  ocpeo  nA 
bAitneotAiAe  t  pA  AeipeAt).  t)’obc  An  bAib  Af  tip  nA  beiA  tjif - 
pgtAbcA  oo’n  cfAgAf  fAin  cpummgte  if  meAfgtA  cpio  a  cuio 
feAntAif.  t>A  torhAftA  t  11A  fAib  pibe  nA  pAiO  be  pinpeAfAib  1 
meAfg  a  OAomeAt),  ip  nAp  rnof  aca  a  cAib  nA  a  gboip. 

If  AbAinn  An  oion-bpobbAt  a  tuipeAnn  SeAtpun  be  n-A  “  popup 
peAfA.”  O  ceAtc  An  OAfA  ilenpi  AnAbb  tugAinn  ip  ponfie,  n!of 
gAb  pop  nA  puAirnneAf  nA  bugOAip  SAgfAnnAig  Ate  Ag  cup  piop 
bptAgA  If  fgtAbCA  Altipe  Af  Af  nOUttAf.  JlOffOIT)  Tie  t)AffA, 
ScAnibufpc,  CAinoen,  tlAnmep,  ip  An  cpeAb  fAin  uibe — ni  fAib 
uAtA  Ate  pinn  *00  tup  pA  toip  Af  ocuif,  ip  6  teip  pin  optA,  pmn 
■do  nfiAfbugAt)  1  pcAptAib  pAbbfA.  Agup  CAf  tip  Af  bpeAfAnn  00 
bAinc  01'nn,  bA  bptAguige  ip  bA  tAfCAiptnge  00  biooAp  ’nA  piArii. 
X)o  tug  SeAtpun  putA  ’fAn  oion-bf  obbAt  be  pumneAtu  ip  be  peipg. 
Oo  pcoib  pe  Af  a  teibe  An  pAimtip  rhApbuigteAt  00  tuip  An  t)AppAt 
’n-A  beAbAf,  ni'op  pAg-pt  puinn  00  ScAmbuppc  gAn  ptAbAO,  ip  eporn 
t  cuppAing  a  bAitiie  Af  CAtnoen  ip  Af  Spenpep.  50  oeirnin  ip 
geAbb  be  gAipgiOeAt  mop  tigin  t — be  Com  CubAinn  no  Aicibb — a 
tuio  Aipm  gbtAfCA  ’n-A  bAiiii,  tAOAt  pbAcA  6  riiubbAt  cmn  go 
epoigtib  Aip,  ip  6  Ag  gAbAib  be  01'ogpAip  ip  be  oiAn-peipg  Af  ua 
OAoimb  beAgA  po  00  OeApbuig  titeAt  1  gcomnib  a  AuttAip,  ip  00 
rhAfbuig  a  rnumnceAp.  “OA  mbeAt)  pt  Af  iriAipceAn  1  noiu,  tAbAp- 
pAt>  pt  fAobAp  bACA  oop  nA  peAntAit)ib  acA  Anoip  pA  rhoip-rneAp, 
Af  ppouoe  ip  Ap  til ac  ArhbAoirn,  ip  Af  Plume. 

Aoeip  pe  ’n-A  tion-bpobbAt  : — 

“  tli’b  pcAipiPe  oA.  pgpiobAnn  Af  6ipmn  nAt  Ag  lAffAit  botCA 
A5UT  coibtime  00  tAbAipc  00  peAn-^AbbAib  Agup  00  ^Aet>eAbAib 
bio  ;  bioA  a  fiA-bnuipe  pin  Ap  An  ceipc  00  beip  CAtnbpenpip, 
Spenpep,  ScAmbuppc,  PlAumep,  CAmoen,  PtApcbit,  tTlopipon, 
■OAbip,  CAtnpion,  Agup  gAt  nuAt)-$Abb  eibe  oA  pgpiobAnn  uipte  o 
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done  is  to  put  them  together  and  reconcile  them.  If  he  were 
to  re-write  these  things  now,  having  his  mind  filled  with  the 
learning  of  to-day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  set  aside 
a  good  deal  of  them  as  not  pertaining  to  true  history.  But  he 
wrote  “  The  Forus  Feasa  ”  almost  300  years  ago,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  so  little  doubt  was  cast  on  the  truth  of  these 
events  at  that  period.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  in  other  countries. 
There  are  many  stories  and  wonders  in  Roman  History  which 
the  Romans  fully  believed  in  the  time  of  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
but  -which  are  only  the  romances  of  the  poets.  In  the  same 
way  no  scholar  now  believes  in  the  exploits  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  nor  in  such  like  wonders  in  the  History  of  Britain. 

At  the  same  time  it  should,  be  remembered  that  there  is 
usually  a  substratum  of  truth  in  such  stories.  The  poets  did 
not  originally  invent  a  story  without  there  being  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  reality  in  it.  “  The  Cretans  even  do  not  invent  all 
they  say  ” — though  the  tale  is  added  to  in  the  course  of  years, 
in  such  wise  that  one  would  not  recognise  it  at  last.  It  were 
not  well  for  a  country  not  to  have  romances  of  this  kind 
amassed  together  and  mingled  with  its  history.  It  were  a 
sign  that  there  did  not  spring  up  for  generations  either  a  poet 
or  a  seer  amongst  her  people,  and  that  the  people  did  not  prize 
her  honour  and  glory. 

Geoffrey  prefixes  a  splendid  'Apologia  to  his  “  Forus  Feasa.” 
From  the  coming  over  to  us  of  Henry  the  Second  and  previous 
to  that  date  the  English  authors  never  ceased  from  writing 
lies  and  disgraceful  calumnies  about  our  country.  Gerald 
Barry,  Stanihurst,  Camden,  Hanmer  and  all  that  tribe  only 
wanted  to  trample  us  under  foot  at  first,  and  since  that  failed 
them,  to  insult  us  by  fallacious  histories,  and  when  they  took 
our  land  from  us,  they  were  more  lying  and  insulting  to  us 
than  ever.  Geoffrey  attacked  them  in  the  Apologia  with 
vigour  and  fury.  He  tore  asunder  the  insulting  rubbish 
Barry  had  put  together  in  his  book,  he  did  not  leave  much  of 
Stanihurst  that  he  did  not  rend  to  bits ;  heavy  is  the  weight  of 
his  hand  falling  on  Camden  and  on  Spenser.  Indeed,  he  is 
like  some  great  champion,  like  Cuchulainn  or  Achilles,  his 
arms  ready  in  his  hands,  clad  in  armour  from  head  to  foot, 
while  he  strikes  down  with  zeal  and  fierce  wrath  those 
diminutive  persons  who  gave  false  evidence  against  Eis  coun¬ 
try  and  who  insulted  his  people. 

Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  belabour  with  his  staff’s  edge 
the  historians  who  are  held  at  present  in  esteem,  Froude, 
Macaulay  and  Hume.  He  says  in  the  Apologia : — 

“  There  is  no  historian  who  treats  of  Ireland  that  does  not 
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foin  AmAt,  loiinup  gupAbt  nop  beAgr.At  An  ppiompoUAin  'oo  £nio 
Ag  fgpiobAt)  Ap  6ipeAimAtAib  ....  if  ^  do  £nio  ctiomAt) 
Ap  btAfAib  po-t>AoineAf)  Agup  CAiUeAt  mbeAg  n-uip-ifeAt  Ap 
ocAbAipc  mAit-gniom  nA  n  u Af At  i  noeApmAO,  Agup  An  mtio  a 
bAineAf  fif  nA  peAn-^AetieALAib  do  bi  Ag  AiciugAt)  An  oileAin  feo 
piA  ngAbAtcAif  nA  feAn-$Aill,”  -|c. 

If  mime  a  goipceAp  An  llepooocuf  jAetieAtAt  Af  SeAtpun, 
Agup  if  oeitrun  gup  mop  a  bpuit  oo  topmAileAtc  eAcoptA  AfAon. 
CA  CAinc  SeAtpun  oeAf,  pimptit)e,  milip-bpiAtpAt,  mAf  tAinc 
“  AtAf  An  cSeAnbAif.”  SeAnAio  ApAon  bAot-pocAit,  neAtn- 
bfiogriiAfA,  neArii-pAiOmeAmtA,  Abe  ’n-A  n-ionAO  acA  pumneAtu  if 
CAtAC  i  ngAt  line  oA  pcAptAib.  Cuipio  AfAon  ipceAt  nA  buip- 
pgtAtcA  bAineAf  le  n-A  ocip,  gAn  ArhfAf  oo  tup  Ap  a  bpipmne. 
O’t  llepooocuf  An  ttAO  pcAipiOe  oo  tuippeAntAf  nA  nJpeigeAti 
n-eAgAp  ip  i  gcpuinneAf,  Agup  mof)  gup  b’pAOA  ’n-A  t>iAiO  oo 
pgpiob  pe,  b’t  Ceicinn  An  ttAO  peAntAiOe  o’opouig  if  -oo  teApcuig 
i  ptAtc,  if  i  n-eAgAip  feAntAf  nA  n^AetieAt.  ”Oo  bAin  nA  pitif>e — 
nA  Jpeigig  !f  ha  RomAnAig — a  tAn  Af  pcAptAib  llepooocuif,  Agup 
’fAn  jcumA  gctAonA  tug  Ceicinn  innbeAp  a  nootAin  oop  nA 
pititnb  gAetieAlAtA,  o’Aot)AgAn  Ua  flAtAille,  do  SeAgAn  CtApAt 
tTlAc  DomnAiU,  if  o’eogAn  RuaP.  Ate  ni  peicimio  oiogpAip  i 
ocAOb  nA  pipinne,  nA  peApg  turn  nArhAO  a  tipe  Ap  An  n^P^AgAtj 
tHonn  ft  cium,  focAip,  peim  i  gcotrmuiOe  i  meAfg  pcApA  if  uip- 
fgtil,  et  quidquid  Grcecia  mendax  audet  in  historiis,  Ate  ni  LeigpeAO 
An  jAefmAtAt  puAinne  oo  teApc  nA  oo  tAit  a  tipe  te  n-A  oeApg 
nAtiiAio. 

ObAip  ttigeAncA,  ooitrnn  if  eAt>  “  Cpi  t>iop-$Aoite  An  t)Aip,” 
LAn  oo  fmuAincib  oiaPa  if  oo  rfiAtcnAni  f ArbmeAifiA  t  Ap  An 
beAtAiO  OAonnA,  if  Ap  a  tpiot.  If  longAncAt  Ap  tog  ft  Af  peAn- 
ugoAfAib  if  Af  oibpeAtAib  nA  nAom,  Aguf  if  btAfCA  cA  An  obAip 
Ap  f ao  poinnee  i  teAbpAib  Agup  i  n-AlcAib.  Ate  if  epom,  LAioin- 
eAifiAit  An  tAinc  acA  Ann  o  tuif  go  oeipeAO,  biot>  go  bpuit  fi 
tAfCA  f u Af  Annpo  if  Aiinfuo  te  fgbAl  beAg  gpeAnnrhAp  mAp  An 
eAtcpA  fAin  Ap  “  IIIac  ReccAn.” 

ObAip  An-tti$eAncA  i  noiAt)Atc  if  i  nbfAmiAib  nA  hCAgtAipe  if 
eAt)  “  eotAip  SgiAt  An  Aippinn.”  fli  ttip  oumn  Aon  ugoAp  eite 
tuipeAf  An  oipeAO  fAin  oo  tuAipifg  Ap  neitib  bAineAf  teif  An 
AippeAnn,  tom  beAtc,  tom  cinnce  fin  i  teAbAp  oA  mtio.  Ate 
""n-A  teAnncA  fAin;  cA  An  tAinc  tom  fimptvbe,  tom  gpeAnncA,  totfi 
binn,  tom  bpiogm^p  fAin,  gAn  bAot-foctAib  nA  pAit)Cib  CAfCA  gup 
pupA'fce  o’AoinneAt  t  ItigeAt)  gup  i  noiu. 
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endeavour  to  vilify  and  calumniate  both  the  old  English 
settlers  and  the  native  Irish.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the 
accounts  of  Cambrensis,  Spenser,  Stanihurst,  Hanmer,  Cam¬ 
den,  Barclay,  Morrison,  Davis,  Campion,  and  every  other 
English  writer  who  has  treated  of  this  country  since  that  time, 
so  that  when  they  write  of  the  Irish,  they  appear  to  imitate 
the  beetle  .  .  .  This  is  what  they  do,  they  dwell  upon  the 

customs  of  the  vulgar  and  the  stories  of  old  women,  neglecting 
the  illustrious  actions  of  the  nobility  and  everything  relating 
to  old  Irish  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  before 
the  English  invasion.” 

Geoffrey  has  often  been  called  the  Irish  Herodotus,  and, 
indeed,  both  closely  resemble  one  another.  Geoffrey’s  style  is 
pretty,  simple,  smooth  and  harmonious,  like  that  of  the  Father 
of  History.  Both  avoid  turgid,  feeble,  unsubstantial  words, 
but  instead  there  is  vigour  and  strength  in  every  line  of  their 
narratives.  Both  insert  the  romances  that  pertain  to  their 
country,  without  raising  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth.  Herodotus 
was  the  first  historian  who  gave  a  regular  methodical  history 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  though  he  came  long  after,  Keating  was 
the  first  historian  who  regulated  and  arranged  in  proper  order 
the  history  of  the  Gaels.  The  poets,  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
drew  largely  on  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  and  in  the  same 
way  Keating  gave  food  enough  to  the  Irish  poets,  to  Egan 
ORahilly,  to  John  Claragh  MacDonnell  and  to  Eoghan  Ruadh. 
But  we  miss  zeal  for  his  country  and  rage  against  her  enemies 
in  the  Greek.  He  is  ever  calm,  gentle,  steady  in  the  midst  of 
history  and  romance,  “  and  whatever  lying  Greece  has  the 
courage  to  put  in  her  histories.”  But  the  Irishman  would  not 
let  a  particle  of  his  country’s  fame  and  right  go  undisputed 
with  her  inveterate  foe. 

“  The  Three  Shafts  of  Death  ”  is  a  deep,  learned  work,  full 
of  holy  thoughts  and  of  profound  meditation  on  human  life 
and  on  its  end.  He  has  drawn  with  astonishing  fulness  on 
the  old  authors  and  on  the  works  of  the  saints,  and  the  entire 
work  is  neatly  divided  into  books  and  sections.  But  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  style  is  heavy  and  Latin-like,  though  it 
is  occasionally  lit  up  with  a  humorous  story  like  that  of  “  Mac 
Reccan.” 

“  The  Key-Shield  of  the  Mass  ”  is  a  work  of  great  learning 
in  theology  and  in  Church  ritual.  We  do  not  know  any 
author  who  gives  such  a  full  account  of  the  things  that  per¬ 
tain  to  the  Mass,  so  exact,  so  accurate  in  a  book  of  its  size. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  style  is  so  simple,  so  delightful,  so 
melodious,  so  forceful,  without  turgidity  of  words  or  entangled 
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Soip  n6  fiAp  if  peApp  An  bAite- 

0  Aimpip  Column  AnuAf  niop  fgtuobAb  a  tAn  t>o  fpop  bunA- 
•bAfAb.  Do  cuipeAb  AbbAp  eAbcp-aibe  le  bbile  Agup  fgbAltA  Aji 
gniorhAptAib  aCaC,  Agup  ni  mop  ’n-A  -oceAnncA  fAin.  Do  luig- 
eAbAp  nA  bUgTJAlp  gAebeAlAbA  ■At'  pAnnA  *°0  if  bA 

rhilif,  Aoibinn  A  gcuro  bAn  if  AriipAn. 


£oip  116  fiAf  if  feAff  An  bAile — An  CneArhAife. 

(te  b-  dnA  m  f  AipbeAtlAig.) 

tli  f Aib  An  pmnceoipeAbt  1  bpAb  Ap  piubAl  nuAip  fleArrmuig  An 
CneArhAife  aitiaC  uAtA  a  gAn-fiop  boib. 

SuAf  An  CAfAn  teif  Ag  T>bAnAm  Ap  tAoib  nA  r.-AilltpeAb  -oo’n 
oileAn.  CbiomAin  pe  Aip  50  bci  50  pAib  pe  Ap  bApp  cuICa. 
Do  f cat)  pb  Annfin.  gb  gup  tpbAn  lAiTiip  An  peAp  b,  T>o  bi  An 
Aoif  Ag  ceAnnAT)  50  bAingeAn  Aip,  -]  niop  rnifoe  b6  a  fgit  bo 
teigeAn. 

Dbi  An  geAtAb  50  bApb  ’fA  ppbip,  Agup  bo  b’fbibip  An  c-oileAn 
Agup  ah  fAippge  T)’feicfin  50  glAn  poiteip. 

Do  b’Alumn  ciiiiti  An  c-AiiiApc  tio  bi  of  a  torhAip  aiuaC,  aCc 
ipcig  1  gcpoibe  An  cfeAn-fip  tio  bi  AnpAb  Ap  piubAl.  D’AmtAib 
nAp  Aipig  fb  a  born  -oeAf  if  T)o  fAmluig  An  T)orhAn  1  n-Atimtiotl. 
Til  fAlb  A  flOf  AbC  Ag  DlA  AltlAin  CAT)  T>0  bi  ’gA  fUAtAb. 

CbpAit  fb  a  lAriiA  of  cionn  a  binn,  Agup  AT>ubAifC  of  Apb  : 

“  tiom  pern  if  eAb  b  !  Fiom-fA  AtfiAin  !  Tli  full  bAn-bAinc  Ag 
■otrnie  Af  bit  eile  teif.  D’iocAf  50  mAit  a-| — 50  T>iAn-rhAit  !  ” 

Ap  AgAlb  teif  Apif  Ag  flUbAt  AgUf  Ag  fip-fUlbAt,  T)1peAb  if  bA 
mbbAT)  ’n-A  AigneAb  ptoipm  a  Cpoibe  do  lAgbugAb  Af  An  nof 
pom. 

Tliop  b’f at)a  bo  Ag  imteAbc  mAp  fin  50  bti  50  pAib  fb  1  ngAp 
t>o  nA  bAittcpeAbAib. 

Annpoin  t>o  f cad  fb  50  bobAnn,  mAp  bA  ”6615  teif  50  gcuAtAib 
fb  gut  buine  bigin.  Cbuip  fb  ctuAf  le  bbifteAbc  Aip  fbm,  Agup 
T>o  b’AmlAib  T)’bif  AgAb  Ti’Amfip  50  pAib  fb  emnee  ’n-A  tAoib. 
gut  mtiA  Ag  caoi  T>o  b’eAT)  b,  gAn  56. 

Af  mbpeAtnugAb  bo  Ap  An  AipT)  Af  a  TitAinig  An  fuAim,  bA  tbip 
bo,  fgAtAib  beAg  uavO,  buine  eigeAn  leAgtA  teif  An  gclAibe. 

Dbpuro  fb  teif  An  Aic,  Agup  b’Aipig  fb  gAn  rnoitt  gup  bM  tTl^ipe 
DbAn  do  bi  Ann  poirne. 

Hi  pAib  a  flop  Aici  buine  nA  ■OAon’OAibe  tio  belt  1  n-A  bAice, 
Agup  t>o  ppeAb  pi  te  neApt  fgeoin  nuAip  t>o  teAg  fb  a  lArn  Ap  a 
ceAnn. 
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expressions,  that  anyone  might  easily  read  it  even  at  the 
present  day. 

From  Keating’s  time  onward  not  much  original  prose  was 
written.  A  number  of  adventures  and  stories  about  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  giants  was  composed  but  very  little  more.  Irish 
authors  betook  themselves  to  the  composition  of  verse,  and 
sweet  and  delightful  were  the  poems  and  songs  they  composed. 


EAST,  WEST,  HOME’S  BEST. 

From  “An  Cneamhaibe.” 

By  Una  Ni  Fhaircheallaigh. 

(Miss  Agnes  O’Farrelly.) 

The  dancing  had  not  long  begun  when  the  Cneamhaire  slipped 
out  unnoticed. 

Up  the  path  he  went  towards  the  cliff  side  of  the  island. 
Still  onwards  until  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  height.  He 
paused  there.  Though  a  strong,  stout  man,  age  was  pressing 
on  him,  and  he  had,  perforce,  to  rest. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  and  the  island  and  the  sea 
could  be  plainly  seen.  The  scene  before  him  was  beautiful 
and  calm,  but  within  the  heart  of  the  old  man  a  storm  was 
raging.  Thus  it  was  he  did  not  notice  how  beautiful  the  world 
seemed  about  him.  God  only  knew  what  was  oppressing  him. 

He  waved  his  arms  above  his  head  and  spoke  aloud : 

“  It  is  my  own !  Mine  alone !  Nobody  else  has  any  claim 
to  it.  I  paid  well  for  it — right  well.” 

On  he  went  again,  walking,  ever  walking,  just  as  if  he  had 
it  in  his  mind  thus  to  subdue  the  storm  in  his  heart. 

He  was  not  long  walking  at  that  rate  until  he  drew  near  to 
the  cliffs. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  thought  he  heard  some¬ 
body’s  voice.  He  set  himseif  to  listen,  and  after  a  short  space 
of  time  he  was  certain  of  it.  The  voice  of  a  woman  crying, 
that  it  was,  without  doubt. 

When  he  looked  towards  the  place  whence  the  sound  came 
he  saw  clearly  somebody  leaning  against  the  fence. 

He  drew  near,  and  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  Maire  Bhan 
who  was  there  before  him. 
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Soip  n<3  fiAp  if  peApp  An  bAite. 


“  11A  copp ui$,  a  teAnAib.  T1A  bio-6  pAicteAp  ope,  bop  Ap  bit  !  ” 

tli  bubAipc  ITlAipe  focAl,  Agup  peo  Ap  AgAib  6  te  n-A  tuio 
tAince. 

“  Tli  ceApc  -ouic,  a  TTIbAipe,  a  pcoip,  belt  Aruuig  i  ti-AonpAic  -] 
An  oibte  acA  Ann.  CA  An  comtUA-OAp  Ag  puipeAtc  teAC  ’pA  gcip- 
•om.” 

Tli  tneAppAb  tmneAt  gup  b’e  An  CneArhAipe  do  bi  Ag  cAmc. 

“  Tit !  a  SbtAmAip  !  An  cupA  acA  Ann  ?  11A  bAC  tioin  !  CAit- 

pib  mb  teigmc  Dorn’  tui-o  bpom.  t)6AO  niop  peApp  -oA  bApp  1 
gceAnn  CAmAitt.” 

“  Ate  -oubpA-OAp  Tiom,  a  ITTbAipe,  gup  cu  pbm  Ap  cionncAt  leip 
An  cupAp  -|  An  Aip-oeAp  peo  Cuige  nAt  bpAnpA  Ag  vo  rhAtAip  ’pA 
mbAile  •]  a?;  peA-OAp  fAciA  !  ” 

“  Cuige,  a  ii-eAb  ?  cA  pAt  50  teop  Teip,  muip,  Ate  cia  An  rhAit 
belt  Ag  CAine  Anoip  ?  ”  Ap  An  coipc,  do  fit  nA  oeopA  Ttiti  *| 
tpom  pi  Ap  gut^Apip. 

Pliop  Cuip  ah  CneAtnAipe  ipceAt  uippi  An  pAi-o  do  TeAn  pi  Ap  beit 
Ag  caoi,  Ate  nuAip  o’bipig  pi  niop  ciume  Ap  bAlt  -o’piApppuig  pb 
•61  cia  An  pAt  bi  belt  Ag  imteAtc  Ap  (SipeAnn. 

“  HA  ceit  opm  ein-teo  Do’n  pipmne  ”  App’  peipeAn  pA  beoib. 
“  Cat)  pAOi  n AeApA  50  bpuit  cu  Ag  imteAtc  uAinn  ?  ” 

“  bo  bpig  50  bpuit  eApbAib  Aipgro  opm  ”  App  An  CAitin  bote. 

“  An  c-Aipge<vo  !  An  c-AipgeAo  !  ”  App’  An  CneAtirAipe  go  neArii- 
poigbeAt,  “  ’S  e  aii  pgeAt  ceADtiA  e  1  gcorfniAibe  ;  Ate  biob  ’piop 
A5AC,  a  tAitin,  go  bpuit  a  tAn  puoAi  ’fA  -ooriiA.n  niop  peApp  1  bpAti 
’nA  aii  c-AipgeAO  ptin.” 

Tli  tus  ITlAipe  ppeAgpA  Ap  bit  Aip,  do  bi  An  oipeAO  pom  longAn- 

CAIf  Uippi. 

“  TlAt  bpuit  peAAAp  AgAe  !  ”  App’  peipeAn  “  Agup  tl At  teop 
-ouic  6  pin  ?  ” 

“  CA — peAOAp — AgAtu  ;  ip  piop  buic^e,  “  AppA  ITlAipe  1  noeip- 
eAb  nA  oAtAt,  “Ate — ni  tuigim  tu.  TIac  bpuit  "Quit  AgAe  ptin  ’fAn 
AipgeATt  ?  jAbAim  pApoun  AgAe,  a  SlieAtnAip  ;  ni  ’gA  tAfAb  teAC 
AcAim,  top  Ap  bit.” 

“  Tli  puit  pocAt  bpeige  Ann,  a  mgeAn  6.  Tp  mop  i  mo  buit  ’pAn 
AipgeA-o  te  teAC-ttAO  btiAbAn,  Ate  ni  pAib  An  pgeAt  mAp  pm  AgAtn 
piAm.  t)bi  tA  eite  AgAm  Pbi  me  og  1  biop  1  ngpAb  tom  mAit 
teAC-pA,  1  b’pei-oip  niop  -oontme  ’nA  mAp  AcAip-pe.  t>niop  bote,  *] 
bi  pipe  bote,  ppeipm.  D’pAgbAp  mo  tbAO  ptAn  aici  *]  do  bAiti- 
geAp  tiom  go  bAimeipiocA  te  CApnAn  Aipgro  do  tup  Ap  tfiuin  a 
teite  i  te  beAn  uApAt  do  beAnAtn  Dom’  ppeip-beAn.  O’nntigeAp 
tiom  pi  Ap  jup  ppoiteAp  lAptAp  nA  ScAc  nAoncuigte.  CbAiteAp 
poinnc  btiAOAncA  Ann  1  -o’tipig  An  pAOgAt  tiom  go  geAt.  Ip 
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She  did  not  know  that  there  was  man  or  mortal  near  her, 
and  she  started  in  affright  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  head : 

“  Do  not  stir,  child.  Don’t  be  the  least  afraid.” 

Maire  did  not  say  a  word,  and  he  proceeded : 

“It  is  not  right  for  you,  Maire  a  stoir,  to  be  out  alone  this 
night.  The  company  are  watching  for  you  in  the  kitchen.” 

Nobody  would  think  it  was  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  talking. 

“  Och!  'Seamas!  Is  it  you  that  is  in  it?  Don’t  mind  mei 
I  must  give  way  to  my  sorrow.  I  shall  be  the  better  of  it  after 
a  little.” 

“  But  they  told  me,  Maire,  that  it  is  you  yourself  are 
accountable  for  this  journey.  Why  would  you  not  stay  at 
home  with  your  mother  and  with  Peadar  Pada?  ” 

“Why  is  it?  There  is  plenty  of  reason  for  it;  but  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  now?  ”  Her  tears  fell  on  the  moment 
and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

The  Cneamhaire  did  not  disturb  her  whilst  she  wept,  but 
when  she  grew  calmer  by-and-by,  he  asked  her  why  she  was 
leaving  Ireland. 

“  Don’t  conceal  one  scrap  of  the  truth  from  me,”  he  said  at 
last.  “What  is  the  cause  of  your  leaving  us?  ” 

“  Because  I  am  in  want  of  money,”  said  the  poor  girl. 

“  Money !  money  !  ”  said  the  Cneamhaire  impatiently.  “  The 
same  story  always;  but  know,  girl,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
things  in  the  world  better  far  even  than  money.” 

Maire  was  so  surprised  that  she  did  not  answer  him. 

“  Have  you  not  Peadar,”  he  said,  “  and  is  not  that  enough 
for  you?  ” 

“  I  have — Peadar — it  is  true  for  you,”  said  Maire  at  long 
last;  “but— I  don’t  understand  you.  Don’t  you  yourself  care 
for  money?  Forgive  me,  Seamus;  it  is  not  upraiding  you  with 
it  I  am  at  all.” 

“  There  is  not  a  word  of  lie  in  it,  girl.  I  have  been  eager 
for  money  for  the  past  fifty  years ;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
me  always.  I  was  once  otherwise.  I  was  young,  and  I  was 
in  love  as  well  as  you.  I  was  poor,  and  she  was  poor  also. 
I  bade  her  a  long  farewell,  and  I  took  myself  off  to  America 
to  put  some  money  together,  and  to  make  my  sweetheart  a 
lady.  I  moved  on  till  I  reached  the  west  of  the  United  States. 
I  spent  some  years  there,  and  the  world  throve  with  me.  _  I 
used  seldom  get  a  letter  from  Ireland,  except,  now  and  again, 
a  couple  of  words  from  her,  to  say  she  was  well,  or  the  like 
of  that. 

Once,  a  year  went  by,  and  never  a  word  from  her.  I  could 
249 
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Soip  no  piAp  ip  peApp  An  bAite. 


AnnAm  a  geibmn  teicip  6  6ipmn  Ate  AiriAm  cupitA  pocAt  Anoip  •] 
Apip  uAiti-peAn  ’gA  pAt)  go  pAib  pi  go  mAit,  Agup  a  teittroi  pin. 

“  Aon  UAip  AiiiAin  tuAit)  btiAt>Ain  tApAinn  -|  gAn  pocAt  AgAm 
uAiti.  Tliop  b’ptioip  liom  a  putAng  belt  gAn  cuAipipg  uippi,  i  6 
tAptA  An  c-Am  pm  50  pAib  pomnc  rhAit  Aipgio  1  ocAipgit)  AgAm, 
tug  me  AgAi-0  Ap  au  mbAite  Apip-  Ot  ?  mo  ttAn  gtAp  ip  mo 
tom  At)  tuAin  !  ni  pAib  porhAm  Ate  a  ntiAig.  ’SAn  uAig  ttAOnA 
cuipeAt)  nA  comuppAin  uitig  nAt  mop,  t>LiAt>Ain  nA  goptA.  SAit- 
eAt)  ipceAt  te  teite  iat)  1  n-tAn-p>ott  AmAm. 

“  O  a  T)1iia  nA  ngpApcA  !  i  Ag  pAgbAit  bAip  teip  An  ocpAp  Ap 
tAoib  An  botAip  -|  mipe  1  bpAO  uAiti  1  gAn  pmtAporo  eotAip  AgAm 
Ap  a  cAp  !  Sipe  gAn  puo  te  cup  1  n-A  btAt  aici  -j  mipe  tAtt 
1  ntbmeipiocA,  mo  pocA  tAn  50  beAt  o’AipgeAO.” 

T)o  fArhbuig  eAOAn  An  cpeAn-pip  50  mititeAt  pA  potAp  nA  geAt- 
Aige.  TT’iompuig  pe  uaici  beAgAn  -j  Cpom  p£  Ap  AtriApc  AmAt  tAp 
An  bpAippge  6  tuAitia 

t)bi  a  piop  Ag  ITlAipe  go  pAib  p£  Ag  otAnArii  mApAntA  Ap  UAig 
mtip  bbiAt)nA  nA  gopcAn  tuAp  1  gConoAe  TTIhuigeo  *]  niop  teig  pi 
pocAt  Ap  tAp.  t  n-A  teAbArO  pm,  ip  AmtAit)  go  pug  pi  Ap  tAim 
Aip.  T)’Aipig  pi  pu Ap  gAn  bpig  gAn  pumneAm  i; 

btii  An  CAitin  Ag  bAitttpit  Ate  ni  puAtc  nA  noit>Ce  pA  noeApA 
6.  Tliop  b’t  An  CneAitiAipe  t>o  bi  op  a  comAip  Ate  CAit>bpe  o’tipig 
tuici  Ap  tAeceAnncAib  a  Oige. 

“  A  SbtAmAip  boitc  !  a  SbtAmAip  boitc  !  ”  App’  pipe  op  ipeAt. 
Tliop  tuip  An  peAn-peAp  eAn-cpuim  mnci,  Ate  t)’pAn  pt  Ag  AmApc 
AmAt  00  tAoib  An  ’ObA  bbemn  btAg  gAn  coppAige  Ap. 

btiiooAp  mAp  pm  Ap  peAt)  cAmAitt  rhAit  Aimpipe. 

b’peioip  gupAb  t  An  pAt  go  bpuit  ouit  AgAm  ’pAn  AipgeAt),” 
App’  An  CneAitiAipe  pA  OeipeAO,  “  gup  iocAp  tom  OAop  pm  <  p. 
bionn  An  c-AipgeAO  mAp  puit  op  comAip  mo  OA  puit — go  oeApg, 
go  T)eApg  1  gcotrmArbe.  Ip  mAp  pm  a  tim-pe  £.” 

bo  tpom  TTIAipe  a  ceAnn  piop  -]  p>og  pi  a  tAim.  T)’Aipig  StAmAp 
oeop  Ag  cuicim  ttiti. 

btiio'OAp  ApAon  1  11-A  ocopc  go  ceAnn  CAmAitt. 

“  Tli  imceogAO  Ap  An  oiteAn,  top  Ap  bit,”  AppA  ITlAipe  go 
tiAibiO. 

“  Hi  imteogA  cu,  An  n-eAt)  ?  An  t  pm  a  n-AbpAnn  cu  ?  Ate 
An  ocuigeAnn  cu  ’n-A  teApc  mtAO  nA  botCAnAtCA  a  btAp  Ag  goitt- 
eAO  ope  Annpeo,  mA  pAnAip  \  ” 

“  Tli  pint  oume  ’pA  ooriiAn  a  tuigeAnnp  niop  peApp  ’nA  mipe 
tom  cpom  t  a  bionnp  An  gAnncAp  -|  An  botCAtiAte  Ag  gAbdit  00 
mumncip  xSpAnn — Ate  ’n-A  t)iAit)  pm  ptm  pAnpAO  ’pA  mbAite  1 
n-Amm  bt.” 
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not  bear  to  be  without  tidings  of  her,  and  since  it  happened, 
that  time,  that  I  had  a  good  deal  of  money  saved,  I  faced  for 
home.  Och !  my  sharp  sorrow  and  my  lasting  woe !  I  found 
only  her  grav9  before  me.  In  the  same  grave  nearly  all  the 
neighbours  were  buried,  the  famine  year.  They  were  all  cast 
into  the  one  hole.” 

“  Oh !  God  of  Grace !  she  dying  with  hunger  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  I  far  from  her,  without  a  gleam  of  knowledge 
as  to  her  state !  She  without  anything  to  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  I  beyond  in  America,  my  pocket  chock-full  with  money !  ” 

The  face  of  the  old  man  looked  wan  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
He  turned  from  her  a  little  and  gazed  out  over  the  sea  to  the 
north. 

Maire  knew  that  he  was  thinking  deeply  of  the  big  grave 
of  the  famine  year  up  in  County  Mayo,  and  she  never  let  slip 
a  word.  Instead,  she  took  hold  of  his  hand.  She  felt  it  cold 
and  nerveless  and  clammy. 

The  girl  was  trembling,  but  not  from  the  coldness  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  the  Cneamhaire  who  was  before  her,  but 
a  ghost  which  came  to  her  from  the  days  of  his  youth. 

“  Poor  Seamas !  poor  Seamas !  ”  she  said  softly.  The  old 
man  did  not  heed  her,  but  continued  to  look  towards  the  Twelve 
Pins  without  ever  stirring. 

Thus  they  remained  for  a  long  while. 

“  Perhaps  the  reason  I  have  such  a  desire  for  money,”  said 
the  Cneamhaire  at  last,  “  is  because  I  paid  for  it  so  dearly. 
Money  is  like  blood  before  my  two  eyes — red,  red,  always. 
That  is  how  I  see  it.” 

Maire  bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand.  Seamas  felt  a 
tear  falling  from  her. 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time. 

“  I  shall  not  leave  the  island  at  all,”  said  Maire  hastily. 

“You  will  not  go,  is  it,  Is  that  what  you  say?  But  do 
you  rightly  understand  the  greatness  of  the  poverty  that  will 
weigh  on  you  if  you  stay?  ” 

“  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  understands  better  than  I  do 
how  heavy  want  and  poverty  lie  on  the  people  of  Aran;  but, 
even  so,  I  shall  stay  at  home,  with  the  help  of  God.” 

“  It  is  well,”  said  tne  Cneamhaire. 

The  next  morning  the  island  folk  went  eastwards,  one  by 
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“  CA  50  m4it,”  4pp’  411  CneArhAipe.” 

********* 

Ap  uiAipm  tA  4f  11-4  04}u\C  CuaPoap  muinnceAp  411  oiteAm  1 
nPlAiP  4  tbite  poip  50  PCi  411  pAnAn.  t)bi  n4  cupAtA  1  5c6if  turn 
ri4  5C4iUni  “oo  bi  te  -out  tAp  teAp  po  bpeit  Ap  bopp  4ti  tons* 

g4ite. 

“  Cnije  50  bpuit  cupA  45  CAOineAP  ?  ”  ApfA  peAPAp  Papa 
nuAip  p’Appuij;  ITIAipe  t)bAn  4  sut  tom  mAit  te  cAt.  If  muip- 
ne  4  btAf  45  CAOineAP  in  po  PiaiP.” 

“  UAim  45  CAOineAP  1  nPlAiP  n4  s0^1^™  AXZ&  Ap  ci  imteAt^ 
uAinn,”  4ff4  ITIAipe. 

“  An  -04  pipib  acA  cu,  4  tllbAipe  1  ’Ap  nno,’  111  ceApc  puic 
belt  45  ponmAip  pum  menu  *]  uAtAt  Ap  mo  tpoiPe. 

“  tli  45  PbAUAm  pomtiAip’  fuc  acAhu,  muif.  UA  m’mncmn 
foc4if  454m  4f  pAUAtc  te4C,  cibb  bote  fAiPbip  tu,  no  cibb  4n 
pAio  4  tAitpimiP  belt  45  feite4tii  te  n-4  teite.” 
fit  tperopeAP  peAOAp  4  ttuAfA  f tin. 

“  If  45  uiasaP  f urn  acA  cu,  cA  mb  45  ceApAP 
“  tH  neAP  50  peitiiin  !  til  PeAnpAinn  4  teiteip  opc  Ap  4n 
■oorhAn.” 

“  Cpeioim  tu  4noif,  muif.  Ate  ni  tuisirn  4n  psbAt  top  Ap 
bit.  Cat)  4  tus  opc  4n  c-AtAppusAP  inneinn’  feo  ?  ” 

“  Aiftins  4  bi  454m  Apeip,  4  pneATiAip,  no  bpionstoip,  tuAp 
APbAptA:  Sb40ite4f  50  pAib  cupA  ip’  peAn-feAp  CpopPA  sAn 

fumne4rh  1  po  SeA5A1b  nA  sM*  p’bmne’  1  -oo  tpoiPe.  t)bi  cu 
no’  i4fS4ipe  tompopcAriiAit  4nnfo.  t)bi  mife  t’tif  AimeifiocA, 
ctbcA  f  1  ot>4  ofm  -|  Paca  stt4f C4  50  T>e4f  te  pibini  4suf  4  teit- 
broi  eite,  AipseAP  mo  PotAinc  im’  ppApAn  454m  -|  ’t  uite  tineAt 
m4om’  ini’  feitb.  t>biop-fA  45  SAbAitc  fU4f  4n  boitpin  1  n-4ice 
n4  poitis’  -]  mb  45  ceAtc  4  b4ite.  CAfAP  Paid  4nnfin  tu,  Ate 
niop  4itm  cu  me,  Cop  Ap  bit.” 

“  ‘  mipe  ITIAipe  t)hAn,’  APubpAf  teAC. 

“  ‘  Tli  cu,’  4ff 4  cuf 4  s°  fe4fS4t  ;  ‘  ni  cu  50  peimin.  t)tn 
TTIAipe — mo  ITIbAipe  pe — 1  n-4  CAit  n  65  ptAtcrhAp,  4suf  C4T)  mAp 
SeAtt  opc-f 4  ?  Se4n-be4n  popcAiriAit  SP^m^  AC-^  copuiste 
mAp  Pt4C0is  1  nsiobt4t4ib  ppoit.  Hi  cuf4  IPAipe  s°  ’oeitrnn.’ 

‘’t)’ft4t4f  flop  1  bpott  uifse  4  bi  C40ib  tiom  1  too  b’e  fin  4n 
6640  ti4ip  T)’4ipi5e4f  mt  pein  40f04  spAnTM  ;  bi  4n  ce4pc  454c. 

“  ‘  If  mipe  IIIAipe  PbAn,’  4T>ubp4f  4pif. 

“  cu  opm  4nnfin  itiip  4n  T )A  fuit  4n  f4T)  4  biof  m4p 

Aon  teAC  niop  tos  Cl3  “oo  fuite  Piom. 

“  ‘  If  ArhtAiP  4T>eip  cu,’  4pf4  cu f 4,  ‘  4tc  ni  tpeiPim  tu — ni  cuf4 
4n  TVIbAipe  4  peusAf  spAP  x>i  fAO  6.  Cbiop  ’f4n  poitis  up  b’feApp 
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one,  towards  the  slip.  The  cnrachs  were  ready  to  bring  the 
girls  who  were  going  abroad  on  board  the  steamer. 

“Why  are  you  ‘caoining’?”  said  Peadar  Fada,  when 
Maire  Bhan  raised  her  voice  like  the  others.  “It  is  we  who 
shall  be  ‘  caoining  ’  after  you.’  ” 

“  I  am  ‘  caoining’  for  the  girls  who  are  about  to  leave  us,” 
said  Maire. 

“Are  you  serious,  Maire?  In  troth,  it  is  not  right  for 
you  to  make  fun  of  me  to-day  and  a  load  on  my  heart.” 

“  It  is  not  making  fun  of  you  I  am,  maiseadh.  I  have  my 
mind  made  up  to  stay  with  you,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor, 
or  however  long  we  must  wait  for  each  other.” 

Peadar  would  not  believe  his  own  ears. 

“  It  is  making  fun  of  me  you  are,  I  am  thinking.” 

‘  It  is  not  indeed !  I  would  not  do  the  like  on  you  for  the 
world.” 

“  I  believe  you  now,  indeed !  But  I  don’t  understand  the 
story  a  bit.  What  caused  you  this  change  of  mind?” 

“  A  vision  I  had  last  night,  Peadar,  or  a  dream,  as  you 
might  say.  I  thought  that  you  had  become  an  old,  contrary 
man,  without  energy  in  your  limbs,  or  love  to  anyone  in  your 
heart.  You  were  a  comfortable  fisherman  here.  I  had  come 
back  from  America.  I  had  a  silk  cloak  on  me,  and  a  hat 
beautifully  decked  with  ribbons  and  such  like  things,  with 
plenty  of  money  in  my  purse  and  every  kind  of  means  in  my 
possession.  You  were  going  up  the  lane  near  the  graveyard 
when  I  was  on  my  wray  home.  I  met  you  there,  but  you  did 
not  recognise  me  at  all.” 

“  ‘  I  am  Maire  Bhan,’  I  said.  ‘  You  are  not,’  you  replied 
angrily;  ‘not  you,  indeed.  Maire — my  Maire — was  a  fine 
young  girl ;  and  what  about  you  ?  A  proud,  ugly,  old  woman, 
titivated  like  a  peacock  in  silken  rags !  You  are  not  Maire 
Bhan  indeed.’ 

“  I  looked  down  in  a  pool  of  water  beside  me,  and  that  was 
the  first  time  I  noticed  myself  old  and  ugly.  You  were  right.” 

“  ‘  I  am  Maire  Bhan,’  I  said  again. 

“  You  looked  at  me  then  between  the  two  eyes,  and  as  long 
as  I  was  with  you  you  did  not  lift  your  eyes  from  me. 

“  ‘  So  you  say,  but  I  don’t  believe,’  you  said.  ‘  You  are  not 
the  Maire  I  loved  long  ago.  Down  in  the  graveyard  yonder 
I  would  rather  her  to  be  than  to  resemble  you  now.  I  don’t 
know  you  at  all.’  And  saying  that,  you  went  off.  I  was 
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Soip  no  fiAp  if  peApp  An  bAibe. 


tiom  i  ’belt  ’nA  belt  mAp  cupA  Anoip.  Tli  Aitnigim  tu  bop  Ap 
bit.’  Astir  *5^  fA-O  fin,  Af  go  bfAt  beAC.  t>biop  p^gtA  im’ 
AonApAn  50  bponAb.  Sin  1  aii  bpiongboro  a  bi  AgAtn.  tlAb  Aip- 
ceAb  b  ?  ” 

“  Hi  puib  cu  ix)’  feAn-beAn  pop,  a  pum  !  T)o  b’AgifiApAb  An 
bpiongbbro  TtArh-fA  i,  cibb  pgbAb  b.  Agup,  An  n-AbpAnn  cu,  a 
miiAipe,  gup  bpiongbbro  a  tug  ope  pAiiAbc  ’fA  nibAite  ?  ” 

Tliop  liieAf  TTIAipe  gup  beApc  01  pgbAb  An  CbneArhAipe  -o’lnnrinc 
SAn  ceAt)  Aici  ti Ait).  niAp  pm  AOubAipc  pi  : — 

“  6  fin  Agup  ittitiAl  eibe.” 

“  t)urbeAbAp  mop  “00  “ObiA,”  AppA  peAT>Ap: 

******** 

“  riAb  mop  An  c-iongAncAp  nAb  mbbiteA  Ag  bpAit  be  t>o  tiiob 
mnA  ’pAgbAib  ?  ”  AOubAipc  AtAip  pneA-OAif  beif  cupbA  bA  1  n-A 
t>iAit>  fin.  “  TlAb  oeAf  DAtAifiAib  An  CAibin  1  TTIAipe  CbACAb,  in- 
geAn  ti  a  bAincpeAbAige  tiAp  1  gCionn  An  PbAibe  ?  ” 

Cbuip  peA-OAf  cbtiAf  be  heipceAbc  Aip  pbm.  "GA  mbA  gup  tuic 
An  gpiAn  AntiAf  Af  An  ppbip  ni  buippeAt)  pe  niop  mb  longAncAip 
Aip 

fli  pAib  fb  1  n-mnirh  oipeAT)  be  pocAb  t>o  pAt). 

“  UA  fb  1  n-Am  t>o  CbAic,  ppeipm,  cup  puiti  1  n-Aic  eu  pem;  Hi 
pAbAt)  beipc  mAigipcpeAp  be  bbibe  1  n-bm-ceAb  AtriAm.  Cat>  b  t)o 
ttieAp  Ap  mbAC  bli  'ObonnbA'bA.  Hi  puib  pot)  CAbmAn  Aige,  Abe 
mAp  pin  pem,  ’Ap  nt)o’,  ip  bpeAg  bAioip  An  buAbAibb  b.  TDAome 
mAcAncA  a  b’eAt>  iao  a  peAbc  pmnpip  poirhe.” 

Pliop  pbAT)  peATDAp  pOCAb  T)0  bup  Ap,  Agup  niop  tUlg  fb  pCAIT) 
nA  ceipce  bulge  ’nA  Ap  bAn-bop.  5°  “oeirhm,  niop  tuig  Abe  An 
oipeAT)  be  ceAp  bpoige,  mAp  AObAptA,  Abe  mbiot>  pe  do  bAtAip 
’pA  peompA  beAg  CAoib  tiAp  T>o’n  bipom  pgAtAtfi  beAg  1  n-A  t>iAit) 
pin  ip  "obbA  go  •ocuigpeAt)  pb  An  c-iomfbAn  go  ■oiAnmAit.  Ip  peAn- 
pocAb  b,  Agup  ip  plop,  go  "OCAipbeAnAnn  cpAitnin  epeo  nA  gAOite. 

Ap  bAbb  nuAip  do  bi  An  c-Aop  og  tiop  Ap  An  TVluipbeAb,  peo 
b  An  CneAriiAipe  ipceAb  bum  AtAp  pneATOAip  Agup  rnAbA  Aige  1  n-A 
bAim. 

Seo  b  Ag  CAppAing  bAin  a  gbAice  do  piopAib  bip  AtnAb  Ap  An 
mAbA,  Agup  Ag  AipeAtfi  cpi  pibvo  punne  Ap  ah  gcbAp  op  a  CorhAip, 
Agup  peo  b  pbp  ’gA  pAt),  Agup  b  Ag  pbAbAin  go  gbinn  gbAp  Ap  An 
bpeAp  eibe  : 

“  Tli  buippit)  UomAp  SbeAgAin  tluAi*bpi  bApp  a  mbipe  pAbAige  Ap 
mo  buro  Aipgro  go  T>eb.  T)Ap  pAt),  ni  buipprb.  Ip  Do’n  gpAt) 
Agup  T)o’n  bige  AcAim  ’gA  tAbAipc. 
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left  alone,  deserted  and  in  sadness.  That  is  the  dream  I  had. 
Is  it  not  strange?  ” 

“  You  are  not  an  old  woman  yet,  a  ruin !  It  was  a  lucky 
dream  for  me  anyhow.  And,  do  you  say,  Maire,  that  it  was 
a  dream  caused  you  to  stay  at  home?  ” 

Maire  did  not  think  herself  justified  in  telling  the 
Cneamhaire’s  story  without  leave  from  him;  so  she  answered: 

“  That  and  other  things.” 

“  Great  thanks  be  to  God !  ”  said  Peadar. 

***** 

“Isn't  it  a  great  wonder  you  wouldn’t  be  looking  out  to 
get  a  wife  to  suit  you,”  said  Peaclar’s  father  to  him  a  couple 
of  clays  later.  “  Isn’t  Maire  Chatach,  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  over  in  Cronn-an-Bhaile,  a  nice,  good-looking  girl?  ” 

Peadar  set  himself  to  listen.  If  the  sun  fell  down  out  of 
the  sky  it  would  not  surprise  him  more.  He  was  unable  to 
say  as  much  as  a  word. 

“It  is  time  for  Cait,  too,  to  settle  down  in  a  place  of  her 
own.  Two  mistresses  wmuld  not  go  well  together  in  one  house. 
What  do  you  think  of  young  Mac  Donnchadha?  He  has  not 
a  sod  of  land,  but,  even  so,  he  is  a  fine,  strong  boy.  Honest 
people  they  were,  his  seven  generations  before  him.” 

Peadar  could  not  get  out  a  word,  and  he  did  not  understand 
the  state  of  the  question  at  all.  In  truth,  he  did  not,  any 
more  than  a  shoemaker’s  last,  as  one  might  say;  but  if  he 
were  present  in  the  little  room  beyond  the  kitchen  afterwards, 
it  is  likely  that  he  would  understand  the  whole  matter  right 
well.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  and  it  is  a  true  one,  which  says 
that  a  straw  shows  how  the  wind  blows. 

By-and-by,  when  the  young  people  were  down  in  the 
muirbheach,  the  Cneamhaire  comes  in  to  Peadar’s  father  and 
a  bag  in  his  hand. 

He  draws  the  full  of  his  hand  of  gold  pieces  from  the  bag, 
and  counting  out  sixty  pounds  on  the  table  before  him,  he 
says,  looking  steadily  and  sharply  at  the  other  man : 

“  Tomas  Sheaghan  Ruaidhri  will  never  put  the  top  of  his 
dirty  finger  on  my  money.  By  heavens,  he’ll  not.  It  is 
to  love  and  to  youth  I  am  giving  it.” 
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Ati  iiAirh. 

JJiotA  Af  An  “  nJIObtAC^ri.” 

te  tomAp  O  b-Ao-oA.) 

t)iop  as  ptAtAint  timteAtt  opm  An  pAit)  “00  bi  ft  as  cAint,  as 
bpeAtnugAA  Ap  An  peompA  Agup  An  caoi  ’n-A  pAib  ft  cuptA  te 
ttite  Agup  ’gA  fiAppuige  im’  AigneA-b  pern  cA  bpuAip  pe  nA  p  ugAm 
Ap  pAT>  miAip  rtubAipt  pe  : 

“  UA  tii  as  ’o&AnAtii  longAntAip  Dem’  teAgtAt  Agup  ■oem’  Aicitt- 
i“beAtt.  TIAt  “oeAf-tAmAt  An  “oume  me  ?  ” 

“’SeA-6,  Ap  m’  focAt ;  At  t  cA  bpuApAip  nA  pugAm  50  teip? 
Agup  mA’p  UAirii  acA  Annpo,  Ap  nt>6ig  ni  pAib  em-teAt  teip  An 
mbotAn  po  1  n-tAn-top.” 

“  InneofAit)  mipe  Amt  Ap  bAtt ;  At t  An  mb’Ait  teAt  An  uAirh 
Ap  pAt)  *0’  peipcint  ?  ” 

“  t)’Ait  Horn,”  ApfA  mipe,  “  Ate  tA  ft  po-tuAt  pof  An  top  “00 
tup  pum.” 

“  tli’t,  plot,”  Ap  peipeAn,  “  torn  pAT>A  ip  tA  pe  peo  as  At,”  Agup 
tog  pe  mAioe  epoipe  o’n  peumne  Agup  pin  pe  tugAm  t. 

“  tlAjAmAom  AmAt  50  poitt  50  bpeicpiA  tu  mo  piogAtt-fA  Ap 
PAT),”  Ap  pe. 

“  Att  tA  bpuApAip  An  mAroe  epoipe  ?  ”  AppA  mipe  teip. 

“  CuipeAp  te  ttite  i  An  pAit)  *00  bi  tu  it)’  totitAA.  jAb  1  teit 
Annpo  An oip  Agup  tAbAip  Aipe  T)o’n  toip.” 

tog  ft  An  tpittpeAn  o’n  mbopt)  Agup  “o’  opgAit  pt  “oopAp  beAg 
tAob  teip  An  teAttAt  Agup  tuA-bmAp  ApAon  ipteAt.  Hi  pACA  mt  a 
teitero  ve  pAT)Apc  o’n  tA  pugAt)  me  50  “oti  pin  Agup  ni  pACA  mt 
pAtmpc  mAp  t  6  pom.  t)i  An  peompA  beAg  tbAntA  s°  ‘oip&At 
gtAn  Ap  An  gCAOi  tbAtmA  1  pAib  An  ceAnn  eite,  At t  “oo  bi  pt  tiontA 
pu Ap  s°  t>ci  An  “oopAp  te  bApmAib  ne  gAt  cmeAt,  Agup  bioT)Ap  50 
ttip  tom  gtAn  Agup  tom  poittpeAt  pom  ip  gup  bAineATDAp  aii 
pAtJApe  T>iom,  11At  mop,  HUAip  TO  tUA“bAf  ipteAt  Ap  TDtup.  li)ioT)Ap 
Ap  cpotAT)  Aige  op  cionti  a  ttite  Ap  ua  bAttAib  tApt  timteAtt  An 
tpeompA  tom  pAT>A  ip  b’peiT)ip  teip  ptige  "o’  pAgAit  “ooib — gunnAi 
geAppA  Agup  pioptAit  go  teop,  Agup  a  tAn  “oe  ttAvbmtib  Agup  “oe 
bAigneitib — Agup  bi  cuit)  eite  aca  cpuAttA  1  ngpogAnAib  Ap  An 
uptAp.  t)i  uipneip  beAg,  mneom  Agup  uiptipi  gAbAnn  1  gcumne, 
Agup  bmnpe  Agup  uiptipi  piumtApA  1  gcumne  eite.  t)i  An  peAp 
Agup  aii  Ait  Ag  tipige  niop  Aiptige  gAt  bAti-noimmt. 

“  Ip  “ooig  tiom  go  bpuitim  pA  “bpAorbeAtt,”  AppA  mipe,  nuAip 
t>o  togAp  tAn  mo  put  “ot’n  tpeompA. 

“  Tli’tip,  ttiAipe,  1  n-tAn-top,”  AppA  An  “  JiobtAtAn.” 
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THE  CAVERN. 

From  the  Novel  “  An  Gioblachan,”  by  Tomas  0  h-Aodha, 
(i.e.,  Thomas  Hayes). 

I  was  looking  round  me,  while  he  was  speaking,  examining 
the  room  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
asking  myself  in  my  own  mind  where  did  he  get  all  the  hay- 
ropes,  when  he  said  : 

“  You  are  making  a  wonder  of  my  dwelling  and  of  my  skill. 
Am  I  not  a  handy  man?  ” 

“You  are,  on  my  word;  but  where  did  you  get  all  the  hay- 
ropes?  And  if  this  is  a  cavern,  there  was  certainly  no 
necessity  for  the  cabin  at  all.” 

“I'll  tell  you  by-and-by;  but  would  you  wish  to  see  the 
cavern  entirely?” 

“I  would,  indeed,”  I  said,  “but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  put  the 
foot  under  me.” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  he  replied,  “  while  you  have  this,”  and  he  took 
a  crutch  from  the  corner  and  handed  it  to  me. 

“  Ye  shall  go  out  awhile,”  he  said,  “  until  you  see  mv  entire 
kingdom.” 

“  But  where  did  you  get  the  crutch?”  I  said  to  him. 

“  I  put  it  together  while  you  were  asleep.  Come  hither  now 
and  take  care  of  the  foot.” 

He  took  the  lamp  from  the  table,  opened  a  little  door  beside 
the  hearth,  and  we  both  went  in.  I  did  not  see  a  sight  like 
what  I  saw  since  I  was  born  till  then,  nor  did  I  see  a  sight 
like  it  since.  The  little  room  was  made  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  one,  but  it  was  filled  to  the  door  with  arms 
of  every  description,  and  they  were  all  so  clean  and  so  bright 
that  they  almost  dazzled  me  when  I  entered  first.  They  were 
hanging  above  each  other,  on  the  walls  round  the  room,  as 
far  as  he  could  find  room  for  them — muskets  and  pistols  in 
plenty,  and  many  swords  and  bayonets — and  others  were 
stacked  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  little  furnace,  an 
anvil,  and  a  smith’s  tools  in  one  corner,  and  a  bench  and  a 
joiner’s  tools  in  another  corner.  The  man  and  the  place  were 
getting  stranger  every  moment. 

“I  think  I  am  under  some  enchantment,”  said  I,  when  I 
had  taken  the  full  of  my  eye  of  the  room. 

“You  are  not,  indeed,”  said  the  Gioblachan. 

He  took  up  one  of  the  guns  and  rubbed  it  affectionately 
with  his  hand. 
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An  tlAirn. 


T)o  tog  fb  fUAf  ceAim  -oe  ha  gunnAlb  Aguf  po  Cuimit  fb  i  ^'o 
cineAtCA  te  n-A  LAim. 

“  pbAC,”  Af  feifeAn,  “  nAC  -oeAf  An  fiiftif  1  fin.  tJAimg  fi  o 
Ame-piocA  Aguf  tio  CuiffeAP  fi  pitbAf  cfe  Puine  nAC  mof  mite 
6  bAite  ;  aCc  Clfimlp  An  Cuip  eite  aca  Aflf.  1  Leit  ^nnfo.'' 

b’fOfgAit  fb  PofAf  eite  Aguf  bAgAif  fb  awaC  ofm.  T11op 
fbAPAf  mo  tAtri  t>’  peifcmc  t>1  fe  Com  PofCA  foin.  til  of  Cuim- 
nigeAf  50  fAbAtnAf  ;nf  An  UAitfi  Aguf  nuAif  0’  fbACAf  auiac 
PtlbfAf. 

“  Uc,  uaC  PofCA  1  An  oiPCe  !  ” 

teig  An  “  JiobtAtAn  ”  fmuc  gAife  Af. 

“  T)aC  TiofCA  1  An  oiPCe,”  AffA  gut  CAob  Atnuig  Plom;  “  tl  .4  1 
bA  !  ”  AffA  gut  eite.  Annfoiti  *00  tAbAif  beifc  no  cfiuf  eite  1 
n-bmgeACc  nlof  puroe  AmAC,  “  tit  !  nAC  PofCA  ” — “  bA  !  bA  ” — 
“  An  orCCe  ” — “  bA  !  bA  !  bA  !  ” — “  11aC  ” — “  UaC  PofCA  ” — “  bA  i 
bA  !  ” — An  oiPCe  ” — “  bA  !  bA  !  bA  !  ” — Aguf  mAf  fin  teo  Ag 
fgigifeACo  Aguf  Ag  ■oeAnAiii  rnAgAiP  pum  50  fAib  An  Aic  tAn  fUAf 
Tie  gutAnnAib.  blooAf  tlof  pum,  ctiAf  of  mo  Cionn,  Af  m’AgAiP 
AmAC  Aguf  Af  gAC  CAob  -olom.  “O’  imtigeAPAf  tiAim  1  noiAiP  a 
CCite  Aguf  “o’  IftigeAOAf  fA  PeipeAP  Af  nof  nA  fAib  lonncA  aCc 
fiofAfnAC  Ag  cpeAtAp  1  gcumnlb  nA  bUAtfiA. 

T)eif  mife  gup  bAin  fe  ppeAb  AfAm.  CAinig  fgAnnfAp  ofm  Af 
pcuf  Aguf  ’nA  PiaiP  fin  tAinig  longAiicAf  Aguf  UAtbAf  An  CfAog- 
Ait  Ofm,  Af  nop  nAf  fbAPAf  coppuige  Af  An  Aic  ’n-A  fAbAf  im 
feAfArh  Af  peAP  cuig  noimince.  X)o  bAgAip  An  “  JpobtACAn 
ifceAC  ofm. 

“  TT1  AC-AttA,”  AffA  mife,  nuAif  bl  An  PopAp  puncA  Aige. 

“  ’SeAp,”  Af  fe,  “  nAC  bpeAg  b  ?  ” 

“  niof  AipigeAp  fiAm  foime  feo  bAn-pup  mAf  C  aCc  bAn-uAip 
AtnAin  ;  aCc  nl  fAib  ceACc  fUAf  Af  bit  teif  feo  Aige.  CA  An  uAim 
50  bAn-mCf  if  T)6Ca.” 

“  t)1  cinnce  Pe  fin.  CAip  ip’  feAfArh  Anoif  Af  bfUAC  gAgA 
uAtbAfAige  Aguf  mA  cA  bAn-opotAt  ArhAin  Ann,  cA  ft  of  cionn 
mite  cpoig  1  nooimneACc.  11 A  ceigip  pb-fAPA  AmAC  nuAip  a  beAP 
Ag  CAifbeAnc  nA  buArhA  Ptitc,  no  b’peiPip  50  bpuigteA  pupAn  ip’ 
CeAnn  ;  coinmg  CAob  tiAf  Plom-fA  Aguf  nl  beip  bAogAt  Af  bit  ofc.” 

tog  fb  ftipeog  giuriiAife  Aguf  Cuip  fe  fgoitc  beAg  ’nA  bbAPAii 
te  cuAig.  Pnnfom  puAif  fe  pop  bAffAig  Aguf  focptng  fC  ifceAC 
’fAn  fgoitc  b  Agup  CAf  fe  An  bAffAC  1  mbACAtt  mAf  beAP  mtAfog 
Af  bAff  nA  ftifeoige.  buAif  bl  fe  focfuigte  go  OAingeAn  Aige, 
turn  fb  An  ftifeog  Aguf  An  bAffAC  1  bpocA  otA  Aguf  p’f^g  fb 
Ann  ia-o  go  fAib  ah  otA  fingce  ifceAC  go  mAit  lonncA.  CugAf 
fA  n-oeAfA  tom-tAitfeAC  go  fAib  fb  Ag  pbAnAm  coiffe  Cun  nA 
bUAifiA  do  CAifbeAnc  -oAm. 


The  Cavern. 
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“  Look,”  said  he,  “  is  not  that  a  pretty  tool?  It  came  from 
America,  and  it  would  put  a  bullet  through  a  person  almost 
a  mile  from  home;  but  we'll  see  the  remainder  again.  Come 
over  here.” 

He  opened  another  door,  and  he  motioned  me  out.  I  could 
not  see  my  hand  it  was  so  dark.  I  did  not  recollect  that  we 
were  in  a  cavern  when  I  looked  out,  and  I  said : 

“Ugh!  is  it  not  a  dark  night?  ” 

The  Gioblachan  let  a  little  laugh  out  of  him. 

“  Is  it  not  a  dark  night !  ”  said  a  voice  outside  me.  “  Ha ! 
ha  !  ”  said  another  voice.  Then  two  or  three  spoke  together 
further  out.  “  Ugh  !  is  it  not  ” — “  Ha  !  ha  !  ” — “  night  ” — 
“  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ” — “  Is  it  not  ” — “  Is  it  not  a  dark  ” — “  Ha  ! 
ha  !  ha  ” — “  night  ” — “  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ” — and  so  on  with  them, 
mimicking  and  making  fun  of  me  till  the  place  was  filled  with 
voices.  They  were  beneath  me  and  over  my  head;  they  were 
directly  in  front  of  me  and  on  both  sides.  They  faded  away 
one  after  the  other,  and  they  lowered  at  last  so  that  there  was 
not  in  them  but  a  whisper,  trembling  in  the  corners  of  the 
cavern. 

I  say  that  I  was  startled.  Fright  came  on  me  at  first,  and 
afterwards  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  world  came  on  me,  so 
that  I  could  not  stir  from  the  place  in  which  I  was  standing 
for  five  minutes.  The  Gioblachan  beckoned  me  inside. 

“  An  echo,”  said  I,  when  he  had  closed  the  door. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  is  it  not  fine?  ” 

“  I  never  before  heard  anything  like  it  except  once,  but  it 
could  not  come  near  this  at  all.  The  cavern  is  very  large, 
I  suppose.” 

“  Be  sure  of  that.  You  are  standing  now  on  the  brink  of 
an  awful  chasm,  and  if  it’s  an  inch,  it’s  over  a  thousand  feet 
in  depth.  Do  not  go  too  far  out  when  I  am  showing  you  the 
cavern,  or  perhaps  you  might  get  a  reeling  in  your  head.  Keep 
behind  me  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  you.” 

He  took  a  chip  of  pinewood,  and  put  a  split  in  its  end  with 
a  hatchet.  Then  he  got  a  wisp  of  tow  and  fixed  it  into  the 
split,  and  twisted  it  into  a  knob  just  like  a  ball  on  the  top 
of  the  chip.  When  it  was  firmly  fixed,  he  dipped  the  chip 
and  the  tow  into  a  pot  of  oil,  and  left  them  there  until  the 
oil  was  well  soaked  into  them.  I  observed  directly  that  he 
was  making  a  torch  in  order  to  show  me  the  cavern. 

“  This  will  give  us  sufficient  light  now,”  he  said,  and  he 
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An  UAim. 


“  UlubpAit  pt  peo  pobAp  Ap  nobtAinc  -Quinn  Anoip,”  Ap  p£,  Agup 
tuip  pt  ceme  beip.  CuAtnriAp  AmAt  50  bpuAt  nd  gAgA  Aplp.  ^At 
cop  *00  tuipeAmAp  -burn  -oo  Quip  An  itiac-aIIa  ppeAgpA  tAp  Aip 
tugAitm.  T)’  Apouig  An  “  JiobbAtAn  ”  An  coippe  op  a  tionn  Ap 
nop  50  bpuigmn  pAt>Apc  mAit  Ap  An  uaiPi,  Agup  -oo  feAp  pt  50 
•QAiiA  AmAt  Ap  bpuAt  aii  puibb.  Tli  -bpAnpAinn  ptm  6  T>A  bpuigmp 
mlbe  punc  ;  Ate,  Ap  nttoig,  mAp  A-oeip  An  peAn-pocAb — “  PleAcn 
nA  cAitige  meAtiuipeAnn  pe  An  CApcuipne.” 

Ct  50  ocug  An  coippe  pobup  bpeAg  uavO  niop  ptATMp  put)  Ap 
bit  -o’  peipcinc  Ate  AtriAm  poinnc  beAg  te’n  tAppAig  op  mo  tionn 
Agup  Ap  gAt  CAob  -biom.  AitiaC  uAinn  ni  pAib  Ann  Ate  -ooptAt>Ap 
cpom  ciug  Agup  ip  -0615  biom  pem  nAp  -Oem  An  coippe  Ate  6  -oo 
meA-ougAP.  t)i  pe  tom  ciug  pom  gup  pAoibeAp  go  mb’  pti-oip 
biom  t  geAppAP  be  pgm,  no  mAm  -oe  tog'Ainc  im’  bAim.  tDlop  Ag 
piAppuige  Piom  pem,  An  pAiti  t»o  biop  Ag  ptAtAinc  AmAt,  cat>  -oo 
bi  pobuigte  CAob  tiAp  oe’n  -oopcA-OAp,  Agup  -oo  bi  pe  tom  PiAiriAip 
gpAmeAmAib  pm  gup  tuip  pe  UAtbAp  im  tpoiPe. 

“  Tll’b  lomApcA  be  peipcinc  AmAt  UAinn  no  CAob  tUAp  tnnn,”  App’ 
An  “  Jpot’^^An,”  14  ■Ate  CAipbeAnpAiP  mfe  Puic  Anoip  -ooimneAtc 
An  puibb.”  CuaiP  pe  Ap  a  gbumib. 

“  tuig  plop  Agup  CAppAing  AmAt  go  bpuAt  nA  CAippge,”  Ap 
peipeAn,  “  cAim  tun  An  coippe  -oo  tAiteAm  plop.” 

luigeAp  plop  mAp  -o’  op-ouig  pe  Agup  -tpuroeAp  AmAt  go  hAipeAt 
go  pAib  mo  teAim  tAp  bpuAt  ha  gAgA.  TDo  Pern  pt  pem  An  put) 
ceAonA.  Caic  pe  An  coippe  AmAt  uai-6  Agup  plop  Agup  plop  beip 
cpio  Ail  -ooptA-OAp.  t)1op  Ag  bpAt  gAt  eAn-noimmc  go  rnbuAib- 
peAt  pt  An  com  Ate  niop  buAib  ;  Agup  niop  tAipbeAn  pt  tAn-pu-o 
-oumn.  ttlop  Ag  pAipe  Aip  go  t>c1  nA  pAib  Ann  Ate  pppeAt.  UAmig 
piAn  im’  puibib  Agup  -ou-oAn  im’  teAnn  o  belt  Ag  peAtAinc  Aip, 
Agup  -00  tpiteAp  go  pmiop.  p A  PeipeAP  -00  tAibbeAmAp  pAtApc 
Aip  Ap  PAT). 

“  Anoip,  CAT)  -oerp  cu,”  App’  An  “  JiobbAtAn  ”  ipceAt  im’  tbuAip 
nuAip  bi  An  coippe  imtigte  Ap  pA-bApc. 

“  teig  -OAm  go  poibb,”  AppA  mipe,  “  go  gcuippip  mt  beiteA-o  nA 
CAippge  i-oip  me  pem  Agup  An  pobb  uAtbApAt  ut>.”  Agup  -00 
tuApAp  A5  bApAOAib  ipceAt  pAn  mbotAn.  ni  beigpeAP  An  eAgbA 
PAm  eipge  im’  peApArii  go  pAbAp  ipeig,  Agup  biop  mAp  Pume  -oo 
beAP  1  n-Aip-oe  Ap  buApgAn.  UAmig  An  “  giobbAtAn  ”  ipceAt  im’ 
PiaiP  Agup  Pun  pe  An  -oopAp. 

“  !r  Aip-oeAt  Agup  ip  mibbceAt  An  Aic  1  peo,”  AppA  mipe,  “  Agup 
cA  gpeim  im’  tpoiPe  be  buAtbAp.” 

“  ^'°r  pem  mAp  pm  Ap  peup,”  App’  An  “  giobbAtAn,”  “  Agup  1 
bpA-o  niop  meApA  nA  ca  cupA  Anoip,  mAp  ip  beAg  nAp  tuiceAp 
ipceAt  Ap  mubbAt  mo  turn  pAn  gAg  An  CApn a  buAip  -00  tAngAp 
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set  fire  to  it.  We  went  out  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm  again. 
Every  stir  we  made  the  echo  sent  us  back  an  answer.  The 
Gioblachan  raised  the  torch  over  his  head,  so  as  that  I  would 
get  a  good  view  of  the  cavern,  and  he  stood  out  boldly  on 
the  edge  of  the  chasm.  I  would  not  do  it  myself  if  I  got  a 
thousand  pounds ;  but,  no  doubt,  as  the  proverb  says, 
“  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

Though  the  torch  gave  fine  light,  I  could  not  see  a  thing, 
except  a  portion  of  the  rock  above  me  and  at  each  side.  Out 
from  us  there  was  nothing  but  a  heavy,  thick  darkness,  and 
I  believe  myself  the  torch  only  increased  it.  It  was  so  dense 
that  I  thought  it  possible  to  cut  it  with  a  knife,  or  to  take  a 
handful  of  it  in  my  hand.  I  was  asking  myself  while  I  was 
looking  out  what  was  hidden  behind  the  darkness ;  for  it  was 
so  hideously  gloomy  that  it  filled  my  heart  Avith  terror. 

“  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  in  front  of  us  or  above  us,” 
said  the  Gioblachan;  “  but  I  shall  show  you  the  depth  of  the 
chasm  now.” 

He  went  on  his  knees. 

“  Lie  doAvn  and  draw  out  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,’’  said  he 
“  I  am  about  to  fling  down  the  torch.” 

I  lay  doAvn  as  he  ordered,  and  moved  out  carefully  till 
my  head  was  over  the  brink  of  the  chasm.  He  did  the 
same  thing  himself.  He  threw  the  torch  out  from  him  and 
down,  doAvn  with  it  through  the  darkness.  I  was  expecting 
every  moment  that  it  would  strike  the  bottom,  but  it  did  not, 
and  it  showed  us  nothing.  I  was  watching  it  till  there  was 
in  it  but  a  spark.  A  pain  came  in  my  eyes  and  a  reeling  in 
my  head  from  being  looking  at  it,  and  I  trembled  to  the 
marrow.  At  last  we  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

“  Now  what  do  you  say?  ”  said  the  Gioblachan  into  my  ear 
when  the  torch  had  disappeared. 

“  Let  me  be  awhile,”  said  I,  “  until  I  put  the  breadth  of 
the  rock  between  myself  and  that  dreadful  hole,”  and  I  went 
crawling  into  the  cabin.  The  fear  would  not  alloAV  me  to  rise 
until  I  was  inside,  and  I  felt  like  one  who  would  be  on  a 
swing.  The  Gioblachan  came  in  after  me  and  shut  the  door. 

“  This  is  a  strange  and  dreadful  place,”  I  said,  “  and  there 
is  a  ‘  lite  ’  in  my  heart  with  terror.” 

“  I  was  like  that  first,”  said  the  Gioblachan,  “  and  far  worse 
than  you  are  now,  for  it  is  little  but  I  fell  head  foremost  into 
the  chasm  the  second  time  I  came  here;  but  I  am  used  to  it 
now  and  do  not  mind  it.” 
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dnnfo  ;  Abe  zS  CAitige  AgAtn  Aif  Anoif  Aguf  ni  buifim  fuirn  Af 
bit  Ann.” 

Cog  fb  AnuAf  bogA  Aguf  fAigeAP  ■oo  bi  Aige  fAn  mbotAn  Ag 
A.  fA 

“  UAifbe^nfAiP  mb  leiteA p  nA  gAgA  Puic  Anoif.” 

fuAif  fb  mAm  bAffAig  Aguf  bAf  fb  Af  biof  nA  fAig*oe  6  Aguf 
Aem  fb  coiffe  Pe  mAf  po  Aem  fb  pe’n  cflifeoig  foitfie  fin. 
TluAif  bi  a  PotAinc  otA  fiiigce  Ag  An  mbAffAb,  po  buif  fb  ceine 
Leif  ^5Uf  p’ofgAil  fb  An  pofAf.  “  pbAb  AiriAb  Anoif,”  Af  fb 
-A5uf  fgAoil  fb  uaiA  6  Cfip  An  POfbAPAf  leif  An  rnbogA.  CuaiP 
An  CfAlgeAP  AgUf  An  fOp  bAffAig  Af  tAfAA  50  fOlllfeAb  AIDAb, 
b’pbioif  cbAP  flAC,  gAn  An  CAob  caII  po  buAlAp  ;  Agup  Annfoin 
t)o  blAonuig  fb  fiof  1  nTHAiP  a  belle  Agup  cuic  fe  mAf  po  cuic 
An  coif  fe,  Agup  1  gceAnti  CAmAill  do  pluigeAP  1  nPoimneAbc  nA 
5A5A  b  gAn  bAn-pup  do  CAipbeAnc  Pumm  lli  mifoe  a  pAP  gup 
mbAPuig  fe  feo  An  mfiAD  longAncAip  do  bi  im’  bpoiPe  beAiiA: 

Cuif  fb  pcol  CAOb  Atnuig  oe’n  oofAf.  “  SuiP  fiof  Annfo  50 
foil,”  Af  feifeAn,  “  50  gcuippip  cu  Aitne  Af  An  gcuipeAbCAin  a 
bionn  Annfo  AgAtn  50  mime.” 


An  triAC  Alt  A: 

Rug  fb  Af  beAnn  Tie  nA  gunnAib  Agup  buip  pb  pileip  Ann;  Sul 
A  fAlb  A  fiof  AgAm  CAT)  T>o  bi  gA  PeAnAtfi  Aige  p’  AfPUlg  fb  An 
gunnA  Aguf  bAit  fe  ufbAf  Af. 

“  CompAige  Tib  bugAinn,”  AffA  tnife,  Agup  t>o  ppeAbAf  im 
feAfArn  leif  An  ngeic  po  bAin  fe  AfAtn.  SAOileAf  50  fAib  An 
fliAb  Ag  cuicim  ifceAb  ofAinn.  D’bipig  An  niAC  aIIa  mAf  blAPm 
coipnige,  Aguf  bi  An  fUAim  bom  buAcbAfAb  foin  gup  mocuigeAf 
An  bAffAig  Ag  cpiceAp  pum.  'O’lmcij  fe  UAinn  Agup  tAinig  fe  Af 
Aif  Afif  Agup  Af  if  eile,  Af  nop  gup  b’eigiti  dahi  mo  liieAfAbA  do 
buf  im’  bluAfAib  bun  An  “  fUAille  buAille  ”  -oo  bongbAilc  AmAb. 
Af  Pcup  bi  fe  bom  bofb  bA^AftAb  leif  An  coipnig  ;  Annfoin  bi 
fe  go  gAfb  glugAfAb  fA  mAf  beAP  fUAim  nA  fAiffge  Ag  bpipeAP 
go  Cfom  Af  blobAf  cpAgA  ;  Aguf  n-A  PiaiP  fin  bi  fb  An-bofAriiAil 
leif  An  bfUAim  -oo  ciucpAp  6  blAiPe  Ag  cuicim,  no  6  tfiucAillib 
■oo  beAP  Ag  gAbAil  tAf  botAf  gAfb  ;  Aguf  cpip  An  bpotpom  Aguf 
An  cfUfCAf  go  leif  tAinig  bugAinn  puAirn  mAf  plbAfgAP  gunnAi 
mbf  1  bf at)  UAinn.  CaiC  An  “  gioblAcAn  ”  a  do  no  a  efi 
p  ufbAf Aib  eile  Aguf  bi  ponn  Aif  leAnAtiiAinc  po’n  gno,  Abe 
p’lAffAf  Aif  A  bAbAlfC  fUAf.  t!)i  An  111  AC  AllA  gO  bAn-bfeAg  Af 
fAP  Abe  bi  mo  PocAinc  AgAm  Pe  An  UAif  fin  go  hAifice.  x\bc  ni 
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He  took  down  a  bow-and-arrow,  which  he  had  in  the  cabin, 
saying : 

“  I  shall  show  you  the  breadth  of  the  chasm  now.” 

He  got  a  handful  of  tow,  and  wound  it  round  the  point  of 
the  arrow,  and  made  a  torch  of  it,  as  he  did  of  the  pine  wood 
chip  previously.  When  it  had  soaked  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
oil  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  opened  the  door. 

“  hook  out  now,”  said  he,  and  he  sent  the  torch  away  through 
the  darkness  by  means  of  the  bow.  The  arrow,  with  the  wisp 
of  tow  lighting  brightly,  went  out,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards 
without  striking  the  other  side ;  then  it  inclined  downwards 
gradually,  and  fell  as  the  torch  did,  an  d  after  awhile  it  was 
swallowed  in  the  depths  of  the  chasm  without  showing  anything 
to  us.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  increased  the  wonder 
which  was  already  in  my  heart. 

He  placed  a  stool  outside  the  door. 

“Sit  down  here  awhile,”  said  he,  “until  you  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  company  I  have,  often  here,” 
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Ekom  “An  Gioblachan,”  by  Thomas  Hayes. 

He  took  one  of  the  guns  and  put  a  cartridge  in  it.  Before 
I  knew  what  he  was  about  he  raised  the  gun  and  fired  a  shot. 

“  The  protection  of  God  to  us!  ”  said  I,  and  I  jumped  to  my 
feet  with  the  start  he  gave  me.  I  thought  the  mountain  was 
falling  in  on  us.  The  echo  arose  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  and 
the  sound  was  so  awful  that  I  felt  the  rock  trembling  beneath 
me.  It  faded  away  and  came  back,  again  and  again,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  to  keep 
out  the  roar  of  it.  At  first  it  was  as  fiercely  threatening  as 
thunder,  then  it  was  roughly  rumbling,  just  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  heavily  on  a  stony  shore,  and  afterwards  it 
closely  resembled  the  sound  that  would  arise  from  the  falling 
of  a  dry  wall,  or  from  carts  going  over  a  rough  road ;  and 
through  all  the  clamour  and  confusion  came  a  noise  like  the 
explosion  of  big  guns  far  away.  The  Gioblachan  fired  two 
or  three  other  shots,  and  he  was  inclined  to  continue  the 
business,  but  I  asked  him  to  desist.  The  echo  was  very  fine 
indeed,  but  I  had  got  quite  enough  of  it,  for  this  time  at  all 
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An  TTIac  P,ttA. 


fAib  All  “  ^lOblAC^n  ”  f<3>fCA  fOf.  tog  ft  AntlAf  f1Plt  bi  Af 
cfoCAP,  -oe’n  bAttA,  Agtif  Ctiif  ft  i  gcoif  i. 

“  An  ocAitneAnn  ceot  teAC  ?  ”  Af  feifeAn. 

“  CAitneAnn  50  mAit,”  AffA  mife,  “  cA  fptif  mof  AgAm  Ann  1 
gcommnPe.” 

“  ITlA’p  mAf  fin  acA  An  fgtAt,”  Af  ft,  “  geobAiP  cu  ceot  Anoif 
no  fiAiti.” 

“  TT1A  cA  ft  mAf  An  Ceot  po  tug  An  mAC  AttA  uaiP  6  CiAnAib 
nA  bAc  teif.” 

“  6ifc,”  Af  feifeAn,  Ag  teiginc  gAife  Af,  “  Aguf  cAbAif  po 
bfeit  nuAif  tAim  cfioCnuigte.” 

Cofnuig  ft  Ag  femm,  Aguf  oA  mbtinn  Ag  CAinc  go  ceAnn  feAtc- 
rhAine  ni  ptAopAinn  cuAfAfgbAit  CeAfc  vo  tAbAifc  Af  An 
gcoirrifeinm  o’Cifig  fAn  uAitfi.  t)’Atumn  An  beiPteAPoif  An 
“  JiobtACAn  ”  Aguf  bi  ft  ’n-A  CurriAf,  “  6  neAfc  nA  CAitige,”  if 
poCa,  ceot  T)o  buAinc  Af  An  itiac  AttA  Corn  mAit  teif  An  bfroit. 
X)A  mbeAP  gAC  tm-gttAf  ceot  1  n-6ifinn  bAitigte  ifceAt  1  n-tAn- 
bAttA  AttiAin  Aguf  iap  50  ttif  Af  fiubAt  i  n-tinpeAtc,  ni  ptAOfAP 
fiAT)  ceot  niof  binne  nA  niof  Aitne  nA  tiiof  CAitneAriiAige  x>o 
tAbAif  c  uaCa  nA  An  ceot  t>o  tug  An  pioit  Aguf  An  itiac  AttA  Puinn 
An  oiPCe  up.  tog  ft  An  cfoiPe  Agtif  An  c-AnAm  AfAm.  T1iof 
motuigeAf  piAn  nA  cuiffe  nA  eAgtA  nA  tmnip  eite  aCc  ArnAin 
AoibneAf  Agtif  fAfArn  AigmP  An  fAiP  *oo  bi  An  “  JpobtACAn  ”  Ag 
femm  Aguf  v’  fAnpAinn  Annfoin  Ag  eifceACt  teif  Af  peAP  tAe 
Ag ti f  oiPCe  gAn  belt  cuippeAC  Pe. 

H«Aif  bi  fe  f Af ca  Cuip  fe  iiaiP  An  pipit  Agup  topnuig  ft  Ag 
CAint  Af  Ceot  nA  btifeAnn  Aguf  bi  cuf  fiof  mop  AgAinn  niAf  geAtt 
Aif.  CAinceoif  AUnnn  *oob’  eAP  An  “  JiobtACAn  ”  Aguf  b’Ait 
teAt  belt  Ag  eifceACc  teif.  t)A  tiomtA  Agtif  bA  teigeAtincA  nA 
fbiAOince  po  bi  Aige  Aguf  oo  tuic  An  $AePitg  6  n-A  btAt  Corh 
btAfPA  te  Ceot.  Tli  fAib  ft  OAtt  Af  tmnip.  ”Oo  biof  Ag  ftriAOin- 
eArh,  Anoif  Agtif  Afif,  ah  f  aio  po  bi  fe  Ag  CAinc,  Af  ah  gCAoi  ’nA 
fAib  fe  Ag  cAiteAm  a  Co t>a  Aimfife  Agtif  Ag  fiAfftnge  piom  pern 
cap  6  An  pAt  bi  teif.  tiHof  -oeimneAC  go  fAib  fe  teAt-eAPCfom 
5ub  b’m  e  An  CiAtt  go  fAib  fe  Ag  imteAbc,  niAf  a  -oeAppA,  te 
bAef  An  cfAogAit  Agtif  Ag  cuf  a  rhumeit  i  gconcAbAifc  ;  aCc  ni 
fAib  f i of  AgAm  An  tiAif  fin  Af  An  intro  Af  CuaiP  ft  cpio. 

tiiof  teig  ft  pAtn  -out  fo-fAOA  teif  nA  fmAomcib  feo  mAf 
tAffAing  fe  Ctnge  peAPog  Aguf  copnuig  ft  Ag  femm  tiiffi.  T)A 
feAbAf  An  ceot  oo  btiAin  ft  Af  An  bproit,  b’peApp  nA  fin  feACc 
n-tiAife  An  ceot  po  btiAin  fe  Af  An  bpeAObig.  T)o  fAftng  ft  Af 
gAC  tnte  nip  p’AifigeAf  ftiAf  go  pci  fin.  tli  tnibfAP  tAntAit  nA 
cfuinne  x>A  mbeiPif  go  ttif  ’fAn  tiAirh  Ag  cAncAin  te  Ceite  ceot 
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events.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  yet.  He  took  down  a  fiddle 
which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  got  it  ready. 

“  Do  you  like  music?  ”  said  he. 

“  I  do,  well,”  I  said.  “  I  always  take  a  great  delight  in  it.” 

“  If  that  is  so,”  said  he,  “  you’ll  get  music  now  or  never.” 

“  If  it  is  like  the  music  which  the  echo  gave  us  awhile  ago, 
do  not  mind  it.” 

“Listen,”  said  ho,  laughing,  “  an  l  pass  judgment  when  I 
am  finished.” 

He  began  playing,  and  if  I  were  speaking  for  a  week,  I 
could  not  give  a  proper  description  of  the  harmony  which 
arose  in  the  cavern.  The  Gioblachan  was  a  splendid  violinist, 
and  he  was  able,  from  experience  I  suppose,  to  take  music 
from  the  echo  as  well  as  from  the  violin.  If  every  musical 
instrument  in  Ireland  was  gathered  into  one  great  hall,  and 
that  they  were  all  playing  together,  they  could  not  give  sweeter, 
nor  more  beautiful,  nor  more  delightful,  music  than  the  fiddle 
and  the  echo  gave  us  that  night.  It  lifted  the  heart  and  soul 
out  of  me.  I  felt  no  pain,  no  weariness,  no  fear,  no  anything 
but  delight  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  while  the  Gioblachan  was 
playing,  and  I  would  stay  there  listening  to  him  for  a  day 
and  a  night  without  being  tired. 

When  he  was  satisfied  he  put  aside  the  violin,  and  began 
to  talk  about  the  music  of  Ireland,  and  we  had  a  long  chat 
about  it.  The  Gioblachan  was  a  splendid  speaker,  and  you 
would  like  to  be  listening  to  him.  His  ideas  and  thoughts 
were  refined  and  learned,  and  the  Irish  fell  from  his  lips  as 
sweetly  as  music.  He  was  not  ignorant  about  anything.  I 
was  thinking,  now  and  again,  while  he  was  speaking,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  spending  his  time,  and  asking  myself 
what  was  the  reason  for  it.  I  was  certain  that  he  was  half 
crazy,  and  that  was  why  he  was  drifting,  as  you  might  say, 
with  the  winds  of  the  world,  and  putting  his  neck  in  danger; 
but  I  had  no  knowledge  then  of  all  he  had  suffered. 

He  did  not  let  me  go  too  far  with  those  thoughts,  for  he 
drew  out  a  flute  and  began  playing  on  it.  Though  excellent 
the  music  which  he  extracted  from  the  fiddle,  the  music  which 
he  took  from  the  flute  was  seven  times  better.  It  excelled 
everything  I  had  heard  till  then.  All  the  biids  of  the  universe, 
if  they  were  gathered  in  the  cavern  singing  together,  could 
not  give  more  heavenly  or  more  delectable,  music.  The  flute 
brought  out  the  echo  far  better  than  anything  else. 

250 
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An  ITIac  ALIA. 


tiiof  neArirbA  nA  niof  Aoibne  uaca.  X)o  cut;  •Ari  F6at>65  An  itiac 
aUa  AtnAb  1  bfAt)  m'of  peAff  ^5ur  ™°r  61  n tie  nA  bAn-pu-o  eile. 

“  Cat)  T>eif  cu  Leif  fin  ?  ”  Aff’  An  ‘  JiobLAbAn  nuAif  fguif 
pb  t )A  femneAriiAinc. 

“tli  feAT>Ap  pop,”  Aff  a  mife,  “  nA  fuilim  f  A  tfAoi-beAbc.  t)A 
mbeinn  a$  CAinc  Af  peAb>  LAe  Agup  bLiA-bnA,  n!  peAT>pAinn  a  innpmc 
tunc  An  mbAt)  AOibnif  A^up  CAicmm  A^up  fAfAirh  bpoit>e  T>o  tu$ 
An  ceoL  ut>  •oaiti.  tli’t  ein-ceAbc  fUAf  LeAC.” 

“  LI  A  bAC  Leif  An  bpLAmAf  Anoif,”  Aff’  An  “  JiobLAbAn.” 

“  Lll’Litn  A5  pLAmAf  1  n-eAn-Cof,”  Aff  a  mife,  Abe  b’peroif^up 
bifce  fAm  a  f At)  nA  puiL  em  ceAcc  fUAf  Le  -oeAfLAmAbc  An  “  pif 
1  n.&ifT>e.” 

“  CA  cu  A5  CAinc  50  ciALLrhAf  Anoif,”  Af  feifeAn,  a$  cup 
f^AlfCe  Af. 

“  t>’fbiT>ip  6,”  AffA  mife,  “  Abe  biof  bun  a  pAA  tiuAif  bi'of  Ag 
bifceAbc  LeAC — ” 

“  Agup  Leif  An  iuac  aLLa,”  Af  feifeAn. 

“  A^up  Leif  An  mAC  aLLa,  Af  eA^LA  An  pLAmAif — -oo  buif  pb  1 
n-utfiAiL  *OAm  An  cuAfAfgbAiL  x>o  LeigeAf  A$up  t>o  buALAf  50  mime 
1  TiCAob  ceoiL  nA  n-AmgeAL  if  nA  pLAicif.” 

“  Tli’Lim  cfi'obnuijte  1  n-bAn-bop  f of,”  Af  feifeAn,  Agup  T>’eipi$ 
fb  ’n-A  feAfArh. 

tofnuij  fb  A5  AmpAn.  t)i  gut  bpeA$  ponnrhAf  ceoLrhAf  A5  An 
“  ngiobLAbAn  ”  Aguf  mop  bAiLL  fe  bAnfUT)  1  t)CAob  belt  ipcij  fAn 
UAim.  Tli  feATiAf  pbm  cia  aca  t>o  b’feAff  bun  An  mAC  aLLa  tio 
tAbAifc  AmAb — An  fi-oiL,  An  peAObj;  no  gut  An  “  JiobLAbAm  ” — 
no  CIA  ACA  a  f Aib  An  bAff  Ai$e  1  gcbimfeinm  ;  Abe  if  doit;  Liom 
juf  fAping  An  gut  offA  50  Lbif.  CuALAf  Cfi  bbAT)  “OAoine  A5 
TjAbAiL  AmfAin  1  n-empeAbc  bAn-uAif  ArhAin  1  bALLA  mop  1 
m  t)AiLe- AtA-CLiAt  ;  Abe  cb  50  fAib  An  ceoL  Agup  An  boimfemm 
50  bAn-bfeAg  Af  fAT>,  m  fAib  ein-ceAbc  fUAf  Aige  Le  ceoL  An 
“  tpobLAbAin  ”  nuAif  tug  fb  uaiA  “  An  1-lAib  cu  a$  au  sCAffAi^,” 
A^uf  nuAif  t>o  bi  An  mAC  aLLa  A$uf  An  -oofo  no  buif  fb  fUAf 
tfAn  UAim  A5  cuioeAbCAin  teifj 
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“  What  do  you  say  to  that?  ”  said  the  Gioblachan,  when  he 
ceased  playing. 

“  I  don’t  know  yet,  but  I  am  under  some  spell,”  said  I.  “  If 
I  were  talking  for  a  year  and  a  day,  I  could  not  describe  to 
you  the  amount  of  pleasure,  and  delight,  and  satisfaction  of 
heart,  that  music  gave  me.  There  is  no  coming  near  you.” 

“  Do  not  mind  the  flattery  now,”  said  the  Gioblachan. 

“I  am  not  flattering  at  all,”  I  said;  “but  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  there  is  no  coming  near  the  handiwork 
of  the  Creator.” 

“\ou  are  talking  sensibly  now,”  he  said,  laughing. 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  I;  “  but  I  was  about  to  say  when  I  was 
listening  to  you — ” 

“  And  to  the  echo,”  he  said. 

“  And  to  the  echo — to  guard  against  flattery — it  reminded 
me  of  the  descriptions  which  I  often  read  and  heard  about 
the  angel  music  in  heaven.” 

“  I  am  not  finished  at  all  yet,”  he  said,  and  he  stood  up. 

He  began  to  sing.  The  Gioblachan  had  a  fine  resonant 
musical  voice,  and  it  lost  nothing  by  being  in  the  cavern.  I 
do  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  best  to  bring  out  the 
echo — the  violin,  the  flute,  or  the  Gioblachan’s  voice — or  which 
of  them  excelled  in  harmony;  but  I  think  his  singing  surpassed 
the  others.  I  heard  three  hundred  people  singing  together  in 
a  great  hall  in  Dublin  at  one  time,  but  though  the  music  and 
the  harmony  were  very,  very  fine,  they  could  not  come  near  the 
Gioblachan’s  singing  when  he  rendered  “  Were  You  at  the 
Rock,”  and  when  the  echo  and  the  musical  murmur  which  he 
aroused  in  the  cavern  were  accompanying  him. 
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casai)  An  c  s  u  5  A  i  n  . 
MAtnA  Aon-StiTiti. 


n A  T) A 01  tie  : — 

C01TI  AS  O  b-At111RACAl11,  pite  ConnACtAC  AtAAppeACpAn. 

m Avne  m  Rios  Am,  beAn  An  ci$e. 

till  A,  mjeAii  TllAipe; 

s£ A111  Its  O  b-1ARA1tm,  AtA  luAibte  te  13 nA: 

St^te,  cbrhAppA  *oo  itlAipe. 

piobAipe,  cbmAppAnnA  Ajup  -oAOine  eile; 

AlU 

UeAC  peitmCip  i  ^Cui^e  triumAn  c£at>  btiAtiAn  6  foin.  UA  pip 
A$up  mnA  as  -out.  tpiT>  a  CCite  in  fAn  ti$,  no  ’nA  peAfAm  coif 
nA  mbAUA,  Am  Ait  A$up  *oA  mbeit  -OArhfA  cpioCnuigte  aca; 
CA  ComAp  O  n- AnnpACAin  a$  CAint  te  UnA  i  bpiop-topAC  nA 
ptAi-oe.  CA  An  piobAipe  a$  pAp^AA  a  piobAit)  Aip,  te  topugAt) 
Ap  femm  Apip,  ACt  t>o  beip  SCAmAf  O  h-lAjiAinn  -oeoC  Cuij;e, 
A$up  fCA-OAnn  p£.  CAgAnn  peAp  65  50  b-IJnA  te  n-A  tAbAipt 
adiaC  Ap  An  uptAp  Cum  -OArhfA,  Act  TnuttAnn  pi  'Co. 

■QUA. — T1A  bi  m’bot>pu$At)  Anoip:  IIaC  bpeiceAnn  tu  50  bpuit 
me  A5  CipteAbt  te  n-A  bpuit  peipeAn  t>’a  pAt>  tiom.  ;  leip  An 
b-AnnpACAnAb]  :  teAn  teAt,  cat>  e  fin  do  bi  tu  ’pAt)  Ap  bAtt  ? 
COlTlAS  O  b- ATItlRAC  Al  11. — Cat)  6  do  bi  An  boT)Ab  rm  T)^ 

lAppAlt)  opt  ? 

QUA. — A?;  iaphavC)  T)AnifA  opm,  do  bi  p£,  ACt  ni  tiubpAinn 
■06  6: 

1T1  AC  til  b- A11T1. — If  cmnte  nAC  -otiubptA.  If  T)oi$,  ni  meAfAnn 
tu  50  tei^pinn-pe  do  t>uine  Ap  bit  DAinp a  teAt,  Corii  fA-o  A$up 
tA  mipe  Ann  po.  A  !  a  "UnA,  ni  pAib  potAp  nA  pbCAriiAit  AgAm  te 
f AT)A  50  T)tAini5  mC  Ann  po  AnoCt  A^up  50  bpACAi’b  m£  tupA  ! 
till  A. — Ca-o  e  An  potAp  -ouit  mipe  ? 

Ill  AC  111  b- Aim. — 11  u  ai  p  AtA  mAtoe  teAt-tibijte  in  fAn 
teme,  nAC  bpA^Ann  pe  potAp  nuAip  “ooipteAp  uipge  Aip  ? 

QtlA. — Ip  T)6i$,  ni’t  tupA  teAt-boijte. 

til  AC  111  b- A1111. — CA  me,  A$up  tA  tpi  ceAtpAtfmA  De  mo 
Cporbe,  -ooigte  A^up  toipste  A^up  CAitte,  A5  tporo  Leip  An 
fAOgAt,  A£Uf  An  fAOgAt  A£  tpOIT)  tlOm-fA. 

QtlA. — Hi  pCACAnn  tu  Corh  Doha  pin  ! 

111AC  111  b-A1111. — tit  !  a  "UnA  ni  RiojjAm,  ni’t  Aon  eotAf  aja t>- 
pA  Ap  beAtA  An  bAipt)  boiCt,  AtA  jAn  teAC  jau  teAjjAp  5A11  tio$- 
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THE  TWISTING  OF  THE  ROPE. 


HANRAHAN. — A  wandering  poet. 

SHEAMUS  O’HerAN. — Engaged  to  OONA. 

Maurya. —  The  woman  of  the  house. 

Sheela. — A  neighbor. 

Oona. — Maurya' s  daughter. 

Neighbors  and  a  piper  who  have  come  to  Maurya' s  house  for  a  dance. 

SCENE. — A  farmer's  house  in  Alunster  a  hundred  years  ago.  Men  and 
women  moving  about  and  standing  round  the  wall  as  if  they  had  just  finished 
a  dance.  HANRAHAN,  in  the  foreground ,  talking  to  Oona. 

The  piper  is  beginning  a  preparatory  drone  for  another  dance,  but  Sheamus 
brings  him  a  drink  and  he  stops.  A  man  has  come  and  holds  out  his  hand  to 
Oona,  as  if  to  lead  her  out,  but  she  pushes  him  away. 


Oona.— Don’t  be  bothering  me  now ;  don’t  you  see  I’m  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  he  is  saying.  \To  Hankahan]  Go  on  with  what 
you  were  saying  just  now. 

Hankahan. — What  did  that  fellow  want  of  you  ? 

Oona. — He  wanted  the  next  dance  with  me,  but  I  wouldn’t 
give  it  to  him. 

Hankahan. — And  why  would  you  give  it  to  him  ?  Do  you 
think  I’d  let  you  dance  with  anyone  but  myself  as  long  as  I 
am  here.  Ah,  Oona,  I  had  no  comfort  or  satisfaction  this  long 
time  until  I  came  here  to-night,  and  till  I  saw  yourself. 

Oona. — What  comfort  am  I  to  you  ? 

Hankahan. — When  a  stick  is  half-burned  in  the  fire,  does  it 
not  get  comfort  when  water  is  poured  on  it  ? 

Oona. — But  sure,  you  are  not  half-burned  ? 

Hankahan.— I  am,  and  three-quarters  of  my  heart  is  burned, 
and  scorched  and  consumed,  struggling  with  the  world  and 
the  world  struggling  with  me. 

Oona. — You  don’t  look  that  bad. 

Hankahan. — Oh,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  you  have  not  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  a  poor  bard,  without  house  or  home  or  havings, 
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CApAb  An  cp  ugAi  n. 


bAp,  acc  e  Ag  imteAtc  Agup  Ag  piop-imteAtc  be  pAn  Ap  pu-o  An 
cpAogAib  nibip,  gAn  buine  Ap  bit  beip  Ate  e  pein.  tli’b  mAi-oin  in 
fAn  cpeAtcu'iAin  nuAip  bipigim  puAp  nAt  n-AbpAim  Horn  pein  50 
mb’peApp  bAm  An  uAig  ’nA  An  peAtpAn.  Tli’b  Aon  pun  Ag  peApArh 
bAm  Ate  An  bponncAnup  do  puAip  me  6  “Oia — mo  turo  AbpAn. 
tluAip  topAigim  oppA  pin,  imtigeAnn  mo  bpon  Agup  mo  buAibpeAb 
biom,  Agup  ni  tuimnigim  mop  mb  Ap  mo  geAp-tpA-b  Aj;up  Ap  mo 
rhi-Ab.  .Agup  Anoip,  6  tonnAic  me  tupA,  a  tinA,  tim  go  bpuib  puo 
eite  Ann,  niop  binne  ’nA  nA  b-AbpAin  pein  ! 

'  Obi  A. — Ip  longAncAt  An  bponncAnup  6  "Oia  An  bApbuigeAtc. 
Com  pAOA  Agup  cA  pin  rga-o  nAt  bpuib  cu  nicp  pAibbpe  nA  butc 
pcuic  Agup  pcoip,  butc  bo  Agup  eAl  Alg. 

\1T1AC  m  b-ATU1. — A  !  a  binA,  ip  mop  An  beAnnAtc  Ate  ip  mop 
An  rhAltAtc,  beip,  do  buine  b  do  belt  ’nA  bApo.  ^eut  mipe  ! 
bpuib  CApAiT)  AgAm  Ap  An  pAogAb  po  ?  t)puib  peAp  b  6  Ap  rriAit 
beip  me  ?  £)puib  gpAb  Ag  -ouine  Ap  bit  opm  ?  t)im  a g  imteAtc, 
mo  tAbAn  bote  AonpAnAt,  Ap  puo  An  cpAogAib,  mAp  Oipin  AnoiAig 
nA  pemne.  tHonn  puAt  Ag  h-uibe  buine  opm,  ni’b  puAt  AgAb-pA 
opm,  a  tinA  % 

litlA. — HA  b-AbAip  put)  mAp  pin,  ni  peibip  go  bpuib  puAt  Ag 
buine  Ap  bit  opc-p  . 

1HAC  til  Ii-ATIII. — CAp  Horn  Agup  puibpimib  1  gcumne  An  cige 
be  ttibe,  Agup  -obAppAib  me  buic  An  c-AbpAn  do  pinne  mt  buic. 
ir  opc-pA  pinneAp  t. 

[ImtigeAnn  piAO  go  be!  An  coipneubb  ip  pAibe  on  pcAib,  Agup 
puibeAnn  piAb  AnAice  be  ttibe.] 

[Cig  Sigbe  ApceAt.] 

SljCe. — CAinig  mt  tugA-o  tom  budt  Agup  -o’peub  me. 

THAT  Re. — CtAO  pAibce  porhA-o.’ 

Sl$t,e. — Cao  piubAb  Ag  b  aii 01  p  ? 

TH-dTRe. — Ag  copugAb  AcAmuio.  t)i  Aon  piopc  AmAm  AgAinn, 
Agup  Anoip  cA  An  piobAipe  Ag  ob  bige.  CopotAib  An  bAifipA  Apip 
nuAip  beibeAp  ah  piobAipe  peib. 

ST5L6. — CA  nA  DAome  Ag  bAibiugAb  ApceAt  go  mAit,  beib 
bAtripA  bpeAg  AgAinn 

IHATRe.— t>bib  a  .Sigbe,  Ate  cA  peAp  aca  Ann  Agup  b’peApp 
Horn  Amuig  nA  Apcig  e  !  peut  e. 

St$te. — Ip  Ap  An  bpeAp  pA-OA  bonn  acA  cu  Ag  CAinc,  nAt  eAb  ? 
An  peAp  pin  acA  Ag  compAb  tom  obut  pin  be  tinA  in  pAn  gcoip- 
neubb  Anoip.  CA’p  b’Ap  e,  no  cia  b-t  pein  ? 

THAI  Re. — Sin  e  An  PSpAipce  ip  mb  tAinig  1  n-Cipinn  a  pi  Am, 
ComAp  O  b-AnnpAtAin  tugAtin  piA*o  Aip,  Ate  ComAp  RogAipe  bub 
tbip  bo  bAipceAb  Aip,  1  gceApc.  OpA  !  nAt  pAib  ah  mi-Ab  opm,  t 
bo  teAtc  ApceAt  tugAinn,  top  Ap  bit,  Anotc  ! 
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but  he  going  and  ever  going  a-drifting  through  the  wide  world, 
without  a  person  with  him  but  himself.  There  is  not  a 
morning  in  the  week  when  I  rise  up  that  I  do  not  say  to  myself 
that  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  the  grave  than  to  be  wandering. 
There  is  nothing  standing  to  me  but  the  gift  I  got  from  God, 
my  share  of  songs ;  when  I  begin  upon  them,  my  grief  and  my 
trouble  go  from  me,  I  forget  my  persecution  and  my  ill  luck, 
and  now,  since  I  saw  you  Oona,  I  see  there  something  that  is 
better  even  than  the  songs. 

Oona. — Poetry  is  a  wonderful  gift  from  God,  and  as  long  as 
you  have  that,  you  are  more  rich  than  the  people  of  stock 
and  store,  the  people  of  cows  and  cattle. 

Hanrahan. — Ah,  Oona,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  but  it  is  a  great 
curse  as  well  for  a  man,  he  to  be  a  poet.  Look  at  me !  have  I 
a  friend  in  this  world?  Is  there  a  man  alive  who  has  a  wish 
for  me,  is  there  the  love  of  anyone  at  all  on  me  ?  I  am  going 
like  a  poor  lonely  barnacle  goose  throughout  the  world;  like 
Usheen  after  the  Fenians ;  every  person  hates  me.  You  do  not 
hate  me,  Oona  ? 

Oona. — Do  not  say  a  thing  like  that;  it  is  impossible  that 
anyone  would  hate  you. 

Hanrahan. — Come  and  we  will  sit  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
together,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  little  song  I  made  for  you :  it 
is  for  you  I  made  it.  [ They  go  to  a  comer  and  sit  down  together. 
Sheela  comes  in  at  the  door. ] 

Sheeea. — I  came  to  you  as  quick  as  I  could. 

Matjrya. — And  a  hundred  welcomes  to  you. 

Sheela. — What  have  you  going  on  now  ? 

Matjrya. — Beginning  we  are;  we  had  one  jig,  and  now  the 
piper  is  drinking  a  glass.  They’ll  begin  dancing  again  in  a 
minute  when  the  piper  is  ready. 

Sheela. — There  are  a  good  many  people  gathering  in  to  you 
to-night.  We  will  have  a  fine  dance. 

Matjrya.- — Maybe  so,  Sheela,  but  there’s  a  man  of  them  there, 
and  I’d  sooner  him  out  than  in. 

Sheela. — -It’s  about  the  long  brown  man  you  are  talking, 
isn’t  it  ?  The  man  that  is  in  close  talk  with  Oona  in  the  corner. 
Where  is  he  from  and  who  is  he  himself  ? 

Matjrya. — That’s  the  greatest  vagabond  ever  came  into 
Ireland;  Tumaus  Hanrahan  they  call  him,  but  it’s  Hanrahan 
the  rogue  he  ought  to  have  been  christened  by  right.  Aurah, 
wasn’t  there  the  misfortune  on  me,  him  to  come  in  to  us  at  all 
to-night. 
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Sf$t6. — Cid’n  ftfc  tuine  t?  tldt  pedf  oCauca  AbfAn  Af 
ConndtcAib  6  ?  CudLAit  mb  CAinc  Aif,  CednA,  Aguf  oeif  fiAO  ndt 
bpuiL  OArhfoif  eile  i  n-6ifinn  Com  mdit  Leif  :  but)  mAit  tiom  A 
peicfinc  Ag  OArhfA. 

TTIAUie. — JfAin  5°  tet  Ab  An  mbiteAifinAC  !  CA’f  AgAm-fA  50 
ft  rhAit  ciA  ’n  cineAL  acA  Ann,  mAf  bi  fbfc  cAftdndif  ioif  6  pbin 
Aguf  An  CbAO-peAf  00  bi  AgAtn-fA,  Aguf  if  mime  CuaLaiO  mb  6 
‘OiAfmuro  bote  (50  nobAUAit  Oia  cftcdife  Aif  !)  cia  ’n  ftfc 
tuine  bi  Ann.  t)i  ft  ’nA  rhAigifcif  fgoiLe,  fiof  1  gConndtcdib, 
Ate  bi'ot  b-uiLe  CLedf  Aige  but)  meAfA  nA  a  Cbi  e.  Ag  fiof- 
bbAnAm  AbfAn  00  biot  ft,  A^uf  Ag  6L  uifge  beAtA,  Aguf  as  cuf 
imfif  Af  bun  AmeAfg  nA  gcomdffAn  Le  n-A  Cuio  CAince.  Oeif 
fiAT)  ndt  bfuiL  beAn  in  fnA  cuig  cuigib  ndt  medLLp^t  ft.  If 
meAfA  6  nA  OotfindLL  nA  Jpbine  pdo  6.  Ate  but)  b  oeipedt  An 
PStib  5ub  bUA15  Ati  pdgdpc  AmAC  Af  An  bpApp Aipce  6  dp  pdo.  "puAip 
ft  Aic  eibe  Ann  fin,  Ate  teAn  ft  ■oo  nA  cteAfAnnAib  ebdond,  gup 
pudigedt  Arndt  Af  if  6,  Aguf  Af  if  eite,  Leif.  Agup  Anoif  ni’L  aic 
nA  cedt  nA  tAOAit  Aige  aCc  6  belt  Ag  gdbdiL  nA  cipe,  Ag  obAndifi 
AbfAn  Aguf  Ag  pAgdiL  Loifcm  nA  b-oit)te  6  nA  OAOimb.  TH  tiuL- 
cotAit  oume  Af  bit  6,  mAf  cA  fAicdof  offA  poirhe.  If  mof  An 
fiLe  b,  Agup  b’eroif  50  notAnfAt)  ft  fAnn  ofc  00  gpeAmotAt  50 
teo  t)uic,  oA  gcuippeA  pedpg  Aif. 

Sf$te. — go  bfoifit)  Oia  offAinn.  Ate  cpbdo  00  tug  AfceAt 
Anotc  6  ? 

mAlR6.— t)i  ft  Ag  tAifceAL  nA  cife,  Agup  tUALAit)  ft  50  fAib 
OArfifA  Le  belt  Ann  fo,  Agup  tAinig  ft  AfceAt,  mAf  bi  eoLAf  Aige 
OffAinn,— bi  ft  mop  50  Letf  Le  mo  CbAt-peAp.  If  longdncAt 
mAf  cA  ft  as  otAnAm  AmAt  a  pLige-beAtd,  tof  Af  bit,  Aguf  gdn 
Aige  Ate  a  Cuio  AbfAn.  Oeif  fiAO  nAt  bfuiL  Aic  a  fdtAit  ft  nAt 
ocugdnn  nA  mnA  gpAt,  Agup  nAt  ocugdnn  nA  fif  fUAt  to. 

Sf$le  [Ag  bfeit  Af  gudLdinn  ttlAife], — lompuig  00  CeAnn,  a 
ttlAife,  feucb  e  Anoif  ;  t  ptin  Agup  o’  mgedn-fd,  Agtif  ah  oA 
1'Loigionn  buAiLce  AfA  ttiLe.  UA  ft  CAf  tif  AbfAm  00  ttAnArn 
01,  Aguf  cA  ft  t’A  rhunAt  ti  Ag  cogAfnuig  in  a  cbUAif.  OfA, 
An  biteAmnAt  !  btit  ft  Ag  cuf  a  tuio  pifefeog  Af  Lind  Anoif. 

mAllie.  — Ot  on!  go  oeo  !  tl  At  mi-AtAmdiL  tAimg  ft!  CA 
ft  Ag  CAinc  Le  tlnd  b-uiLe  moimio  6  tAimg  ft  AfceAt,  Cfi  udife 
o  foin.  tlmne  mt  mo  tittioLL  Le  n-A  fgdfdt  o  ttiLe,  Ate  teip 
fe  ofm.  CA  Lind  bote  cugtA  00  b-uiLe  fofc  fedn-dbfAn  Aguf 
fedn-f Aimtif  oe  fgtdLcdib,  as Uf  if  binn  Leif  An  gcftdcuif  belt 
Ag^tifceAtc  Leif,  mdf  cA  btdL  Aige  fin  00  bftdgfdt  An  fmoLdt 
oe’n  tfdoib:  CA’f  Agdo*  go  bpuiL  An  pofdt  ftitce  f ocfuigte 
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Sheela. — What  sort  of  a  person  is  he  ?  Isn’t  he  a  man  that 
makes  songs,  out  of  Connacht?  I  heard  talk  of  him  before, 
and  they  say  there  is  not  another  dancer  in  Ireland  so  good  as 
him.  I  would  like  to  see  him  dance. 

Maurya. — Bad  luck  to  the  vagabond !  It  is  well  I  know 
what  sort  he  is,  because  there  was  a  kind  of  friendship  between 
himself  and  the  first  husband  I  had,  and  it’s  often  I  heard  from 
poor  Diarmuid — the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him! — what  sort 
of  person  he  was.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  down  in  Connacht, 
but  he  used  to  have  every  trick  worse  than  another,  ever 
making  songs  he  used  to  be,  and  drinking  whiskey  and  setting 
quarrels  afoot  among  the  neighbours  with  his  share  of  talk. 
They  say  there  isn’t  a  woman  in  the  five  provinces  that  he 
wouldn’t  deceive.  He  is  worse  than  Donal  na  Greina  long  ago. 
But  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  the  priest  routed  him  out  of  the 
parish  altogether;  he  got  another  place  then,  and  followed  on 
at  the  same  tricks  until  he  was  routed  out  again,  and  another 
again  with  it.  How  he  has  neither  place  nor  house  nor  any¬ 
thing,  but  he  to  be  going  the  country,  making  songs  and 
getting  a  night’s  lodging  from  the  people.  Nobody  will  refuse 
him,  because  they  are  afraid  of  him.  He’s  a  great  poet,  and 
maybe  he’d  make  a  rann  on  you  that  would  stick  to  you  for 
ever,  if  you  were  to  anger  him. 

Sheela. — God  preserve  us,  but  what  brought  him  in  to¬ 
night  ? 

Maurya. — He  was  traveling  the  country  and  he  heard  there 
was  to  be  a  dance  here,  and  he  came  in  because  he  knew  us; 
he  was  rather  great  with  my  first  husband.  It  is  wonderful 
how  he  is  making  out  his  way  of  life  at  all,  and  he  with 
nothing  but  his  share  of  songs.  They  say  that  there  is  no 
place  that  he’ll  go  to  that  the  women  don’t  love  him  and  that 
the  men  don’t  hate  him. 

Sheela  ( catching  Maurya  by  the  shoulder). — Turn  your 
head,  Maurya,  look  at  him  now,  himself  and  your  daughter, 
and  their  heads  together;  he’s  whispering  in  her  ear;  he’s  after 
making  a  poem  for  her  and  he’s  whispering  it  in  her  ear.  Oh, 
the  villain,  he’ll  be  putting  his  spells  on  her  now. 

Maurya. — Ohone,  go  deo!  isn’t  a  misfortune  that  he  came? 
He’s  talking  every  moment  with  Oona  since  he  came  in  three 
hours  ago.  I  did  my  best  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
but  it  failed  me.  Poor  Oona  is  given  up  to  every  sort  of  old 
songs  and  old  made-up  stories,  and  slue  thinks  it  sweet  to  be 
listening  to  him  The  marriage  is  settled  between  herself  and 
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binA  Aguf  SbAtriAf  O  b-lApAinn  Ann  fin.  rAite  6  n  U  moiti: 
peuC  SbAtnuf  boCc  Ag  An  -oopuf  Aguf  e  Ag  fAipe  oppA.  bpon 

Agup  ceAnnfAOi  Aip.  If  pupup  A  feicpmc  go  rnbut)  rhA’t  be 
SbAmup  An  pgpAifoe  fin  do  tACcAP  An  mbimro  feo.  CA  pAicCiop 
mop  optn  50  mbbiP  An  ceAnn  lotnpuigte  Ap  "UnA  be  n-A  Curo  bbAO- 
AipeAbc.  Corh  cinnce  A’f  cA  mb  beo,  ciucpAiP  obc  Af  An  oiPCe 
feo; 

stjte. — Aguf  uaC  bpeAopA  a  Cup  AmAC  ? 

mAlRe. — 'O’fCA'Of Ainn  ;  ni’b  puine  Ann  po  do  Cui-oebCAP  beif, 
munA  rnbeit  beAn  no  T>b.  ACc  if  fibe  mop  6,  Aguf  cA  mAbbACc 
Aige  T)o  fgoibcpeAP  nA  cpAinn  Agup  00  pbAbfAP  nA  cboCA.  *Oeip 
f  1  at>  50  bobtAnn  An  fiob  in  fAn  cAbAtri,  Agup  50  n-imtigeAnn  a 
gcuiT)  bAinne  o  nA  bAt  nuAip  tugAnn  fibe  mAp  6  fin  a  mAbbACc 
■ooib,  mA  puAigeAnn  *ouine  Af  An  ceAC  6.  ACc  t>A  mbeit  fb  AmuiJ, 
mipe  mo  bAnnmbe  nAC  beigpmn  AfceACb  Apif  6. 

Sl$te.— T)A  pACA-b  pe  fdn  auiaC  50  coibeArhAib.  m  belt  Aon 
bpig  in  a  Cui-o  mAbbACc  Ann  fin  ? 

mAlRe; — Hi  belt.  ACc  ni  pACAiP  fb  AmAC  50  coibeArhAib^ 
AgUf  ni  tig  blOm-fA  A  pUAgAp  AmAC  Af  eAgbA  A  mAbbACc. 

St$te«  —  peuC  SeAmtif  boCc.  CA  fb  pub  Ationn  go  b-1JnA; 


[SipigeAnn  SCAmuf  ^  cbiPeAnn  fb  go  h-blnA.] 

S^AtTIblS. — An  n-oArhfoCAit)  cu  An  pib  feo  biom-fA,  a  "Qua, 
nuAip  bbiPeAp  An  piobAipe  peiP; 

tTIAC  bll  n-ATITl  [Ag  eipge]. — If  mife  ComAp  O  b-AnnpACAin, 
Aguf  cA  mb  Ag  bAbAipc  be  Rua  TH  RiogAin  Anoif,  Agtif  Com  fAT) 
Aguf  bbiPeAp  fonn  uippe-fe  belt  Ag  caiuc  biom-fA  ni  beigpip  mC 
t>’aou  Puine  eibe  do  teACc  eAPpAinn. 

SSARIblS  [gAn  Aipe  Ap  ITIac  Ui  b- AnnpACAin]. — TIaC  troArh- 
poCAiP  cu  biom,  a  "UnA  ? 

m  AC  til  b-ATin  [go  fioCtflAp]. — TlAp  PubAipc  mC  beAC  Anoif 
gup  biom-fA  T)o  bi  "UnA  TH  RiogAin  Ag  CAinc  ?  Imtig  beAC  Ap  An 
moimiT),  a  booAig,  Aguf  nA  cog  cbAtnpAp  Ann  fo. 

S6A1RRS.— A  Rua - 

R1AC  bll  b-ATIR  [Ag  beicib]. — pAg  fin  ! 

[ImtigeAnn  SbAtnAf  Aguf  cig  fb  go  t>c1  au  beipc  feAn-mnAoi.] 

S^ATTlblS. — A  ttlAipe  TH  RiogAin,  cA  mb  Ag  lAppAiP  ceAT)  opc- 
fA  An  fgpAifce  rm-APAn'iAib  meifgeArhAib  fin  t>o  CAiteAm  AmAC  Af 
An  cig.  1T1A  beigeAnn  cu  DAm,  cuippiP  mife  Aguf  mo  beipc  PeAp- 
bpAtAp  AmAC  b,  Aguf  nuAip  bbiPeAp  fb  Atnuig  poCpoCAiP  mife  beif. 
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Sheamus  O’Herin  there,  a  quarter  from  to-day.  Look  at  poor 
Sheamus  at  the  door,  and  he  watching  them.  There  is  grief 
and  hanging  of  the  head  on  him;  it’s  easy  to  see  that  he’d  like 
to  choke  the  vagabond  this  minute.  I  am  greatly  afraid  that 
the  head  will  be  turned  on  Oona  with  his  share  of  blathering. 
As  sure  as  I  am  alive  there  will  come  evil  out  of  this  night. 

Sheela. — And  couldn’t  you  put  him  out  ? 

Maurya. — I  could.  There’s  no  person  here  to  help  him 
unless  there  would  be  a  woman  or  two;  but  he  is  a  great  poet, 
and  he  has  a  curse  that  would  split  the  trees  and  that  would 
burst  the  stones.  They  say  the  seed  will  rot  in  the  ground 
and  the  milk  go  from  the  cows  when  a  poet  like  him  makes  a 
curse,  if  a  person  routed  him  out  of  the  house;  but  if  he  were 
once  out,  I’ll  go  bail  that  I  wouldn’t  let  him  in  again. 

Sheela. — If  himself  were  to  go  out  willingly,  there  would 
be  no  virtue  in  his  curse  then  ? 

Mattrya. — There  would  not,  but  he  will  not  go  out  willingly, 
and  I  cannot  rout  him  o-ut  myself  for  fear  of  his  curse. 

Sheela. — Look  at  poor  Sheamus.  He  is  going  over  to  her. 
[Sheamus  gets  wp  and  goes  over  to  her.~\ 

Sheamus. — Will  you  dance  this  reel  with  me,  Oona,  as  soon 
as  the  piper  is  ready  ? 

Hanrahan  ( rising  up) — I  am  Tumaus  Hanrahan,  and  I  am 
speaking  now  to  Oona  ni  Begaun,  and  as  long  as  she  is  willing 
to  be  talking  to  me,  I  will  allow  no  living  person  to  come 
between  us. 

Sheamus  ( without  heeding  Hanrahan). — Will  you  not  dance 
with  me,  Oona  ? 

Hanrahan  {savagely). — Didn’t  I  tell  you  now  that  it  was  to 
me  Oona  ni  Begaun  was  talking?  Leave  that  on  the  spot,  you 
clown,  and  do  not  raise  a  disturbance  here. 

Sheamus. — Oona - 

Hanrahan  {shouting). — Leave  that!  (Sheamus  goes  away 
and  comes  over  to  the  two  old  women). 

Sheamus. — Maurya  Begaun,  I  am  asking  permission  of  you 
to  throw  that  ill -mannerly,  drunken  vagabond  out  of  the  house 
Myself  and  my  two  brothers  will  put  him  out  if  you  will  allow 
us;  and  when  he’s  outside  I’ll  settle  with  him. 
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CAfAt  ah  cpugAin. 


1T1A1R6. — O  !  a  SCAinAip,  nA  "OfeAti.  CA  fAicCiop  opm  poimej 
CA  mAllACc  Aige  fin  t>o  pgoilcpeAt)  ha  cfAinn,  T)eip  fiA-o. 

S6  ARIAS. — If  cutnA  Uom  mA  cA  itiaUaCc  Aige  t>o  teAgpAA  ha 
fpeAptA.  If  ofin-fA  cuicprC  pe,  Agup  cnifim  mo  “bubf  LAn  fAoi. 
TDA  mApboCAti  ft  m6  Af  ah  moimit>  ni  leigpvt  m£  Ao  a  Curo  pif- 
cpeog  t>o  Cup  Af  "UnA.  A  RIAipe,  CAbAip  m  ceAT>. 

ST$t6.— 11A  “otAn  fin,  a  S&Amuip,  cA  corhAipte  m'of  feAff  ’nA 
fin  AgAm-fA. 

SCARIRS.— Cia  An  ComAiple  i  fin  ? 

St$te. — CA  ptige  in  mo  CeAnn  AgAm  te  n-A  Cup  AmAC.  m A 
teAnAnn  pib-pe  mo  CorhAipte-pe  paCavo  pe  pern  auiaC  Com  focmp 
le  uah,  t>’A  toil.  fCm,  Agup  nuAip  geobAit*  fib  Atnuig  C,  buAilrC 
An  T>opup  Aip,  Agup  nA  Leigrb  ApceAC  Apif  50  bpAt  t. 

m  Aine. — Rac  6  "Oia  opc,  Agup  mnif  ■OAm  cat)  6  cA  in  -oo  CeAnn. 

Stjte.— DeAnfAmAoro  6  Com  -oeAf  Agup  Com  fimpt  tie  Agup 
ConnAic  cu  ApiAtii.  CuipfimiT)  e  Ag  cAfAT)  pugAin  50  bpuigimiT) 
Amuig  C,  Agup  buAilfimiT)  An  "oopup  Aip  Ann  fin. 

mAlRe. — If  popup  a  pAt>,  aCc  ni  popup  a  ttCAnAm.  T)6AftAit> 
pe  teAC  “  “oeAn  pugAn,  cu  pein.” 

Sf$te. — ’OeAffAmAOiT),  Ann  fin,  nAC  bpACAi*  Tiuine  Ap  bit  Ann 
po  pugAn  fCip  ApiArn,  haC  bpuib  oume  Ap  bit  An  fAn  cig  Ap  peioip 
leip  ceAnn  aca  PeAnAiii. 

S6ARIUS. — ACc  An  gcpeiopit)  fC  puT)  mAp  fin — nAC  bfACAmAp 
pugAn  piArii  ? 

Slgte. — An  gcperopit)  fe,  An  eAt>  ?  Cpeiopitt  p6  puT>  Ap  bit, 
CperopeAt)  pe  50  pAib  pe  pein  ’nA  pig  Ap  Cipmn  nuAip  acA  gLAine 
otCA  Aige,  mAp  acA  Anoip. 

S^ARIIIS. — ACc  cat)  C  An  cpoiceAnn  CuippeAp  pinn  Ap  An 
mbpeig  peo, — go  bpuiL  pugAn  peip  Ag  ceApcAt  uAinn  ? 

R1A1R6. — CmuAi'n  Ap  Cpoicionn  t>o  Cup  Aip  pin,  a  SeAmuip. 

S6AR1RS. — OCAppAit)  m£  go  bpuil,  An  gAOt  Ag  eipige  Agup  go 
bpuil  curiroAC  / n  cige  t>’A  pguAbAt)  leip  An  pcoipm,  Agup  go 
gCAitpimvo  pugAn  tAppAingc  Aip. 

R1A1R6. — ACc  mA  eipceAnn  pe  Ag  An  oopup  belt)  flop  Aige  uaC 
OruR  gAot  nA  pcoi,  m  Ann.  Smumn  Ap  Cpoicionn  eile,  a  SeAmuip. 

St jte. — ’lloip,  cA  An  CorhAipte  CeApc  AgAm-pA.  AbAip  go 
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Maurya. — Sheamus,  do  not ;  I  am  afraid  of  him.  That  man 
has  a  curse,  they  say,  that  would  split  the  trees. 

Sheamus. — I  don’t  care  if  he  had  a  curse  that  would  over¬ 
throw  the  heavens ;  it  is  on  me  it  will  fall,  and  I  defy  him ! 
If  he  were  to  kill  me  on  the  moment,  I  will  not  allow  him  to 
put  his  spells  on  Oona.  Give  me  leave,  Maurya. 

Sheela. — Do  not,  Sheamus.  I  have  a  better  advice  than 
that. 

Sheamus. — What  advice  is  that  ? 

Sheela. — I  have  a  way  in  my  head  to  put  him  out.  If  you 
follow  my  advice  he  will  go  out  himself  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
and  when  you  get  him  out  slap  the  door  on  him,  and  never 
let  him  in  again. 

Maurya. — Luck  from  God  on  you,  Sheela,  and  tell  us  what’s 
in  your  head. 

Sheela. — We  will  do  it  as  nice  and  easy  as  ever  you  saw. 
We  wTill  put  him  to  twist  a  hay-rope  till  he  is  outside,  and  then 
we  will  shut  the  door  on  him. 

Sheamus. — It’s  easy  to  say,  but  not  easy  to  do.  He  will  say 
to  you,  “  Make  a  hay-rope  yourself.  ” 

Sheela. — We  will  say  then  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  hay-rope 
made,  that  there  is  no  one  at  all  in  the  house  to  make  the 
beginning  of  it. 

Sheamus. — But  will  he  believe  that  we  never  saw  a  hay- 
rope  ? 

Sheela. — Believe  it,  is  it  ?  He’d  believe  anything  ;  he’d 
believe  that  himself  is  king  over  Ireland  when  he  has  a  glass 
taken,  as  he  has  now. 

Sheamus. — But  what  excuse  can  we  make  for  saying  we 
want  a  hay-rope  ? 

Maurya. — Can’t  you  think  of  something  yourself,  Sheamus  ? 

Sheamus. — Sure  I  can  say  the  wind  is  rising,  and  I  must 
bind  the  thatch,  or  it  will  be  off  the  house. 

Sheela. — But  he’ll  know  the  wind  is  not  rising  if  he  does 
but  listen  at  the  door.  You  must  think  of  some  other  excuse, 
Sheamus. 

Sheamus. — Wait,  I  have  a  good  idea  now;  say  that  there  is 
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CAfA-6  An  tpugAin. 


Gpuib  coipce  beAgtA  Ag  bun  An  Cnuic,  Agup  50  Gpuib  f1A>°  AS 
lAffAiT)  pugAin  leip  An  ^coipce  t>o  beApugA-t.  Hi  feicprO  fe  cotn 
pAT>A  fin  o’n  -oopup,  Agup  ni  GCiA  p10f  Aige  uaC  piop  6. 

m^11ie.-Sin  £  An  pgtAb,  a  61'gbe.  ’Iloif,  a  SeAmuif,  gAb 
imeAfg  nA  nOAOine  Agup  beig  ah  fun  t  6.  Innif  doiG  cat)  c A  aca 
be  fA-0 — uaC  GpACAiA  T)uine  Af  b;t  fAn  cip  feo  fugAn  p£if  fiArii 
Ajuf  cuif  cfoicionn  mAit  Af  An  mbpeig,  tu  pein. 

[ImtigeAr.n  StAtnup  6  t>ume  50  -oume  Ag  cogApnAig  teo. 
CopAigeAnn  cuit)  aca  at;  r;Aipe.  CAgAnn  An  puobAipe  Agup  copuig- 
eAnn  p£  at;  pemm.  6ifigeAnn  cpi  no  ceAtfAf  Tie  CupbAtAiG,  Agup 
copuigeAnn  fiAT)  at;  T>AttifA.  ImtigeAnn  SeAtbAf  AmACb.] 

TT1AC  ni  b-A11T1.  [Ag  eipige  CAf  61  f  a  Geit  Ag  ptACAinc  off  a 
Af  peAt)  cuptA  moimro.] — ppuic  !  pcopAgAiA  !  An  -ocuTjAnn  fib 
•OAtrifA  Af  An  fCfApAifeACc  fin  !  ZA  fib  Ag  buAbAt)  An  upbAip  mAf 
Geit  An  oifeAT)  fin  -o’eAbtdC.  ZA  fib  Com  cpom  b£  bubbAm,  Agup 
Corn  ciocaC  be  AfAib.  50  -ocACcAp  mo  piobAn  x>A  mb’peApp  biom 
Geit  A5  fCACAinc  offAib  ’nA  Af  An  oifeAT)  fin  bACAin  bACAC,  Ag 
b£:mnig  Af  beAt-Coif  Af  puT)  An  age  !  PA5A1T)  An  c-ufbAf  fA  binA 
rii  IliogAm  Agup  pum-fA. 

peATl  [aca  oub  Ag  -OAtrifA]. — Agup  cat)  pAt  a  GpAgpAmAoip  An 
C-UfbAf  puc-pA  ? 

Ill  AC  U1  b-Atin. — ZA  An  eAbA  Af  bfUAC  nA  comne,  cA  An 
pnoemcp  1biogt>A,  cA  pCApbA  An  bfobbAig  GAm,  cA  An  t)6nup 
AmeAfg  nA  mbAn,  cA  binA  TH  IbiogAin  Ag  peAfAtfi  puAf  biom-fA, 
Agup  Aic  Af  bit  a  n-CifigeAnn  pipe  puAf  umbuigeAnn  An  geAbAC 
Aguf  An  gfiAn  pCm  tu',  Agup  umboCAit  pib-pe.  ZA  pi  po  Abuinn 
A^uf  f 6  p peif eAitiAib  be  h-Aon  GeAn  eibe  -oo  Geit  ’nA  b-Aice.  ACc 
pAti  go  poib,  pub  tAipbeAnAim  -oaoiG  mAf  jnrteAnn  An  buAtAibb 
bfeAg  ConnAtcAt  finnce,  -oeAfpAiP  me  ah  c-AbpAn  -oaoiG  -oo  finne 
me  tdo  lleubc  CuiT;e  ttlurhAn — -o’iinA  lli  RiogAin.  Cipig,  a  gfiAti 
nA  mbAn,  Agup  oeAffAmAoro  An  c-AbpAn  be  Ceibe,  gAt  be  GCAffA, 
Agup  Ann  pin  muinpimi-o  -ooib  cao  e  ip  finnce  pipeAnnAC  Ann. 

[eifigeAnn  piAO  -j  t;aGait>  AbfAn.] 

mAC  tii  n- Aim. 

’Si  binA  GAn,  nA  jfUAige  buitie, 

An  Cuibpiomi  ’CpAT>  in  mo  bAp  mo  CfOlAe, 

Ip  ipe  mo  fun,  ’p  mo  CumAnn  go  buAtl, 
ir  cumA  biom  CorOCe  beAn  aCc  1. 

bin  A. 

A  GAifT)  nA  puibe  -ouibe,  ip  cu 
puAif  buAiA  in  pAn  pAogAb  a’p  cbu, 

goifim  00  beAb,  a’p  mobAim  tu  pem* 

"Do  Cuifip  mo  CpoiPe  in  mo  Cbeib  Ainug. 
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a  coach  upset  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  that  they  are  asking 
for  a  hay-rope  to  mend  it  with.  He  can’t  see  as  far  as  that 
from  the  door,  and  he  won’t  know  it’s  not  true  it  is. 

Matjb.ta. — That’s  the  story,  Sheela.  Now,  Sheamus,  go 
among  the  people  and  te'll  them  the  secret.  Tell  them  what 
they  have  to  say,  that  no  one  at  all  in  this  country  ever  saw 
a  hay-rope,  and  put  a  good  skin  on  the  lie  yourself.  (Sheamus 
goes  from  'person  to  person  whispering  to  them  and  some  of 
them  begin  laughing.  The  piper  has  begun  playing.  Three 
or  four  couples  rise  iipf\ 


Hanrahan  ( after  looking  at  them  for  a  couple  of  minutes''). — 
Whisht !  Let  ye  sit  down !  Do  ye  call  such  dragging  as  that 
dancing?  You  are  tramping  the  floor  like  so  many  cattle. 
You  are  as  heavy  as  bullocks,  as  awkward  as  asses.  May  my 
throat  be  choked  if  I  would  not  rather  be  looking  at  as  many 
lame  ducks  hopping  on  one  leg  through  the  house.  Leave  the 
floor  to  Oona  ni  Regaun  and  to  me. 

One  of  the  men  going  to  dance.— And  for  what  would  we 
leave  the  floor  to  you  ? 

Hanrahan. — The  swan  of  the  brink  of  the  waves,  the  royal 
phoenix,  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast,  the  Venus  amongst  the 
women,  Oona  ni  Regaun,  is  standing  up  with  me,  and  any  place 
where  she  rises  up  the  sun  and  the  moon  bow  to  her,  and  so 
shall  ye.  She  is  too  handsome,  too  sky-like  for  any  other 
woman  to  be  near  her.  But  wait  a  while!  Before  I’ll  show 
you  how  the  fine  Connacht  boy  can  dance,  I  will  give  you 
the  poem  I  made  on  the  star  of  the  province  of  Munster,  on 
Oona  ni  Regaun.  Rise  up,  0  sun  among  women,  and  we  will 
sing  the  song  together,  verse  about,  and  then  we’ll  show  them 
what  right  dancing  is !  (OONA  rises). 

Hanrahan. — She  is  white  Oona  of  the  yellow  hair, 

The  Coolin  that  was  destroying  my  heart  inside  me ; 
She  is  my  secret  love  and  my  lasting  affection, 

I  care  not  for  ever  for  any  woman  but  her. 

Oona. — O  bard  of  the  black  eye,  it  is  you 

Who  have  found  victory  in  the  world  and  fame ; 

I  call  on  yourself  and  I  praise  your  mouth ; 

You  have  set  my  heart  in  my  breast  astray. 
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CAfAf)  ATI  CfUgAin. 


mAC  ui  n-Arm. 

’Si  UnA  bAn  nA  gpuAige  bip, 

mo  feApc,  mo  burriAnn,  mo  gpAA,  1110  ftbp, 

TtAbAib)  pi  pbm  te  n-A  bApo  i  506m, 

Do  toic  pi  a  bpoitie  in  a  btbib  50  mbp. 

nnA. 

Hi  op  bfA-oA  oitibe  tiom,  nA  tA, 

Ag  bipceAbc  te  *00  bbrhpAt)  bpeAg. 

If  binne  x>o  bbAt  nA  femm  nA  n-b<m,' 

Om’  bpoiAe  in  mo  btbib  •oo  puAipip  j;pAb),’ 

ni  ac  tii  ti-Arm. 

“Oo  flub  Ait  mb  pbm  An  ■oottiAn  lomtAn, 

SACfAnA,  Cipe,  An  fpAinc  ’f  An  SpAin, 

Hi  fACAVb  mb  fbin  1  mbAite  nA  ’gcem 
Aon  Ainiiif  pA’n  ngpem  mAf  UnA  bAn. 

tin  A. 

Do  buAtAit)  mife  An  btAipfeAb  bmn 
SAn  cppAro  fin  CopcAig,  Ag  femm  tinn, 

If  binne  go  mop  tiom  fbin  •oo  gtop, 

If  binne  go  mbp  •oo  bbAt  ’nA  pin. 

tnAc  tn  n- Ann: 

“Oo  bl  mb  fbin  mo  bA-bAn  bocc,  cpAt, 
niop  tbip  PAm  oiAbe  CAp  An  tA, 

go  bfACAiP  mb  1,  -oo  goro  mo  bporbe, 

A’f  T)0  Albip  Atom  mo  bpon  ’f  mo  bpAA. 

tin  A. 

Do  bl  mb  fbin  Ap  mAVom  in-oe 
Ag  fiubAt  coif  coitte  te  fAinne  An  tAb, 

Di  eun  Ann  fin  Ag  femm  50  bmn, 

“  nio  gpAP-fA  An  gpAA,  A’f  nAb  Atumn  b  !  ” 

[JtAoA  Aguf  copAnn  Agup  buAiteAnn  SbAmup  O  b-lApAmn  An 

•oopup  AfceAb.] 

SfiArntlS.  Ob  ob  u,  ob  on  1  o,  go  ■oeo  !  DA  An  cbipce  mbp 
teAgbA  Ag  bun  An  bnuic.  DA  An  mAtA  a  bpuit  ticpeAbA  nA  clpe 
Ann  ptbAfgbA,  Agup  ni  t  ppeAng  nA  ceAt)  nA  popA  nA  •oaoaiA  aca 
te  nA  beAngAitc  Aplp.  DA  piAt)  Ag  gtAoAAb  AmAb  Anoip  Ap  pugAn 
peip  ■oo  PbAnAiu  ■ooib  cibe  pbpc  puio  e  pm — Agup  •oeip  piAt)  go 
mbbrb  nA  ticpeAbA  -|  An  cbipce  CAittce  Ap  OAtbuiA  pugAm  peip 
te  n-A  gceAngAitc. 

TIIAC  til  b-Alin.  HA  bl  ’5  Ap  mboApugAA  !  UA  Ap  n-AbpAn 
pArbce  AgAinn,  Agup  Anoip  cAmAoro  ■out  Ag  •OArhfA.  m  tAgAnn 
an  cbipce  An  beAtAb  pin  Ap  Aon  bop.- 
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Hanrahan. — O  fair  Oona  of  the  golden  hair, 

My  desire,  my  affection,  my  love  and  my  store 
Herself  will  go  with  her  bard  afar; 

She  has  hurt  his  heart  in  his  breast  greatly. 


Oona. — I  would  not  think  the  night  long  nor  the  day, 
Listening  to  your  fine  discourse; 

More  melodious  is  your  mouth  than  the  singing  of  birds 
From  my  heart  in  my  breast  you  have  found  love. 

Hanrahan. — I  walked  myself  the  entire  world, 

England,  Ireland,  France  and  Spain; 

I  never  saw  at  home  or  afar 

Any  girl  under  the  sun  like  fair  Oona. 


Oona. — I  have  heard  the  melodious  harp 

On  the  street  of  Cork  playing  to  us ; 

More  melodious  by  far  did  I  think  your  voice, 
More  melodious  by  far  your  mouth  than  that. 


Hanrahan. — I  was  myself  one  time  a  poor  barnacle  goose, 

The  night  was  not  plain  to  me  more  than  the  day 
Until  I  beheld  her,  she  is  the  love  of  my  heart, 
That  banished  from  me  my  grief  and  my  misery. 


Oona. — I  was  myself  on  the  morning  of  yesterday 

Walking  beside  the  wood  at  the  break  of  day ; 

There  was  a  bird  there  was  singing  sweetly 
How  I  love  love,  and  is  it  not  beautiful. 

(. A  shout  and  a  noise ,  and  Sheamus  O’Heran  rushes  in). 

Sheamus. — Ububu!  Ohone-y-o,  do  deo!  The  big  coach  is 
overthrown  at  the  foot  of  the  hill!  The  bag  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  country  are  is  bursted,  and  there  is  neither  tie 
nor  cord  nor  rope  nor  anything  to  bind  it  up.  They  are 
calling  out  now  for  a  hay  sugaun,  whatever  kind  of  thing  that 
is;  the  letters  and  the  coach  will  be  lost  for  want  of  a  hay 
sugaun  to  bind  them. 

Hanrahan. — Do  not  be  bothering  us;  we  have  our  poem 
done  and  we  are  going  to  dance.  The  coach  does  not  come  this 
wav  a,t,  all. 
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CAfAP  An  cpugAin. 


SSAIYIUS. — UAgAnn  p6  An  beAbAt  fin  Aiioip — Ate  if  ”0615  gup 
pcpAinpeAp  cufA,  Agup  nAt  bpuib  eolAf  AgA-o  Aif.  llAt  -ocAgAnn 
An  coifce  CAf  An  gcnoc  Anoif  a  CotfiAf f AimA  ? 

lAT)  Ulte. — CAgAnn,  CAgAnn  50  cinnce. 

HIPC  HI  h-AIIII. — If  cuiua  liom,  a  teAtc  no  gAn  a  teAtc. 
Abe  b’feAff  biorn  pite  coipce  belt  bpipce  Af  An  mbotAti  50 
gcuippeA  peAfbA  An  bpobbAig  bAin  6  PAmpA  -oumn.  AbAif  beir 
An  gcoipceoip  popA  ‘oo  tAfAP  Po  pem. 

SSATYIIIS. — O  mup-oep,  ni  tig  beif,  cS  An  oipeAP  fin  Tie’ 
fumneArn  Agup  Tie  teAf  Agup  -oe  pppeACAp  Agup  Tie  but  in  pnA 
cApbAib  AigeAncA  fin  50  gCAitiP  mo  toipceop  bote  bpeit  Af  a 
gemn.  If  Af  eigm-bAip  if  peioip  beif  a  gceApAp  nA  a  gcongbAib. 
Ca  f Aictiof  a  AnAiu’  Aif  go  n-eipeotAiP  fiA*o  in  a  mubbAt,  Agup 
50  n-imteoCAiP  piA-o  uaiP  -oe  puAig.  CA  gAt  uibe  feicpeAt  AfCA, 
ni  fACAiP  cu  f  1  Am  a  beiteio  x>e  tApbAib  piAPAme  ! 

1T1AC  HI  b-AHH. — 1T1A  cA,  cA  -OAoine  eibe  inf  An  gcoipce  a 
PtAnfAf  popA  mA’p  eigin  -oo’n  toirceoif  belt  Ag  ceAnn  nA 
gcApAbb  :  pAg  pin  Agup  beig  -ouinn  -OAriifA. 

S6ATT1HS. — CA  ;  cA  cfiuf  eibe  Ann,  Ate  mAi-oip  be  ceAnn  aca, 
cA  pe  Af  beAt-bAirh,  Agup  peAf  eibe  aca, — cA  pe  Ag  cpit  Agup  Ag 
cfAtAp  beif  An  pgAnnpAp  puAif  fe,  ni  tig  beif  feAfArh  Af  a  PA 
toif  beif  An  eAgbA  acA  Aif  ;  Agup  tnAroif  beif  An  cfioriiAP  peAf 
ni’b  -oume  Af  bit  pin  cip  -oo  beigpeAp  An  pocAb  pin  “  popA  ”  Af  a 
beub  in  a  piAPnuipe,  tuAf  nAt  be  popA  do  cpotAp  a  AtAip  pein 
AnuppAig,  mAf  geAbb  Af  tAoipig  00  goro. 

1TIAC  HI  b-PIITI. — CAfAP  peAf  AgAib  pein  pugAn  Po,  mAf  pin, 
^5«r  PA5A1P  An  c-upbAf  puinn-ne.  [te  Uha]  ’lloip,  a  peibc  nA  mbAn 
CAipbeAn  ooib  mAf  imtigeAnn  luno  imeAfg  nA  noeite,  no  tleben 
pA’f  fgf1ofAP  An  CfAoi.  ’OAf  mo  bAim,  6  -o’eAg  ’Oeifope,  pA’p 
cuipeAP  HAOipe  uiac  Hipmg  turn  bAip,  nf’l  a  boiPpe  1  nCipinn 
inoiu  Ate  tu  pein.  Cop otAmAoro. 

S(?PniHS. — HA  copAig,  50  mbeiP  An  pugAn  AgAirm.  Hi  tig 
binn-ne  pugAn  tAfAP.  Ili’b  Dume  Af  bit  Annpo  Ap  peiPip  beif 
popA  00  PeAnArh  ! 

1T1AC  HI  b-PHII. — Hi’b  -oume  Ap  bit  Ann  po  Af  peiPip  beif  pbpA 
PtAnArh  !  ! 

1  AT)  Hlt6.— Ili’b. 

sljle.— Agup  if  flop  pAoib  pm.  Hi  peApnAiP  -oume  Af  bit 
inp  An  cip  peo  pugAn  pgip  AfiArh,  ni  meAfAim  go  bpuib  -oume  in 
f ah  cig  peo  00  connAic  ceAnn  aca,  pein,  Ate  mipe.  Ip  mAit 
cuimmgim-p e,  nuAip  nAt  fAib  lonnAm  Ate  gippeAc  beAg  go  bpACAiP 
me  ceAnn  aca  Af  gAbAp  -00  pug"  mo  feAii-AtAip  beif  Ap  ConnAt- 
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Sheamus. — The  coach  does  come  this  way  now,  hut  sure 
you’re  a  stranger  and  you  don’t  know.  Doesn’t  the  coach 
come  over  the  hill  now,  neighbors? 

All. — It  does,  it  does,  surely. 

Hanrahan. — I  don’t  care  whether  it  does  come  or  whether 
it  doesn’t.  I  would  sooner  twenty  noaches  to  be  overthrown  on 
the  road  than  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  to  be  stopped  from 
dancing  to  us.  Tell  the  coachman  to  twist  a  rope  for  himself. 

Sheamus. — Oh,  murder,  he  can’t.  There’s  that  much  vigor 
and  fire  and  activity  and  courage  in  the  horses  that  my  poor 
coachman  must  take  them  by  the  heads;  it’s  on  the  pinch  of 
his  life  he’s  able  to  control  them;  he’s  afraid  of  his  soul  they’ll 
go  from  him  of  a  rout.  They  are  neighing  like  anything;  you 
never  saw  the  like  of  them  for  wild  horses. 

Hanrahan. — Are  there  no  other  people  in  the  coach  that  will 
make  a  rope,  if  the  coachman  has  to  be  at  the  horses’  heads? 
Leave  that,  and  let  us  dance. 

Sheamus. — There  are  three  others  in  it,  but  as  to  one  of  them, 
he  is  one-handed,  ■  and  another  man  of  them,  he’s  shaking  and 
trembling  with  the  fright  he  got ;  its  not  in  him  now  to  stand 
up  on  his  two  feet  with  the  fear  that’s  on  him;  and  as  for  the 
third  man,  there  isn’t  a  person  in  this  country  would  speak  to 
him  about  a  rope  at  all,  for  his  own  father  was  hanged  with 
a  rope  last  year  for  stealing  sheep. 

Hanrahan. — -Then  let  one  of  yourselves  twist  a  rope  so,  and 
leave  the  floor  to  us.  [To  Oona]  Now,  0  star  of  women,  show 
me  how  Juno  goes  among  the  gods,  or  Helen  for  whom  Troy 
was  destroyed.  By  my  word,  since  Deirdre  died,  for  whom 
Naoise,  son  of  Usnech,  was  put  to  death,  her  heir  is  not  in 
Ireland  to-day  but  yourself.  Let  us  begin. 

Sheamus. — Do  not  begin  until  we  have  a  rope;  we  are  not 
able  to  twist  a  rope;  there’s  nobody  here  can  twist  a  rope. 

Hanrahan. — There’s  nobody  here  is  able  to  twist  a  rope  ? 

All. — Nobody  at  all. 

Sheela. — And  that’s  true;  nobody  in  this  place  ever  made 
a  hay  sugaun.  I  don’t  believe  there’s  a  person  in  this  house 
who  ever  saw  one  itself  but  me.  It’s  well  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  little  girsha  that  I  saw  one  of  them  on  a  goat  that  my 
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CAfA-b  An  cfusAm: 

CAiO:  t)io-6  nA  T>Aome  uite  as  fA-b,  “  AfA  !  ci A  ’n  fbf.c  t'™*0  6 
ym  bof  Af  bit?”  A$uf  oubAifC  feifeAn  guf  TuE&n  100  w  Ann, 
Aguf  50  gni-bif  ha  'OAome  a  teiteio  fin  fiof  1  ^ConnAbCAib.  T)ub- 
A>tic  ft  50  fAbA-b  peAf  aca  A5  congbAit  An  f^eif  Agur  T^T  eite 
■o’A  bAfAt).  CongbobAiP  mipe  An  peAf  Anoif,  mA  temeAnn  cufA 
•o’a  bAfAP. 

S 6 A11VU S. — t) eAffAi P  mife  5UC  peif  ApceAb; 

[ImtigeAnn  ft  AtnAb.] 

mAC  tn  b-ptm  [as  sAbAit].— 

■QbAnpAiP  me  cAineAP  cui^e  ITIumAn, 

Tli  pA^Ann  piAT)  An  c-uptAf  pumn  ; 
ni’b  lonncA  CAfA-b  pu^Am,  pern  ! 

CCnje  tTiurhAn  sAn  T^Af  jAn  fenn  ! 

5fAm  50  ”066  Af  cui^e  tTIumAn, 
riAt  bfA^Ann  f  1  at)  An  c-uptAp  puinn  ; 

Cuije  mum  An  nA  mbAittpeoip  mbpeAn,' 
riAt  -ocis  teo  CAfA-b  pu^Am,  fem  ! 

S6AtrmS  [Af  Aif].— Seo  An  peAf  Anoif. 

rnAC  til  b-Attn.— UAbAif  ’m  Ann  fo  b.  CAipbeAnpAiP  mife 
•bAOib  cat)  PeAnpAf  An  ConnAbCAb  •oeAs-mumce  -oeAftAmAb,  An 
ConnAbCAb  coif  ctipce  ciAttmAf,  a  bfuit  tut  A$uf  tAn-pcuAim  Ai^e 
in  a  tAim,  Ajuf  ciAtt  in  a  CeAnn,  A$up  copAipce  in  a  cpoiPe,  Abe 
juf  feot  mi-AP  Ajuf  mopbuAiPpeAP  An  cpAogAit  b  AmeAfj  te*bi- 
■oini  buije  tTIumAn,  aca  gAn  Aoifoe  gAn  uAifle,  acA  $An  eotAf  Af 
An  eAtA  tAf  An  tACAin,  no  Af  An  of  tAf  An  bppAp,  no  Af  An  Ute 
tAf  An  bpotAnAn,  no  Af  feutc  nA  mbAn  65,  A^up  Af  pbAftA  An 
bfottAig  bAm,  tAf  a  5CU10  fCfAoitte  Ajuf  giobAb  fem.  CAbAif 
’m  cipin  ! 

[SmeAnn  peAf  mAioe  Po,  cuifeAnn  ft  pop  peif  cimtiott  Aif  ; 
cofAigeAnn  pe  p’A  bAfAP,  Agup  Sijte  as  CAbAifC  AmAb  An  fbif 
•00.] 

mAC  111  b-Aim  [a$  jAbAit].— 

CA  pbAftA  11mA  ’cAbAifc  fotuif  T>umn,' 

If  1  mo  gpAP,  if  1  mo  pun, 

’S  1  UnA  bAn,  An  pij-beAn  bium, 

’S  ni  tuigro  ha  tTluimni$  teAt  a  fCUAim: 

AcA  nA  ITluimnij  feo  T)AttcA  as  “Oia, 

Hi  Aitmgro  eAtA  tAf  Taca  tiAt, 

Abe  ciucpAiP  fi  tiom-fA,  mo  tlbten  bpeAg 
mAf  a  molfAf  a  peAffA  ’f  a  f^eim  50  bfAt. 

AfA  !  muife  !  muife  !  muife  !  TUb  6  feo  An  bAite  bpeA£  tAgAC,- 
nAb  b  feo  An  bAite  tAf  bAff,  An  bAite  a  mbionn  An  oifeAO  fin 
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grandfather  brought  with  him  out  of  Connacht.  All  the 
people  used  to  be  saying :  Aurah,  what  sort  of  thing  is  that  at 
all  ?  And  he  said  that  it  was  a  sugaun  that  was  in  it,  and 
that  people  used  to  make  the  like  of  that  down  in  Connacht. 
He  said  that  one  man  would  go  holding  the  hay,  and  another 
man  twisting  it.  I’ll  hold  the  hay  now,  and  you’ll  go  twisting 


Sheamus. — I’ll  bring  in  a  lock  of  hay.  \_He  goes  out.~\ 

Hahrahan. — I  will  make  a  dispraising  of  the  province  of  Munster : 

They  do  not  leave  the  floor  to  us, 

It  isn’t  in  them  to  twist  even  a  sugaun ; 

The  province  of  Munster  without  nicety,  without 
prosperity. 

Disgust  for  ever  on  the  province  of  Munster, 

That  they  do  not  leave  us  the  floor ; 

The  province  of  Munster  of  the  foul  clumsy  people. 

They  cannot  even  twist  a  sugaun ! 

Sheamus  ( coming  back). — Here’s  the  hay  now. 

Hanrahan. — Give  it  here  to  me ;  I’ll  show  ye  what  the  well- 
learned,  handy,  honest,  clever,  sensible  Connachtman  will  do, 
who  has  activity  and  full  deftness  in  his  hands,  and  sense  in 
his  head,  and  courage  in  his  heart,  but  that  the  misfortune  and 
the  great  trouble  of  the  world  directed  him  among  the  lebidins 
of  the  province  of  Munster,  without  honor,  without  nobility, 
without  knowledge  of  the  swan  beyond  the  duck,  or  of  the  gold 
beyond  the  brass,  or  of  the  lily  beyond  the  thistle,  or  of  the 
star  of  young  women  and  the  pearl  of  the  white  breast  beyond 
their  own  share  of  sluts  and  slatterns.  Give  me  a  kippeen. 
[A  man  hands  him  a  stick.  Tie  puts  a  wisp  of  hay  round  it,  amd 
begins  twisting  it,  and  Sheela  giving  him  out  the  hay. ] 

Hanrahan. — There  is  a  pearl  of  a  woman  giving  light  to  us ; 

She  is  my  love;  she  is  my  desire; 

She  is  fair  Oona,  the  gentle  queen-woman. 

And  the  Munstermen  do  not  understand  half  her  courtesy. 
These  Munstermen  are  blinded  by  God. 

They  do  not  recognise  the  swan  beyond  the  grey  duck, 

But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  fine  Helen, 

Where  her  person  and  her  beauty  shall  be  praised  for  ever. 

Arrah,  wisha,  wisha,  wisha,  isn’t  this  the  fine  village,  isn’t 
this  the  exceeding  village!  the  village  where  there  be  that 
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CApAp  An  Cfu^Ain: 


T'0541t'e  cpotCA  Anti  nAt  mbionn  Aon  eApbuiP  popA  Ap  da  ‘OAoimO, 
leip  An  tnfeA-o  pbpA  goroeAtin  piAT>  o’n  scpotAipe  CpAiPceAtAin 
A.Z&  lOtinCA.  CA  tlA  popAlP  ACA  AJUf  ni  CUJArm  piAT)  llAtA  1AP  — 
aPc  50  5cuipeAnn  piAT)  An  ConnAtcAt  bote  A5  CApAp  pu^Aiti  t)6ib  ! 
Tliop  tAp  pi  ad  pugAn  pbip  in  pAn  mbAile  peo  ApiAtfi — Agup  An 
mtAt)  pujAn  cnAibe  acA  aca  T>e  bApp  An  cpocAipe  ! 

^niPeAnn  ConnAtcAt  ciAtbrhAp 
"RopA  Pb  pbm, 

-Ate  goipeAnn  An  ITliiimneAt 
O’n  gcpotAipe  e  ! 

Jo  bpeiciP  me  popA 

OpeAj  cnAibe  50  poibb 

’O’A  pAp^Ap  Ap  psoigib 
gAt  Aomne  Ann  po  ! 

ttUp  geAbb  Ap  Aon  ninAoi  AtnAm  p’mitijeAPAp  nA  SptA^Ai j,  A^tip 
ntop  pcopAPAp  A^up  niop  tntp-torhnmjeAPAp  no  gup  p5piopAT)Ap 
An  CpAOi,  Agnp  mAp  jeAbb  Ap  Aon  ifmAoi  AtriAin  beiP  An  bAibe  peo 
PAmAncA  50  veo  n a  n-oeop  A^up  50  bpuitine  An  bpAtA,  be  ’Oia  nA 
tl5t'^r,  50  pfoppuiPe  putAin,  nuAip  nAp  cui5eA-OAp  5up  Ab  i  UnA 
ni  Rio  5  Ain  An  “OApA  Vleben  *oo  pugAP  in  a  ineAps,  Agup  50  puj; 
pi  bApp  Aibbe  Ap  tleben  Ajup  Ap  tDemip,  Ap  a  T>cAini5  poimpi  Axrup 
Ap  PCIUCpAp  ’nA  -OlAlg. 


Ate  eiucpAiP  pi  biom  mo  pbApbA  mnA 
Jo  cuije  ConnAtc  nA  nTiAome  bpeAj  : 
geobAiP  pi  ptApcA  pion  a’p  peoib, 
RinnceAnnA  ApT>A,  ppopc  a’p  ceob. 


O  !  muipe  !  tfnnpe  !  nAp  eipijpp  An  SpiAn  Ap  An  mbAibe  peo,  atup 
nAp  bAp AlP  ptAbCA  Aip,  Ajup  nAp - 

[CA  pb  PAn  Am  po  Aming  tAp  An  Popup.  OipijeAnn  nA  pip  tube 
A5up  T)  tin  ait)  t  T)’Aon  ptiAi5  Aril  Ain  Aip.  Cti5Ann  UnA  bbim  turn 

An  -oopuip,  Ate  beipro  nA  mnA  tnppi.  UbiPeAnn  SeAmup  Anonn 
tuici.J 


-UT1A.— O  !  O  !  O  !  nA  ctnpi5iPe  AmAt  t.  tei5  Ap  Aip  b.  Sin 
ComAp  O  b-PnnpAtAin,  ip  pibe  6,  ip  bAp-o  e,  ,p  peAp  ion5AncAt 
63  O  beis  Ap  Aip  b,  nA  -obAn  pm  Aip  ! 

SO-AinUS.  A  RnA  bAn,  Agup  a  tuipbe  PibeAp,  beir  t>6.  CA 
pb  imtigte  Anoip  Agup  a  ttiiT>  pipcpeog  beip.  t)eip  pb  imeitte 
ap  -oo  teAnn  AmApAt,  A5tip  bbiP  eupA  imci$ee  Ap  a  teAnn-pAn. 
mt  bptnb  pi  op  aSac  5o  mAit  50  mb’peApp  biom  eu  ’nA  cbAP  mibe 

“Dbipepe,  A5up  5up  ctipA  m’Aon  peApbA  mnA  AriiAm  -o’A  bpuib  111 
pAn  •ooniAn.  h 

m-AC  bn  b-Plin  [Amtiis,  a5  btiAbAp  Ap  An  T)opup].— ropeAib  ' 

popsAib  !  pop5Aib  !  U151P  ApceAt  mb.  O  mo  feAtc  5cbAP  mibb 

mAbbAtC  OppAlb,  *  mi  Lb 
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many  rogues  hanged  that  the  people  have  no  want  of  ropes 
with  all  the  ropes  that  they  steal  from  the  hangman! 

The  sensible  Connachtman  makes 
A  rope  for  himself ; 

But  the  Munsterman  steals  it 
From  the  hangman; 

That  I  may  see  a  fine  rope, 

A  rope  of  hemp  yet 

A  stretching  on  the  throats 
Of  every  person  here  ! 

On  account  of  one  woman  only  the  Greeks  departed,  and 
they  never  stopped,  and  they  never  greatly  stayed,  till  they 
destroyed  Troy  ;  and  on  account  of  one  woman  only  this  village 
shall  be  damned;  go  deo,  na  ndeor,  and  to  the  womb  of  judg¬ 
ment,  by  God  of  the  graces,  eternally  and  everlastingly, 
because  they  did  not  understand  that  Oona  ni  Regaxm  is  the 
second  Helen,  who  was  born  in  their  midst,  and  that  she 
overcame  in  beauty  Deirdre  and  Venus,  and  all  that  came 
before  or  that  will  come  after  her! 


But  she  will  come  with  me,  my  pearl  of  a  woman, 
To  the  province  of  Connacht  of  the  fine  people, 
She  will  receive  feast,  wine  and  meat, 

High  dances,  sport  and  music! 


Oh  wisha,  wisha,  that  the  sun  may  never  rise  upon  this 
village,  and  that  the  stars  may  never  shine  on  it,  and 

_  [He  is  by  this  time  outside  the  door.  All  the  men 

make  a  rush  at  the  door,  and  shut  it.  Oona  nlns  towards  the 
door ,  but  the  women  seize  her.  Sheamtts  goes  over  to  her.] 

Oona.— Oh,  oh,  oh,  do  not  put  him  out,  let  him  back,  that  is 
Tumaus  Hanrahan ;  he  is  a  poet,  he  is  a  bard,  he  is  a  wonderful 
man.  Oh,  let  him  back,  do  not  do  that  to  him. 

Sheamtts. — Oh,  Oona  bawn,  acushla  deelish,  let  him  be,  he 
is  gone  now,  and  his  share  of  spells  with  him.  He  will  be  gone 
out  of  your  head  to-morrow,  and  you  will  be  gone  out  ol  his 
head.  Don’t  you  know  that  I  like  you  better  than  a  hundred 
thousand  Deirdres,  and  that  you  are  my  one  pearl  of  a  woman 
in  the  world. 

Hanrahan  ( outside ,  beating  on  the  door). — Open,  open,  open, 
let  me  in’  Oh,  my  seven  hundred  thousand  curses  on  you, 
the  curse  of  the  weak  and  of  the  strong,  the  curse  of  the  poets 
and  of  the  bards  upon  you!  The  curse  of  the  priests  on  you 
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CAfAt  An  cfusAin. 

[t>UAiteAnn  ft  An  T)otuif  Apif  Agtif  Apif  eile:] 


ITlAUAtC  nA  lA£  OpfAlb  ’f  nA  t^lTHf, 
triAUACc  nA  fAj;Apc  Aguf  nA  nibpAtAp, 

1T1aUa6c  nA  n-eAfbAll  Agtif  An  pAf)A, 

ITlAllAtc  nA  mbAincpeAbAt  ’f  nA  ngAptAt; 

■porgAil !  pofSAil  !  pofSAil  ! 

S6ATTItlS.— Ua  nit  buiteAt  *oib  a  CorhAffAnnA,  Ajtif  bti*  IJnA 
bui-CeAC  T)ib  AniAjtAb.  t)uAib  teAC,  a  f^pAifce  !  otAn  *00  ■bAiiifA 
teAC  ptin  Atnuig  Ann  fin,  Anoif  !  I'll  bptnjrO  cu  AfceAt  Ann  fo  ! 
OfA,  a  6<5iiiAffAnnA  tiAt  bpeAg  t,  ■otnne  do  belt  A5  tifceAtc  leif 
An  fcoiptn  cAob  Amtn§,  A^tif  6  pern  50  pocAif  fAfCA  coif  ha  cem- 
eAt>.  t>UAil  teAC  !  gpeA-o  teAC.  CA  ’till  ConnAtc  Anoif  ? 
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and  the  friars!  The  curse  of  the  bishops  upon  you  and  the 
Pope!  The  curse  of  the  widows  on  you  and  the  children! 
Open !  \_He  beats  at  the  door  again  and  again. ] 

Sheamus. — I  am  thankful  to  ye,  neighbors,  and  Oona  will 
be  thankful  to  ye  to-morrow.  Beat  away,  you  vagabond !  Do 
your  dancing  out  there  by  yourself  now!  Isn’t  it  a  fine 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  listening  to  the  storm  outside,  and 
himself  quiet  and  easy  beside  the  fire?  Beat  away,  storm 
away!  Where’s  Connacht  now? 


EARLY  IRISH  AUTHORS ,  TRANSLATION'S  OF 
WHOSE  WORKS  OCCUR  IN  VOLUMES  ONE 
TO  NINE  OF  IRISH  LITER  A  TURF. 


MAURICE  DUGAN. 

(About  1641.) 

Maurice  Dugan,  or  O’Dugan,  lived  near  Benburb,  in  County 
Tyrone,  about  the  year  1641,  and  he  wrote  the  song  to  the  air  of  “  The 
Coolin,”  which  was  even  in  his  time  old,  and  which  is,  as  Hardiman 
says,  considered  by  many  “the  finest  in  the  whole  circle  of  Irish 
music.”  He  was  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  O’Dugans, 
hereditary  bards  and  historians,  one  of  whom  wrote  the  “Typo¬ 
graphy  of  Ancient  Ireland,”  which  was  extensively  used  by  the 
Four  Masters  in  their  “  Annals.”  O’Reilly,  in  his  “  Irish  Writers,” 
mentions  four  other  poems,  the  production  of  O’Dugan,  namely, 
“  Set  your  Fleet  in  Motion,”  “  Owen  was  in  a  Rage,”  “  Erin  has  Lost 
her  Lawful  Spouse,”  “  Fodhla  (Ireland)  is  a  Woman  in  Decay.”  The 
translation  of  “  The  Coolin  ”  will  be  found  among  the  works  of  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson. 


MAURICE  FITZGERALD. 

(About  1612.) 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  lived  in  Munster  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  duff  (the  black)  Fitzgerald,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  education  and  of  refined  taste. 
Several  of  his  works  exist,  but  the  facts  of  his  life  are  shrouded  in 
darkness.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  Spain,  where  many  of  the 
most  eminent  Irishmen  of  his  time  found  an  exile’s  home.  His 
journey  thither  probably  suggested  the  “  Ode  on  his  Ship,”  though 
as  Miss  Brooke  says  in  her  “  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry,”  it  is  possible 
the  third  ode  of  Horace  deserves  that  credit.  In  O’Reilly’s  “  Irish 
Writers  ”  is  a  list  of  seven  poems  by  Fitzgerald  which  were  in 
O’Reilly’s  possession  in  1820.  The  translation  of  his  “  Ode  on  his 
Ship  ”  will  be  found  with  the  work  of  Miss  Brooke. 


THOMAS  FLA  YELL 

Is  the  supposed  author  of  “County  Mayo”  or  “  The  Lament  of 
Thomas  Flavell,”  the  English  translation  of  which  by  George  Fox 
will  be  found  in  its  place  under  that  author’s  name.  He  was  a 
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native  of  Bophin,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and  lived 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.  Hardiman  says  of  the 
poem  that  “it  is  only  remarkable  for  being  combined  with  one  of 
our  sweetest  native  melodies — the  very  soul  of  Irish  music.” 


GEOFFRY  KEATING. 

(1570—1650.) 

“  Geoffry  Keating,  the  Herodotus  of  Ireland,”  says  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  in  his  “  Literary  History  of  Ireland,”  “the  Four  Masters,  and 
Duald  MacFirbis  were  men  of  whom  any  age  or  country  might  be 
proud,  men  who,  amid  the  war,  rapine,  and  conflagration  that  rolled 
through  the  country  at  the  heels  of  the  English  soldiers,  still  strove 
to  save  from  the  general  wreck  those  records  of  their  country  which 
to-day  make  the  name  of  Ireland  honorable  for  her  antiquities, 
traditions,  and  history  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars  of  Europe. 

“  Of  these  men,  Keating,  as  a  prose  writer,  was  the  greatest.  He 
Avas  a  man  of  literature,  a  poet,  professor,  theologian,  and  historian, 
in  one.  He  brought  the  art  of  writing  limpid  Irish  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  ever  since  the  publication  of  his  ‘  History  of  Ireland,’ 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  modern  language  may 
be  said  to  have  been  stereotyped.  ...  I  consider  him  (Keating)  the 
first  Irish  historian  and  trained  scholar  Avho  .  .  .  wrote  for  the 
masses,  not  the  classes,  and  he  had  his  reAvard  in  the  thousands  of 
copies  of  his  popular  history  made  and  read  throughout  all  Ire¬ 
land.” 

He  Avas  born  at  Tubbrid,  near  Clogheen,  in  County  Tipperary, 
about  the  .  jar  1570.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  he 
studied  for  twenty-three  years  in  the  College  of  Salamanca.  On 
his  return  he  Avas  received  with  great  respect  by  all  classes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  after  a  tour  through  the  country  was  appointed  to 
the  ministry  of  his  native  parish.  Here  he  soon  became  famous  for 
his  eloquence,  and  crowds  came  to  hear  him  from  the  neighboring 
toAvns  of  Cashel  and  Clonmel.  Owing  to  his  plain  speaking  in  the 
pulpit,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested,  and  he  fled  for  safety 
into  the  Galtee  mountains. 

Here  he  caused  to  be  brought  to  him  the  materials  he  had  been 
collecting  for  years,  and  here  Avrote  his  Avell-knoAvn  and  important 
“  History  of  Ireland,”  ultimately  completed  about  the  year  1625.  It 
begins  from  the  earliest  period  (namely,  the  arrival  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Cain,  the  eldest  named  Banba,  ay  ho  gave  her  name  to 
Ireland,  Avhich  was  called  “  the  Isle  of  Banba”),  and  extends  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion.  In  1603,  Keating  Avas  enabled  to  return  to 
his  parish,  where  he  found  a  coadjutor,  Avith  Avhom  he  lived  and 
labored  peacefully  for  many  years.  One  of  the  joint  works  of  the 
two  men  was  the  erection  of  a  church  in  1644,  over  the  door  of 
which  may  yet  be  seen  an  inscription  speaking  of  them  as  found- 
eis,  and  beside  Avhich  was  placed  afterwards  the  following  epitaph 
on  the  poet-historian : 
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“  In  Tybrid,  hid  from  mortal  eye, 

A  priest,  a  poet,  and  a  prophet  lie  ; 

All  these  and  more  than  in  one  man  could  be 
Concentrated  was  in  famous  Jeoffry.” 

Of  the  other  works  of  Keating  many  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
possibly  still  are,  well  known  traditionally  to  the  peasantry  of 
Munster.  Among  them  are  44  Thoughts  on  Innisfail,”  which  D’Arcy 
Magee  has  translated;  “  A  Farewell  to  Ireland,”  a  poem  addressed  to 
his  harper;  “  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  de  Decies,”  the  “  Three 
Shafts  of  Death,”  a  treatise  in  Irish  prose,  which  Irish  soldiers,  we 
are  told,  have  long  held  in  admiration.  He  died  about  1650. 


TEIGE  MacDAIRE. 

(1570—1650.) 

Teige  MacDaire,  son  of  Daire  MacBrody,  was  born  about  1570. 
He  was  principal  poet  to  Donogh  O’Brian,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond, 
and  held  as  his  appanage  the  Castle  of  Dunogan,  in  Clare,  with  its 
lands.  In  accordance  with  the  bardic  usage,  he  wrote  his  elegant 
4  4  Advice  to  a  Prince  ”  to  his  chief  when  the  latter  attained  to  the  title. 
This  is  the  most  elaborate  of  his  poems.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his 
44  Literary  History  of  Ireland”  tells  us  that  his  poetry  is  all  written 
in  elaborate  and  highly  wrought  classical  meters,  and  that  there 
are  still  extant  some  3,400  lines. 

We  give  among  the  selections  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  a  few 
of  the  verses  translated  by  him  into  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
meter  in  which  they  are  written. 

MacDaire  was  assassinated  by  a  marauding  soldier  of  Cromwell’s 
army,  who,  as  he  treacherously  flung  the  poet  over  a  precipice, 
mocked  him  in  Irish,  crying:  “Go,  make  your  songs  now,  little 
man  !  ”  This  was  one  of  MacDaire’s  own  countrymen. 


JOHN  MacDONNELL. 

(1691—1754.) 

John  MacDonnell,  “perhaps  the  finest  poet  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,”  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  was  born  near 
Charleville,  in  the  County  Cork,  in  the  year  1691.  He  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  called  MacDonnell  Claragh,  from  Claragh,  the  name  of 
the  residence  of  his  family.  O’Halloran  in  his  “  History  of  Ireland  ” 
speaks  of  him  as  “  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  a  profound  Irish 
antiquarian  and  poet,”  and  says  that  he  “  had  made  valuable  collec¬ 
tions,  and  was  writing  in  his  native  tongue  a  4  History  of  Ireland,’  ” 
which  failing  health,  however,  prevented  him  completing.  He  also 
proposed  translating  Homer’s  Iliad  into  Irish,  and  had  at  least  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  several  highly  praised  specimens  of  what 
his  work  would  be.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  “  History  of  Ireland,” 
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was  put  a  stop  to  by  his  illness  and  death,  and  MacDonnell’s  fame 
must  now  rest  on  his  poems  alone.  He  died  in  the  year  1754. 

Hardiman  ranks  him  in  Irish  as  equal  to  Pope  in  English,  and 
believes  that  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  translation  of  the  Iliad 
it  would  have  been  as  successful  in  a  literary  sense  as  was  that  of 
Pope.  “If,”  he  continues,  “the  latter  had  been  an  Irishman,  and 
had  written  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  determine  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  But, 
fortunately  for  his  genius  and  fame,  Pope  was  born  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Channel.” 

MacDonnell  was,  it  seems,  a  “rank  Jacobite”  in  politics,  and, 
poet  and  genius  though  he  was,  had  often  by  hasty  flights  to  save 
his  life  from  the  hands  of  the  “  hunters  of  the  bards.”  We  give  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  poems  by  an  anonymous  hand.  Others,  by 
D’ Alton,  will  be  found  among  the  examples  of  his  work. 

GRANU  WAIL  AND  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.1 

Mild  as  the  rose  its  sweets  will  breathe, 

Tho’  gems  all  bright  its  bloom  enwreathe  ; 

Undeck’d  by  gold  or  diamond  rare, 

Near  Albion’s  tin-one  stood  Grana  fair. 

The  vestal  queen  in  wonder  view’d 
The  hand  that  grasp’d  the  falchion  rude — 

The  azure  eye,  whose  light  could  prove 
The  equal  power  in  war  or  love. 

“  Some  boon,”  she  cried,  “thou  lady  brave, 

From  Albion’s  queen  in  pity  crave  : 

E’en  name  the  rank  of  countess  high, 

Nor  fear  the  suit  I’ll  e’er  deny.” 

“  Nay,  sister-queen,”  the  fair  replied, 

“  A  sov’reign,  and  an  hero’s  bride 
No  fate  shall  e’er  of  pride  bereave — 

I’ll  honors  give,  but  none  receive. 

“  But  grant  to  him — whose  infant  sleep 
Is  lull’d  by  rocking  o’er  the  deep — 

Those  gifts,  which  now  for  Erin’s  sake 
Thro’  pride  of  soul  I  dare  not  take.” 

The  queen  on  Grana  gazed  and  smil’d, 

And  honor’d  soon  the  stranger  child 
With  titles  brave,  to  grace  a  name 
Of  Erin’s  isle  in  herald  fame. 

1This  ballad  celebrates  a  real  historical  scene,  the  visit  of  the  famous 
Grace  O’Malley  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  “  Anthologia  Ilibernica  ”  the 
visit  is  thus  described:  “The  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  received 
her  in  great  state.  Grana  was  introduced  in  the  dress  of  her  country  :  a 
long,  uncouth  mantle  covered  her  head  and  body  ;  her  hair  was  gathered 
on  her  crown,  and  fastened  with  a  bodkin  ;  her  breast  was  bare,  and  she 
had  a  yellow  bodice  and  petticoat.  The  court  stared  with  surprise  at  so 
strange  a  figure.” — “  Granu  Wail  ”  or  “  Grana  Uile  ”  was  one  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  names  of  Ireland,  and,  as  Lover  remarks,  the  mere  playing  of  the  air 
with  that  name  has  still  a  political  significance.  (See  also  the  examples 
of  the  work  of  Caesar  Otway.) 
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DITALD  MacFIRBIS. 

(1585—1670.) 

This  famous  scholar  was  born  in  County  Sligo.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Branches  of  Relationship,”  or  “  Volumes  of  Pedigrees.” 
The  autograph  copy  of  this  vast  compilation,  generally  known  as 
“  The  Book  of  MacFirbis,”  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Roden. 
He  assisted  Sir  James  Ware  by  transcribing  and  translating  from 
the  Irish  for  him.  His  ‘  ‘  Collection  of  Glossaries  ”  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.  His  autograph  “  Martyrology ,  ”  or  “  Litany 
of  the  Saints  ”  in  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragment  of  his  Treatise  on  “  Irish  Authors  ”  is  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  His  transcription  of  the  “  Chronicum  Scotorum”  was 
translated  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy,  and  published  in  1867. 
His  “  Annals  of  Ireland  ”  has  been  translated  and  edited  by  O’Dono¬ 
van,  and  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  A  tran¬ 
script  of  his  catalogue  of  “  Extinct  Irish  Bishoprics,”  by  Mr.  Hennessy, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  In  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society  may  be  found  his 
English  version  of  the  “  Registry  of  Clonmacnoise,”  compiled  in  the 
year  1216.  Some  extracts  from  his  works  translated  by  Professor 
O’Donovan  will  be  found  among  the  examples  from  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  work. 


ANDREW  MAGRATH. 

(1723  - ) 

Andrew  Magrath  was  born  in  Limerick  about  1723.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  gay,  careless,  and  rollicking  of  the  Jacobite  poets,  and 
one  of  the  last  who  wrote  in  his  native  tongue.  He  wrote  many 
songs  and  poems,  of  politics,  of  love,  and  of  drinking.  He  was,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellows,  a  wild  liver  ;  and  his  name  survives  yet 
among  the  peasantry  of  his  native  Munster,  among  whom  he  is 
remembered  as  the  Mangaire  Sugach,  or  Merry  Monger.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  lie  buried  in  Kill- 
mallock  Churchyard. 

We  append  anonymous  translations  of  two  of  his  poems.  None 
of  them  have,  however,  been  adequately  rendered  into  the  English 
language. 


THE  COMING  OF  PRINCE  CHARLIE. 

Too  long  have  the  churls  in  dark  bondage  oppressed  me, 
Too  long  have  I  cursed  them  in  anguish  and  gloom  ; 
Yet  Hope  with  no  vision  of  comfort  has  blessed  me — • 
The  cave  is  my  shelter — the  rude  rock  my  home. 
Save  Doun1  and  his  kindred,  my  sorrow  bad  shaken 
All  friends  from  my  side,  when  at  evening,  forsaken, 

I  sought  the  lone  fort,  proud  to  hear  him  awaken, 

The  hymn  of  deliverance  breathing  for  me. 

1  The  ruler  of  the  Munster  fairies. 
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He  told  how  the  heroes  were  fallen  and  degraded 

And  scorn  dashed  the  tear  their  affliction  would  claim ; 
But  Phelim  and  IJeber,1  whose  children  betrayed  it, 

The  land  shall  relume  with  the  light  of  their  fame. 

The  fleet  is  prepared,  proud  Charles2  is  commanding, 

And  wide  o’er  the  wave  the  white  sail  is  expanding, 

The  dark  brood  of  Luther  shall  quail  at  their  landing, 

The  Gael  like  a  tempest  shall  burst  on  the  foe. 

The  bards  shall  exult,  and  the  harp-strings  shall  tremble, 
And  love  and  devotion  be  poured  in  the  strain  ; 

Ere  “  Samhain”8  our  chiefs  shall  in  Temor*  assemble, 

The  “  Lion”  protect  our  own  pastors  again. 

The  Gael  shall  redeem  every  shrine’s  desecration, 

In  song  shall  exhale  our  warm  heart’s  adoration, 

Confusion  shall  light  on  the  foe’s  usurpation, 

And  Erin  shine  out  yet  triumphant  and  free. 

The  secrets  of  destiny  now  are  before  you— 

Away  !  to  each  heart  the  proud  tidings  to  tell  : 

Tour  Charles  is  at  hand,  let  the  green  flag  spread  o’er  you  1 
The  treaty  they  broke  your  deep  vengeance  shall  swell. 
The  hour  is  arrived,  and  in  loyalty  blending, 

Surround  him  !  sustain  !  Shall  the  gorged  goal  descending 
Deter  you,  your  own  sacred  monarch  defending? 

Rush  on  like  a  tempest  and  scatter  the  foe  ! 


MY  GRAND  RECREATION. 

I  sell  the  best  brandy  and  sherry. 

To  make  my  good  customers  merry  ; 

But  at  times  their  finances 
Run  short,  as  it  chances, 

And  then  I  feel  very  sad,  very  ! 

Here’s  brandy  !  Come,  fill  up  your  tumbler  ; 

Or  ale,  if  your  liking  be  humbler  ; 

And,  while  you’ve  a  shilling, 

Keep  filling  and  swilling — 

A  fig  for  the  growls  of  the  grumbler  ! 

I  like,  when  I’m  quite  at  my  leisure. 

Mirth,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasure  ; 

When  Margery’s  bringing 
The  glass,  I  like  singing 
With  bards — if  they  drink  within  measure. 

Libation  !  I  pour  a  libation, 

I  sing  the  past  fame  of  our  nation  ; 

For  valorous  glory, 

For  song  and  for  story, 

This,  this,  is  my  grand  recreation. 

1  Renegade  Irish  who  joined  the  foe.  2  The  Pretender. 

3  The  1st  of  November,  the  festival  of  Baal-Samen,  so  called 
Druids.  *  Tara. 
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(About  1588.) 

Gerald  Nugent  was  one  of  those  Irishmen  of  English  descent  of 
whom  it  was  complained  that  they  became  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  barony  of  Devlin  in 
Meath  was  granted  to  Gilbert  de  Nugent.  By  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
the  Nugents  had  taken  to  the  Irish  language,  like  many  other  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Pale,  and  Gerald  Nugent  was  a  bard  and  harpist.  He 
composed  in  Irish,  and  flinging  aside  his  harp  he  joined  with  the 
Irish  in  their  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  Of 
course  the  result  was  failure,  and  Nugent  became  an  exile.  In  his 
grief  at  leaving  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  composed  the  ode  or  lamen¬ 
tation,  a  translation  of  which  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Drummond  is  given 
under  that  gentleman’s  name.  This  is  the  only  one  of  his  poems  that 
has  been  preserved.  When  and  where  Gerald  Nugent  died  we  have 
been  unable  to  discover. 


TURLOUGH  O’CARO  LAN. 

(1670—1788.) 

Turlough  Carolan,  or  O’Carolan,  commonly  called  the  last  of 
the  bards,  was  born  in  the  year  1670  at  the  village  of  Baile-Nusah,  or 
Newton,  in  the  County  Westmeath,  and  went  to  school  at  Cruise- 
town,  County  Longford.  When  about  fifteen  (some  say  eighteen 
and  others  twenty-two)  he  lost  his  sight  through  an  attack  of  small¬ 
pox.  While  at  school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bridget  Cruise, 
whose  name  he  made  famous  in  one  of  his  songs. 

Many  years  later  Carolan  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  what  is  called 
St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,  a  cave  in  an  island  on  Lough  Dearg  in 
County  Donegal.  While  standing  on  the  shore  he  began  to  assist 
some  of  his  fellow-pilgrims  into  a  boat,  and  chancing  to  take  hold 
of  a  lady’s  hand  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  By  the  hand  of  my  gos¬ 
sip  !  this  is  the  hand  of  Bridget  Cruise  !  ”  So  it  was,  but  the  fair  one 
was  still  deaf  to  his  suit. 

Carolan  moved  with  his  father  to  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  there 
a  Mrs.  M’Dermott-Roe  had  him  carefully  instructed  in  Irish  and 
also  to  some  extent  in  English.  She  also  caused  him  to  learn  how 
to  play  the  harp,  not  with  the  view  to  his  becoming  a  harper,  but 
simply  as  an  accomplishment.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  sud¬ 
denly  determined  to  become  a  harper,  and,  his  benefactress  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  a  couple  of  horses  and  an  attendant  to  carry  the 
harp,  he  started  on  a  round  of  visits  to  the  neighboring  gentry,  to 
most  of  whom  he  was  already  known ;  and  for  years  he  wandered 
all  over  the  country,  gladly  received  wherever  he  came,  and  seldom 
forgetting  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  by  song  in  praise  of  his 
host. 

In  about  middle  life  he  married  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady 
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of  good  family.  With  her  he  lived  very  happily  and  learned  to 
love  her  tenderly,  though  she  was  haughty  and  extravagant.  On 
his  marriage  he  built  a  neat  house  at  Moshill  in  County  Leitrim, 
and  there  entertained  his  friends  with  more  liberality  than  pru¬ 
dence.  The  income  of  his  little  farm  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and 
he  fell  into  embarrassments  which  haunted  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 
On  this  he  took  to  his  wanderings  again,  while  his  wife  stayed  at 
home  and  busied  herself  with  the  education  of  their  rather  numerous 
family.  In  1733  she  was  removed  by  death,  and  a  melancholy 
fell  upon  him  which  remained  until  the  end.  He  did  not  survive  his 
wife  long.  In  1738  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  early 
benefactress,  Mrs.  M’Dermott-Roe,  and  there  he  fell  ill  and  died. 

Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  says  in  his  “  Literary  History  of  Ireland  ” :  “  He 
composed  over  two  hundred  airs,  many  of  them  very  lively,  and 
usually  addressed  to  his  patrons,  chiefly  to  those  of  the  old  Irish 
families.  He  composed  his  own  words  to  suit  his  music,  and  these 
have  given  him  the  reputation  of  a  poet.  They  are  full  of  curious 
turns  and  twists  of  meter  to  suit  his  airs,  to  which  they  are  admir¬ 
ably  wed,  and  very  few  are  in  regular  stanzas.  They  are  mostly 
of  Pindaric  nature,  addressed  to  patrons  or  to  fair  ladies  ;  there  are 
some  exceptions  however,  such  as  his  celebrated  ode  to  whisky,  one 
of  the  finest  bacchanalian  songs  in  any  language,  and  his  "much 
more  famed  but  immeasurably  inferior  ‘  Receipt  for  Drinking.’ 
Very  many  of  his  airs  and  nearly  all  his  poetry  with  the  exception 
of  about  thirty  pieces  are  lost.” 

Examples  of  his  poetry  will  be  found  in  translations  by  John 
D’Alton,  Arthur  Dawson,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Thomas  Furlong, 
and  Dr.  George  Sigerson. 

t  There  is  a  well-known  portrait  of  him  by  the  Dutch  painter, 
Vanderhagen,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare. 


MICHAEL  O’CLERY. 

(1580—1043.) 

Referring  to  “The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde  says  in  his  “  Literary  History  of  Ireland  ” :  “This  mighty  work 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  herculean  labors  of  the  learned  Franciscan 
brother,  Michael  O’Clerv,”  who  was  born  in  Donegal  about  the  year 
1580.  He  was  descended  from  a  learned  family  who  had  been  for 
centuries  hereditary  historians  to  the  O’Donnells,  princes  of  Tyr- 
connell,  and  at  an  early  age  became  distinguished  for  his  abilities. 
While  yet  young  he  retired  to  the  Irish  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Louvain,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hugh 
Ward,  a  native  of  his  own  country  and  a  lecturer  at  the  Irish  Col¬ 
lege.  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  and  history 
caused  him  to  be  employed  by  Ward  to  carry  out  a  project  that  en¬ 
thusiastic  monk  had  formed  for  rescuing  the  annals  and  antiquities 
of  his  country  from  oblivion. 
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O'Clery  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  for  many  yearn  he  busied 
himself  collecting  manuscripts  and  other  works  and  transmitting 
them  to  Louvain.  In  1635  Ward  died,  but  some  time  before  he 
managed  to  publish  from  O’Clery’s  materials  “  The  Life  of  St.  Lu- 
mold  ”  “  Irish  Martyrology,”  and  a  treatise  on  the  “  Names  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  John  Colgan,  also  a  native  of  Donegal,  afterwards  made 
large  use  of  O’Clery’s  manuscripts  in  his  works  on  the  Irish  saints, 
11  Trias  Thaumaturga  ”  and  “  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise.”  Even  be¬ 
fore  Ward’s  death,  however,  O’Clery  had  commenced  his  great 
work  which  at  first  went  by  the  name  of  “  The  Annals  of  Donegal, 
then  by  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  The  Ulster  Annals,”  and  is  now  known  over  the 
world  as  1  ‘  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,”  as  he  and  his  assistants, 
Peregrine  O’Clery,  Conary  O’Clery,  and  Peregrine  O’Duigenan,  a 
learned  antiquary  of  Kilronan,  were  named.  He  had  also  some 
little  help  from  the  hereditary  historians  to  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
two  members  of  the  old  and  learned  family  of  the  O  Maolconeiys. 

The  work  states  that  it  was  entirely  composed  in  the  convent  of 
the  Brothers  of  Donegal,  who  supplied  the  requirements  of  the  tran¬ 
scribers  while  their  labors  were  in  progress.  Fergal  O  Gara,  a 
member  for  Sligo  in  the  Parliament  of  1634,  is  also  said  to  have 
liberally  rewarded  O’Clery’s  assistants,  while  it  was  his  advice  and  in¬ 
fluence  that  prevailed  on  O’Clery  to  bring  them  together  and  proceed 
with  the  work.  In  the  ‘  ‘  Testimonials  ”  are  also  stated  the  names  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  from  which  the  “  Annals  ”  were  compiled, 
and  there  also  we  find  the  information  that  the  first  volume  was 
begun  on  the  22d  January,  1632,  and  the  last,  finished  on  the  10th 
August,  1636.  To  the  “  Testimonials,”  which  is  a  kind  of  guarantee 
of  the"  faithfulness  of  the  work,  are  subscribed  the  names  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  and  two  of  the  monks,  together  with  the  countersignatui  e  of 
O’Donnell,  Prince  of  Tyrconnell. 

After  the  completion  of  the  “  Annals”  O’Clery  returned  to  Lou¬ 
vain  where  in  1648  he  published  a  “  Vocabulary  of  the  Irish  Lan¬ 
guage.  ”  This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  of  his  works,  and  this  year 

the  last  year  of  his  life.  .  .  ,  f 

“  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ”  begin  at  the  earliest,  period  of 
Irish  history,  about  a.d.  1171,  and  end  a.d.  1616,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  444  years.  The  ‘  ‘  Annals  ”  were  published  in  Dublin  by  Bryan 

Geraghty  in  1846.  ^  ,  „1T. 

Examples  of  the  translations  by  Owen  Connellan  and  O  Dono¬ 
van  will  be  found  among  the  work  of  these  writers,  also  a  trans¬ 
lation  by  O’Donovan  from  the  “  Annals.” 


DIARMUD  O’CURNAIN. 

(1740—1825.) 

Diarmud  O’Curnain  was  born  in  Cork  in  1740,  and  died  in  Mode¬ 
ller  Waterford,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  farmer.  He  traveled  to  Cork  to  purchase 
weddin"  presents  for  his  betrothed,  but  was  met  on.  his  way  home 
by  the  'news  that  she  had  married  a  wealthy  suitor.  He  flung 
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all  Ills  presents  into  the  fire,  and  from  the  shock  lost  his  reason, 
which  he  never  recovered. 

A  translation  of  an  Irish  poem  of  his  by  Dr.  Sigerson  is  given 
among  the  examples  of  the  work  of  that  gentleman. 


JOHN  O’NEACHTAN. 

(1695  ?— 1720?) 

John  O’Neachtan  was  still  alive  in  1715.  He  was  a  native 
of  County  Meath,  but  beyond  this  little  is  known  about  him. 
“  He  was,”  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  “  Literary  History  of 
Ireland,”  “  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  Jacobite  poetry,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  voluminous  man  of  letters  of  his  day  among  the 
native  Irish.  One  of  his  early  poems  was  written  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  when  the  English  soldiery  stripped  him  of 
everything  he  possessed  in  the  world,  except  one  small  Irish  book. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  of  his  pieces  are  enumerated  by  O’Reilly ,  and 
I  have  seen  others  in  a  manuscript  in  private  hands.  These  in¬ 
cluded  a  poem  in  imitation  of  those  called  ‘Ossianic,’  of  1,296  lines, 
and  a  tale  written  about  1717  in  imitation  of  the  so-called  Fenian 
tales,  an  amusing  allegoric  story  called  the  ‘Adventures  of  Ed¬ 
mund  O’Clery,’  and  a  curious  but  extravagant  tale  called  the 
‘  Strong-armed  Wrestler.’ 

“  Hardiman  had  in  his  possession  a  closely  written  Irish  treatise  by 
O’Neachtan  of  five  hundred  pages  on  general  geography,  contain¬ 
ing  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  Ireland,  and  a  volume 
of  ‘  Annals  of  Ireland  ’  from  1167  to  1700.  He  also  translated  a  great 
many  church  hymns,  and,  I  believe,  prose  books  from  Latin.  His 
elegy  on  Mary  D’Este,  widow  of  James  II.,  is  one  of  the  most  mu¬ 
sical  pieces  I  have  ever  seen,  even  in  Irish  : 


“  ‘  SLOW  cause  of  my  fear 
NO  pause  to  my  tear, 

The  brightest  and  whitest 
LOW  lies  on  her  bier. 


FAIR  Islets  of  green, 

RARE  sights  to  be  seen. 

Both  highlands  and  Islands 
THERE  sigh  for  the  Queen.’  ” 

A  translation  by  Thomas  Furlong  of  O’Neachtan’s  famous  song 
“  Maggy  Laidir”  is  given  with  the  examples  of  the  writings  of  that 
gentleman. 


OS  SIAN. 

“  SlEE  sble  with  the  numerous  prose  sagas  which  fall  under  the 
title  of  ‘Fenian,’  ”  says  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  his  “  Literary  His¬ 
tory  of  Ireland,”  “  there  exists  an  enormous  mass  of  poems,  chiefly 
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narrative,  of  a  minor  epic  type,  or  else  semi-dramatic  epopees, 
usually  introduced  by  a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and  the  poet 
Ossian.  Ossian 1  was  the  son  of  Finn  mac  Cumhail,  vulgarly 
‘  Cool,’  and  he  was  fabled  to  have  lived  in  Tfr  na  n-og,  the  country 
of  the  ever-young,  the  Irish  Elysium,  for  three  hundred  years,  thus 
surviving  all  his  Fenian  contemporaries  and  living  to  hold  colloquy 
with  St.  Patrick.  The  so-called  Ossianic  poems  are  extraordinarily 
numerous,  and  were  they  all  collected  would  probably  (between 
those  preserved  in  Scotch- Gaelic  and  in  Irish)  amount  to  some  80,000 
lines.  .  .  .  The  most  of  them,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come 
down  to  us  at  the  present  day,  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  rather 
loose  metres  .  .  .  and  they  were  even  down  to  our  fathers’  time 
exceedingly  popular,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  in 
which  latter  country  Ian  Campbell,  the  great  folk-lorist,  made  the 
huge  collection  which  he  called  Leabhar  na  Feinne,  or  the  Book 
of  the  Fenians. 

‘  ‘  Some  of  the  Ossianic  poems  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Fenians  ; 
others  describe  conflicts  between  members  of  that  body  and  worms, 
wild  beasts,  and  dragons  ;  others  fights  with  monsters  and  with 
strangers  come  from  across  the  sea  ;  others  detail  how  Finn  and  his 
companions  suffered  from  the  enchantments  of  wizards  and  the 
efforts  made  to  release  them  ;  one  enumerates  the  Fenians  who  fell  at 
Cnoc-an-air;  another  gives  the  names  of  about  three  hundred  of  the 
Fenian  hounds  ;  another  gives  Ossian’s  account  of  his  three  hundred 
years  in  the  Land  of  the  Young  and  his  return;  many  more  consist 
largely  of  semi-humorous  dialogues  betAveen  the  saint  and  the  old 
warrior  ;  another  is  called  Ossian’s  madness  ;  another  is  Ossian’s 
account  of  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  which  made  an  end  of  the  Fenians, 
and  so  on.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  There  is  a  considerable  thread  of  narrative  running  through  these 
poems  and  connecting  them  in  a  kind  of  series,  so  that  several  of 
them  might  be  divided  into  the  various  books  of  a  Gaelic  epic  of  the 
Odyssic  type,  containing,  instead  of  the  Avanderings  and  final  res¬ 
toration  of  Ulysses,  the  adventures  and  final  destruction  of  the 
Fenians,  except  that  the  books  would  be  rather  more  disjointed. 
There  is,  moreover,  splendid  material  for  an  ample  epic  in  the  diATi- 
sion  between  the  Fenians  of  Munster  and  Connacht  and  the  gradual 
estrangement  of  the  High  King,  leading  up  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Gabhra  ;  but  the  material  for  this  last  exists  chiefly  in  prose  texts, 
not  in  the  Ossianic  lays.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  The  Ossianic  lays  are  almost  the  only  narrative  poems  Avhich  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  language,  for  although  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  didactic  poetry 
abounds,  the  Irish  never  produced,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic 
epopees,  anything  of  importance  in  a  narrative  and  ballad  form, 
anything,  for  instance,  of  the  nature  of  the  glorious  ballad  poetry  of 
the  Scotch  LoAvlands. 

“  The  Ossianic  meters,  too,  are  the  eminently  epic  ones  of  Ire¬ 
land.  .  .  . 

tl  Of  the  authorship  of  the  Ossianic  poems  nothing  is  known.  In 
the  Book  of  Leinster  are  three  short  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian 

1  In  Irish  Oisin,  pronounced  “  Eslreen,”  or  “Ussheen.” 
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himself,  and  five  to  Finn,  and  other  old  MSS.  contain  poems  ascribed 
to  Caoilte,  Ossian’s  companion  and  fellow  survivor,  and  to  Fergus, 
another  son  of  Finn  ;  but  of  the  great  mass  of  the  many  thousand 
lines  which  we  have  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  MSS. 
there  is  not  much  which  is  placed  in  Ossian’s  mouth  as  first  hand, 
the  pieces,  as  I  have  said,  generally  beginning  with  a  dialogue,  from 
which  Ossian  proceeds  to  recount  his  tale.  But  this  dramatic  form 
of  the  lay  shows  that  no  pretense  was  kept  up  of  Ossian’s  being  the 
singer  of  his  own  exploits.  From  the  paucity  of  the  pieces  attributed 
to  him  in  the  oldest  MSS.  it  is  probable  that  the  Gaelic  race  only 
gradually  singled  him  out  as  their  typical  pagan  poet,  instead  of 
Fergus  or  Caoilte  or  any  other  of  his  alleged  contemporaries,  just 
as  they  singled  out  his  father  Finn  as  the  typical  pagan  leader  of 
their  race  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large  part  of  our  Ossianic  lay  and 
literature  is  post-Danish,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Red  Branch 
saga  is  in  its  birth  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  Norsemen  s 
invasion.” 


A.  RAFTERY. 

(1780?— 1840  ?) 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  writings  of  Raftery  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Lady  Gregory  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  annals  of  literature.  We  have  not  space  for  it  in 
detail  ;  in  brief  it  was  on  this  wise  :  Some  time  in  the  seventies  Dr. 
Hyde  heard  an  old  man  singing  a  song  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.  The 
old  man,  at  his  request,  taught  Dr.  Hyde  the  song  and  the  latter 
went  away. 

Twelve  years  after,  when  Dr.  Hyde  was  working  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  he  came  across  some  old  manuscript  containing  a 
number  of  poems  ascribed  to  a  man  named  Raftery,  and  among  them 
the  very  song  that  he  had  learned  on  that  morning  long  ago. 

Seven  years  more  elapsed,  and  Dr.  Hyde  one  day  met  an  old  blind 
man  begging.  He  gave  him  a  penny,  and  passed  on,  when  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  him  in 
Irish.  He  did  so  and  conversed  with  him  for  an  hour.  Among 
other  things  they  talked  about  was  Raftery,  and  Dr.  Hyde  learned 
much  about  the  poet  from  the  old  man. 

This  set  him  upon  the  track  of  the  poet,  and  the  final  result  was 
the  recovery  of  most  of  his  poems  and  considerable  material  for  his 
biography,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  absolutely  lost.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  so  well  known  up  and 
down  the  country,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recover  many 
of  them. 

Raftery  was  born  about  1780  or  1790  at  Cilleaden,  County  Mayo, 
of  very  poor  parents.  He  was  early  in  life  deprived  of  his  sight  by 
smallpox,  so  that  he  never  had  any  better  occupation  by  which  to 
make  a  living  than  that  of  a  fiddler.  Though  he  was  absolutely 
destitute  and  practically  dependent  upon  alms,  no  poet  of  the  people 
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ever  exercised  so  widespread  an  influence  upon  those  among  whom 
he  lived.  He  was  never  taught  either  to  read  or  to  write ;  he  had  no 
access  to  books  of  any  kind,  or  any  form  of  literature,  except  what 
he  was  able  to  pick  up  through  his  ears  as  he  traveled  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  with  his  bag  over  his  shoulder,  picking  up  his  day’s 
meals  as  he  went. 

Lady  Gregory  in  her  “  Poets  and  Dreamers  ”  deals  very  fully  with 
his  work,  and  from  the  examples  which  she  gives  we  are  justified 
in  claiming  for  this,  the  last  of  Irish  hards,  the  name  of  an  inspired 
one.  It  is  said  that  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  making 
prayers  and  religious  songs,  of  which  Lady  Gregory  gives  some 
interesting  examples,  and  of  which  “  The  Confession,”  printed  in  the 
present  volume,  is  typical. 

He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  1840,  and  is  buried  at  Eilleenan, 
County  Mayo,  where  there  is  a  stone  over  his  grave,  and  where  the 
people  from  all  parts  round  about  gather  in  August  of  every  year  to 
do  honor  to  his  memory. 


RICHARD  STANIHTTRST. 

(1545—1618.) 

Richard  Stanihurst  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  went  to  University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  law  at  Furni- 
val’s  Inn  and  Lincoln’s  Inn;  and,  returning  to  Ireland,  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Barnewell.  About  1579  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Leyden,  entered  holy  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria  and  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands.  A  great  portion  of  his  writings  are  in  Latin.  His  first  work, 
which  was  published  in  London  in  1570,  in  folio,  is  entitled  “Har- 
monia,  seu  catena  dialectica  Porphyrium,”  and  is  spoken  of  with 
particular  praise  by  Edmund  Campion,  then  a  student  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford.  His  other  works  are  “  De  rebus  in  Hibernia  gestis  ” 
(Antwerp,  1584,  4to);  “  Descriptio  Hibernia;,”  which  is  to  be  found 
in  “  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,”  of  which  it  formed  a  part  of  the  second 
volume ;  ‘  ‘  De  Vita  S.  Patricii  ”  (Antwerp,  1587,  12mo) ;  4  4  Hebdomada 
Mariana”  (Antwerp,  1609,  8vo);  “  Hebdomada Eucharistica”  (Douay, 
1614,  8vo);  “Brevis  premonitio  pro  futura  commentatione  cum 
Jacobo  Usserio”  (Douay,  1615,  8vo);  44  The  Principles  of  the  Catholic 
Religion”;  “The  First  Four  Books  of  Virgil’s  ACneid  in  English 
Hexameters”  (1583,  small  8vo,  black  letter);  with  which  are  printed 
the  four  first  Psalms,  “  certayne  poetical  conceites”  in  Latin  and 
English,  and  some  epitaphs. 


OWEN  WARD. 

(About  1600  or  1610.) 

Little  is  known  of  Owen  Roe  Mac  an  Bhaird,  or  Red  Owen 
Ward,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  the  bard  of  the  O’Donnells,  and 
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accompanied  the  princes  of  Tyrconnell  and  Tyrone  when  they  fled 
from  Ireland  in  1607.  In  O’Reilly’s  “Irish  Writers”  the  names  of 
nine  lengthy  and  still  extant  poems  of  his  are  given.  The  “  Lament,” 
translated  by  J.  Clarence  Mangan,  will  be  found  among  that  author’s 
contributions  to  this  work  ;  it  is  addressed  to  Nuala,  sister  of 
O’Donnell,  the  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  who  died  in  Rome,  and  was 
interred  in  the  same  grave  with  O’Neill,  Prince  of  Tyrone.  Ward 
was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  bards  and  poets  of  the  same 
name. 


MODERN  IRISH  AUTHORS,  WHOSE  WORK,  ORI¬ 
GINAL  AND  TRANSLATED ,  APPEARS  IN 
VOLUME  TEN  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE. 


FATHER  DINNEEN. 

Father  Dinneen  is  a  native  of  the  district  adjoining  Killarney, 
in  East  Kerry,  a  district  that  has  produced  a  crop  of  distinguished 
poets  such  as  Egan  O’Rahilly,  Geoffrey  O’Donoghue,  Eoghan  Ruadh 
O’Sullivan,  Finneen  O’Scannell.  He  drank  in  the  traditional  lore  of 
this  region  during  his  boyhood,  and  always  held  the  Irish  language 
in  special  veneration.  University  and  ecclesiastical  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  engrossed  the  best  years  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  enemies  of  Ireland’s  honor  came  forward  at 
the  Intermediate  Education  Commission,  held  in  Dublin  a  few  years 
ago,  and  sought  to  vilify  Irish  literature,  to  show  that  whatever 
little  of  it  survived  was  either  “silly”  or  “indecent,”  that  he  set 
seriously  to  work  to  lay  before  the  wTorld  the  collected  works  of  sev¬ 
eral  modern  Irish  poets,  including  those  named  above. 

Besides  collecting  from  manuscripts  and  editing  for  the  first  time 
the  works  of  some  six  distinguished  poets,  Father  Dinneen  has  in 
three  or  four  years  written  several  prose  works  in  Irish,  including 
an  historical  novel,  ‘  ‘  Cormac  Va  Conaill,”  a  description  of  Killarney, 
and  several  plays.  He  has  also  finished  a  dictionary  of  the  modern 
Irish  language,  with  explanations  in  English.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  earnest  writer  of  the  Gaelic  movement,  and  his  editiones  prin- 
cipes  of  the  Munster  poets  are  of  the  greatest  value. 


JAMES  J.  DOYLE. 

Mr.  James  J.  Doyle,  the  most  unwearying  worker  and,  with  the 
single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Father  O’Leary,  the  raciest  writer  of 
Irish  dialogue  living,  was  born  at  Cooleanig,  Tuogh,  County  Kerry, 
forty-five  years  ago.  The  son  of  a  well-connected,  well-disposed,  well- 
to-do  farmer,  he  had  the  advantage  of  spending  his  boyhood  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  bilingual  atmosphere;  but  it  was  only  on  leaving  the  local 
National  school  to  enter  the  Revenue  Service  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
that  he  commenced  to  study  the  literature  of  his  race.  To  Mr.  David 
Connyn  he  attributes  much  of  his  earlier  interest  in  Ireland's  hal¬ 
lowed  literature,  an  interest  which  has  been  steadily  deepening  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Owing  to  circumstances  with  which  our  readers  are  unhappily 
only  too  familiar,  Mr.  Doyle  remained  unknown  as  a  writer  until 
the  Oireachtas  of  1898.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  leisurely 
carried  off  a  prize  for  three  humorous  Irish  stories,  and  again  at  the 
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Oireachtas  of  1900  he  won  the  “  Independent  ”  prize  for  a  story  of 
modern  Irish  life.  Still  later,  at  the  “  Feis  Uladh,”  he  received  first 
prize  fora  paper  on  “  Ulster  Local  Names.”  This  latter  is  one  of 
his  pet  subjects,  and  has  constituted  the  theme  of  many  a  lecture 
delivered  in  the  interest  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  also  won  first  prize  in  the  ‘  ‘  Irish  Phrase-Book  Compe¬ 
tition  ”  at  the  recent  Oireachtas,  1901,  and  though  not  a  teacher 
was  fourth  in  the  competition  (open  to  all  Ireland)  for  Archbishop 
Walsh's  prize  of  £25  ($125)  for  a  bilingual  school  programme. 

In  1881  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Joyce,  sister  to  Dr.  King  Joyce, 
of  Dublin.  She,  like  her  devoted  husband,  is  also  bilingual,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  are,  as  the  Claidheamh  is  wont  to 
say,  “bringing  up  seven  sturdy,  enthusiastic  young  bilingualists.” 

His  numerous  relatives  and  friends  in  the  United  States  will  share 
his  own  manifest  gratification  at  the  fact  that  his  parents  are  still 
hale,  and  hearty,  and,  as  he  himself  is  practically  in  the  prime  of 
life  just  now,  there  seems  every  hope  that  the  readers  of  An  Clai- 
dheamh— and  probably  of  other  Irish  journals— will  have  access  to 
his  inimitable  contributions  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

As  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Gaelic 
League,  his  position  of  Supervisor  in  the  Inland  Revenue  does  not 
prevent  him  from  rendering  very  efficient,  if  undemonstrative, 
service  to  his  country.  He  resides  at  present  in  Derry,  and  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  energetic  organizer  in  all  Ulster.  His  assistance  to 
Mr.  Concannon  has  been  simply  invaluable. 

“Cathair  Conroi,”  children’s  stories,  -won  the  first  prize  at  1902 
Oireachtas. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Language  in  1876,  and  subsequently  of  the  Gaelic 
Union,  which  founded  the  Gaelic  Journal  in  1882,  and  which  might 
be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  Gaelic  League. 

Mr.  Doyle  is  the  author  of  the  following  books,  published  by  the 
Gaelic  League:  “  Beert  Fhear  o’  n-Tuaitli,”  or  “  Two  Men  from  the 
Country,”  a  series  of  snapshots  of  Irish  rural  life  in  the  form  of 
dialogue;  “  Taahg  Gabha,”  “  Tim  the  Smith,”  a  racy  story  of  Kerry 
life;  “Cathair  Conroi,”  and  other  stories  suitable  for  children-  an 
“  Irish-English  Phrase  Book.” 


AGNES  O’FARRELLY. 

Miss  Agnes  O’Farrelly,  or  in  Irish  Una  ni  Thearghaille  comes 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  in  the  County 
Cavan.  She  was  .born  at  Kiffenny  House,  EastBreffin.  She  was  the 
first  lady  candidate  to  take  up  Irish  as  subject  for  the  M.A  exami¬ 
nation  m  the  Royal  University,  which  she  passed  with  the’  highest 
honors  She  has  spent  much  time  in  the  Arran  Islands  learning  to 
speak  the  language  colloquially,  and  in  1899  she  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  m  Old  Irish  by  Monsieur  de  Jubainville  in  Paris  at  the 
College  de  France.  She  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
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inent  members  of  the  Coisde  Griotha,  or  Executive  of  the  Gaelic 
League.  She  is  chief  examiner  in  Celtic  to  the  Board  of  Inter¬ 
mediate  Education.  Her  principal  writings  are  a  propagandist 
tract  in  English  called  “The  Reign  of  Humbug,”  and  two  stories  in 
Irish,  one  called  “  Gradh  agus  Cradli,”  the  other  an  Arran  story 
called  ‘  ‘  The  Cneamhaire,  ”  from  which  we  give  an  extract,  and,  lastly, 
the  splendid  “  Life  of  Father  O'Growney,”  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  which  is  full  of  interest  and  information  about  the  rise 
of  the  Irish  Revival.  She  has  nearly  completed  the  collecting  and 
editing  of  the  text  of  John  O’Neachtan’s  poems,  and  the  editing  of  a 
very  difficult  text  from  the  library  of  the  Franciscans,  containing 
an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  in  Spain. 
She  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Ireland. 


THOMAS  IIAYES. 

Thomas  Hayes  was  born  in  Miltown  Malbay  on  Nov.  2,  1866, 
where  his  father  was  a  master  cooper  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

He  was  educated  in  the  National  school.  Both  his  parents  were 
very  good  Irish  speakers,  and  his  home  language  was  Irish.  His 
house  was  always  a  great  rendezvous  for  the  neighbors,  who  used 
to  meet  there  to  tell  stories,  and  the  boy  with  mouth,  and  eyes,  and 
ears  open  drank  in  a  great  many  of  the  local  tales  and  legends.  In¬ 
deed,  the  house  during  this  period  was  more  like  a  branch  of  the 
Gaelic  League  than  anything  else. 

His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  his 
mother  was  intensely  Irish. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  teacher  in  Harold’s  Cross 
National  School,  Dublin.  He  went  through  a  course  in  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Training  College,  Drumcondra,  in  1891-92,  and  in  1895  was 
appointed  principal  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Boys’  School,  Aughrim  Street. 

He  is  a  good  amateur  musician,  and  carried  off  two  first  prizes  at 
the  R.  I.  A.  M.  School  Choirs  competitions  in  1898  and  1901  ;  the 
Oireachtas  Gold  Medal  for  singing,  and  also  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  air  to  “  Caoinead  An  Guinn  ”  at  the  Oireachtas,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  second  prizes  at  the  R.  I.  A.  M.  Oireachtas  and  Leinster  Feis. 

In  1893  he  joined  the  Gaelic  League,  and  was  soon  after  co-opted 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  of  which  he  has  since  remained  a 
member.  He  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of  the 
League,  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  spare  time  for 
several  years  to  teaching  Irish  and  singing  in  different  branches  of 
the  League.  He  was  the  first  teacher  in  Ireland  to  apply  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system  to  the  teaching  of  Irish  songs.  His  first  attempt  at 
Irish  prose  composition  was  published  in  the  Gaelic  Journal  in 
1894,  and  since  then  he  has  been  in  evidence  more  or  less  over  his 
own  name;  but  much  of  his  work  in  Irish  in  the  shape  of  articles, 
etc.,  has  been  unsigned, 
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PATRICK  O’LEARY. 

Patrick  O’Leary,  like  his  friend,  Donnchalh  Pleinnionn  of  Cork, 
was  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Irish  Revival.  He  died  early,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  movement,  chiefly  from  overwork  connected 
with  it.  His  principal  effort  was  the  collection  of  Munster  folk 
tales,  called  Sgeuliugheacht  Chfrige  Mumham,  chiefly  from  his 
native  place  near  Eyeries,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Ireland.  He  was 
the  first  to  collect  the  folk  tales  of  Munster,  having  been  incited 
thereto,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  by  the  Connaught  collections  of  the 
“Craoibhfn.”  He  published  many  excellent  things  in  the  Gaelic 
Journal ,  and  possibly  elsewhere.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the 
language,  and  if  he  had  lived  would  have  undoubtedly  become  one 
of  our  ablest  writers. 


FATHER  PETER  O’LEARY. 


Father  Peter  O’Leary  was  born  in  the  year  1840,  in  the  middle 
of  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  about  midway  between  Mill- 
street  and  Macroom,  in  the  County  Cork.  Irish  was  at  that  time 
the  language  of  that  district.  The  people  spoke  scarcely  any 
English.  In  that  way  it  happened  that  Father  O’Leary’s  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  were  impregnated  with  Irish.  He  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  another  way  also.  His  mother  was  a  highly  educated 
woman,  as  well  as  a  very  talented  one.  When  she  spoke  English  to  her 
children  it  was  the  best  and  the  most  correct  English,  and  when  she 
spoke  Irish  to  them  it  was  the  best  and  the  purest  and  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  Irish.  His  father  had  not  received  an  English  education,  but 
the  mastery  which  he  had  of  the  Irish  language  and  the  force  and 
power  with  which  he  could  use  it  were  exceptional,  even  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  language  was,  at  that  time,  very  copious  and  very 
powerful. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  person  whose  childhood  and 
early  youth  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  such  opportunities  should 
have  now  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  which  Father  O’Leary 
has.  During  that  childhood  and  early  youth  he  often  passed  con¬ 
siderable  periods  of  time  without  ever  speaking  an  English  word. 

The  chief  part  of  his  English  education  was  obtained  at  home  from 
his  mother.  Having  gone  to  a  classical  school  in  Macroom  and 
learned  some  Latin  and  Greek,  he  went  to  the  newly  established 
College  of  St.  Colman  in  Fermoy.  Then  he  went  on  to  Maynooth 
and  was  ordained  in  1867. 

He  never  thought  there  was  the  remotest  danger  of  the  death 
of  the  Irish  language  until  he  went  into  Maynooth.  When  he 
got  among  the  students  in  Maynooth  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  there  were  many  of  them  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Irish. 
Not  only  that,  but  that  there  were  large  districts  of  the  country 
where  no  word  of  Irish  was  spoken,  and  that  such  districts  were 
growing  larger  each  year,  while  those  districts  where  Irish  was 
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spoken  were  growing  each  year  smaller.  It  was  easy  to  see  where 
that  would  end,  and  that  the  end  was  not  very  far  off. 

He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Irish,  determined  to 
keep  alive  at  least  one  man’s  share  of  the  national  speech. 

Having  been  ordained  and  sent  on  the  mission,  he  made  it  a  point 
to  preach  in  Irish  and  to  speak  Irish  to  the  people  whenever  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

But  the  Irish-speaking  districts  continued  to  grow  small,  and  the 
English-speaking  districts  continued  to  expand,  and  the  case  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  more  and  more  hopeless  every  day  and  every  hour. 

At  last  the  Gaelic  League  made  its  appearance.  The  moment  it 
did  Father  O’Leary  went  into  the  work,  determined  to  do  at  least 
one  man’s  share.  He  has  continued  to  do  so. 

Father  Peter  is  the  ‘  ‘  good  old  man  ”  of  the  Munster  Revival.  His 
influence  in  that  province  is  unbounded.  Two  of  his  plays,  the 
“  Ghost”  and  “  Tadhg  Saor,”  are  constantly  acted  in  Munster,  and 
his  writings,  of  which  “Seadhna”  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  idiomatic  of  those  of  any  Irish  writer. 
He  is  very  prolific,  and  every  week  sees  something  new  from  his 
pen,  either  in  the  Cork  papers  or  in  the  Dublin  Leader.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Gaelic  League. 


P.  J.  O’SHEA. 

Mr.  P.  J.  O’Shea  is  a  Kerry  man,  from  the  parish  of  An  Team- 
pole  Nuadh.  He  worked  for  many  years  as  a  Custom  House  officer 
in  Belfast,  and  is  at  present  in  England.  Over  the  signature  of 
“  Conan  Maol,”  he  has  contributed  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  idio¬ 
matic  Irish  to  the  Claidheamh  Solnis  and  other  papers.  He  is  of 
splendid  physique  and  immense  personal  strength,  and  is  descended 
from  a  race  famous  for  their  prowess  and  bravery  in  old  times.  His 
sketch  of  O’Neill  in  this  library  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style. 


GLOSSARY. 


A.  bochal  (A  bhuaohaill) . Boy,  mv  boy. 

Aboo,  Abu  ! . To  victory  !  Hurrah  ! 

A  OHARA,  A  chorra..  . . . . Friend,  my  friend. 

A  COOLIN'  bawn  {a  chuilin  ban) . her  fair-colored  flowing  hair. 

Acushla  (a  chuisle)  vein — acushla  ma- 

CHREE . Pulse  of  my  heart. 

A  CUSHLA  AGUS  ASTHORE  MACHREE  (a 

chuisle  agus  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe) . O  pulse  and  treasure  of  my 

heart ! 

A  cushla  gal  mo  chree  (a  chuisle  geal  mo 

chroidhe) . ^ . O  bright  pulse  of  my  heart. 

Agra,  A grad h  (ct  ghvadh) . Love,  my  love. 

A-hagur  (a  theagair) . O  dear  friend  !  Comforter. 

Aileen  aroon  (Eiblilin  a  ruin) . Ellen,  dear. 

Alanna  (a  leinbh) . . child. 

Alaun . a  lout. 

Alpeen  ( alpin ) . a  stick. 

An  chaiteog . The  Winnowing  Sheet  (name 

of  Irish  air) . 

Anchuil-fhionn  (an  chuileann) . the  white  or  fair-liaired 

maiden. 

Angashore  ( aindiseoir ) . . a  stingy  person,  a  miser. 

An  smachtaoin  cron . the  copper-colored  stick  of 

tobacco. 

An  SPAILPIN  fanach . wandering  laborer,  a  strapping 

fellow. 

A’ra  gal  ( a  ghradh  geal) . O  bright  love  ! 

Aroon  ( a  ruin) . O  secret  love  !  beloved,  sweet¬ 

heart. 

Arrah  ( ar ’  ecidli) . (literally,  Was  it?)  Indeed  ! 

Arth-looghra  (arc  luachra  or  arc-sleibhe)..a  lizard. 

Asthore  (a  stoir) . Treasure. 

A-stoir  mo  chroidhe  (a  stoir  mo  chroidhe) . .  Treasure  of  my  heart. 

Astor  gra  geal  machree  (a  stoir  gradh 

geal  mo  chroidhe) . Treasure,  bright  love  of  my 

heart. 

A  suilish  machree  (a  sholais  mo  chroidhe)  Light  of  my  heart. 

A  THAISGE . Treasure,  my  darling,  my  com¬ 

fort. 

Aulagone  ( ullagon ).  See  Hullagone. 

Avic  (a  mhic) . . . . Son,  my  son. 

Avogrneen  (a  mhuirnin) . Darling. 

Baithershin  (b'fheidir  sin) . That  is  possible!  Likely,  in¬ 

deed  !  Perhaps. 

Ballyraggin . . . scolding,  defaming. 

Ban-a-t'gee  ( bean-an-tighe ) . woman  of  the  house. 

Banshee  ( bean-sidhe )  (literally,  fairy- 

woman) . . . the  death-warning  spirit  of  the 

old  Irish  families. 
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Banshee  ( bean  sidlie ) . fairy  woman. 

Baum  ash,  raimeis . nonsense. 

Bawn  (ban) . fair,  white,  bright,  a  park. 

Bawn,  Badhun . cattle-yard  or  cow-fortress. 

Beal-an-atha-buid  (beat  an  atha  buidhe). Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Ford. 

Bean  an  fhir  ruaidh . the  red-haired  man’s  wife. 

Beannact  De  la  t’anam  ( beanaclit  De  le 

d'anam )  . . . The  blessing  of  God  on  your 

soul ! 

Bean  shee  ( bean  sidhe ).  See  Banshee. 

Beinnsin  lauchra .  little  bunch  of  rushes  (Irish  air). 

B’eder  sin  (B’fheidir  sin).  See  Baithersi-iin. 

Biredh  ( baireadli ) . a  cap. 

Bladdherang —  blathering  (from  blad- 

aire) . flattering. 

Blasthogue  ( blastog ) . persuasive  speech,  a  sweet¬ 

mouthed  woman. 

Boccagh  (bacach) .  a  cripple,  a  beggar. 

Boccaty  (bacaide) . . anything  lame. 

Bodach  ( bodagh ) . a  churl ;  also  a  well-to-do  man. 

Boliaun  bwee  ( buaohallan  bhuidhe)  ....  .ragwort. 

Boliaun  dhas  ( buaohallan  deas) . the  ox-eye  daisy. 

Bollhous . rumpus. 

Bonnocht  ( buanadh ) . .  .a  billeted  soldier. 

Boreen  ( boithrin ) . . . a  little  road,  a  lane  (a  diminu¬ 

tive  of  bothar,  a  road). 

Bosthoon  (bastamhan) . a  blockhead  ;  also  a  stick  made 

of  rushes. 

Bothered  ( bodhar ) . deaf,  bothered. 

Bouchal  (buachaill) . a  boy. 

Bouchelleen  bawn  ( buachaillin  ban) . white  (haired)  little  boy. 

Brehons  ( breitheamhain ) . the  hereditary  judges  of  the 

Irish  Septs. 

Brighdin  ban  mo  store  ( brighidin  ban  mo 

star ) . White  (haired)  Bridget,  my 

treasure. 

Brishe  ( brisheadh ) . breaking  ;  a  battle. 

Brochans  ( brochan ) . gruel,  porridge. 

Brogue  ( brog )  . a  shoe. 

Brugaid  ( brughaidh ) . a  keeper  of  a  house  of  public 

hospitality. 

Bruighean . a  fair  mansion,  a  pavilion,  a 

court. 

Brushna  ( brosna ) . broken  sticks  for  firewood. 

Bunnaun  ( buinnean ) . a  stick,  a  sapling. 


Cailin  deas . . 

Cailin  deas  cruidiie  na  mbo  {cailin  deas 

cruidhte  na  m-bo) . 

Cailin  og . 

Cailin  ruadi-i . 

Cairderga  ( caoire  dearga) . 

Caish  (ceis) . . . 

Caistla-na-kirka . 

Calliagh  {cailleach) . 

Canats  . 

Cannawaun  {ceanna-bhan) . 

Caoch  . 

Caoine  ( caoineadh ) . . . 


a  pretty  girl. 

the  pretty  milkmaid, 
a  young  girl, 
a  red  (haired)  girl. 

.a  red  berry,  the  rowan  berry, 
.a  young  female  pig. 
Castlekerke. 

.a  hag,  a  witch, 
a  term  of  supreme  contempt, 
.bog  cotton, 
blind,  blind  of  one  eye. 

.a  keen,  a  wail,  a  lament. 
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Cappain  d’yarrag  ( caipin  dearg ) . a  red  cap. 

Casadh  an  tsugain . the  twisting  of  the  straw 

rope. 

Caubeen  ( caibin ) . a  hat,  literally  “little  cap,” 

the  diminutive  of  caib,  a 
cape,  cope,  or  hood. 

Ce  ad  mile  failte . A  hundred  thousand  welcomes! 

Ceanbhan  ( ceannci-bhan ) . bog  cotton.  See  Cannawaun. 

Cean  dubh  deelish  (aclieann  dubli  dhilis)..  Faithful  black  head,  dear  dark¬ 
haired  girl. 

Clairseach  . harp. 

Cleave  ( cliabh ) . a  basket,  a  creel. 

Clochaun  ( clochan ) . a  stone-built  cell,  stepping- 

stones. 

Coatamore  ( cota  mor) . a  great  coat,  an  overcoat. 

Codhladh  an  TSIONNAIGH . The  Fox’s  Sleep  (name  of  Irish 

air).  Pretending  death. 

Collauneen  ( coileainin ) . a  little  pup. 

Colleagh  cushmor  ( cailleach  cos-mor) . . .  .a  big-footed  hag. 

Colleen  bawn  ( cailin  ban) . a  fair-haired  girl. 

Colleen  dhas  ( cailin  deas) . pretty  girl. 

Colleen  dhas  crootha  nabo  ( cailin  deas 
cruidhte  na  m-bo) . the  pretty  milkmaid. 

Colleen  dhown . . . a  brown-haired  girl.  “Dhown” 

is  the  Munster  pronunciation 
of  donn,  brown. 

Colleen  rue  ( cailin  ruadli) . a  red-haired  girl. 

Collioch  ( caillcacli ) . an  old  hag,  a  witch. 

Collogue . .  collogue,  whispering ;  probably 

from  colloquy. 

Colloguin . talking  together,  colloquy. 

Coluim  ceil  (St.  Columbcille) . St.  Columba  of  the  cells.  The 

dove  of  the  cell. 

Comedher  (comether) . Come  hither. 

Conn  cead  catha .  . Conn  of  the  hundred  battles, 

King  of  Ireland  in  the  second 
century. 

Coolin  ( cuilin ) . . flowing  tresses,  or  back  hair. 

From  cul,  back. 

Coom  (cum) . hollow,  valley. 

Cotamore.  See  Coatamore. 

Coulaan  ( cuileann ) . a  head  of  hair. 

Creepie . a  three-legged  stool,  a  form  or 

bench. 

Creeveen  Eeveen  ( Cliraoibliin  aoibhinn) . .Delightful  Little  Branch. 

Crommeal  (croimbheal) . a  mustache. 

Cronan.  . . the  bass  in  music,  a  deep  note, 

a  humming. 

Croosheenin . whispering. 

Croppies . the  democratic  party — alluding 

to  their  short  hair,  or  round 


Crossans  (crosan) . 

Croubs  ( crub ) . 

Cruach . 

Cruachan  na  Feinne 
Cruadabhill . 


heads. 

.gleeman,  gleemen. 
a  paw,  clumsy  fingers, 
a  conical-topped  mountain,  a 
stack. 

Croghanof  theFena  of  Erin. 
Dabhilla’s  rock,  a  lookout  on 
the  coast  of  Dublin. 
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Cruiskeen  ( cruiscin ) . a  flask,  a  little  jar,  a  cruet. 

Cruistin . tlirowing. 

Cruit .  . a  harp. 

Cubreton  (cu -Breatan) . a  man’s  name,  the  hero  of 

Britain. 

Cur  coddoigh . comfortable. 

Curp  an  duoul  ( corp  o'n  diabhal ) . Body  to  the  devil ! 

Cushla  Machree  (a  chuisle  mo  chroidhe).  .Pulse  of  my  heart. 

Cussamuck  ( cusamuc ) . leavings,  rubbish,  remains. 

Daltheen  ( dailtin ) . a  foster  child  ;  also  a  puppy. 

Dar-a-chreesth  (Dar  Criost) . By  Christ  ! 

Dauny  {dona) . puny,  weak. 

Dawnshee  (from  damliainsi) . acuteness. 

Deeshy . . small,  delicate. 

Deoch  an  dorais . . . the  parting  drink,  the  stirrup- 

cup. 

Deoch  Shlainte  an  Riogh . Health  to  the  King  ! 

Dhudeen  ( duidin ) . a  short  pipe,  what  the  French 

call  brule-gueule. 

Dhuragh  ( duthracht ) . a  generous  spirit,  something 

extra. 

Dilsk,  dulse  ( duileasc ) . sea-grass,  dulse. 

Dina  magh  ( Daoine  maitlie) . the  good  people,  the  fairies. 

Doony.  See  Dauny. 

Draherin  o  machree  (Dreabhraithrin  o! 

mo  chroidhe)  . O  little  brother  of  my  heart. 

Drimin  don  dilis  (Dhruimeann  donn  dhi- 

leas) . Dear  brown  cow. 

Drimmin  (i dhruimeann ) . a  white-backed  cow. 

Drimmin  dhu  dheelish  (literally,  the  dear 
cow  with  the  white  back,  but  used  figur¬ 
atively  in  Ireland) . name  of  a  famous  Irish  air. 

Drimmin  dubh  dheelish  {Dhruimeann 

dubh  dhileas) . white-back  cow. 

Drinawn  dhunn  {droighnean  donn) . brown  blackthorn. 

Droleen  (dreoilin) . the  wren . 

DROOTH . thirst  {cf.  “drought”). 


Eibhlin  a  ruin . Dear  Ellen. 

Eibhul  ( uibeal ) . clew. 

Erenach  (airchinneach) . a  steward  of  church  lands,  a 

caretaker. 

Eric  {eiric) . a  compensation  or  fine,  a  ran¬ 

som. 

Erin  Slangthagal  go  bragh  {Eire  Sldinte 
geal  go  brath) . . Erin,  a  bright  health  forever. 


Fadh  ( fada ) . tall,  long. 

Fag-a-Bealach  {Fag  an  Bealach) . Clear  the  way!  Sometimes 

Faugh  a  Ballagh  ! 

Faughed . despised. 

Faysh  {feis) . a  festival. 

Feadaim  ma’s  ail  liom . I  Can  if  I  Please  (name  of  Irish 

air). 

Feascor  {feascar) . evening. 

Feurgortach  (fear  gortach) . hungry-grass  :  a  species  of 

mountain  grass,  supposed  to 

cause  fainting  if  trod  upon. 

Flaugholoch  ( tlaitheamhlach ) . princely,  liberal. 
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Foosther . . 

Footy . 

Fosgail  an  dorus . 

Frechans  (fraochan ) . 

Fuilleltjah  (fail  a  Hugh) 
Fuirseoir . 


.fumbling. 

small,  mean,  insignificant. 
Open  the  Door  (name  of  Irish 
air). 

a  mountain  berry ;  huckle¬ 
berries. 

an  exclamation, 
a  juggler,  buffoon. 


Gad . 

Gancaners.  See  Gean-canach. 
Garnavilla  (Gardlia  an  bhilej . 

Garran  more  ( gearran  mor). . . . 

Garron  (gear an) . 

Geall  . 

Gean-canach . . 


Geasa . 

Geersha  (girseach) 

Geocach . 

Gilly  (giolla) . 


withe,  etc.,  for  attaching  cows. 

The  Garden  of  the  Tree  ;  a  place 
near  Caher. 

Garran,  a  hack  horse,  a  geld¬ 
ing  ;  more ,  “  big.” 
hack  or  gelding,  a  horse, 
a  pledge,  a  hostage, 
a  love  talker ;  a  kind  of  fairy 
appearing  in  lonesome  val¬ 
leys. 

an  obligation,  vow,  bond. 

■  a  little  girl, 
a  gluttonous  stroller, 
servant ;  hence  the  names  Gil¬ 


christ,  Gilpatrick,  Kilpatrick, 
Gilbride,  Kilbride,  etc.  (Gi¬ 
olla- Chriosda,  servant  of 
Christ ;  giolla- Phaidrig,  ser¬ 
vant  of  Patrick,  etc.). 

Girsha.  See  Geersha. 

Go- DE-THU,  MAY OURNEEN  SLAUN  (Go  dteith 

tu  mo  mhuirnin  slan) . May  you  go  safe,  my  darling  ; 

i.e.  Farewell. 

Go  leor . plenty,  a  sufficiency,  enough. 

Gollam  ( Golamh ) . a  name  of  Milesius,  the  Spanish 

progenitor  of  the  Irish  Mile¬ 
sians. 

Gomeral . a  fool,  an  oaf. 

Gommoch  (gamach) . a  stupid  fellow. 

Gomsh . otherwise  “  gumption  ” — sense, 

acuteness. 

Gorsoon,  Gossoon  (garsun) . a  boy;  an  attendant^/.  French 

gargon). 

Gosther  (gastuir) . prate,  foolish  talk. 

Goulogue  (gabhalog) . a  forked  stick. 

Gracie  og  mo  chroidhe . Young  Gracie  of  my  heart. 

Grah  (gradh)  . . love. 

Gramachree  (gradh  mo  chroidhe) . Love  of  my  heart. 

Gramachree  ma  colleen  oge,  Molly 
asthore  (gradh  mo  chroidhe  mo  cailin  og, 

Molly  a  stoir) . Love  of  my  heart  is  my  young 

girl,  Molly,  my  treasure. 


Grammachree  ma  cruiskeen  (gradh  mo 

chroidhe,  etc.) . Love  of  my  heart  my  little  jug. 

Grawls . children. 

Greenan  (grianan) . a  summer  house,  a  veranda, 

a  sunny  parlor. 


Gushas.  See  Geersha. 
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Hullagone  ( Uaill  a  chan) 

Iar  Connaught . 

Inagh  ( An-eadh ) . 

Inch  ( inse ) . 

Irishian . 


Jackeen, 


an  Irish  wail,  grief,  woe. 

Western  Connaught. 

Is  it  ?  Indeed, 
an  island. 

(English  word)  one  skilled  in 
the  Irish  language. 

a  fop,  a  cad,  a  trickster. 


Kathaleen  Bawn  ( Caitlin  ban) . 

Read  mille  faulte  ( cead  mile  faille) 
Keen.  See  Caoine . 

Kierawaun  aboo . 

Kimmeens . . . 

Kinkora  ( Cionn  C'oradh). ... . 

Kipeen  ( cipin )  . 

Kish  ( ceis ) . 

Kishogue  ( cuiseog ) . 

Kitchen . 

Kithogue  ( ciotog ) . 

Knockawn  ( cnocan ) . 

Knock  Cuhtiie  ( cnoc  coise) . 


.Fair-haired  Kathleen. 

.A  hundred  thousand  welcomes! 
the  deatli-cry  or  lament  over 
the  dead. 

.Kirwan  forever!  Hurrah  for 
Kirwan ! 

.sly  tricks. 

.“The  Head  of  the  Weir,”  the 
royal  residence  of  Brian  Boru. 
.a  bit  of  a  stick. 

.a  large  wicker  basket. 

.a  wisp  of  straw,  a  stem  of  corn, 
a  blade  of  grass. 

.anything  eaten  with  food,  a 
condiment. 

.  the  left  hand. 

.a  hillock. 

.the  mountain-like  foot. 


Lan . 

Lanna . 

Launah  Wallah  ( Lan  an  Mhala) 

Leanan  Sidhe . 

Leibhionna . 

Lenaun  ( leanan ) .  . 

Leprechaun . 

Lonneys  ...  . 

Lullai.O  (Liui gh  liuigh  leo) . 

Lusmores  ( his  mor) . 


full. 

i.e.  alanna,  child  (which  see), 
the  full  of  the  bag. 

Fairy  sweetheart, 
a  platform  or  deck, 
a  sweetheart,  or  a  fairy  lover. 

,  a  mischievous  elf  or  fairy.1 
expression  of  surprise. 

Scream,  scream  with  them ! 

(Burthen-words  in  lullabjn) 
.a  foxglove,  fairy-finger  plant. 


Ma  bouchal  (Mo  bhuachaill) . My  boy. 

Machree  (mo  chroidhe) . My  heart. 

Ma  colleen  dhas  crutheen  na  mbho . “  The  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her 

Cow,”  a  famous  Irish  air. 

Magha  brac-h  (amach  go  bragh) . out  for  ever. 

Mai-iurp  on  duoul  (Mo  chorp  on  deabhal).  .My  body  to  the  devil ! 

Malavogue . to  trounce,  to  maul. 

Mavourneen  (Mo  mhuirnin) . My  darling. 

Merin  (meirin) . a  boundary,  a  mark. 

Mille  murdher  (mile  murder)  . A  thousand  murders  ! 

Millia  murther . A  thousand  murders  (a  com¬ 

mon  ejaculation). 

Mo  bhron . My  sorrow. 

Mo  biiuaichailin  buidiie . My  yellow-haired  little  boy. 

Mo  bouchal  (Mo  bhuachaill) . My  boy. 

Mo  craoibhan  cno  (Mo  chraoibhin  cno)  . .  .My  little  branch  of  nuts. 


1  The  popular  idea  in  Ireland  is  that  if  you  catch  one  working  at  his  usual  occupation 
(behind  a  hedge)  of  shoemaking,  and  do  not  take  your  eyes  off  him,  which  he  endeavors 
to  induce  his  captor  by  various  ruses  to  do,  he  will  discover  where  treasure  is  hidden. 
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Mo  croidhe  (Mo  chroidhe) 

Moidhered . 

Mo  leun  (Mo  lean ) . 

MO  MHUIRNIN . 

Monadaun  ( monadan ) _ 

Mononia  (Munster) . 

Moreen  (morrin) . 


Moryah  (mar  ’ dh  eadli) 
Moy  mell  (Magh  meall) 

Mulvatiiered . 

Musha  (Ma  is  eadh). . . 


Nacii  mbaineann  sin  do . 

Neil  Dhuv  (Mali  Dubh) .... 

Nharrough  (narrach) . 

Nigi  ( naoi ) . 

Ni  mheallfar  me  aris . 

Nora  creina  (Nora  chriona) 


.My  heart. 

.same  as  “  bothered.” 

.  My  sorrow. 

.My  darling, 
a  bog  berry. 

.Latinized  form  of  Irish  Mum- 
han,  pronounced  “  Moo-an.” 
the  diminutive  of  Mor.  a 
woman’s  name,  now  obsolete. 
Grandmother, 
but  for. 

.The  Plain  of  Knolls — a  druidic 
paradise. 

.worried. 

.well  (in  such  phrases  as  “Well, 
how  are  you?”  “Well,  how 
are  all  ?  ”)  Also,  If  it  is  !  Well 
indeed ! 

,  (him)  whom  that  does  not  con¬ 
cern  (Irish  air), 
black-haired  Neil. 

.cross,  ill-tempered. 

.  nine. 

.1  shall  not  be  deceived  again. 
.Wise  Norali  (an  Irish  air). 


Och  hone  . exclamation  expressing  grief. 

Ochone  Machree  ( Ochon  too  chroidhe) . . .  .Alas,  my  heart ! 

Oge  ( og ), . young. 

Oh.  magra  hu,  Ma  grienchree  hu  (O  mo 
ghradh  tliu !  Mo  ghraidhin  croidhe  thu  ! .  O  my  love  thou  art !  My  heart’s 

loving  pity  thou  art  ! 

Ollaves  ( ollamh ) . a  doctor  of  learning,  professor. 

Omadhaun  (amadan) . a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Oro . an  exclamation. 

Owna  bwee  (Amain  bhuidhe) . Yellow  river. 

Owny  na  COPPAL  (Eoghan  na  capall ) . Owen  of  the  horses. 


Padhereens  (paidrin,  from  paidir,  the 

pater) . the  Rosary  beads. 

Pastheen  finn  (paistin  fionn) . little  fair-haired  child. 

Pattern . (English  word)  a  gathering  at 

a  saint’s  shrine,  well,  etc.  ; 
festival  of  a  patron  saint. 


Paudareens.  See  Padhereens. 

Paugh . 

Pearla  an  bhrollaigh  bhain  . 

Phaidrig  na  Pib  (Padraig  na  bpiop) 

Phillalew  (fuil  el-luadh) . 

PlNCIN.  See  PlNKEEN. 

Pinkeen  (pincin) . 

Planxty  (plaingstigh) . 

Pogue  (pog) . 

Polshee . 

Polthoge  (palltog) . 

Poreens  (poirin,  a  small  stone) . 


flutter,  panting. 

Pearl  of  White  Breast  (Irish  air). 
.Patrick  of  the  pipes;  Paddy 
the  piper. 

.a  ruction,  hullabaloo. 

a  very  small  fish,  a  stickleback. 
.Irish  dance  measure, 
a  kiss. 

diminutive  of  Polljo 
.a  thump  or  blow, 
small,  ajiplied  to  small  pota¬ 
toes. 
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Poteen  ( poitin ) . 


.  (literally,  a  little  pot)  a  still ; 
hence  illicit  whisky. 


Rann  . a  verse,  a  saying,  a  rhyme. 

Rath . a  circular  earthen  mound  or 

fort,  very  common  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  popularly  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  fairies. 

Ree  Shamus  ( Righ  Seamus ) . King  James. 

Rhua  ( ruadh ) .  . red  or  red-haired. 

Roisin  Dubh . Black  Little  Rose. 

Rose  Galb  ( Roise  Geal) . Fair  Rose. 

Rory  oge  ( Ruaidhri  og) . young  Rory. 

Salachs  ( salach ) . dirty,  untidy  people. 

Sallies  ( saileog ) . .a  willow,  willows. 

Savourneen  dheelish  (’S amhuirnin  dhilis) And  my  faithful  darling. 

Scalpeen  (from  scalp ) . . a  fissure,  a  cleft. 

Scut  (scud) . a  thing  of  little  worth. 

Sean  von  vocht  ( sean  bliean  bhocht) . poor  old  woman. 

Shamous  ( Seamus ) . James. 

Shan  Dhu . dark  John. 

Shan  More . big  John. 

Shane  Ruadh . red-haired  John. 

Shan  Van  Vogh  (an  Tsean  Bliean  Bhocht)  Poor  Old  Woman. 

Sharoose  (Searbhas) . bitterness. 

Shebeen  ( sibin ) .  . a  place  for  sale  of  liquor,  gen¬ 

erally  illicit. 

Sheein .  young  pollack,  or  of  any  fish. 


Sheelah  (Sighle) . . 

Shee  Molly  mo  store  (Si  Molly  mo  stor) 
Sheila  ni  Gara  (Sighle  ni  Ghadhra) . 


Shillelagh 


m 


Celia. 

.It ’s  Molly  is  my  treasure. 

.Celia  O'Gara  (an  allegorical 
name  of  Ireland). 

Shemus  Rua  (Seamus  Ruadh) . red  (haired)  James. 

Shillaly,  Shillelah . an  oak  stick,  a  cudgel.  From 

the  wood  of 
County  Wicklow. 

Shilloo . a  shout. 

Shoheen  ho,  Shoheen  sho  (Seoithin  seoidh )  Burthen  words  of  lullaby. 

Hush-a-by. 

Shooling . . . strolling,  wandering.  From  the 

word  siubhal ,  tramping. 

Shough  (seach) . a  turn,  a  blast  or  draw  of  a 

pipe. 

Shugudhein  (’Seadh  go  deimliin) . Yes,  indeed  !_ 

Shule  agra  (SiubhaU  a  gliradli) . Walk,  love  ;  i.e.  Come,  my  love. 

Shulers  (siublialoir,  a  walker) . tramps. 

Sios  agus  sios  liom . Up  with  me  and  down  with  me. 

Slaintegeal,  mavourneen . Bright  health,  my  darling. 

Slainte  go  bragh  (Slainte  go  bhratli) . Health  forever  ! 

Slan  leat  ! . Adieu  !  Farewell ! 

Sleeveen . a  sly,  cunning  fellow.  From 

sliobh,  sly. 

Slewsthering .  . flattering. 

Sliabh  na  m-ban . The  Mountain  of  the  Women. 

Smaddher . . to  break.  From  smiot,  a  frag¬ 

ment. 

Smiddhereens . small  fragments.  Probably 

from  smiot,  as  above. 
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Smulluck  ( smullog ) .  . 

Soggarth  aroon  ( Sliagairt  a  ruin) 
Sonsy  . 

Soother . 

Sowkins . . 

Spaeman . . 

Spalpeen  ( spailpin ) . 


Sparth  ( spairt )  . 

Spidhogue  (spideog) . . . 
Sprahauns  ( spreasan ) 
Sthreel  ( straoileadh ) . 
Stookawn  ( stuacan )... 

Stravaiging . 

Stronshuck  ( stroinse ) 
SUANTRAIGHE . 

Suggawn  ( tsugan ). . . . 


a  fillip. 

Dear  Priest ! 

happy,  pleasant.  Probably 
from  sonas,  happiness, 
to  wheedle.  From  the  English, 
.soul. 

fortune-teller. 

a  common  laborer  ;  also  a  con¬ 
ceited  fellow  with  nothing 
in  him. 

.  wet  turf. 

.  a  puny  thing  or  person. 

.an  insignificant  fellow. 

.a  slut,  a  sloven, 
a  lazy,  idle  fellow. 

.rambling, 
a  big  lazy  woman. 

.a  sleeping  or  cradle  song. 

.a  rope  of  hay  or  straw. 


Tarbh . 

Th’  an  am  an  Dhia  ( D’anam  do  Dhia) 
The  Cruiskeen  Lawn  ( Cruisgin  lan) 

Thraneen,  traneen  ( traithnin ) . 

Thuckeens  ( tuicin ) . 

Tilloch  ( tulach ) . 

Tir  fa  Tonn  (Tir  fa  Tonn) . 

Tir-na-mboo  (Tir  na  m-beo) . 

Tirnanoge  ( Tir  nan  og) . 

Trumauns  ( troman ) . 

Tug . 


bull. 

My  soul  to  God  ! 

Full  little  flask  or  jar. 
a  little  ;  a  trifle  ;  a  stem  of  grass, 
an  ill-mannered  little  girl, 
small  plot  of  land,  a  hillock. 
Land  under  the  wave — Hol¬ 
land. 

Land  of  the  live  (beings). 
Land  of  the  young, 
a  reel  on  a  spindle, 
the  middleband  of  a  flail. 


Uchluaim . - . the  breast  or  front  hem  of  a 

sail. 

Ulican.  See  Hullagone. 

Ullagone  ( ullagon ).  See  Hullagone. 

Usha.  See  Musha  (rnhuise). 

. . Alas!  Oine,  ay  de  mi ! 


Weenock  ('mhaoineacli) . 

Weeshee  ( weeshy ) . 

Weira,  Wirra.  See  Wurra. 

What  Hollg  is  on  you? . 

Wirrasthrue  (0  Mhuire  is  truagh) 

Wirrastrue  (’Mhuire  is  truagh) . . . 
Wisha.  See  Musha. 

Wommasin . 

Wurra  ( A  Mhuire) . 


Yeos. 


O  treasure, 
little.  From  wee. 

.  What  are  you  about  ? 

.0  Mary,  it  is  sad  !  (an  ejacula¬ 
tion  to  the  Virgin). 

Mary  !  ’t  is  a  pity  ! 

.strolling. 

O  Mary!  (i.e.  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin)  • 

(English  word)  yeomen. 
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Actor  and  Gleeman .  9  3686 
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Address  of  a  Drunkard 
to  a  Bottle  of  Whis¬ 
ky  . Le  Fanu...  5  1946 
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Association  . Kelvin  ...  5  1784 

Adieu . Armstrong.  1  25 
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Adown'the  leafy  lane ..  Mac  Aleese  6  2111 

Adam,  Maitre,  Father 

Prout  on .  6  2339 

Adamnan  and  Fin- 
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Adventure,  See 
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After  Aughrim . Geogpiegan.  4  1254 


.  Moore 


7  2536 
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the  Irish  of 
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Age  of  a  Dream . Johnson 

- -  ancient  Irish  rec¬ 
ords  .  2  viii,  x 

Aghahoe,  Ruins  of .  8  3020 
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- Success  dependent 
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•  We’ll  See  About  It 
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Ah,  huntsman  dear  ...  Griffin  .. 

Ah  Man  . Mac  Fall.. 

Ah,  see  the  fair  chivalry 

come  . Johnson  . 

Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neal,. Waller  ... 


2  425 
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“Ah  then  ;  who  is  that 

there  talkin’  ?” . Keeling  ...  5 
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- -  Glen  .  7 

JrtL—  The  Glen  of.  See 
A  Patrick  Sheehan. 

Aid  Finlaith,  King  of 

Ireland  .  7 

Aidne  . 4 

Alleach  (mountain).  See 
Innishowen. 

Aileel  Mor,  King  of  Con¬ 
naught  .  7 

Aileen  . Banim  ....  1 

Ailill’s  Death,  King  ...Stokes  ...  8 
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Aim  of  the  Society  of 

United  Irishmen .  6 

Air,  The  Host  of  the..  Yeats  .....  9 
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of  .  3 

‘Akim-Foo  ’  . Butler  ...  2 
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Hinkson.  9 

All  hail  1  Holy  Mary.  .  .Keegan  ...  5 
All  human  things  are 
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All  natural  things  in 

balance  lie . O’Donnell.  7 

All  Souls  Eve . Shorter  ..  8 

Night,  beliefs  about . 8 
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All  the  heavy  days  are 

over  . Yeats 

“All  the  Talents,  The 

Ministry  of”  . Barrett  ...  X 

All  ye  who  love  the 

spriDg  time  . Blake  ....  1 

Allegory,  An . Hyde  . 10 

Allen,  F.  M . See  E.  Downey. 

Allen  and  the  insurrec¬ 

tion  of  Tyrone 

and  Desmond  .  7 

- The  Hill  of  .  7  2709, 

- of  the  mighty 
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- 'William  O’Meara, 

The  Manchester 

Martyr  .  7  2608;  9 
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Almhain,  Battle  of . O’Donovan.  7  2709 

Almhuin  of  Leinster .  4  1454 

Alpine  solitudes  .  4  135,7 

‘Alps,  Hours  of  Exer¬ 
cise  in  the’ . Tyndall  ..  9  3478 

‘Am  I  remembered  f  ’ .  .  .M’Gee  ....  6  2225 
Am  I  the  slave  they 

say?  . Banim  ....  1  56 

Amazing  Ending  of  a 

Charade  . Crommelin.  2  751 

Ambition,  Swift  on  .  9  3378 

- of  the  Irish  PatriotPHiLLiPS  ..  8  2892 

‘Amboyna,  The  Relation 

of  ’  .  6  2573 

America,  A  Farewell  to.WiLDE  ....  9  3599 

- Abp.  Ireland  on .  5  1664 

- and  Ireland  .  9  3328 

- Education  in  .  X  334 

- -  Goldsmith  on  .  4  1366 
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. .  . O'Brien  ...  7  2617 
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Home  Rule .  8  2926 
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ple  .  1  331 
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- the  reeds,  round 

waters  blue  ....Milligan...  6  2437 
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A  nation  once  again . •  •  1  xvii 

A  Nation  once  again..  Davis  . 
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‘An  Gioblach&n  ’ . Hayes  - 10  3977 
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cal  contents  of .  8  2973 
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value  of .  4 
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- ‘  Music  of  Ireland  ’.Bunting 
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the  .  8  2968 
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Note. —  See  ‘  The  Sunniness  of  Irish  Life.’ 
The  biographies  of  the  authors  whose  works 
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terial  —  as  do  also  the  reminiscences  and 
memoirs  given  in  ‘  Irish  Literature.’ 
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6 

3 


vii 

739 

3428 


of  Irish  literature. 

- of  Irish  wit  and 

humor  . 

Antium,  Nero  at  . 

Antrim  . .  9 

- Lord  :  origin  of 

bloody  hand  in 

his  coat-of-arms .  7  2856 

•  - -  Mountains  of .  <j  2275 

•  - Remains  of  coal¬ 

mining  on  the 

coast  of .  6  2279 

Round  Towers  at .  6  2277,  3491 


Anuaill .  2 

Aoife  . .  4 


Only  Son  of 


. Gregory 


Aongus  Ceile  Dg .  4 


629 

1449 

1426 

1651 


Apologia  . Wilde  ....  9  3592 

Apostle  of  Temperance 

in  Dublin . Mathew  ...  6  2397 

Apparitions  (see  also 

Ghosts)  .  2  556 

Appius  .  5  1847 

Arabian  Nights,  The, 

Burton  on  .  2  404 

Arab’s  Farewell  to  His 

Steed ,  The  . Norton  ...  7  2584 
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Arbor  Hill,  Lines  on  the 

Burying  Ground  of.  ..Emmet  ....  3  1094 
Archer  (character  in 
‘The  Beaux’ 

Stratagem’)  .  3  1165 

- Sanders,  and  Allen 

planning  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Ty¬ 
rone  and  Des¬ 
mond  .  7  2852 

Architecture,  arch¬ 
aeology,  etc. 

- Splendors  of  Tara, 

The  . Hyde  . 4  1610 

- Ancient  Irish  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Re¬ 
mains  . Petrie  ....  8  2880 

- Northmen  in  Ire¬ 
land,  The  . Stokes  ....  8  3239 

- Forts,  Crosses,  and 

Round  Towers.  .  Wakeman 

and  Cooke.  9  3482 

- in  Ireland .  8  3238  ;  9  3484 

‘ - Early  Christian’ .Stokes  ....  8  3238 

Arcomin,  The  plain  of .  5  1733 

‘Arctic  Hero,  Death  of 

.  an  ’  . Alexander.  1  10 

Arderry.  The  Barony  of .  4  1573 

Ardes,  The .  e  2°78 

Ard-Fileas  . 4  1591 

Ardigna  Bay  .  <j  2223 

Ardmore,  Round  Towers 

at  . . 9  3492 

Ardnalee  (scene  of 

.  P°em>  •  ■  .  5  1865 

Ardrahan,  Normans  at .  3  899 

Ardrossan  .  2  647 

Ardtenent  Castle  .  7  2853 

Argonautic  expedition, 

Irish  version  of  .  7  2672 

Arklow,  Beautiful  sce¬ 
nery  near  .  7  2532 

Armagh,  Aldfrid  in  .  o  2375 

- Canon  of,  Cathald 

Maguire,  cited .  7  271S 

- watered  by  Lough 

Neagh  .  g  2277 

‘Armonica,’  Benjamin 

Franklin’s  invention .  7  2692,  2702 

Armstrong,  Edmund 

John  .  4  24 

- G.  F.  S.  See  Sav- 

age-Armstrong. 

Army  and  Navy  Mutiny 

Bills  . ' .  6  2178 

-  Irish  soldiers  in 

the  English  .  8  3062 

- See  Inniscarra  .  .  .  Buckley  .  .  1  351 

- See  Saxon  Shilling « 

a  ,,77l,e,  . Buggy  ....  1  35s 

Arnold,  M.,  on  Celtic 

melancholy  .  3  viii  ;  9  3360 

“ - on  Celtic  style .  2  xyi 

Arraglen,  Kate  of . Lane  .  5  1863 

Arrah!  Bridgid  Mac 

Sheehy  . Hogan  ....  4  1594 

Arran,  Earl  of.  a 
^  Monk  of  the  Screw .  2  797 

- and  Architecture  in 

1  reland  .  9  3484 

- and  learning  Dis¬ 
semination"  0  f 

Irish  .  4  1599 

- Egyptian  Art.  ..  .Wiseman  ..  9  3630 
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-  Ireland  and  the 

Arts  . Yeats  ... 

■Leonardo’s  ‘Man¬ 
ila  Lisa’  . Dowdbn 

-Life,  Art,  and  Na¬ 
ture  . Wilde  . . 

-  of  acting,  The  . 

■  of  Pleasing . Steele  .. 

-  of  Thomas  Hardy, 

The  ’ . .Johnson 


Art’s  Lough  . Gbeene 

Arts  and  Leaning  in 

America  . Berkeley  ..  1 

- Ireland  and  the.  .Yeats  .  9 

Aryan  race,  Celtic  a 

branch  of  the .  3 


3661 

877 

3578 

2473 

3206 

1694 

1423 

180 

3661 


xvii 

3032 

3138 


As  beautiful  Kitty . Shanly  ...  8 

As  chimes  that  flow .  .  .  Sigerson  ..  8 

As  down  by  Banna’s 

banks  .  .  .' . Ogle  .  7  2734 

As  flow  the  rivers  ....Russell  ..  8  3002 

As  from  the  sultry  townlRWiN .  5  1675 

As  X  roved  out  at  Faha. Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8  3299 

- one  summer’s 

morning  . .  .  Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8  3277 

As  once  our  Saviour  and 

Saint  Peter . Hyde  . 10  3823 

As  Rochefoucault  h  i  s 

maxims  drew . Swift  ....  9  3380 

As  the  breath  of  the 

musk-rose  . Parnell  ..  7  2873 

Asaroe,  Abbey . Allingham.  1  13 

Ashanee  .  6  2356 

Ashburnham,  I.  o  r  d  , 
owner  of  Stowe  Col- 
- -lection  of  Irish  manu¬ 
scripts  .  7  2673 

Ass,  The,  and  the 

Orangeman’s  daughter .  8  3268 

Assaroe  .  6  2354 

Assaye,  Irish  soldiers  at .  8  3062 

Assonant  rhyme,  Mr. 

Guest  on .  4  viii 

Aston,  Sir  Arthur, 

Killed  at  Drogheda . . .  7  2568 

Astronomical  proof  of 
antiquity  of  Irish  an¬ 
nals  .  2  ix 

Astronomy. 

- Distance  of  the 

Stars,  The . Ball .  1  36 

- V  e  n  u  s.  Hesperus 

and  Phosphor  ..Clarke  ...  2  601 

- What  the  Stars  are 

Made  of . Ball .  1  41 

At  early  dawn  I  once 

had  been . Walsh  ....  9  3507 

At  Fredericksburg ,  Dec. 

IS,  1862  . O’Reilly  ..  7  2831 

At  Sea  . Roche  ....  8  2966 

At  Tarah  to-day  in  this 

awful  hour . Mangan  ...  6  2360 

At  the  dance  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  . Walsh  ...  9  3503 

‘At  the  mid-hour  of 

night  ’  . Moore  ....  7  2525 

Athboy  in  Meath  .  5  1738 

Athenry,  The  plains  at .  3  859 

Athens  and  the  Rock  of 

Cashel . Mahaffy  ..  6  2334 

Athlone,  Battle  of  .  9  ix 

Athnowen,  Scenery 

around  .  1  353 
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Ath-Seanalgh  (Bally- 

shannon)  .  a  (j39 

Athy,  Father  Lalor  of, 

and  Father  Keogh .  4  1200 

Athy,  Prior  at,  Richard 
Oveton,  Killed  at 

Drogheda  .  7 

Atkinson,  Sarah  .  l 

Atlantis,  The  Island  of.  Croly  .  2 

Auctioning  Off  One’s 

Relatives  . Sheridan  .  8 

xAughrim,  After  . Geoghegan.  4 

Battle  of . 3  829;  7  2820;  9  lx 

-  Limerick,  and  the 
Boyne,  Old  sold¬ 
iers  of .  3 


573 

28 

749 

3105 

1254 


057 


August  Weather . Tynan- 

,  Hinkson  .  9 

Auld  Ireland . O’Keeffe  . .  7 

Australia,  In  Exile  in.  .Orp.  .  7 

Autobiography  of  Wolfe 

Tone .  9 

- of  Wolfe  Tone,  New 

edition,  ed.  byO’BRiEN  ...  7  2604 


345S 

2771 

2837 

3414 


- of  Wolfe  Tone,  TheTONE  .  9  3421 

Autochthonous  litera¬ 
ture  of  Ireland  repre¬ 
sented  in  ‘  Irish  Lit¬ 
erature  ’  . 

Ave  Imperatrix  . Wilde 

Avoca,  the  Vale  of 

(half-tone  engraving) Moore  ....  7 
‘Avoid  all  Steioardships 
of  Church  or  Kill  ’ 

(Irish  Rann)  . 10 

Avon,  The  (river)  .  7 

Avon-bwee  .  4 

Avondale,  Parnell  at .  7  2610 

Avonmore,  Lord,  a 
Monk  of  the 

Screw  .  2 

- and  Father 

O’Leary  .  7 


2  vii 
9  3588 

7  2532 


3833 

2532 

1255 


787 


2794 


Azarias,  Brother  .  . .  SeeP.  F.  Mullaney. 


E. 

Bacchanalian  Songs. 

See  also  Conviviality .  6  x,  xi 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin 
(character  in  ‘  School 

for  Scandal’)  .  8  3099 

Back  Stairs  to  Dublin 

Castle  .  3  889 

Bacon,  Macaulay  ared..MiTCHEL  ..  6  2444 

- Macaulay  on  .  O  2445,  2447 

Baconian  philosophy 
and  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  compared  .  <J  2450 

Bacon’s  discovery  of  the 

inductive  method  .  <1  2448 

Badajos,  Irish  soldiers 

at  .  8  3063 

Baethgalach,  a  hero  of 

Munster  .  7  2711 

Bagenal,  Harry,  killed 
at  battle  of  Beal- 

an-atha-buidh  .  3  928,  957 

- —King  . Daunt  ....  3  817 

- on  Duelling .  3  817 

Baile’s  Strand,  Con- 

laoch  lands  at  .  4  1427 

Baithin  and  St.  Colum- 

cille  .  4  1620 

Bala,  The  Waves’  Le¬ 
gend  on  the  Strand  o/Todhunret.  9  3404 
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Balaklava,  and  the 
Charge  of  the  Light 


Baldoyle,  Father  Keogh 


Balfour  on  Dean  Swift .  3  vii 

Balinconlig,  Folk  tale  of .  3  1147 

Ball,  Sib  Robert  Sta- 

well  .  1  36 

Ballach-boy,  The  day  of .  3  2356 

Ballad,  A . Moobb  ....  7  2539 

- Mongers  .  9  3683 

- of  Father  Oilligan.YEiA'rs  ....  9  3702 

Ballads,  Anonymous 
Verse,  and  Street 

Songs  . Hand  .  8  3263 

‘ - -of  Blue  Water ’.  .Roche  ....  8  2961 

Ballaghaderreen,  ‘  The 

Lost  Saint’  acted  at .  4  1650 

Ballina,  Fishing  at  .  4  1519 

Bailinacarthy,  Folk  tale 

of  .  3  708 

Ballinasloe,  Jenny  f  rom  St  beet  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8  3289 

— — Fair  of  .  4  1636 

Ballincollig,  Enlisting 

at  . 7 .  1  351 

Bailintubber,  Fair  of .  3  653 

Ballitore,  Scenes  of 

‘  Ninety-eight  ’at .  5  1887 

Ballycastle,  Remains  of 

coal-mining  at .  6  2279 

Ballydivelin,  The  fight 
of  the  Mahonys  un¬ 
der  the  tower  of  .  7  2853 

B  a  1  1  y  h  o  y  station, 

Cockle-pickers  at  .  1  108 

Ballylee  .  9  3666 

Ballymena,  St.  Patrick 

at  .  6  2435 

Ballymooney  (scene  of 

a  song)  .  5  1935 

Ballymote,  Book  of .  3  629;  7  2663 

Ballymulligan,  The 
Mulligan  of,  as  a 

landlord  .  4  1574 

Ballynakill,  election  of 

1790  .  1  140 

Bally  Shannon,  Sars- 

field  at .  7  2S18 

Ballyshannon,  Hugh 

Roe  at  .  3  639 

Ballyshanny,  Scenery 

around  .  1  13 

■ — —Salmon  leap  at .  7  2550 

Balor  of  the  evil  eye .  3  xi 

- the  giant .  3  861 

Baltimore,  Scenery  near .  7  2602,  2852 

— —  Bay  . .' .  5  1743 

Banba,  Meave  among 

the  women  of .  7  2747 

Bandon  Fair . . .  6  2080 

Banim,  John  .  1  44 

- John  (portrait) .  1  41 

- inherently  Irish .  1  xi 

- Michael  .  1  59 

Banims,  The,  M.  F. 

Egan  on  .  5  vii 

‘  Banish  sorrow  ’  . Ogle  .  7  2736 

Banished  Defender,  The .  8  3269 

- from  Rome  .  2  748 

Bank  of  Ireland,  The 

(half-tone  engraving) .  3  788 

Bankers  in  Ireland  .  9  3367 

Banks  of  Banna,  The..  Ogle  .  7  2735 
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Bann,  The,  among  the 
leading  rivers  of 

Ulster  .  <> 

■ — - — ■  Bonfires  on .  3 

Banna,  The  Banks  of..  Ogle  .  7 

Banshee,  The . Allingham.  1 

- - -  The . Todhuntek.  9 

- -  Biddy  Brady’s  . .  .  Casey  ....  3 

- described  .  3 

■ - of  the  MacCarthys, 

The . Ceoker  ...  3 

Bantry  Bay  Expedition .  9 

- Folk  tales  of .  5  1803;  6 

- Harbor  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  9 

‘Bar,  The  Irish’ . O’Flanagan.  7 

Bard,  and  the  King  of 
the  Cats,  Seanchan 
the  . Wilde  ....  9 


- O’Hussey’s  Ode  to 

the  Maguire,  77ieMANGAN  .  .  6 

“ - ofErin.The”.  See  T.  Moobe. 

“ - of  Thomond,  The” See M. Hogan. 

Bardic  System,  The .  3 

Bards,  Costumes  of  the .  3 

- -  Decline  of  the .  3 

- described  .  3 

‘ - of  the  Gael  and 

Gall’  . Sigeeson  ..10 

- outlawed  by  Eng¬ 
land  .  9 

Baelow,  Jane  (por¬ 
trait)  .  1 

- M.  F.  Egan  on .  5 

Barmecides,  Time  of 

the  . Mangan  ...  6 

Barney  Maglone.  See  Wilson. 

Barney  O’Hea  . Loves  .  6 

Bamy  O’Reirdon,  the 

Navigator  . Lover  .  5 

Barr,  Saint,  meaning  of 

name  .  9 

BarrA  Colonel .  7 

Barrett,  Eaton  Stan- 

NARD  .  1 

- D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  .  6 

- Richard  and  Re¬ 
peal  .  9 


- Roger  :  Duel  with 

Judge  Egan  .  1 

Barri&re  du  Trone .  2 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah .  1 

- on  J.  P.  Curran .  2 

Barry,  Michael  Joseph .  1 

- the  actor .  5 

- William  Francis .  1 

- M.  F.  Egan  on  .  5 

Barry’s  painting  of  the 

Last  Judgment  .  6 

Basaltic  rocks  on  the 
shores  of  Lough 

Neagh  .  6 

Bastile,  The  .  2 

Bathe,  Father  John, 

slain  at  Drogheda  .  7 

Battle  of  Almhain . O’Donovan.  7 

- of  Beal-A  n-A  th  a- 

Buidh  . Drennan  ..  3 

— - — of  Dunholg . Hyde  .  4 

- of  Flanders  .  7 

- of  Fontenoy  (half 

tone  engraving) .  3 

- of  Landen .  7 
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Battle  of  the  Boyne  . 

- of  the  Factions  ..Carleton  .. 

‘ - of  Magh  Leana  .O’Curry  .. 

Battles  in  the  Book  of 

Leinster  . 

Bay  of  Biscay . Cherry  . . . 

Beaconsfleld ,  Lord  ....O'Connor  .. 

- Cranbourne  on . 

- on  early  marriages . 

- on  Sheil  . 7  xxvii ; 

Beag,  son  of  Buan  . 

Beal-An-Atha-  B  ui dh , 

Battle  of  . Drennan  .. 

Beal-an-a  t  h  a-Bhuidhe, 

The  Red  Hand  at . 

Bear,  An  Irish . 

- Dirge  of  O’ SullivanG  all.  an  an  . . . 

See  Bere. 

Bearhaven,  Morty  Oge 

of  . 

Beau  Tibbs  . Goldsmith. 

Beauing,  belling,  danc¬ 
ing,  drinking  . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  . 

Beauty,  Celtic  love  of . 

- Superstitions  about . 

‘Beaux’  Strategem, 

The’  . Farquhar.. 

Bee  mac  Cuanach  slain 

at  Bolgdun  . 

Bede  Venerable  de¬ 
scribes  Lindisfarne . 

Bedford,  Burke  on  the 

Duke  of  . 

‘  Bee,  The  ’  . 

Beehive  shaped  houses . 

Beekeeping  in  ancient 

Ireland . 

Before  I  came  across 

the  sea  . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  . 


7  2819 
2  472 

7  2664 

2  xii 

2  586 

7  2660 
6  2158 

6  2196 

8  3055 

4  1450 

3  928 

5  1753 

7  2794 

2  445 


2  445 

4  1326 


9  3312 

8  2973 

9  3672 

3  1165 

4  1625 
8  2882 

1  379 

4  1345 
8  2882 

5  1735 


9  3304 


Beginnings  of  Home 


Belfast  .  6  2113 

‘  Believe  me  if  all  those 
endearing  young 

charms’ . Moore  ....  7  2522 

Bell,  Robert .  1  165 

Bellamy,  Mrs.,  among 
the  Irish  actresses  on 

the  English  stage .  5  1919 

Bellefonds,  Marshal, 
commanding  army  of 

invasion  in  1692  .  7  2823 

Bellew,  Bishop,  of  Kil- 

lala  .  6  2232 

Bells  of  Shandon,  The.  Mahony  ..  0  2343 

Beloved,  do  you  pity  notWALSH  ...  9  3508 

Benhurb  .  4  1530 

Beneath  Blessington’s 

eyes  . Byron  ....  6  2289 

Beri-Edar,  The  scenery 

around  .  3  1185 

Bennett,  E.  A.,  on 

George  Moore  .  7  2483 

Beowulf,  Alliteration  in .  4  viii 

Bere  O’Sullivan  .  9  3658 

See  Bear. 

Beresford.  Lady  Fran¬ 
ces,  married  to  Henry 

Flood  .  3  1211 

Berkeley,  Bishop .  1  173 

- on  America .  5  1664 

Bernard,  Dr.,  dean  of 

Derry,  Goldsmith  on .  4  1380' 
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Bernard,  dean  of  Kil- 
rnore,  saved  at  Drog¬ 
heda  by  Cromwell  .  7  2570 

‘Beside  the  Fire’ .  4  1638,  1642 


.  Warburton.  9  3535 


Bethlehem  . . 

Beth  Peor .  1 

Between  us  may  roll  the 

severing  ocean  . Wilde  ....  9  3572 

Beyond  the  River . Read .  8  2924 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac  .  1  182 

- D.  J.  O'Donoghue 

on  the  wit  of .  6 

Bicycle,  To  my . Rolleston  .  7 
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Biddy  Brady’s  Banshee .  Casey 
Biggar  and  the  Land 

League  .  9 

Bindin’  the  Oats  . Coleman  . .  - 

Bingen  on  the  Rhine. .  .Norton  ...  7 

Bingham,  Sir  Richard  .  7 

Biography.  (Biographies  of  all  authors 
represented  precede  the  examples  of  their 
work.  Biographies  of  Celtic  authors 
quoted  in  translation  or  in  original  are  in 
Volume  X.) 

Biography  and  His¬ 
tory  .  9 

- Frederick  William 

Robertson  . Brooke  . . 

- Sheridan  as  OraforFiTZGERALD 

- -  Prince  of  Dublin 

Printers . Gilbert  . . 

- Origin  of 0’Co?inellH(mY  .... 

- Capture  of  Wolfe 

Tone  . O’Brien  .. 

- Why  Parnell  Went 

into  Politics  ....O’Brien  .. 

- Lord  Beaconsfleld.  O’ Connor  . 

- -  An  Irish  Musical 

Genius . . 

- Story ■  of  Grana 

Uaile  . Otway  . . . 

- Patrick  Sarsfleld, 

Earl  of  Lucan..  Onahan  ... 

- -A  Eulogy  of  Wash¬ 
ington  . Phillips  . 

Napoleon . Phillips 


xi 

610 

2586 

2857 


vli 

291 

1190 

1258 

1588 


7  2604 


2607 

2660 


7  2690 
7  2856 
7  2814 


8  2891 
8  2888 
2  586 


Biscay,  The  Bay  of. .  .  .Cherry 
Black  Book  of  St. 

Molaga . 7  2664 

- Castle  .  7  2853 

- Crom,  The  Sunday 

of  .  7  2719 

- Desert,  King  of  theHYDE  . 10  3713 

- Lamb,  The . Wilde  _  9  3569 

Thief,  The  .  3 


xxi 

3271 

xvi 

xviii 


Blackbird,  The  .  8 

- of  Derrycarn,  The .  3 

- made  nest  in  monk’s 

hand  .  2 

Blackburne,  E.  Owens .  See  Miss  Casey. 

Blackfriars,  Theater  in .  C  2348 

Blackie,  Professor,  on 
the  feudal  land  sys¬ 
tem  .  7  2864 

Blackpool  .  1  151 

Blacksmith  of  Limerick, 

The  . Joyce  .  5  1741 

Blackwater,  A.  D.  1603. 

Crossing  the  ...Joyce  .  5  1744 

- Battle  of  the .  5  1744;  7  2743 

- Great  meeting  at 

Teltown.  on  the .  5  1738 

- in  Ulster,  The .  6  2278 

—  River  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  3  916 

—  Talk,  by  the . Downing  ..  3  916 

—  The  Northern  , ...Kavanagh  ,  5  1732 
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Blackwood  and  Maginn .  G  2300 

Blacqui&re,  Sir  John, 

Anecdote  of .  1  131 

Blaize,  An  Elegy  on 

Madam . Goldsmith.  4  1382 

Blake,  James,  sent  to 
Spain  to  poison 

Hugh  Roe .  7  2746 
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- Speakers  in  .  4 

Connall  .  2 

Connaught,  folk-tale  of .  5 

- Aldfrid  in  .  6 

- Meave  and  the  host 

of  .  7 

- -Place-names  in .  6 

- Sarsfield  in .  7 

- The  BrownWind  of. Macmanus  .  G 

- The  Duke  of  ;  his 

welcome  to  Ire¬ 
land .  7 

- -  The  first  boycott 

in  .  7 

- See  The  Gray  Fog 

and  also  The 
West’s  Asleep. 

Connaught’s  approba¬ 
tion  of  Henry 

Flood  . 3 

boast  of  beauty  .  3 


Connell,  F.  Norrys .  2 

Connellan,  Owen .  2 

Connemara  (See  also  A 

May  Love  Song) .  7 

- Lord  Carlisle  in .  1  233, 

-  Starving  peasantry 

of  .  7 

Connla  of  the  Golden 
Hair  (half-tone  en- 


■Toyce.  5  1731, 
8 


graving) 

Connla’ s  Well  . Russell 

Connor,  Son  of  Nais  . 

Conor,  King  of  Ulster . 

Conquest  of  Ireland . 

Conry,  The  parish  of . 

Consent  of  the  governed . 

Consolation  . Larminie 

Constitution,  Goldsmith 

on  the  English . 

On  the  English... Canning 


4 
9 

5 
9 


Conservatism  of  Amer¬ 
icans  .  1 

Consumption  of  admira¬ 
tion,  The  .  G 

Contagion  of  Love,  77ieC0BBE .  2 

Contents  of  ‘  Irish  Lit¬ 
erature  ’  described .  2 

Contentment.’  From  ‘  A 

Hymn  to  . Parnell  ...  7 

Continuation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Rack- 

rent  Family . Edgeworth.  3 

Continuity  of  national 

spirit  in  literature .  1 

- of  Trish  in  Irish 

literature  .  2 

Convent  life,  A  picture 

of  .  6 

‘  Conversations  with 

Carlyle  ’  . Duffy  ....  3 

Conversion  of  Ireland  .  9 

- of  King  L  a  o  g  - 

h  air  e’s  Daugh¬ 
ters.  Folk  Lore.  Anonymous.  3 
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Convivial,  Extracts  from 

Retaliation  . Goldsmith.  4  1380 

Convivial  Song's. 

- - The  Cruiskeen 

Lawn  . Anonymous.  8  3279 

- Garry owen  . Anonymous.  8  3283 

- Lanigan’s  Ball  ..Anonymous.  8  3293 

- Rakes  of  Mallow .  Anonymous.  9  3312 

- Monksof  the  Screw, Curran  ..." 

- Why  Liquor  of 

LifeT  . D’ Alton  .. 

- Bumpers,  Squire 

Jones  . Dawson  ... 

- O  f  Drinking  .  ...Flecknoe  .. 

- Maggy  Lad'ir  . . .  .Fuklong  .  . 

- The  Three  Pigeons. Goldsmith  . 

- - Ahhrain  an  Bhui- 

deil  . Lb  Fanu  .  . 

- Good  Luck  to  the 

Friars  of  Old.  .  .Lever  .  5  1958 

- 1  drink  to  the 

graces  . Levee .  5 

- Man  for  Gahoay .  .Levee .  5 

- The  Pope  He  Leads 

a  Happy  Life....  Lever .  5 

■ - Sioeet  Ghloe . Lysaght  ..  6  2109 

- The  Irish  Exile.  .  .M’Debmott.  6  2189 

- Humors  of  Donny- 

hrook  Fair . O’Flaheety.  7  2713 

- Friar  of  Orders 

Gray  . O’Keeffe 

- ‘  Whisky,  drink  di¬ 
vine  !  ’  . O’Leaby  . 

- Here’s  to  thervaid- 

en  of  bashful  fif¬ 
teen  . Shekidan 


5  1946 


1993 

1975 

2002 


7  2778 
7  2803 


8 


3117 

943 

239 


Conviviality  in  Iceland .  3 

- in  Ireland  .  X 

2  521,  534,  655,  710,  797  ;  3  817,  997. 
1025,  1053,  1201;  4  1565;  5  1956; 

1990 

2914 
3481 


1969,  1975, 

- in  Irish  humor .  6 

Cooke,  Sir  Charles .  8 

John  .  9 


Cooie,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde 

at  .  4  1650 

Coolun,  The.  From  the 

Irish . Ferguson..  3  1188 

‘Cooper’s  Hill’  . Denham  ...  3  850 

Copernican  theory,  The .  2  603 

Copernicus  anticipated 

in  Ireland  .  8  3242 

Copyright  in  Ireland . 1  xxiv;  5  1919 

Coracle,  A  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  9  3458 

Coran  the  Druid .  5  1732 

Cork,  County,  A  benevo¬ 
lent  landlord  of .  G  2397 

- An  entrance  to 

Tirnanoge  fa¬ 
bled  to  be  in .  5  1714 

- - Scenery  in  .  7  2602 

- Harbor  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  2  427 

- - Raleigh  in .  3  912 

- Swimming  to  Que¬ 
bec  from .  3  1117 

- The  Mayor  of,  A 

joke  on .  8  xvii 

Cormae  Conlingas .  7  2751 

- - Conlingeas  .  4  1430 

- Duvlingas  .  7  2751 

- mac  Art  at  Tara .  4  1610 

Cormac’s  Chapel.  Cash¬ 
el,  compared  with  the 
Erecbtheum  at  Athens. . 


6  2335 


Corn  laws,  O’Connell  on 

the  . 

Corn-mills  in  ancient 

Ireland . 

Cornwall,  Lord  . 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  Vice- 
Roy  of  Ireland. . . 

- Character  of  . 

- on  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  . 

Coronation  chair,  The 
(half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  . 

- stone,  Goldsmith 

on  the  (see  also 
The  Lia  Fail). 
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1736 

3278 

2167 

2168 


Corradhu.  See  A  Memory. 
Correspondence. 

- Extracts  from  a 

Letter  to  a.  Nohle 

Lord  . Burke  .... 

- To  the  Duke  of 

Grafton  . Francis  . . . 

- Letter  from  the 

Place  of  his Rirtft.McHALE  . . . 

Corrig-a-Howly.  castle . 

Corry,  Isaac,  duel  with 

Henry  Grattan .  1  142, 

Corrymeela  . Skkine  .... 

Costello,  Mary  . 

Costume.  See  Dress. 

Cottage,  An  Irish  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) . 

- in  Killarney  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) . 

* - Life  in  Ireland  ’ .  O’Kennedy  . 

Cottonian  Library,  Ex¬ 
tract  from  MS.'  in . 

Couidah,  The  River  (See 
Innishowen) . 

Count  each  affliction  . .  De  Verb  . .  . 
Counterfeit  Footman, 

The . Farquhab.. 

Countess  Kathleen 
O’Shea,  The.  Folk  LoreANONYMOUS. 

Country  Folk  . Johnson  .. 

Country  Life  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

The  Plower . 

Bindin’  the  Oats. .  Coleman  .. 

Seed-Time . Coleman  .  . 

Castle  Rackrent.  .Edgeworth. 
The  Widow’s  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Her  Son . Forrester. . 
How  Myles  Mur¬ 
phy  got  hie  Pon¬ 
ies  out  of  the 

Pound  . Griffin  ... 

We’ll  See  About  IX.Hall  . 

A  Swarm  of  Bees .  Hamilton  .. 
An  Electioneering 

Scene  . Hartley  .. 

Picture  of  Ulster. MacNevin  .. 

The  Exile . Moore  .... 

The  Vicar  of  Cape 

Clear  . Otway  .... 

Coun  ty  Dispensary ,  A  .  Griffin 

- of  Mayo,  The.  .  .  .  Fox . 

Court  players  in  the 


G  2171 
7  2717 
4  1321 


1 

3 

6 

8 

4 
8 


time  of  Henry  VII. . 

Courting,  Irish  ideas  of . 

Courtly  (character  in 

‘  London  Assurance  ’) . 

Courtship . 

Coverley  Family  Por¬ 
traits,  The . Steele 


379 

1228 

2227 

2857 

1385 

3154 

640 


2  512 


1484 

2782 


6  2348 


4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

4 

3 

6 

6 

1 

2 


860 

1165 

1157 

1694 


612 

610 

609 

999 

1222 


1483 

1534 

1549 

1557 

2276 

2483 

2848 

1499 

1224 

2347 

2204 
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Covetousness,  how,  came 

into  the  Church  . 10  3823 

Cow  Charmer,  The.  .  .  . Boyle .  1  264 

Cowshra  Mead  Macha  .  7  2757 

Cows,  Woman  of  three . 10  3831 

Cow-sports  .  2  xii 

Coyle,  Barney,  duel 

with  George  Ogle .  1  143 

- Bishop  .  9  36S4 

Coyne,  Joseph  Stir¬ 
ling  .  2  644 

Cox,  Watty,  D.  J. 

O’Donoghue  on  .  6  ix 

Crabbe;  the  poet,  on 

keening  .  9  3643 

Crabtree  (character  in 

‘  School  for  Scandal ’) .  8  3099 

Craglea.  See  Brian’s 
Lament. 

Cranbourne,  Lord,  on 

Disraeli  .  6  2158 

Cravats  as  worn  in  Ire¬ 
land  .  9  3498 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Julia .  2  658 

Credhe ,  Gael  and . Gregory  .  .  4  1445 

Crede's  house,  Manner 

of  building  .  4  1612 

‘Crescent  and  the  Cross.’WARBURTON.  9  3529 

3535 

Criffan  .  6  2355 

Crimall  .  4  1449 

Crimean  War .  S  3008 

Criminality  of  Letty 

Moore,  The . Esler .  3  1096 

‘Critic,  The’  . Sheridan  ..  8  3114 

Criticism.  See  Lite¬ 
rary  Appreciations. 

Critics  of  the  Stage.  ..  .Kelly  ....  5  1782 

Croagh,  Patrick  .  1  235 

Croft’s  *  Life  of  Young,’ 

Burke  on  . 1  397 

Croghan,  The  Rath  of .  3  1162 

Choker,  John  Wilson 

(portrait)  .  2  675 

- D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  . 6  ix 

- Mrs.  B.  M .  2  660 

- - on  Sheridan  .  3  1197 

- Thomas  Crofton .  2  680 

- M.  F.  Egan  on .  6  xv 

Croker’s  ‘  F  a  i  ry  Le¬ 
gends  .  6  2313 

Croly,  George  .  2  739 

Cromcruaeh,  the  Idol, .  7  2718,  2721 


Cromlech  at  Dundalk 

(half-tone  engraving) .  7  2666 

Cromkelin,  May .  2  751 

Cromwell  and  Drogheda .  1  151 

- and  Ireland .  9  ix 

- Hatred  of  the 

Irish  for  .  4  1530;  6  2150 

‘ - in  Ireland’  . Murphy  ...  7  2567 

- loosed  on  Ireland .  4  1530 

- On  me  and  on  my 

children  . Wills  ....  9  3512 

- on  the  massacre  at 

Drogheda  .  7  2568,  2571 

- The  Queen  and... Wills  _  9  3612 

• - See  The  Groves  of 

Blarney. 

Cromwellian  confisca¬ 
tion,  The  .  2  426 

— ■  Settlement  of  Ire¬ 
land,  The’ . PrendergastS  2913 

Cromwell’s  Bridge  (half¬ 
tone  engraving)  .  2  445 
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Cromwell  s  invasion. 

See  The  Irish 
Grand-Mother. 

- partition  of  Ire- 

_  ,  ,land  .  4  3423 

Crookhaven,  The  scen¬ 
ery  around  .  7  2852 

Croppy  Boy,  The . McBurney.  .  0  2115 

. . . Street  Bal- 

LAD  .  8  3278 

Croppy,  The  . Banim  _  1  76 

- ,  The  Irish  .  (j  2108 

Cross  at  Monasterboice 
(half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  . 

sign  of  the,  forever . 


9  3486 
10  3S29 


Crosses  and  Round  Tow- 

X ers  of  Ireland . Cooke  and 

„  Wakeman.  9  3482 

Crossing  the  Black- 

water,  A.  D.  ms  .  .  .  .Joyce  .  5  1744 

C  r  o  1 1  a*  Cliach,  The 

Mountain  of  .  4  1488 

Crotty,  Julia  . ’  2  758 

Cruachan,  the  palace  of 

Connaught  .  7  2720 

Cruelties  in  India .  1  385 

Cruiskeen  Lawn,  The.  ..Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8  3279 

Crystallization  .  9  3472 

Cuanna’s  House,  The 

Hospitality  of . Connellan.  2  629 

Cubretan  .  7  2710 


Cuchulain 


■Coming  of’ . O'Grady 

-Death  of  . Gregory 


2  xii;  9  3657 


-  described 

-  of  Muirthemne  ’ .  .  Gregory 


7  2756 
4  1431 
2  xiv 
4  1426 
1431 

- Sagas,  The .  4  1613 

- The  Knighting  of. O’Grady  ...  7  2756 

Cuchullin  Cycle,  Tales 

of  the .  4  1601 

‘ - Saga,  The  ’  . Hull  .  4  1597 

Cuculain.  See  Cuchu¬ 
lain. 

Cueullan.  (See  also  Cu¬ 
chulain,  Cuculain  and 

Cuchullen.)  .  4  1609 

Cuckoo  Sings  in  the 

Heart  of  Wimer ,  Tfce.CHESSON  .  .  2  591 

Cudgels,  Irish  .  2  496,  607 

Cuhoolin.  See  Cuchu¬ 
lain. 

Cuileagh,  The  mountain, 

-J  cradle  of  the  Shan¬ 
non  ’  .  6  2275 

‘  Cuts  dd  Pie,’  The . Raftery  .  .10  3917 

Cullain  .  4  1443 

Cumann  na  Gael,  The . 10  xiii 

Cumberland,  Richard, 

Goldsmith  on  .  4  1380 

Cumhal,  Father  of  Finn .  4  1447 

Cumscraidh  .  4  1617 

Cumulative  stories .  4  1649 

Cunlaid  .  4  1443 

Curleck,  Scenery  near .  1  360 

Curlew  Mountains,  The .  0  2357 

Curlieu’s  Pass,  The, 

Normans  at . 3  829 

Curoi,  The  Exploits  of.. Joyce  ....  5  1749 

Currachs  and  canoes .  5  1740 

Curragh  Beg  .  1  351,  357 

-  (half-tone  engrav¬ 
ing) 


Curran,  Henry  Grattan  . 

- John  Piiilpot 

(portrait)  . 


O  3458 
2  767 

2  770 
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Curran,  John  Philpot, 
and  Father 

O’Leary  . 

- a  master  in  ora¬ 
tory  . 

— - and  Grattan  con¬ 
trasted  . 

- and  Lord  Clan- 

morris  . 

-  Speech  for  Lord 

Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald 


VOL.  PAGE 


. .  7  2793 
.  .  7  xxviii 
. .  7  xxii 
. .  1  143 


of  the 
duel 
Lord 


- Speech  for  Peter 

Finnerty  .... 

■ - Prior  of  the 

Monks  of  the 

Screw  . 

- Master 

Rolls, 
with 
Clare  . 

- Burke  on  . 

- Meagher  on  .  .  .  . 

- secures  a  writ  of 

habeas  corpus 

for  Tone  . 

Curran’s  defense  of  H. 

Rowan  . 

- genius  described .  . . . 

- quips  beyond  re¬ 
call  . 

- repartees  . 

- - -  Witticisms ,  Some 

of 


7  xxiii 
7  xxiii 

5  1957 


1  142 

7  xxii 
6  2422 


7  2606 

7  xxiii 
7  xxiv 


6 

6 


Curse,  The . Carleton  . 

- An  Irish.  See  Nell 

Flaherty’ s  Drake. 

- of  Doneraile,  The.  O’Kelly  .. 

— —  of  the  Boers  on 

England,  The. .  ..Gregory  . . 

Cursing  at  a  funeral . 

■  - of  Tara ,  The . O’Grady  ..  . 

Cushla  gal  Machree . 

Custom,  An  Old  ..Griffin  .. . 

Customs  and  Man¬ 
ners. 

- The  Battle  of  the 

Factions  . Carleton  . . 

• - The  Curse  . Carleton  . . 

- Shane  Fadh’s  Wed¬ 
ding  . Carleton  . . 

- Tim  Hogan’s  Wake.CoYNB . 

- Castle  Rackrent.  ..Edgeworth 

■  - Books  of  Courtesy 

in  the  XV.  Cen¬ 
tury  . Green  . . . . 

- We’ll  See  About  It. Hall  . 

- An  Electioneering 

Scene . Hartley  . . 

- - Food,  Dress  and 

Daily  Life  in 

Ancient  Ireland .  .Joyce  . 

- Their  Last  Race.  .  .Mathew  .  . 

- A  Budget  of 

Stories  . O’Keeffe  .. 

- Keening  and 

Wakes  . Wood  -  Mar¬ 
tin  . 

‘  Customs  of  Ancient 
Erinn,  Manners 

and  ’  . O'Curry  . .  . 

Scotch 


Cyclopean  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  . 

Cynick,  Thomas,  and 
Richard  Pockrich  .  .  . . 


Ix 

ix 


2  798 

2  559 


7  2779 

10  3929 
9  3641 

7  2762 

8  3271 
4  1481 


2 

2 


472 

512 


2  559 

2  648 

3  995 


4  1417 
4  1534 

4  1557 


5  1735 

6  2391 

7  2771 


9  3640 

7  2666 

2  754 

8  2881 

7  2701 


D. 

Daddy  O’Dowd,  Bouci- 

ault  as . 

Dagda,  The . 

Daily  Life  in  Ancient 
Ireland,  Food,  Dress 
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xi 


Joyce  .  5  1735 


and 

Dalcassians,  The.  See 
Kinkora. 

Dalkey  Island,  Essex  on . 

D  a  1  1  i  n  g  ,  Lord,  on 

George  Canning . 

D’Alton,  John  . 

Dame  Street,  Dublin . 

Dana  . Russell  . .  . 

- -  See  The  Plower. 

Danaanic  colony,  The . 

‘  Dance  light,  "for  my 
heart  it  lies  under 

your  feet,  love’ . Waller  ... 

Dancing,  An  Irish  Lass. 

See  Kitty  Neal. 

Dangle  (character  in 
Sheridan’s  ‘  The 

Critic  ’)  . 

Daniel  O’Rourke . Maginn  .  .  . 

Danish  Invasion,  The . 

Dante’s  portrait  by  Gi¬ 
otto  discovered 

through  R.  H.  Wilde . 

Dara,  King  of  South 

Coolney  . 

Darby  Doyle’s  Voyage 

to  Quebec . .  .  .  .Ettingsall. 

Dardan.  See  Bridget 
Cruise. 

‘  Darell  Blake’  . Campbell.. 

Dark  Girl  by  the  Holy 

Well ,  The . Keegan  . . . 

- Man,  The . Chesson  .. 

- Rosaleen.  From 

the  Irish . Mangan  ..  . 

-  (cited)  .  .  .  . , . 

- source  of  my  an¬ 
guish  . Curran  . . . 

Darkly,  the  cloud  of 


3  1234 

2  464 

2  803 

6  2107 

8  2999 

6  2280 

9  3501 


8  3114 
6  2313 

9  viii 


night 

Darley,  George  . 

Darrynacloughery  fair... 
Darwin  C.  and  Dr.  Si- 

gerson  . 

- on  the  divine  origin 

of  life  . 

Daunt,  William  Jo¬ 
seph  O’Neill . 

Davies,  Sir  John  :  let¬ 
ter  to  Salis¬ 
bury  . 

- True  character 

of . 

- Tom.  the  London 

book-seller  . 

Davis,  Thomas  Os¬ 
borne  . 

-  (portrait)  . 

See  also  The  Irish 
Chiefs. 

-  (quoted)  . 

- and  Young  Ireland.  . 

- Ferguson  and . 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on 

Davitt,  Michael . 

-  (portrait)  . 

- and  the  Land 

League  . 

- J.  H.  McCarthy 


9  3596 

7  2749 
3  1114 

2  448 

5  1766 

2  592 

6  2363 

1  viii 

2  768 

9  3646 

2  807 
9  3316 

8  3132 

5  1786 

3  811 

6  2276 

9  3394 

7  2479 


3 

3 


4  xvil 
9  xi 
G  2219 
3vii,  ix 
3  832 

3  xxiv  - 


9 
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Dawning  of  the  Day, 

The  . Walsh _  9  3507 

- of  the  Year ,  The.  .Blake  ....  1  189 

Dawson,  Arthur .  3  841 

Day  as  a  Monk  of  the 

Screw .  5  1957 

Dazzle  (character  in 

‘  London  Assurance  ’). .  1  252 

De  Boisseleau .  S  3324 

De  Burghs,  W  i  1  1  i  a  m, 

Earl  of  Ulster,  Pro¬ 
hibition  of  intermar¬ 
riage  by .  3  1179 

De  Burgo,  Thomas  .  4  1626 

D’Este,  Mary,  Queen  of 
James  II.,  A  lament 

for  .  3  768 

D’Esterre  and  O’Con¬ 
nell  .  7  2625 

De  Foix,  Frangoise,  Com- 
tesse  de  Chateaubri¬ 
and  .  6  2338 

De  Jubainville,  M.  d'Ar- 

bois  .  4  1608 

De  la  Croix,  Charles .  9  3420 

De  Profundis  . Tynan- 

^  „  Hinkson.  9  3455 

De  Betz,  Cardinal,  Gold¬ 
smith  on .  4  1347 

De  Tourville,  Admiral .  7  2823 

De  Vere,  Sir  Aubrey .  3  851 

- Aubrey  Thomas .  3  853 

- on  G.  Griffin .  4  1465 

- on  Sir  Samuel 

Ferguson’s 

poetry  .  3  1169 

■  W.  B.  Yeats  on .  3 
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Death,’  From  ‘A  Night- 

piece  on . Parnell  . 
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The  ’ . Alexander 

of  Cuehulain . Gregory  . 
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the . Swift  . . . 
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The  . Hyde  .... 
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of  the  Huntsman, 
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The  three  Shafts 
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Dermot,  The  thankful¬ 
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Derrick,  D.  J.  O’Dono- 
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- Reminiscences  of .  6  2427 

- The  Maiden  City .  9  3428 
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See  Travel,  etc. 

- - of  the  Sea.  From 

the  Irish . O’Curry  ... 

‘  Desert  is  Life  ’ . Brooke  .. . . 

Deserted  Cabins  (half¬ 
tone  engraving)  . 

Deserted  Village,  The. . Goldsmith . 
Deserter’s  Meditation, 

The . Curran  — 

Desmond.  See  O’Don¬ 
nell  Ahoo. 

-  Spenser  in  the 

palace  of . 

- -  Waste,  The  . 

Despair  and  Hope  in 

Prison  . Davitt  .... 

Destruction  of  fortified 

places  . . 

- - of  Irish  MSS . 

- by  Norse . 

- of  Jerusalem,  Irish 

version  of  the . 

- of  Troy,  Irish  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  . 

Detail,  Minute,  in  the 
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De  Tocqueville  on  Amer¬ 
ica  . 

‘  Deus  mens.’  From  the 

Irish  of  Maelisu . Sigerson 

Devenish,  Ruins  of  an 

old  Abbey,  at . 

- The  lake  of.  See 

Feithfailge. 

Devil,  The  . Yeats .  9  3673 

Devotion  of  children  to 
parents  in  Ire¬ 
land  .  6  2197 

- of  Irishmen  abroad 

to  Ireland .  7  2618 

‘Diamond  Lens,  The ’..  O’Brien  ...  7  2594 

Diaries,  Journals,  etc. 

- Interviews  with 

Buonaparte  .  .  .  .Tone  .  9  3418 

- Journal  of  a  Lady 

of  Fashion . Blessing- 

ton  .  1 

— — Macaulay  and  Ba¬ 
con  . Mitchel  . .  6 

- Rhapsody  on 

Ruins,  A  . Mitchel  . .  6 


Diarmid  (see  also  A  Lay 
of  Ossian  and 

Patrick)  . 

- servant  of  St.  Col- 

umcille . 

- O’Duibhne.  See 

The  Hospitality 
of  C  u  a  n  n  a’ s 
House. 

‘  Diary,  Leaves  from  a 

Prison  ’  . Davitt.  3  832, 

Dick  Wildgoose .  4 

Dickens,  Charles ;  E. 

Dovvden  on  .  3 

-  describes  speech  of 

O’Connell’s  .  7 

Did  I  stand  on  the  top 

of  bald  Nefin? . 10 

-  ye  hear  of  the 

Widow  Malone?. Lever  ....  f» 
Diddler,  Jeremy  (char- 
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acter  in  ‘  Raising  the 
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Dillon,  Father  Domi¬ 
nick,  slain  at 

Drogheda .  7 

- T.,  and  the  Land 

League  .  9 

- Wentworth,  Earl 

of  Roscommon .  8 

Dimma’s  Book .  7 

Dineley,  T.,  on  funeral 

customs  .  9 

Dingle,  County  Cork, 

An  amusing  story  of .  6 

D  i  n  e  e  n  ,  Rev.  Pat¬ 
rick  S .  10  3959, 

Dinner  Party  Broken 

Up,  A . Lever  ....  5 

Dinnree,  Wax  candles 
used  in,  before  the 

V.  Century .  t> 

Dinnseanchus,  The .  4  1611;  6 

Dirge  of  O’Sullivan 
Bear.  From  the 

Irish . Callanan  .  2 

- of  Rory  O’More.  .  .  De  Verb  .  .  3 

Disabilities  of  the 
Roman  Catho¬ 
lics. 

- Women  in  Ireland 

in  Penal  Days.  ..Atkinson...  1 

- Farewell  to  the 

Irish  Parliament. Curran  ...  2 
- On  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  . Curran  ...  2 

- The  True  Friends 

of  the  Poor  and 

the  Afflicted  ....  Doyle  ....  3 

- -  The  Irish  Intellect. Giles  ....  4 

- The  Penal  Laics.  ..McCarthy. .  G 

- Justice  for  Jreland.O’CONNELL. .  7 

- Ireland’s  Part  in 

English  Achieve¬ 
ment  . Siieil  ....  S 

Disarming  of  Ulster, 

The . Curran  ...  2 

Disestablishment  of  the 

Irish  Church .  9 

- Movement  for  the .  G 

9 
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Disillusion  . Wilkins 

Dispute  with  Carlyle,  A. Duffy  . 
Disqualification  of  Cath¬ 
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tice  of . Grattan  .  .  4 

Disraeli,  Lord  Cran- 

bourne  on  .  6 

‘  Dissenchas  Tracts, 
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Dissensions  in  Ireland .  2  789;  9 

Distances  of  the  Stars, 

The . Ball  .  1 

Distilling,  Illicit .  1  46;  2 

‘Divide,  The  Great ’..  .Dunraven  .  3 

Divinities  of  the  Irish .  7 

Divorce,  Singular  man¬ 
ner  of  .  7 

Dixon,  a  Choctaw . O’Reilly  ..  7 

- W.  Mac  Neile,  on 

Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere’s  ‘  Mary 

Tudor’  .  3 

- on  Aubrey  T.  de 

Vere’s  poetry .  3 

- on  E.  Dowden’s 

verse  .  3 

Do  you  remember,  long 
ago  . Furlong  ...  4 
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divert  its  stream 

from  Dublin  .  7 

Doheny,  Michael .  3 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on .  3 

Donaghmoore,  Round 

Towers  at .  9  3491 

Donal  Kenny . Casey  ....  2  574 

Donald  and  His  Neigh¬ 
bors  . Anonymous.  3  1147 

‘bnall-na-Glanna.’  See  D.  Lane. 

Donane,  Voters  from,  at 
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monastery  of .  1 

- The  Irish  Gaelic 
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Donnybrook  Fair .  2 
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Journal  .  7 

Donovans,  The . Fahy  .  3 
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ison. 

D’Orsay  and  Byron .  6 
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Duck  . lO 

Douglas,  Dr.,  Canon  of 

Windsor  .  4 

Dowden,  Edward .  3 
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- Edited  poems  of 
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Heroic  Deception)  .  3 
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Downpatrick  .  3 
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Doyle,  J.  W.,  duel  with 
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ary’s  Play . Sheridan  . 

- The  Queen  and 

Cromwell . Wills  . .  . . 
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han  . Yeats  .... 

Drama  In  Ireland,  Lady 

Gregory  on . 

The  Irish  . Gwynn 
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- -  Revival,  Irish  . lo 

- Society,  The  Irish 

National  . 10 
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Drawing  Room  in  Dub¬ 
lin  Castle,  A .  1  246, 

Dream. ,  A  . Allingham.  1 

- of  a  Blessed  Spirit.YEA.TS  ....  9 

- The  Age  of  a . Johnson  .  .  5 
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- In  ancient  Ireland .  5 

- In  the  XVII.  Cen¬ 
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— —  Of  an  Irish  chief¬ 
tain  .  7 

- Of  ancient  Irish 
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- -  Of  Fergus  Mac 
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- Of  Grana  Dalle .  7 

- Of  Irish  women .  1 
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- -  Of  the  ancient 
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Dress  of  the  Ancient 

Irish . Waller 

- Of  the  Bards  (color 

plate)  . 

- Of  the  Ollamhs 

(color  plate)  . 

- See  also  Shane  the 

Proud. 
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Drink,  Evils  of 

Drinking,  Of . Flecknoe. 

- Song  . Sheridan 

Dripsey  stream,  The . 
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the 
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- The  ancient  Irish .  5 
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Drummond,  William 

Hamilton  .  3 

Drunkard  to  a  Bottle  of 

Whisky,  Address  of  oLe  Fanu  .  .  5 

‘Dry  be  that  tear  ’.  ...  Sheridan  .  8 

Dryden  on  R.  Flecknoe .  3 

Dubhdun,  King  of  Oriel .  4 
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Dublin. 

■ — • —  A  new  student  at 
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- Beautiful  view  of, 

from  Killiney 
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..  3 
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-  History  of  the 
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-in  the  XVIII.  Cen¬ 
tury  . Lecky  ....  5 

-Journal.  The, 

O’Connell  on  . .  7 
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Sketch  from  ...Costello  ..  2 
■Magazine,  1825 .  3 
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A  . 

- News-letter,  The . 

- Printers,  The 

Prince  of . Gilbert 

- Red  Hugh  impris¬ 
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- Society  formed  to 
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- Thomas  Cynick’s 

attempt  to  con¬ 
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- See  Daniel  O’Connell  and  Biddy 

Moriarty ;  The  Gray  Fog ;  The 
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Tried  by  his  Peers. 

Dubourg,  the  violinist .  5 

Dubthach .  4 

Due  de  Feltre  (General 
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Duelling'. 
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- Bagenal  on .  3 
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■  - 1.  of  France  .  6  2340 

- - Sir  Philip .  3  1226 

Franciscan  College  of 

Louvain,  Irish 
manuscripts  in 

the  .  7  2673 

- Monasteries,  Irish .  J  32 

Franklin,  Benjamin  .  7  2692 

Fraser’s  M  a  g  a  z  in  e , 

Founding  of .  6  2301 

.  Fredericksburg  .  6  2423 

- Dec.  IS.  ISCf ,  At.  .  .O’Reilly  ..  7  2831 

Free  sale  of  land  (the 

‘  three  F’s  ’)  .  6  2179 

- Speech  .  9  3551 

- Trade  in  Ireland . *  .  .  .  9  3362 

Freedom  of  religious 
belief  in  Ireland, 

Carlyl.e  on  .  3  952 

- of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  .  4  1331 

- Roman  love  of .  2  747 

French  Bulls  .  3  1057,  1059 

■  - Expedition  of  1796 .  3414 

- -  language  banished 

by  Canning  from 
diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondence  .  1  69 

— — -  on  way  to  Castle¬ 
bar  in  1798,  The .  6  2229 

- Revolution,  The  ..Barry  1  “151 

- Effect  on  Ire¬ 
land  .  9  x 

- Effect  of .  9  3424 

- Sir  Boyle  Roche 

on  the  .  1  136 

- the  guillotine  in 

„r  the  .  .  . .  2  067 

- William  Percy .  3  1233 

Friar  of  Orders  Grey , 


Friars’  Servant  Maid. 

The . Doyle  ....10  3875 

Friend  in  Court,  A .  7  2793 

- of  Hu  m  a  n  i  t  y 

and  the  Knife- 


Grinder  . Canning  . .  2  467 

'  From  a  Munster  vale 

they  brought  her. Williams  .  9  3609 

- a  Poem  by  Teige 

Mae  Daire  . ... .  Hyde  .  4  1657 

- ‘  Actaeon  ’  . Wilkins  ...  9  3604 

- Alma  Mater  to  De 

Profundis  . Connell  .  .  2  616 

- Portlaw  to  Para¬ 
dise  . Downey  ...  3  891 

- the  foes  of  my 

land  . 10  3829 

- the  madding  crowd. Roche  ....  8  2966 
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From  ‘  The  Return  ’  .  .  .  Greene  ...  4  1424 

- ‘Wendell  Phillips ’.O'Reilly  ..  7  2836 

- what  dripping  cell. Le  Fanu  ..  5  1946 

Froude,  J.  A.,  on  Ire¬ 
land  .  8  vii 

- — - —  cited  on  the  feudal 

land  system .  7  2863 

‘  F’s,  The  three  ’  (fair 
rent,  fixity  of  tenure, 

and  free  sale)  .  6  2179 

Funeral ,  A  Midnight  .  .Deeny  ....  3  845 

- Cursing  at  a  .  9  3641 

- customs,  Ancient..  2  724,  559;  9  368 

- Flory  Cantillon’s .  2  724 

Funerals  .  9  3640 

Furlong,  Alice  .  3  1239 

- Mary  .  4  1241 

- Thomas  .  4  1244 


G. 


Gad,  Mara,  The . M.  Doyle  . .  IO  3875 

Gael,  The  Passing  of 

the . Macmanus.  .  6  2267 

Gaelic,  Effort  to  stamp 

out  the .  1  ix 

- English  opposition 

to  teaching .  9  2993 

- 'book  printed  in 

Ireland,  Facsim¬ 
ile  of  first .  7  2741 

‘ - Ireland.  Peasant 

Lore  from  ’  ....  Deeny.  3  845,  846 

847 

- -  language  a  key  to 

Pre-Roman  Euro¬ 
pean  history .  7  2616 

- League,  The  Ef¬ 
fects  of  .  8  2911 

- -  Objects  of  .  8  2908 

- Work  of .  IO  xxv,  3713 

‘ - Literature,  Imag¬ 

ination  and 

Art  in’  . Rolleston.  8  2968 

‘ - The  Story  of 

Early  ’  Hyde  .  B  1622 

- Movement,  The  ..Plunkett..  8  2908 

- Revival.  Justin 

McCarthy  on .  1  xvi 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on .  3  xlv 

Gaelic  Writers. 


Death  of  St.  Col- 

umcille.  The  .  .  .  Adamnan.  .  .  4  1618 
Sorrowful  Lament 
for  Ireland,  1...CAE  tan, 

Si-iemus  .  4  1459 
Geoffrey  Keating  ..Duisiin, 

Rev.  Pat¬ 
rick  S. .  .  10  3959 

Friar’s  Servant 

Girl,  The . Doyle, 

James  ..10  3875 
Tim  the  Smith  .  .  .  D  o  y  l  e  , 

James  ..10  3887 
Coolun,  The . Dugan,  Mau¬ 

rice  ....  3  1188 

County  of  Mayo, 

The  . \  .  F  l  a  v  e  l  l, 

Thomas  .  3  1224 
Ode  on  his  Ship ..  Fitzgerald, 

Maurice.  1  280 

Caeilte’s  Lament .  7  2766 

Cavern,  The . Hayes, 

Thomas.  .10  3997 

Echo,  The  . Hayes, 

Thomas.  .10  3983 
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Gaelic  Writers. 

- Twisting  of  the 

Rope,  The  . Hyde,  Doug¬ 
las  . 10  3989 

— — Biography  . Keating. 

Geoffrey. lO  4012 

- Vision  of  Viands, 

The . MacCon- 

G  L  I  N  N  E, 
iNIAR  ...  8  3134 

- Fair  Hills  of  Eire,  OMacCon- 

Mara. 

Donogh  .  6  2378 

- ’Tis  not  War  we 

Want  to  Wage  .  .  MacDaire. 

Teige  ...  4  1657 

- Claragh’s  Lament.  MicDos- 

nell, John  3  803 

- Biography  . MacForbes, 

Donald  . 10  4014 

- Kinkora  . Mac-Liag  ..  6  2377 

- Deus  Mens  . Maelisu  ..  8  3140 

- Lament  of  the 

Hangaire  Sm^ocTiMagrath, 

Andrew..  9  3508 

- Ode  on  leaving  Ire¬ 
land  . N  u  GENT. 

Gerald  .  3  930 

- Bridget  Cruise  . .  .O’Cabolan. 

Turlough.  4  1244 

- Gentle  Brideen  ..O’Cabolan..  8  3143 

- Grace  Nugent  .  .  .  .  O'Carolan.  .  3  1186 

- Mary  Maguire  ...O’Carolan..  4  1246 

- Mild  Mabel  Kelly  .O'Carolan..  3  1186 

- O’M  o  r  e’s  Fair 

Daughter . O’Carolan..  4  1252 

- Peggy  Browne  .  .  .  O’Carolan.  .  4  1252 

- Why,  Liquor  of 

Life!  . O’Carolan..  3  805* 

- Biography  . O’Clery.  Mi¬ 
chael  ...  10  4018 

- Love’s  Despair  ...O’Cdbnan. 

Diarmad.  .  8  3137 

- East.  West,  Home’s 

Best  . O’Farrelly. 

A . 10  3967 

- Thankfulness  of 

Dermot ,  The  ...O’Leary. 

Patrick  .  10  3953 

- Seadna’s  Three 

Wishes  . O’Leary. 

Fat  her 
Peter  . . 10  3941 

■  - Lament,  A  . O’Neachtan, 

John  ...  2  768 

■  - Maggy  Ladir  ....  O’Neachtan. 

John  ...  4  1249 

■  - Shane  the  Proud. .  O’Shea,  P.J. 10  3843 

• - After  the  Fianna.  Oisin  .  8  3139 

- - In  Tirnanoge  ....Oisin  .  5  1714 

- Things  Delightful  .Oisin  .  8  3144 

- Hoiv  long  has  it 

been  said . Raftery  .  .lO  3923 

- The  Cuis  da  pie..  .Raftery  .  .10  3917 

- Poem  on  Mary 

Hynes  . Raftery  ..  9  3668 

- Jesukin  . St.  Ita  ....  8  3141 

— - — Hymn  Called  Saint 
Patrick’s  Breast¬ 
plate.  The  . St.  Patrick  8  3244 

- Lament  . Ward.Owen.  G  2352 

- Dawning  of  the 

Day.  The . Anonymous.  9  3507 

- Description  of  the 

Sea  . Anonymous.  7  2664 

- Dirge  of  O’Sulli- 

van  Bear . Anonymous.  3  445 
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Gaelic  Writers. 

- Extract  from  the 

Life  of  Brigit..  .  .Anonymous.  8  3246 
- Fair  Hills  of  Ire¬ 
land,  The . Anonymous.  3  11S5 

- Have  You  Been  at 

CarrickT  . Anonymous.  9  3506 

- Hospitality  of  Cu- 

anna’s  House.  .  .Anonymous.  2  629 

- 1  Shall  Not  Die  for 

Thee  . Anonymous.  4  1656 

- King  Aittll’s  Deaf7iAN0NYM0US.  8  3261 

- Lament  of  Maev 

Leith-Dherg  ....Anonymous.  8  2975 

- Lament  of  O’Gnive , 

The  . Anonymous.  3  443 

- Little  Child,  I  Call 

Thee  . Anonymous. 


■Love  Ballad . Anonymous.  6 


1655 

2371 

3262 

2676 


-Man  Octipartite.  .Anonymous. 
-Murmurs  of  Love. Anonymous. 

-  0  Were  You  on 

the  Mountain! .  .Anonymous.  4  1656 
-Outlaw  of  Loch 

Lene,  The . Anonymous. 

-  Past  keen  Ficn  .  .  .Anonymous. 

-Pearl  of  the  White 

Breast  . Anonymous. 

-  R oisin  Dubh . Anonymous. 

-  She  is  my  Lone.  .Anonymous. 

-Since  We  Should 

Part  . Anonymous.  4  1413 

-White  Cockade, 

The  . Anonymous. 


141 

1184 

2886 

1247 

1413 


3 

Galang,  The  hero  of .  G 

Galatians,  The  .  9 

Gallo-Grecians  .  9 

.Galtees,  The  .  6 

Galtimore  .  5 

Galway,  A  Letter  /toto.Maxwell  . .  G 

- advantages  of,  for 

trading  .  7 

- Bay  .  2 

- Duelling  in  .  1 

- Monastery  in  .  1 

- The  Clearing  of.  .  I’rendergast  8 

- The  Man  for  ....Lever .  5 

Ganconagh  described .  3 

Garden  of  God,  The  ..Kernalian.  .  5 


Garmoyle 
Garnavilla,  Kale  of  .  .  Lysaght 
Garnett,  Sir  R.,  on  W. 

Maginn  . 

Garrick.  David.  See  A 
Goodly  Company. 

- as  Hamlet  in  Dub¬ 
lin  . 

- Epitaph  on  Sterne . 

- Goldsmith  on . 

- on  Goldsmith  . 

- Stevens’  retort  on . 

Garristown.  (See  also 


442 

2370 

3549 

3549 

2675 

1938 

2412 

2916 

575 

145 

31 

2913 

1975 

xix 

1809 

2113 

2108 


6  2300 


1919 

3211 

1346 

1380 

3227 


Scenery 


5  1714 


Gavra) 

Garrovagh, 

around  .  1 

Garry,  King  of  Leinster .  G 

Garryowen  . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8 

Gates  of  Dreamland ...  Russell  ..  8 
Gauger,  Condy  Cullen 

and  the . Carleton.  .  .  2  541 

Gauntlet,  O’Keeffe  fol¬ 
lowing  his  servant 

through  a  . 

Gavra,  ancient  name  of 
Garristown 


353 

2118 

3283 

2997 


7  2776 


Gay,  Letter  by  . .  4 


1714 

1695 
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Gay  Spanker,  Lady  .  .  .Bodicicault  1  252 

Gearoidh  Iarla,  En¬ 
chantment  of  . Kennedy  ...  5  1801 

7.  Genealogy  of  Jesus 

Christ  (color  plate) .  2  ix 

Genevieve,  The  Story  o/.Jameson  .  .  5  1079 

Geniality  of  the  Irish 

people  . 

Genius  of  English  is  un- 

Irish  . 

- - the  national  .  8  2990 

- True  .  9  3377 

Genoa,  Byron  and  the 

Blessingtons  at  ....  .Madden 
Gentle  Brideen.  From 

the  Irish  . Sigerson 

Gentleman,  A  . Brooke 

Gentleman  in  Black, 

The . Goldsmith..  4  1317 

- What  is  a  . O’Donoghub  7  2703 

- of  the  Kingdom 

of  Ireland,  A  .  .  .  Keightley  .  5  1774 


Glance,  A,  at  Ireland’s 

History  . Welsh 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  The . 

Gleeman  and  Actor,  The . 

The  Last . Yeats 


9  3421 


G  2286 

8  3143 
1  285 


Gently  !  —  gently  ! 

down!  . ‘ . Darley  ...  2  809 

Gentry  and  their  Re¬ 
tainers,  Irish  . Barrington.  1  138 

Geoghegan,  Arthur 

Gerald  .  4  1254 

George  II.  on  the  Irish 
soldiers  of  Louis 

XV  . .  7  2815 

- III.  on  Catholic 

emancipation  .  G  2163 

‘ - Geith  of  Fen 

,  Court’  . Riddell  ...  8  2949 

"MSeraldines,  The  . G  2417 ;  8  3018 


■  Spoke  Gaelic 


Gesticulation,  Italian.  .Wiseman 

Ghosts  . 

— ; — Village  . Yeats  .  .. 

Giant,  The  Selfish  ....Wilde  .. 
Giant’s  Causeway,  The. 


7  2670 
9  3627 
9  3681 
9  3673 
9  3584 
G  2278 


Gifford,  Countess  of.  See  Lady  Dufferin. 


Gilford,  Earl  of 
Gilbert,  Lady  (Rosa 
Mulholland) 

portrait  . 

- M.  F.  Egan  on .  .  . 

- Sir  John  T . 

‘  Gile  Machree’ . 

Giles,  Henry . 

Gillana-naomh  O'Huid- 


3  932 


Griffin 


Gilray  the  caricaturist . 

Girl  I  Love,  The . Callanan 

- of  Dunbwy,  The.  .Davis 


4  1265 

5  xv 

4  1257 
4  1507 
4  1280 

7  2706 
1  168 
2  440 

.  3  829 

- ‘  of  the  red-mouth  ’MacDermott  6  2191 

Gladstone  and  Home 

Rule  .  9  xi 

- and  Land  Pur¬ 
chase  .  9 

- and  the  National 

League  .  6  2164 

- and  the  Great 

Home  Rule  De- 

hate  . O’Connor 

- on  O’Connell  . 

- on  Sheil  . 

on  Shell’s  oratory . 


xi 


7  2656 
7  2624 

7  xxviii 

8  3055 


Gladstone’s  first  resolii 

tions  .  6  2157,  2160 

- Home  Rale  Bill, 

Redmond  on  .  8  2929 

- personality  .  7  2656 

- policy  for  Ireland .  6  2153 

- triumph  in  1868 .  €S  2160 
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9  vii 

9  3366 
9  36S1 
9  3683 
9  3681 
S  3156 
8  3157 
7  2551 
5  1722 
r>  2ii8 
<  Front 
5  2046 
5  1937 


Gleeman’s  funeral,  The 
-Glen  Dun,  The  Song  of. Skrine 
Glennan,  A  Song  of...  Skrine 

Glenarm  . 

Glenasmole  . 

Glendalough  . 

-  (color  plate)  . 

- A  Legend  of  ....  Lover 

Glengall  . 

Glengariff.  See  Daniel 
O’Rourke. 

Glenmalure  .  2  636  ;  4  1423 

Glen-na-Smoel . Furlong  .  .'  4  1241 

Glenveigh  .  G  2259 

Glimpse  of  his  Country- 
House  near  Newport, 

A  . Berkeley...  1  175 

Glin,  The  Knight  of .  4  1590 

Giinsk  .  i  i4g 

Glory  of  Ireland,  The.  .Meagher  .!  G  2420 

Glossary  . jo  4031 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of .  1  ->66 

- Lodge  . Bell  .  1  165 

Gluck  and  Pockrich’s 

musical  glasses .  7  2692 

Glyn-Nephin,  old  songs 

4— and  traditions  in  .  (i  2230 

‘r  Glynnes  ”  or  valleys .  G  2275 

Go  not  to  the  hills  of 

Brin  . Shorter  ...  7  3127 

Go  where  glory  waits 
thee  ’  . Moore.  7  2339,  2530 


Gohbin  cliffs 
God  bless  the  gra.y 
mountains  .... 

God  save  Ireland 
(reference) 


Duffy  .... 
Sullivan.  .  . 


- send  us  peace  ....  O’Reilly 

GodkiNj  E.  L . 

- on  imagination  . 

‘  Gods  and  Fighting 

Men  ’  . Gregory  . 


3  955 

3  961 
9  3339 
S  3270 
7  2831 
5  1290 

4  1597 


4  1445 
1447 

Goethe,  W.  K.  Magee  on .  G  2296 

Goibniu  .  4  1449 

‘  Ooidelica  ’  . Stokes  ....  8  3244 

Going  to  Mass  by  the 

Well  of  God  .  9  3668 

Gold  found  in  Ulster .  G  2280 

Gold.  To  . Wilde  ....  9  3596 

‘Golden  Sorrow,  A’  ...IIoey  .  4  1578 

- Spears,  The  . Leamy  ....  5  1899 

Gold-mining  in  Montana .  3  9G6 

Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

(portrait)  .  4  1298 

— - —  D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  .  G  xiv 

- on  the  musical 

glasses  .  7  2690 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on  the 

poetry  of  .  3  vii 

(See  A  Goodly 
Company ) . 

Goll  .  4  1451,  1609 

Gollam  (Milesius),  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  O’s  and 

the  Mac’s .  2  444 

Gomarians.  The  . 9  3549 

Gomheen  Man.  The  ..Stoker  ....  8  3228 

Gomerus-Gallus  .  9  3549 

Gonconer,  The,  described .  3  xix 
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Gone  in  the  Wind . Mangan  ...  6  2359 

‘Gone  to  Death’ . Brooke  ...  1  288 

Gonne,  Miss  Maud,  as 

an  actress  . 10  xxi 

‘  Good  and  Evil,  Ideas 

of'  . Yeats.  9  3654,  3GC1 

Good  Luck  to  the  Fri¬ 
ars  of  Old . Lever .  5  1958 

- -  men  and  true  !  in 

this  house  who 

dwell  . McBurnby..  6  2115 

- people  all,  with 

one  accord . Goldsmith..  4  13S2 

- Ship  Castle  Down, 

The  . McBurnby..  6  2113 


Goodl;/  Company,  A. ..  .Moore  ....  7  2468 

Gore  House .  1  193 

Gorey  .  0  2115 

Bort,  County  Galway .  4  1455 

Gortaveha  .  4  1455 

Gosse,  E.,  on  Parnell’s 

poems  . , .  7  2S74 

- on  Sir  John  Den¬ 
ham  .  3  849 

- on  Thomas  Moore .  7  2508 

Gottingen,  University  of .  4  466 

Gougane  Barra  (half¬ 
tone  engraving)  . . . . Callanan . .  2  439 

Goulbourn,  Mr .  7  2652 

Gounod  on  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  .  1  1 

Government.  See  Pol¬ 
itics. 

- by  consent  .  9  3362 

- newspaper,  A .  7  2639 

- of  Ireland  under 

Henry  II .  7  2741 

- the  Tudors  .  7  2741 

‘ - Principles  of ’...  O’Brien  ...  7  2620 

“  G.  P.  O.”  and  W.  M. 

Thackeray  .  S  xvi 

Grace  Connor  . MacLintock.6  2251 

- Nugent.  From  the 


- -  of  the  Heroes.  See 

Grace  O’Mealley. 

- O’Mealley  .  7  2856 

Grade  Og  Machree  .  .  .  .Casey  ....  2  573 

"  Grady,  Harry  Deane  .  .O’Flanagan.  7  2728 
- duels  with  Coun¬ 
sellors  O’Mahon 

and  Campbell  .  1  143 

Grafton,  To  the  Duke  o/Francis  ...  3  1228 

‘  Gra-gal-machree  ’  .  8  3270 

Graham’s,  P.  P.,  por¬ 
trait  of  G.  Griffin .  4  1464 

‘  Grammont,  Memoirs  of 

the  Count  de  ’.Hamilton  ..  4  1542 

- Sir  W.  Scott  on .  4  1542 

Grana  O’Maille  of  the 

Uisles  .  7  2859 

- Uaile  and  Queen 

Elizabeth  .  7  2858 

- The  Story  of  .  .  .  .Otway  ....  7  2856 

Granna  Wail  and  Queen 

Elizabeth  . 10  4013 

Grand  Jury  Reform  Bill, 

The .  0  2176 

- Match,  The . Skrine  ....  S  3153 

- Sarah  . See  MacFall. 

Granee  .  9  2223 

‘  Grania  ’  . Lawless  ...  5  1877 

Grattan,  Henry  .  4  1384 

- a  master  in  ora¬ 
tory  . 6  xxviii  I 
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Grattan  and  Catholic 

emancipation  . .  G  2164 

- and  Curran  con¬ 
trasted  .  7  xxii 

- and  B'lood  . 3  1210 ;  4  1334 

- and  Pitt  . . .  7  xv 

- as  a  Monk  of  the 

Screw  . 3  797 

- -  Duel  with  Chancel¬ 
lor  Corry .  1  142 

- Invective,  Flood’s 

Reply  to . Flood  .  3  1212 

- Lord  Brougham  on .  «  2421 

- Opposition  of,  to 

the  Act  of  Union .  t*  2170 

- Oratorical  methods 

of  .  7  xi,  xiii 

- Oratory  of  .  7  x,  xi 

- described  .  7  xx 

- statute  of  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) .  4  1384 

- - tribute  of,  to  Dr. 

Kirwan  .  7  xvii 

- See  The  Irish 

Chieftains. 

Grave,  the  Grave,  The. Mangan  ...  O  2380 
Graves,  Alfred  Perce¬ 
val  .  .  .• . 4  1409 

- on  Sir  Samuel  Fer¬ 
guson’s  poetry .  3  1169 

- on  J.  S.  Le  Fanu .  5  1927 

- Dr .  0  3521 

- Early  Christian,  In 

Ireland  .  9  3484 

Gray,  John,  and  Repeal .  9  x 

- in  prison .  3  811  ;  4  2128 

- Fog,  The . Chesson  ..  3  591 

- gray  is  Abbey  Asa- 

roe  . Allinqham.  1  13 

- the  poet,  on  music¬ 
al  glasses . 7  2691 

Gray’s  portrait  of  W. 

Carleton  .  3  469 

Greatly,  and  Mullen, 

Sorrowful  Lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Callaghan  .Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  9  3316 

Great  Breath,  The  .  .  .  .Russell  .  .  8  3004 
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- Aldfrid’s  Itinerary 

in  . 

- See  Ode  written  on 

Leaving  Ireland 
and  TTaj/s  of 
War. 

Tnisfallen  .  5  1875 

- Killarney  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) .  8 

- ruined  abbey  at .  8 

- The  beauty  of .  5 


Inishmaan  .  5 

Inismore,  The  Prince  o/\Morgan  ...  7 
Injustice  of  Dis'iuolifi- 
cation  of  Catholics, 

Of  the  . Grattan  ..  4 

TnnisbofSn,  Island  of .  4 

Inniscarra  . . Buckley  ..  1 

Innisdoyle-^,^ .  2 

Innisfr.ee,  The  Lake  Isle 

of  . Teats  . 

Tnnishowen  . Duffy  . 

Innistuil  . 
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Inscriptions  (Petrie’s 

Christian  cited)  . 

Insularity  of  the  Greeks . 

Insurrection  of  Tyrone 

and  Desmond,  The . 

Intellectual  achievement 

and  moral  force . 

- awakening  caused 

by  The  Nation . 

Intermarriage  of  Irish 
and  English  prohib¬ 
ited  . 

Interpretation  of  Lite¬ 
rature,  The . Dowden 

‘  Interview  between  Fion 
Ma  Cubhall  and  Can- 

nan  ’  . 

Interviews  with  Buona¬ 
parte  . Tone  . . 

Into  the  Twilight . Yeats  . 
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persion  of  MSS .  7 

- of  Ireland .  9 

Inver  Bay,  My . Macmanus.  .  6 

- -  Sceine  .  4 

Iona,  The  Abbacy  of .  4 

Iona’s  ruined  cloisters .  6 

Iota  . See  Caffyn  ...  2 

Ireland . Gwynn  ...  4 

‘ - A  Literary  History 

of  ’  . Hyde  .  4 

1010,  1613, 

- A  Sorrowful  La¬ 
ment  for . Gregory  .  .  4 

‘ - Ancient  Legends 

of  ’  . Wilde  ....  9 

3561, 

- and  the  Arts  .  .  .  .Yeats  ....  9 

' - Annals  of  ’ . O’Donovan.  7 

2708, 

- Antiquity  of .  1 

' - Cromwpll  in  ’ .  .  .  .Murphy  ...  7 

- Fair  Hills  of  ....  Ferguson  .  3 

- Food,  Dress  and 

Daily  Life  in  An- 

cient  . Joyce  ....  5 

- her  own  or  the 

world  in  a  blaze .  8 

‘ - Historic  and  Pic¬ 
turesque  ’  . Johnston  .  5 

- How  to  Govern...  De  Vere  ...  3 


in  1720,  Essay  on 

the  State  of.  .  .  .Tone  .  9 

•  in  1727,  A  Short 

View  of  . Swift  ....  9 

in  179S,  The  State 

of . Tone  .  9 

in  Penal  Days, 

Women  in . Atkinson  .  1 

in  Summer  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) .  5 

-  in  the  New  Cen¬ 

tury  ’  . Plunkett  .  8 

-  in  the  Past  Gen¬ 

eration,  Revela¬ 
tions  of  ’  . Madden  .  . .  G 

Jo  h  n  ,  Arch¬ 
bishop  (portrait) .  5 

Justice  for . O’Connell..  7 
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State  of  ’ . Doyle  ....  3 

Love-making  in .  . .  MacDonagh  G 
Meeting,  A  Y’oung.  MacCarthy.  G 

No  Snakes  in . O’Keeffe  ..  7 

-  of  His  Day,  The  ’.Ferguson  .  3 

oh  Ireland  !  cen¬ 
ter  of  my  long¬ 
ings  . Gwynn  ....  4 

On  the  Policy  for. Meagher  .  .  G 
-St.  Patrick,  Apos¬ 
tle  of  ’  . Todd  .  9 

-Sixty  Years  Ago ’.Walsii  ....  9 

-  Sketches  in  ’ . Otway  ....  7 


-  The  Cromwellian 

Settlement  of  ’.  .  P  R  ender- 

gast  .  .  . .  S 
The  Glory  of  ..  .  .Meagher  ..  G 

-  The  National  Mu¬ 

sic  of  ’  . Burke  ....  2 

The  Northmen  in.. Stokes  ...  8 
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of . MacCarthy.  6 

-  The  Story  of  ’ ,  , .  Sullivan  . .  9 
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.  Wilde 
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3544 

3547 
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— - —  To  . 

‘ - Traces  of  the  El¬ 

der  Faiths  of  ’ .  .  Wood-Mah- 

tin .  9  3640 

- Visible  and  Jnvisi - 

ble  . Johnston  .  5  1702 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  are  the  titles 
in  which  the  word  “  Ireland  ”  oc¬ 
curs  :  to  index  all  references  to 
Ireland  would  have  taken  too 
much  space  and  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary. 

'  Ireland’s  Cause  in  Eng¬ 
land’s  Parlia¬ 
ment’  . McCarthy..  6  2161 

- -Influence  on  Euro¬ 
pean  literature. .  Sigerson  . .  4  vii 

- Part  in  English 

Achievement  ....Sheil  .  8  3057 

- Wrongs,  Carlyle 

on  .  3  951 

Iris  Olkyrn  . See  Milligan. 

Irish ,  A  Plea  for  the 

Study  of  . O’Brien  ...  7  2614 

‘ — —  Antiquities,  Hand 

book  of’  . Wake  man 

and  Cooke.  9  3482 

- As  a  Spoken  Lan¬ 
guage  . Hyde  .  4 

- Astronomy  . Halpine  ..  4 

‘ - Bar,  The’ . O’Flanagan.  7 


-  Bear,  An .  7 

-  Borough  Franchise 

Bill,  The  .  6 

-  Bulls  Examined, 

Originality  of ..  Edgeworth.  3 
Celts,  Legendary 
Fictions  of  the  ’.Kennedy  .  .  5 
1799,  1801, 


-  Chiefs,  The  . Duffy 

-Church,  The  . McCarthy.. 

-  Confederation,  The . 

-contingent  of 

Louis  XV.,  The . 

-  Cry,  The . Wilson  ... 

-  Doomsday  Book, . 

-  Dress  of  the  An¬ 

cient  . Walker  ... 

-  Ecclesiastical  Re¬ 

mains,  Ancient.  .Petrie 
-Emigrant  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Song  of 
the  . Fitzsimon.  . 

-  Lament  of  the .  Dtjfferin  . 

-Exile,  The  . MacDss- 

mott  .  .  . 

-  Fairy  and  Folic 

Tales  . Welsh  ... 

- Tales’  . Leamy  .... 

-  Famine,  A  Scene 

in  the . Higgins  . . 

-  Farmer  in  Contem- 

p  1  a  t  i  o  n  ,  The 

(color  plate)  . 

-Felon,  The’ . Lalor  ..  . 

■  Fisheries  Bill,  The . 

-  Folk  Tales  ’  ....  Laeminie  . 

-  See  Irish  Fairy 

Tales. 

-  Oentry  and  their 

Retainers  . Barrington. 
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Irish  Grandmother,  The. Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8 

‘ - History,  An  Out¬ 
line  of’  . McCarthy..  G 


Eighty-  Five 
Years  of  ’  ...  .Daunt 


- Lectures  on 

Manu  script 

Materials  of ..  O’Curry  ..  7 

—  House  of  Com¬ 

mons,  October, 

1783  .  4 

—  Ideas’  . O’Brien  ...  7 

—  Idylls’  . . Barlow  ...  1 

—  in  America,  The ’.Maguire  ..  6 

—  in  America,  The.  .  O’Brien  ...  7 

—  in  the  War,  The.  . Maguire  ..  6 

—  Intellect,  The  ....  Giles  ....  4 

—  Land  Bill  of  1876 .  G 

—  Language  of  the 

Ancient  . Ware  .  9 

- prohibited .  9 

—  Life,  The  Sunniness 

of  . 

—  Literature,  Charac¬ 

teristics  of  . 

- wrongly  classed 

as  English . 

- Continuity  of . 

- England's  i  n  - 

debtedness  to . 

- Individuality  of . 

- National  spirit 

in  . 

- Racial  flavor  of ,  . . 

- (special  article). McCarthy. 

—  Love  Song,  An  ...Furlong  . 

—  Lullaby  . Graves  . . 

—  Manuscripts.  (See 

Ancient  Irish 
Manuscripts.)  <r 
■  Melodies,’  Moore’s . 
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-  Ministrelsy,  Hard- 

iman’s  . 

-  Misdeeds,  English 

Misrule  and  ’  .  .  .  De  Vere 
■Mistake,  An . Read  ... 


3 
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-Molly  O  . Fahy  .  3 

-Molly  O . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  S 

-  Municipal  Fran¬ 
chise  Bill.  The .  6 

Privileges  Bill 


-  Music  . Petrie  .... 

-Musical  Genius, 

An  . O’Donoghue 

-Novels  . Egan  . 

-Parliament,  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  .... 
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—  Speech  in  .  3  1212, 

-Patriot,  The  Ambi¬ 
tion  of  the . Phillips  ..  8 

-  Peasant  to  his 

Mistress,  The. Moore  ....  7 

—  Justin  McCarthy 

on  Moore’s  .  G 

-  People  and  the 

Irish  Land, 

The  ’  . Butt  .  2 

—  not  represented 

by  the  Irish 

Parliament  .  G 

-  Prose  ’  . io 

•  question  an  Ameri¬ 
can  question . . .  9 
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Hymn,  The  ....Keegan  ...  5 
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Voters  Bill,  The .  6 

- Rights,  Declara¬ 
tion  of . Grattan  ..  4 

- Romanists  and  Rit¬ 
ualists,  Disraeli 
alleges  conspir¬ 
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- scholars  in  Europe .  9 

- School  of  Oratory, 

The . Taylor  ...  7 

‘ - Sketch  Book,’ 

Thackeray’s 

(quoted)  .  3 

- Spinning  'Wheel, 

The . Graves  ...  4 

- State  Church, 

Gladstone  on .  6 

- Surnames  of  the 

Ancient  . Ware  .  9 

- Idolatry  of  the  .  .  O’Flaherty.  7 

- The  Origin  of  the. Ware  .  4 

- Thing  in  Prose,  An.  Keeling  ..  5 

- in  Rhyme,  An.  .Keeling  .  .  5 

- Wit  and  Humor .  . .  O  ’  D  o  n  o- 

ghue  ...  6 


*-r - Wits  and  Wor¬ 
thies  ’  . Fitzpatrick  3 

‘ - Literature/  Ob¬ 
jects  of,  defined .  1 

- See  N.  B.  at  end  of  Ireland,  ante. 

Irish1  Australians  .  7 

Irishman,  The . Orr  .  7 

Irishman’s  Farewell  to 

his  Coun  try . Street  Bal¬ 

lad  ....  8 

Irishmen  as  Rulers,  On .  Dufferin  .  3 
‘ - in  Foreign  Ser¬ 

vice,  Eminent  ’ .  .  Onahan  ...  7 
Irreverent  Milton  !  bold 

I  deem  . Mullaney  .  7 

Irony.  See  Humor. 

- of  Dean  Swift .  6 

Irwin,  Thomas  Caul¬ 
field  .  “ 

Is  he  then  gone? . Brooke  ...  1 

- it  thus  :  O  Shame.  .Savage  ....  8 

- thy  will  that  1 

should  wax 

and  wane  .  .  .  .Wilde  ....  9 

- there  one  desires 

to  hear . Larminie  .  5 

Island  Fisherman,  An.  ,  Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 


-of  Atlantis,  The.  ..Croly  ....  3 
■of  Saints  and 

Scholars  .  9 


- Ireland  the .  1  xvii ;  2 

Islandbridge  .  7 

•  Isle  in  the  Water,  An  ’.Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9 

- of  the  Blest,  The.  .Griffin  ...  4 

It  is  far  and  it  is  far.  .Milligan  .  6 

- not  beauty  I  de- 

mand  . Darley  ...  2 

- —  not  travel  makes 

the  man  .  .  ..Flecknoe  .  3 

- was  long  past  the 

noon  . Savage- Arm- 

strong  . .  8 
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It  was  the  fairy  of  the 

place  . Russell  .  .  8 

- very  early  in  the 

spring . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  ....  S 

Italian  Gesticulation.  .  .  Wiseman  .  9 

Italy  described  in  Gold¬ 
smith’s  The  Travel - 

ler .  4 

It’s  a  lonely  road 

through  bog-land  ...Russell  ..  8 

‘ - To  mix-without- 
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Rann)  . Hyde  . 10 

Its  edges  foamed  with 

amethyst  . Russell  ..  8 

Ivara  .  2 

Ivor,  Lament  for  King .  Stokes  ...  S 


J. 


J.  J.  W . See  John  Walsh. 

J.  W . See  John  Walsh. 

J.  K.  L . See  Doyle. 


‘Jack  Hinton’  . Lever.  5  1952, 

Jackets,  Women’s  .  9 

Jackson,  Andrew,  of  the 

Ship  Castledown  .  6 

Jacob  Omnium . See  Higgins. 

Jacobinism  .  2 

Jacobite  cause,  The.  . .  9 

Jacob’s  Stone  (half-tone 

engraving)  . O’Flaherty.  7 

‘  Jail  Journal,  John 

Mitchel’s  ’  . Mitchel  ..  6 


James  II.,  Curran  on . .  2  780, 

- and  Ireland .  9 

- Memoirs  of  (cited) .  9 

- Sarsfield’s  loyalty 

to  .  7 

Jameson,  Mrs .  5 

Jamie  Freed  and  the 


Young  Lady  . MacLintock  6 

Jane:  A  Sketch  from 

Dublin  Life  ....  Costello  . .  2 

- Grey,  Execution  of 

Lady .  3 

Janus  . Russell  ..  S 
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scended  from  .  9 

Jarvey  (comic  paper) .  <* * 

Jaunting-car  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  — 

.Tephson’s  anecdote  of 

Faulkner  . 4 

Jeffers,  Lady  .  6 

Jefferson.  J.,  as  Bob 

Acres  (portrait)  .  8 

Jenny  from  Ballinasloe .  Street  Bal¬ 
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Jeremy  Diddler  (char¬ 
acter  in  ‘  Raising  the 

Wind  ’ )  5> 

Jerrold,  B.,  on  ‘  Father 

Prout ’  .  9 

‘  Jessamy  Bride,  The ’..Moore  ....  7 

-  (Mary  Horneck) .  4 

Jersop,  George  H .  K 

‘  Jesukin  ’  . Sigerson  ..  8 

Jim .  Walsh’s  Tin  Box.  .Macintosh,  ft 

Jocelyn,  Robert  .  7 

John  O’Dwyer  of  the 
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Johnstone,  Charles . 
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Slingsby . See  Waller. 

Jones,  Mr.  Bence,  Boy¬ 
cotting  of .  7  2613 

Jordan,  Mrs  .  5  1920 

Jordan’s  Banks .  7  2517 

Josephus  on  the  dis¬ 
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Fashion  . Blessing- 
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Journey  in  Disguise ,  A. Burton  . 
Journeys  End  in  Lovers 

Meeting  . Kickham 

‘  Jove’s  Poet.’ . See  Moore. 

Joy!  Joy!  the  day  is 

come  at  last . Duffy  .  . 

Joyce,  Patrick  Wes¬ 
ton  (portrait) .  5  1713, 

■ - Robert  Dwyer .  5 

Judge’s  Bill.  The  .  4 

July  the  first  of  a 

morning  clear . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  8 

Junius,  the  Letters  of .  3 

Jupiter’s  moons  .  1 
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the  year  . Le  Fanu  .  . 

Justice  for  Ireland  ....  O’Connell. 
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Kelly,  Eva  Mary.  .  .See  O'Doherty. 

- Hugh  .  5  1781 

- D.  J.  O’Dono- 

ghue  on  wit  of .  6  xiii 

Goldsmith  on  .  4  1381 


Kelkar,  Son  of  Uther . 

Kells  . 

- Book  of .  3  1737; 
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-  Margaret 

-  the  Fenian 

Rescue  of 


leader, 
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liam  Thompson)  . .  .  . 
Kenealy,  Dr.,  D.  J. 
O’Donoghue  on 
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journey  from  .  1 

Kennedy;,  Patrick  .  5 

Kennedys,  The .  3 

Kenney,  James  .  5 

- D.  J.  O'Donoghue 

on  wit  of . 
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O'Neill.  A  ’  ... 

. Taylor  .  .  . . 

9 

3340 

- The  Origin  of... 

.  Kelvin  . . . 

5 

1784 

Liffey,  The  . 

5 

1914 

• - Dublin  Castle  on 

the  . 

3 

887 

Lifford  . 

6 

2357 

Light  o’  the  World.  .  . 

.  McCall  .  .  . 

6 

2124 

Light.  Speed  of . 

1 

38 

‘Like  a  fire  kindled  be¬ 
neath  a  lake  ’  (Irish 

rann)  . Hyde  . 10  3833 

Like  a  Stone  in  the 

Street  . Graves  ...  4  1414 

‘Lily  Lass’  . MacCarthy.  G  21S0 


Limerick  . .  . . .  , 

.  1 

58 

1742 

- Bridge  and  Castle 

(half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  . 

- The  defense  of . 

ix 

- electors,  H  a  r  r  y 

Deane  Grady  and.  .  . 

.  .  7  2728, 

9. 7  p,  9 

- Irish  titles  in . 

1590 

- - Lenihan's  history 

of  (cited)  .  .  .  .'  . . .  , 

.  9 

3326 

• - The  Mayor  of . 

xvii 

■ - method  of  lighting 

streets  in  1719 . 

1916 
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Limerick,  Sarsfield  at .  4  1593;  5  1742 

-  destroys  sup. 

plies  for  seige .  7  2820 

- Surrender  of  .  3  957 

- The  Blacksmith  o/Joyce  ....  5  1741 

- Irish  Rapparees  at .  3  958 

- The  Treaty  of  .......  3  957 ;  9  x 

- Treaty  Stone  at 

(half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  . 3  057 

Lincoln’s  Proclamation 

of  Emancipation .  5  1665 

Lindsay,  Lord,  on  the 
building  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  .  0  3533 

Linen  Manufacture,  The .  9  3423 

- Trade  in  Dublin .  5  1916 

Lines  . Greene  ...  4  1424 

- by  Robert  Emmet .  3  1094 

- from  the  Centenary 

Ode  to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Moore  .  .  .MacCarthy.  G  2131 

- Written  to  Music.  Wolfe  ....  9  3634 

‘  Lion  of  the  Fold  of 

Jada,  The  ’ . See  M’Hale. 

Liquor  of  Life  . D’Alton  ..  3  805 

Llr  .  S  2990 

- The  Children  of.  .  Tynan- 

Hinkson.  9  3460 

Lisheen  Races „  Second- 

Hand  . Somerville 

and  Ross.  S  3166 

Lismore  .  2  681 

— ■ — The  Book  of .  7  2766;  S  3246 

Lissadill  . .  .  G  2354 

Litany  . Monsell  .  .  7  2465 

- of  St.  Aengus .  S  28S4 

Literary  Appreciations. 

- Humor  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  . Dowden  ...  3  870 

- Shakespeare’s  Por¬ 
traiture  of  wo¬ 
man  . Dowden  ...  3  875 

- Speech  on  Robert 

Burns  . Ferguson  .  3  1170 

—f —  Country  Folk  ....  Johnson  .  .  5  1694 
- Macaulay  and  Ba¬ 
con  . Mitchel  ..  G  2444 

- -  Emerson  and  Neiv. 

man  . Mullaney  .  7  2556 

- Shakespeare  . Wiseman  .  9  3628 

‘  Literary  History  of 

Ireland,  A  ’  ....  Hyde  .  4  1603 

1610,  1613,  1618 

- impulse  of  The 

Nation  .  9  xt 

- Qualities  of  the 

Saga  . Hull  4  1597 

- Revival,  Modern . lO  3711 

- — •  The,  Lady  Greg¬ 
ory  on  .  1  xvii 

- Society  of  New 

York,  The  Irish . lO  xxvi 

- Theater,  The  Irish . 10  xiii 

Literature. 

- Preternatural  in 

Fiction . Burton  ...  1  404 

- England  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Youth.  .Dowden  ...  3  869 

- Interpretation  of 

Literature  . Dowden  ...  3  866 

- Literary  Qualities 

of  the  Saga  .  .  .  .Hull  .  4  1597 

- Irish  as  a  Spoken 

Language . Hyde  .  4  1603 
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- What  is 

nantf 


the  Re tu- 
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.  Magee  .  .  ..  G  2292 

- Plea  for  the  Study 

of  Irish . O’Bbien  ...  7  2614 

- Old  Books  of 

Erinn  . O’Curky  ...  7  2670 

- Gaelic  Mo  uement.  Plunkett  .  8  2908 

- On  the  1  Colloquy 

of  the  Ancien is.’ROLLESTON .  8  2968 
- Life,  Art  and  Na¬ 
ture  . Wilde  ....  9  3578 

- Celtic  Element  in 

Literature  . Yeats  .  9  3654 

- and  History  . 9  vii 

— v— and  Life  .  9  3579 

- of  the  Modern 

Irish  Language. .Hyde  ... 

- The  antiquity  of 

Irish  . 

- Irish,  from  first  to 

last  . 

- Irish.  of  many 

blends . 

- The  Celtic  Ele¬ 
ment  in  . Yeats  ..  . 

- Effect  of  National 

movement  on  . 

- Effect  of  Repeal 

movement  on  . 

- Effect  of  Union  on . 

- Ireland’s  Influence 

on  European  .  . .  Sigerson 

- Interpretation  of. .  Dowden 

‘ - The  Story  of 

Early  Gaelic  ’ .  .  .  Hyde  . .  . 

- Yalue  of  ancient 

Irish  . 

- Young  Ireland 

party  and  . 

Litigation,  Love  of .  .  .  . 

Little  Black  Rose ,  Tfte.Dn  Verb 

‘ - Black  Rose,  The  ’ . 


10  3711 

3  xvii 
1  xv 

4  x 
9  3654 
1  xlii 


4 

5 


xill 

xli 

vii 

866 


-Britons  . Caffyn  ... 

-  child,  I  call  thee.’HYim  . 

-  cowboy  what  have 

yon  heard  . Allingham. 

-  Dominick  . Edgeworth. 

■  Mary  Cassidy  ....  Fahy  . 

■  Woman  in  Red ,  A.Deeny  .  .  .  . 


Lives  of  Irish  saints 

‘ - of  the  Mothers  of 

the  Irish  Saints  ’ . 

‘ - of  the  Sheridans 

'  V  The’  . Fitzgebald. 

Llandaff,  Lord.  duel 

with  Lord  Clonmell . 

Loan  of  a  Congregation. Maxwell  . . 

Local  Government  Act . 

- -  Self-Government  v. 

Home  Rule  . 


4  1622 

4  xl 

1  xiil 
3  1000 

3  858 

4  1247 

3  429 

4  1655 

1  20 
3  1060 
3  1135 
3  846 

7  2672 


Folk  tale  of . 

. O’Bbien  . , 
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Loch  Finn 
— #—  Glynn 

- 1—  Ina  . 

- Lena,  Outlaw 

- Lein  . 

- Mask  . .  . 

- Quinlan  . 

- Swilly  . 

- (see  also  Lough). 

Lochan . 

Lochinvar,  An  Irish.  .  . . 

Locke,  John . 

Locker-Lampson.  F . 

Logic  in  Irish  literature. 
Loma  . 


1  32 

3  1190 

1  142 
G  2411 
9  xi 

3  833 
G  2271 

4  1642 
7  2602 

2  441 
4  1448 
4  1625 

4  1595 
7  2605 

5  1725 
5  1945 
5  2003 
5  1809 

3  siii 

3  861 
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- View  of . Denham  ..  3  850 

Londonderry  .  7  2867 

-  (half-tone  engrav- 
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Lone  and  weary  as  I 

wandered  . Ferguson  ..  3  1177 

- is  my  waiting  hereToDHUNTER.  9  3408 
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amidst  . Gbeene  ...  4  1423 

Lonely  from  my  home  I 

come . . . Mangan  ...  G  2371 

Long  Deserted  . Mulvany  ..  7  2582 

- Dying,  The . Du  Verb  ..  3  863 

- Long  ago  beyond 

the  misty . M’Gee  ....  G  2223 

- Reddy  .  1  145 

- Spoon,  The . Kennedy  ..  5  1803 

- they  pine  in  dreary 

woe  . Mangan  ...  G  2380 

- this  night,  the 

clouds  delay  .  . .  Sigehson... 


. Todhunter. 
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Longford  .  7 
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Longing 

Looe  . 

Lookin’  Back . Skrine  .  . 

- Seaivard  . Febguson  .  . 

I.ooting  . 

Loquacious  Barber,  T’/icGriffin  .. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ....O'Connor  . 
Lord  Edward.  See  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

- Lieutenant’s  Ad- 
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3636 

1503 
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venture.  The  .  .  . 

Bodkin  ...  1 

232 

- Verulam  and  the 

1  056 

- of  Dunkerron,  77ieCBOKER  ...  2 

736 

Lome,  Lord . 

.  3 

939 

Lost  Saint.  The . 

Hyde  .  4 

1650 

- Tribune,  The  .  .  .  . 

Sigebson  ..  8 

3133 

Louane  . 

.  1 

114 

Loud  roared  the  dread. 

ful  thunder  . . 

Cheery  ...  2 

586 

Lough,  Bray . 

Kavanagh  ..  5 

1753 

- Bray  . 

O’Grady  ...  7 

2760 

- Columb  . 

.  4 

1522 

- Dan  ( half  tone  en- 

graving)  . 

.  4 

1424 

- Dergh  . 

.  7 

2552 

- Drummond  . 

.  4 

1522 

-  Erne  . 

.  2 

639 

4  1255  ;  G 

2276 

- Foyle  . 

.  G 

2277 

- Ine . 

.  4 

1255 

- Lein  (Killarney)  . 

1714 

- na  Mrack  . 

.  4  1521, 

1522 

-W —  Neagh  . 

1753 

- - Healing  and  pet 

rifying  powers 

of  . 

.  G  2277, 

2280 

- Outer  . 

.  G 

2277 

- Sheelin  . 

.  G 

2277 

- Swilly  (half-tone 

engraving) 

2 

633 

4  1518  ;  G 

2427 

- one  of  the  lead- 

ing  lakes  of 

Ulster . 

2277 

See  also  Loch. 

Loughile  . 

•> 

1136 

Loughleagh  (Lake  of 

Healing)  . Anonymous.  3 

1142 

Louis  XV.  and  his  Irish 

contingent . 

2815 
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Louis  Philippe;  few  exe¬ 
cutions  under 

his  rule  .  2  679 

■ - See  The  French 

Revolution. 

Louise,  Princess  . .  3  9-10 

Louth  .  3  2275 

Louvain,  Lynch’s  cell  in .  7  2615 

- Collection,  The  .  7  2673 

- - Franciscan  College 

of,  Collection  ol 

Irish  MSS.  in  the .  7  2673 

Love  Ballad.  From  the 

Irish . Mangan  ...  <5  2371 

‘ - in  a  Village ’..  .Bickerstapf.1  185 


neat  Irishman .  6  2193 

‘ - not’  . Norton  ...  7  2589 

‘ - of  Dubhlacha  for 

Mongan,  The  ’  .  4  1608 

- Fair  Play,  Irish .  3  857 

‘ - Freaks ,  The  ’.  .Goldsmith.  4  1334 

• - Nature  in  Irish 

sagas  . 2  xv 

- Quack  Medi¬ 
cines,  The  ...Goldsmith.  4  1343 

■ - Songs  of  Gonnacht.HYD'B  . 10  3735 

3749,  3763,  3777,  37S9 

- The  Contagion  of.COBBE  ....  2  605 

- - The  Pity  of  ....  Yeats  ....  9  3704 

- will  you  come  with 

me  . McCall  ...  6  2124 

Lovely  Mary  Donnelly.  Allingham.  1  12 

1  _  T\T o  l’n  r\-p  a  filion  . 


non  Side’  .  8  3270 

Love-making  in  Zreiand.MAcDoNAGH  6  2193 

- in  Paddy-Land  .  .  .Keeling  ...  5  1772 

Lover  and  Birds ,  The.  .  Allingham.  1  15 

Lover,  Samuel  (por¬ 
trait)  .  5  2006 

- as  a  comic  love 

poet  .  6  x 

- as  a  humorist  .  6  viii 

- the  Irish  arch-hu¬ 
morist  .  6  xiv 

- M.  F.  Egan  on .  5  vii,  xii 

- on  ‘Bumpers, 

Squire  Jones  ’ .  3  841 

- - Father  Prout’s 

addition  to 
The  Oroves  of 

Blarney  .  6  2441 

- W.  n.  Maxwell .  6  2400 

Love’s  Despair.  From 
the  Irish  of  Diar- 

mad  O’Curnan  .  .  Sigerson.  .  .  8  3137 

- -  Young  Dream  .  .  .  .Moore  ....  7  2521 

Low-Backed  Car,  The.  .Lover .  5  2079 

Loyalty,  Irish  .  1  348 

Lua’s  lake  .  3  864 

Luath  Luachar .  2  629 

Lucan,  Lord,  at  Bala- 
klava  (see  also 
Patrick  Sars- 

field)  .  8  3009 

- after  the  Treaty 

of  Limerick  .  3  957 

- Patrick  Sarsfield, 

Earl  of . Onahan  ...  7  2814 

Lucas’,  Mrs.  Seymour, 

Granny’s  Wonderful 
Chair  (half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  .  1  314 

‘  I, uck  of  a  Lowland 

Laddie,  The’ . Crommelin.  2  751 
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Ludlow  on  the  massacre 

at  Drogheda  .  7  2568,  2573 

Ludlow’s  ‘Memoirs’ .  7  2568 

Lugach  .  4  1525 

Lugaird  .  4  1434,  1443 

Luganure  .  3  2052 

LugdufE  .  5  2051 

Luggaia  .  1  25 

Lugh,  the  long-handed .  2  xi 

Lugnuquilla  .  <>  2121 

‘  Luke  Delmege  ’ . Sheehan  . .  8  3044 

Lumpkins,  Tony  (char¬ 
acter  in  ‘  She  Stoops 

to  Conquer  ’)  .  4  1348 

Lundy  Foot .  2  800 

Luttrell,  Henry,  the 

Irish  traitor  .  7  2821 

- D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  wit  of .  6  xiv 

‘Lying,  the  Decay  of ’.Wilde  ....  9  3578 

Lynch,  Hannah .  6  2088 

- Law  on  Vinegar 

Hill  . Banim  ....  1  76 

Lynch’s  cell  in  Louvain .  7  2615 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  and 
S  h  e  i  1  on  “  Irish 

aliens  ”  7  xxvii 

Lysaght,  Edward  .  7  2106 

- D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  wit  of .  6  xiv 

Lysaght’s  quips  beyond 

recall  .  6  ix 

Lytton,  on  Gulliver  .  9  3343 

- on  Swift .  9  3343 


M. 


Maam,  The  inn  at .  1  233 

Mabh,  Mave  (Mere  and 
Meave  become  Mab  in 

Shakespeare)  .  4  ix 

Mabinogion,  The  .  9  3655 

Macaulay  and  Bacon.  .  .  Mitchel  .  .  O  2444 

- J.  W.  Croker .  3  675 

- -  on  Burke .  l  372 

- Irish  soldiers  in 

French  army  . 7  2815 

- -‘Junius’  . .* .  3  1227 

Macaulay’s  Lay  of  Ho- 
ratius  and  Ballad  of 

Naseby,  Mitchel  on .  6  2454 

Mac,  meaning  of  .  9  3546 

MacAleese,  D.  A . [’  6  2111 

McBurney,  William  B .  e  2113 

McCall,  Patrick  .T .  6  2117 

- version  of  Bryan 


O’Linn  by  . 

McCann,  Michael  Jo¬ 
seph  . 

MacCarthy,  Denis 

Florence  . 

- poem  to  O’Con¬ 
nell  by  (cited) . 

- Justin  . 

-  (photogravure  por¬ 
trait)  . 

- Irish  Literature  by . 

- on  G.  Griffin  . 

- Lecky  . 

- Sheil  . 

- Justin  Huntley . 

- Florence  . 

- ‘  More  ’  . Sadlier  .  .  . 

MacCaura,  The  Clan  of . 

MacCein  . 

MacConglinne,  Gleeman . 


5  3273 

6  2126 

6  2128 

O  2219 
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10  3937,  3939 


MaCool,  Finn ;  mae- 
Cumhail,  Finn.  See 
Finn  MacCumhail. 

MacCorse,  The  Tale  of .  2  xii 

MacDaibe,  Teige  (bi¬ 
ography)  . lO  4023 

- From  a  Poem  byHxDE  .  4  1657 

MacDdtho’s  Pig  and 

Hound,  Story  of . Hyde  .  4  1613 

MacDermott,  Martin .  6  2189 

MacDonagh,  Michael 

(portrait)  .  6  2193 

- on  The  Sunniness 

of  Irish  Life .  S  yii 

MacDonnell,  Bishop,  of 

Killala  .  G  2232 

- John  (biography) . 10  4013 
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MacEgan,  Nehemias, 

Vellum  book  of  .... . .  7  2709 
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op  McHale .  G  2231 

—r- — -The  Genealogy  of .  7  2614 

M'Uee,  Thomas  D’Arcy .  6  2217 

MacGillicuddy  of  the 

Reeks  . . 4  1590 

McGinley,  Mr.,  The 

plays  of . 10  xiv 

MacGorman,  Finn  .  4  1660 

MacGrath’s,  TV,  On  the 

Old  Sod  (color  plate) .  1  xvi 

M’Guire,  Conor  .  9  ix 

Macha.  The  Grey  of .  4  1435 

Monga-Rue  .  7  2757 

-a —  the  Empress .  9  3493 

- the  Red-Haired  .  7  2749 
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Macintosh,  Sophie  .  G  2233 
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McKernie,  James  .  .  SeeMcBuRNEY. 

Macklin,  Charles  .  G  2236 

- Anecdotes  of .  6  2241 

- the  first  consider¬ 
able  reviver  of 

Shakespeare  .  5  1919 

MacLean,  M.,  on  TV. 

Stokes  as  a  Celticist .  7  3243 

McLennan,  William,  M. 

F.  Egan  on  .  5  xiii 

Mac-Liag,  The  poems  of .  G  2377 

MacLinTock,  Letitia . G  2242 

Maclise,  Meagher  on .  G  2420,  2422 

MaeLughaidh  .  2  629 

MacMahon,  Marshal  .  3  941 

Macmands,  James  (Sbu- 

mas)  .  G  2254 

- — ■ — M.  F.  Egan  on .  5  xiii,  xvii 

- Mrs.  Seumas 

(Anna  John¬ 
ston)  .  6  2267 

- T.,  and  Young  Ire¬ 
land  .  9  xi 
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- Conor  .  2  xii 

McNevin,  Thomas .  G  2274 

Macpherson  .  G  2231 
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Maiden  City,  The . Tonna  ....  9  3428 

Maill  .  4  1252 

Mailligh  Mo  Stoir  (Mol¬ 
ly  Astore)  . Ogle  .  7  2734 

Maine,  Son  of  Maeve .  4  1443 

Mairgread  ni  Chealleadh'W  alsu  ...  9  3503 

Major  Bob  Mahon’s  Hos¬ 
pitality  . Lever .  5  1964 

Make  chyself  Known, 

Sibyl . Dowden  ...  3  877 
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Malaprop,  Mrs.  (char¬ 
acter  in  *  The  Ri¬ 
vals  ’)  . Sheridan..  8 

Malinmore .  8 

Malloc  .  2 

Mallow,  The  Rakes  of.  .Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  9  3312 

‘  Malmorda  ;  A  Metrical 

Romance’  . Clarke  ...  2 

Malone,  A  .  7 

■ - Edmund  .  6 

Malplaquet,  Battle  of .  9 


596 

ix 

2346 

3445 

2423 

2237 

1975 


Malvern  Hill . C 

‘  Man  of  the  World, 

The’  . Macklin  ...  O 

—  for  Galway,  The .  .  Lever .  5 

- is  no  mushroon 

growth  . Ingram  ...  4  1660 

- -  Octipartite.  From 

the  Middle  Irish. Stokes  ...  8  3262 

M&n-&-nan  M’Lir  . 6  2223 

Mananan,  the  sea-god. 

See  Naisi  Receives  his 
Sword. 

Manchester  Martyrs, 

The . ’7  2608;9  3323,  3339 

- Rescue,  The  .  6  2153 

Mangaire  Sugach,  La¬ 
ment  of  the  . Walsh  ....  9  350S 

Mangan,  James  Clar¬ 
ence  (portrait) .  6  2350 

- The  Woman  of 

three  Cows  . lO  3831 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on .  3  ix 

- See  The  Dead  An¬ 
tiquary  . 6  2218 


3 


Mangan' s  delight  in  riv¬ 
ers  . 

‘Manifold  Nature,  Out’MacFall 
Manners  and  Customs 

in  Ireland  . 2 

■ - of  the  Ancient 

Irish  .  2 

‘ - of  Ancient 

Erinn  ’  . O’Curry  ...  7 

- — - of  Ireland  in 

olden  times .  7 

- The  Squire’s 

running  foot¬ 
man  .  7 

—  - See  Castle  Rack- 

rent  and  Keen¬ 
ing  and  Wake; 
also  Customs 
and  Manners. 

-Morals  (see  also 
Customs  and 

Manners)  .  1  286  ;  4 

Manning,  Mr.  See  note 
to  An  Heroic  Decep¬ 
tion. 

‘  Manuscript  Materials 
of  Irish  History,  Lec¬ 
tures  on  ’  ....'. . O'Curry  .  .  7 

Manuscripts. 

- Dispersion  of,  by 

invasions  .  7 

- - Irish;  collection 

in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Ox¬ 
ford  .  7 

- British  Museum .  7 

—  - Burgundian  Li¬ 

brary,  Brussels .  7 

—  - Royal  Irish 

Academy  .  7 
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2206 

943 

629 

2666 

2771 

2772 
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2670 

26S0 

2673 

2672 

2673 
2672 


YOL. 

Manuscripts. 

- National  Library 

of  Paris  .  7 

- See  Ancient  Irish 

Illuminated  MSS. 

Many  years  have  burst 

upon  . Savage  ....  8 

Maove,  the  Magic .  7 

Map  of  Ireland,  His¬ 
torical  .  9 

- of  to-day . 19 

Marco,  Polo,  Irish  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Travels  of .  7 

Marcus .  5 

Marital  relations  . 5  1923  ;  6 

Market  Day  (half-tone 

engraving)  .  8 

Marlow  (character  in 
‘  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer  ’)  4 

Marot,  Clement,  Father 

Prout  on  .  9 

Marriage  . Skrine  ...  8 

- -  between  relations 

in  ancient  Greece .  6 

- customs.  See  Love  Making  in 

Ireland  and  Shane  Fadh’s 
Wedding. 

- Dean  Swift  on .  8 

- law  in  Scotland .  2 

- of  Florence  Mac- 

Carthy  More  .  .  .  Sadlier _  8 

‘ - Three  Weeks  Af¬ 
ter’  . Murphy  ..  7 

'Marriages  in  Ireland .  6 

marrying  season  in  Ire¬ 
land,  The .  6 

Marsh,  Bishop,  Library 

founded  in  Dublin  by .  5 

Marten  Cats,  Supersti¬ 
tions  about  .  9 

Martin  and  ‘  Young  Ire¬ 
land  ’  .  9 

Martin  Ross  (see  also 
E.  CE.  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Vio¬ 
let  Martin)  .  S 

Violet.  See  Martin  Ross. 


Martlet,  John  .  6 

Martyn,  Edward  .  9 

- The  plays  of . 10 

Martyrs,  Fox’s  Book  of .  8 

- The  Manchester.  .7  2608;  9  3323, 

‘  Mary  Alkenhead,  Her 
Life,  Her  Work 
and  Her  Friends  "Atkinson  ..  1 

- and  St.  Joseph 

(folk  song)  ....Hyde  . 10 

- D’Este,  Queen  of 

James  II .  3 

- Maguire  . Furlong  ...  4 

‘ - Neil  ’  .  8 

‘ - of  The  Nation.’ 

See  . Downing. 


•  Queen,  and  Ireland  . 

-  Tudor  ’  . De  Verb 


9 


Marys,  The  Keening  of 

the  Three  (folk  song)  Hyde  . 10 

Mary’s  Well  (religious 

folk  tale)  . Hyde  . lO 

Maryboro’  .  5 

Masbrook,  The  woods  of .  6 

Masks,  The,  in  Ireland .  9 

Mason,  Mr.  Joseph 

Monck  .  7 
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Mass,  Key-Shield  of  the . It*  3965 

Massacre  at  Drogheda.  .Barky .  1  150 

Murphy  ...  7  2567 

- of  1641,  The  .  3  954 

Massagetae,  The  .  9  3549 

Massarene,  Lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harry  Deane 

Grady  .  7  2733 

Massari,  Dean  of  Fermo .  1  32 

Masters,  Annals  of  the 
Four  (see  Four  Mas¬ 
ters,  Annals). 

Matchmaker  in  Ireland, 

The  . 6  2194 

Materialism,  J.  S.  Mill 

on  .  9  3464 

- Tyndall  on  . 9  3464 

Mathematics,  Irish  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  .  4  1280 

Mathew,  Frank  .  G  2391 

- Theobald  .  6  2396 

Matthew,  Saint  (color 

plate)  .  9  Front 

Matterhorn ,  Thoughts 

on  the  . Tyndall _  9  3478 

Maturin,  C.,  M.  F.  Egan 

on  .  5  vii 

Maureen,  acushla,  why . Boyle  ....  1  277 

Maury’s  Song  . Trench  ...  9  3433 

Move’s  Repentance  ....Gilbert  ...  4  1265 
Mawxcorm,  Mr.  (charac¬ 
ter  in  ‘  The  Hypo¬ 
crite’)  . Bickerstaff.1  182 

Max  Muller  on  Nursery 

Tales  .  3  xxiii 

Maxwell,  William 

Hamilton  .  <1  2400 

- - M.  F.  Egan  on .  5  xii 

May  Love  Songj  A ...  .Milligan..  .  0  2438 

Mayflower  . O'Reilly  ..  7  2834 

Mavnooth  . 7  2485 

Mavnooth  College  (color 

plate)  .  3  Front 

Mayo  .  6  2438;  7  2856 

- -  Duelling  in .  1  145 

- Famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence  in  .  4  1573 

- Lord,  on  the  Irish 

Church  .  O  2155 

- government  of 

India  by .  3  941 

- The  County  of. 

From  the  IrishFox  .  4  1224 

- Viscounts,  Ances¬ 
tor  of  the .  7  2858 

Mazarin,  Cardinal  .  4  1347 

Meade,  L.  T . See  Mes.Toulmin 

Smith. 

Meagher,  Thomas 

Francis  .  9  2414 

- and  ‘Young  Ire¬ 
land  ’  . . .  3  xi 

- in  the  civil  war .  6  2324;  7  2833 

- -  J.  F.  Maguire  on .  6  2324 

Meanings  of  Irish  „„,.a 

TT  Q  TT1 P  C3  . . .  oD'iO 

Meath  .  ^  2748,  2827,  2864 

- King  Ferghal  and 

the  men  of,  at 

Almhain  .  "  2709 

- (Mtdhe) .  Origin 

of  the  name .  J  2667 

* - - of  the  Pastures’ .  &  old 

- Parnell  a  member 

for.  in  1875  .  G  2177 

Meave,  Queen,  Descrip-  _ 

tion  of! .  "  2746 
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Meave,  the  great  queen, 
was  pacing  to 

and  fro . Yeats . 

- The  Old  Age  of 

Queen  . Yeats . 

‘  Mecca,  Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Pilgrimage 

to  ’  . Burton  .. .  . 

Medge,  Baron  . 

1  Medical  Student,  Mis¬ 
adventures  of  a  ’  . 

Medieval  Towns  . 

Meehan,  The  Rev.  C.  P . 

Meenavalla ;  Grouse¬ 
shooting  In  . 

Meeting  of  Anarchists, 

A  . Barry . 

- the  Waters,  The.  .Moore  .... 

-  (color  plate)  . 

Memoirs.  See  Char¬ 
acter  Sketches, 
etc. 

- of  James  II. 

(cited)  . 

- John  Cartaret 

P  1  1  k  1  n  g  t  o  n 

(cited)  . 

— - — - — Richard  Lovell 

E dg e worth , 

Esq . Edgeworth. 

‘ - the  Count  de 

Grammont  ’  .  .  Hamilton.  . 

‘ - the  Countess  of 

Blessington  ’ . .  Madden  .  .  . 
Memorial  by  Wolfe  Tone 
to  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  Extract  from  a.  Tone  . 

Memories  . M’Gee  .... 

Mem  ory,  A . Mac Aleese. 

Men’s  Dress  in  Ireland . 

Merchant  marine  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The . 

Mermaid,  The . 

Memory  of  Earth,  A  .  .Russell  ... 

- the  Dead,  The  .  .  .  Ingram  .  .  . 

Mend,  son  of  Sword- 

heel  . 

Merriment  in  Irish  hu¬ 
mor  . 

Merrion  Square,  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  residence  in . 3  815; 

Merrows,  The . 3  697  ;  3  xviii ; 

Mervin,  Audley  . 

Messiah,  Handels,  first 

produced  in  Dublin., . 

Meters  in  ancient  Ire¬ 
land  . 

MSve.  See  M  a  e  v  e  , 

Meadhbh,  Midhe. 

■  and  Oilioll  . 

- -The  white  Bull  of . 

Meyer,  Professor  Kuno . 

- —Work  of,  for  Celtic 

literature  . 

Michael  of  Kildare,  the 
first  Irish  poet  In 

English  . 

- -  Robartes  Remem¬ 
bers  Forgotten 

Beauty  . Yeats . 

Miehelstown  . 

Midhe  (Meath).  Origin 

of  the  name . 

Mldir.  the  fairy  chief . 

Midninht  Escapade,  A.  .Smith  .  .  .  . 
- Funeral ,  A  . Deeny  .... 


9  3697 
9  3697 


1  408 

1  142 

0  3607 
4  1420 
1  32 

3  2256 

1  156 

7  2532 
7  Front 


8  3324 


7  2693 


5  1073 
4  1542 

6  2286 


9  3421 
G  2224 
6  2111 
9  3498 

9  3362 

3  736 
S  3003 
5  1659 

4  1617 
G  ix 

8  3064 

5  1878 
7  ix 

5  1918 

2  xviii 


4  1613 
2  xviii 
4  1608 

2  xviii 


4  ix 


9  3708 
5  1714 

7  2067 

7  2668 

8  3158 

3  845 
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Mild  as  the  rose  Its 
sweets  will 

breathe  . 10  4013 

- Mabel  Kelly.  From 

,  the  Irish  of 

O’Carolan . Ferguson  .  .  3  ll»7 

Miles  O’Reilly,  Private. 

See  . IIalpine. 

Milesians,  The  .  9  vii,  3540 

Milesius  .  2  444 

Milford  .  o  2244 

Military  life  in  Ireland .  G  2403 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  Material¬ 
ism  .  9  3464 

Millbank  Prison  .  3  §39 

Milligan,  Alice  .  G  2427 

- The  plays  of . 10  xiii 

Milliken,  Richaed  Al¬ 
fred  .  G  2439 

- -  D.  J.  O’Donoghue 

on  the  wit  of . G  xiv 

Millmount,  The .  7  2568 

Milton  . Mdllaney.  .  7  2561 

- Elijah-like  .  3  873 

Miltown  .  7  2715 

‘  Ministry  of  all  the 

Talents,  The  ’  .  1  119 

Minrowar,  son  of  Ger- 

.  7  2757 

Minstrel,  A  Wandering. I,®  Fand  ...  5  1934 

——Boy,  The . Moore  ....  7  2535 

Minute  Philosopher, 

Alciphron  or  the ’...  Berkeley  .  .  1  175 

Miola  (rivulet).  The .  G  o°80 

Mirabeau  . i  7  2660 

Miracles  of  Brigit  .  8  3246 

Miraculous  Creatures.. Yeats .  9  3678 

Miriam’s  Song  ( Sound 

the  Loud  Timbrel)  .  .Moore  ....  7  2537 

*  Mirror  of  Justice,  The  ’ .  9  3374 

- The  Wonderful 

Chinese  .  4  1337 

‘  Misadventures  of  a 

Medical  Student’ .  9  3607 

Misconceptions  of  the 
Irish.  See  The  Na- 

tJAve  Irishman. 

'Miss  Erin’  . Blundell..  1  225 

Mistake  of  a  Night, 

. Goldsmith.  4  1348 

Mr.  Orator  Puff  had 

two  tones . Moore  ....  7  2541 

*  Mistlier  Denis’s  Return .  Barlow  ...  1  114 

Mitchel,  John  .  G  2443 

- and  E.  Walsh . 9  3502 

- and  ‘  Young  Ire¬ 
land  ’  9  xi 

- cited  by  Meagher . G  24i5 

- - News  of  sentence 

of  .  G  2185 

- - on  XIX.  Century 

religion  .  G  2446,  2449 

- - See  By  Memory  In¬ 
spired  .  S  3274 

‘  Mitchel’s,  John,  Jail 

Journal’  . Mitchel  ...  G  2444 

2454 

Mizen  Head,  The  .  S  2852 

Mo  Craobhin  Cno . Walsh  ....  9  3505 

Modern  TEgeria,  A . Campbell...  2  448 

- Gaelic  writers  (see 

also  Vol.  10) . 2  xviii 

- - -  Irish  . jo  4025 

- Drama  10  xiii 

- Poetry,  Yeats  on .  3  vii 

- Stories  . 10  3875 
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Modern  Literature  of  the 

Irish  Language..  Hyde  ..  ..IO  3711 

- - Medievalism  . Barrett  ...  1  119 

- -political  feuds .  3  907 

‘ - So  c  i  e  t  y,  The 

Church  and  ’  .  .  .  Ireland  ...  5  1662 

Moira,  Lord  .  9  3521 

- O’Neill  . See  Skeine. 

Moirln  .  3 

Moli&re  .  ’  3 

Moling,  Bishop  of  Ferns .  7  2706. 

Molloy,  James  Lyman .  6 

Molly  Asthore  . Ferguson..  3 

- Carew  . Lover .  5 

‘ - Muldoon’  . Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  9 


Molyneux,  William... 
- Irish  literature  be¬ 
gins  before  .... 


861 

873 

2709 

2457 

1182 

2076 

3300 

2460 


vii 

300 

2696 

2279 
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Moment,  A . Brooke 

Monaghan,  County .  7 

Monallen  .  g 

Monamoiin  .  5 

Monasterboice,  Cross  at 

(half-tone  engraving) .  9  3486 

Monasteries,  Irish  Fran¬ 
ciscan  .  1  30 

Monastic  establish¬ 
ments  .  8  2882 

Monck,  Lord  .  3  941 

Money,  Large  sums  of, 
sent  home  by  the 

Irish  in  foreign  lands. ...  6  2197  ;  7  2618 
Mongan  and  Colum 

Cille  .  4  1600 

‘ - Love  of  Dubh- 

lacha  for  ’  .  4  1608 

Monks  of  the  Screw.  .  Curran  ...  2  797 

Lever  ....  5  1952 

Monna  Lisa,  Leonardo’s 

(half-tone  engraving) .  Dowden  ...  3  877 

‘  Monomia  ’  . McCarthy..  G  2172 

Monotony  and  the  Lark. Russell  .  .  S  3005 

Monroe  Doctrine,  The.  . .  2  464 

- Dorothy,  the  fa¬ 
mous  beauty .  4  1377 

Monsell,  James  *  Sam¬ 
uel  Bewley .  7  2465 

Montana,  Prospecting  in .  3  965 

Montorio,  Tombs  in  the 

Church  of  . O’Donnell.  7  2684 

Moon  Behind  the  Hill, 

The  . Kenealy  ..  5  1788 

‘  Moonachug  and  Meena- 

chug  ’  .  4  1650 

Mooney,  Dr.,  of  Trinity 

College  .  5  1986 

Moore,  Frank  Frank¬ 
fort  (portrait) .  7  2468 

- George  .  7  2482 

- M.  F.  Egan  on .  5  xv 

- - on  1  The  Heather 

Field  ’  .  G  2385 

- Plays  of . 10  xiii 

- Norman,  on  Sir 

S.  Ferguson .  3  1168 

- The  Burial  of  Sir 


John  . Wolfe 


9 


-  Thomas  (portrait) .  7 


(reference) 
■Anecdote  of 
O’Curry  and... 

-  Holmes,  O.  W., 

on . 

-  in  college . 
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Moore ,  Lines  from  the 
Centenary  Ode 
to  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of .  <5  2131 

- Meagher  on  .  6  2424 

- on  Christianity 

in  Ireland  .  0  3400 

- on  Conviviality .  6  xi 

- on  Emmet’s 

character .  3  1087 

- on  Sheridan  .  3  1197 

- on  the  parting 

of  Byron  and 
the  Blessing- 

tons  .  0  2289 

- Rogueries  of  ..Mahoney  ..  6  2337 

- the  Spanish  type 

in  Ireland  .  4  1589 

- W.  B.  Yeats  on .  3  viii 

Moral  and  Intellectual 
Differences  l)  e  - 

tween  the  Sexes . Lecky  ....  5  1920 
- force  and  intellect¬ 
ual  achievement .  9  3468 

Morals,  American .  1  336 

- of  Irish  people .  1  34 

Moran,  Michael,  the  last 

Gleeman .  9  3683 

More,  MacCarthy .  4  1500  ;  9  ix 

Morfydd,  To  . Johnson  ..  5  1698 

Moegan,  Lady  .  7  2542 

- Description  of .  7  2543 

- M.  P.  Egan  on .  5  vii.xv 

- inherently  Irish .  1  xi 

- Dress  of  .  9  3495 

‘  Morgante  the  Lesser ’.  Maetyn  ...  G  2383 
Morley,  Professor,  on 
antiquity  of  Gae¬ 
lic  Literature .  4  vii 

- on  Steele  and  Ad¬ 
dison  .  8  3198 

Morna  .  7  2526 

Morning  on  the  Irish 
Coast  (half-tone  en¬ 
graving)  . Locke  ....  5  200)1 

Mornington,  Lord,  a 
Monk  of  the 

Screw .  2  797 

- Musical  academy 

presided  over  by .  f>  1919 

Mortgage,  Foreclosure .  8  3230 

Morty  Oge .  2  445 

Morris.  William,  on  Art 

and  Society . 

Moses  at  the  Fair . Goldsmith.  4  1305 

- (character  in  Sher¬ 
idan’s  ‘School 

for  Scandal’) . 

- The  Burial  of.  .  .  .Alexander. 


9  3662 


8  3109 

1  1 


Mother,  Boy  who  xoas 

long  on  his . Hyde  . 10  3765 

“ - is  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  hell?”  . Keegan  ...  5  1767 

Mount  Eccles  .  7  2701 

- Gabriel  .  7  2851 

- Saint  Jerome .  3  2420 

Mountain  Cottage  in 
Killarney  (half¬ 
tone  engraving) .  4  1484 

- - Fern.  The . Geoghegan.  4  1255 

- Theology . Gregory  ..  4  1455 

Mountains  of  the  Set—J 

ting  Sun  . 4/>. .  2  417 

Mount  joy,  Lord  .  7  2740 

. - The  Wood  of  .  1  3 


Mountmorris,  L  c  r  d, 
duel  with  Francis 

Hitchinson  .  j 

Mourne  .  6 

Mourning  Bride,  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  the . Congreve  ..  2 

Moville,  Donegal .  <5 

Moyallo  .  5  1743, 

Moyle,  The  (river) .  O 

Moy-Mell,  the  plain  of 

everlasting  pleasure .  5  1714 
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Moytura  ’  . Larminih 

Moyvore,  The  Rath  of . 

Muckish  mountain,  The  . 

Muckruss  Abbey,  Ruins 

of  . 

Muiredach  . 

Muirne  . ’  ' 

‘  Muirthemme,  Cuchu- 

lain  of’  . Gregory  ..  4 

Mulberry  Garden,  The .  1 

Mulholland,  Rosa.  See  Lady  Gilbert. 

Mulla  . 

Mullach-brack  .  6 

Mullaghmast  .  5 

Mullaney,  Patrick 

Francis  .  7  2556 

Mullen,  The  Sorrowful 
Lamentation  of  Cal¬ 
laghan,  Creally,  and.. Street  Bal¬ 
lad  .  9 

Mullinger .  6 

Mulvany,  Charles 

Pelham  .  7 

Munachar  and  M  ana- 

char  . Hyde  .  4 

Municipal  Corporation 

Bill,  The  Irish .  G 

- Franchise  Bill,  The 

Irish  .  G 

- Privileges  Bill, 

The  Irish .  G 


Munremar 

Munster,  Aldfrid  in  .  G 

- Bards.  The .  7 
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ton  . 

Sir  Fretful  Plagiary’s 

Play  . Sheridan  .. 
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Skeleton  at  the  Feast.  .Roche  . . . . 
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. . 
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Sliav-na-man . 

Slieve  Bladhma . 

Cullan  (half-tone 
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take. 
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Sorrowful  Lament  for 
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Southern,  The.’  SeeDowLiNG. 
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Stafford,  Thomas  .  7  2744 
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Essay  on  the.. Tone  .  9  341o 

1798,  The . Tone  .  9  3421 


■  prosecutions,  Evils 
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. »  3552 

Statute  of  Kilkenny .  9  3391 

Stearn,  Bishop  .  5  1915 

Steele,  Sir  Richard 
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- D.  J.  O'Donoghue 

on  humor  of  .  G  xnl 

- -Thomas,  in  prison .  G  2128 

- -and  Repeal .  9  x 

‘  Stella,  The  Journal  to.’ Swift  -  9  3378 

_ To  . Swift  -  9  3387 

Stephen,  Leslie,  on 

‘  Junius  ’  . 3  122b 

Stephens’  article  on 

‘  Felon-setting  ’  . .  •  •  7  2799 

Stern  granite  gate  of 

Wicklow . Savage-Arm- 

strong  ..  8  3030 

Sterne,  Lawrence  (por- 
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Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir 
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Lady  Dufferin 
Story,  God  bless  you  !  I 
have  none  to  tell, 

sir:  . Canning  ..  2  468 

- -of  Childe  Charity. Browne  ...  1  314 

‘ - Early  Gaelic 

Literature, 

The  ’ . Hyde  .  4  1622 

- Father  Anthony 

O’Toole ,  T7ie.  .Tynan- 

Hinkson..9  3444 

- Genevieve,  The.  Jameson  ..  5  1679 

- Grana  Waile.  ..  Otway  ....  7  2856 

‘ - Ireland,  The  ’..  Sullivan  ..  9  3323 
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